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FOREWORD 


CoINcIDENT with the centennial of the diocese of Covington, 
Kentucky, has been a striking revival of interest in the history 
of the Catholic Church in the United States. Books from a wide 
variety of authors have appeared and have won their place 
with the reading public of the day. 


Part and complement of the ecclesiastical record, biograph- 
ies of eminent churchmen also have been published and have 
found sincerely interested readers. Of national significance and 
close to our own times are the Life of James Cardinal Gibbons 
by John Tracy Ellis and the Life of Archbishop John Ireland 
by James H. Moynihan. 


Locally concentrated studies of the Church in regions west 
of the Appalachians are represented in such works as In Charity 
Unfeigned by William P. Furlan, an account of the missionary 
life of the Reverend Francis Xavier Pierz in Michigan and 
Minnesota; Giant in the Wilderness by Helene Magaret, the 
story of the life of Father Charles Nerinckx and the labors of 
the apostolic years of his priesthood in Kentucky, and Cathedrals 
in the Wilderness, by J. Herman Schauinger, a survey of the 
early years of the Church in our beloved Commonwealth of 
Kentucky. 


As a major part of our centennial commemoration, the 
Reverend Paul Edward Ryan, of the Diocese of Covington, 
has written a history of the diocese. Few men are better students 
of local Church history than he. With a natural love for his 
own diocese, for his own state, Father Ryan has carefully pre- 
pared the facts in the development of the diocese. His scrupulous 
examination and painstaking evaluation of primary and sec- 
ondary sources has brought forth an authentic account of that 
portion of the Church within the boundaries of the Diocese of 
Covington. The work is timely. It has brought down to the 
present year the history of the Church in Northeastern Ken- 


‘tucky. It complements its companions in the field of local 
Church history. 


To the people of the diocese it will bring not only satis- 
faction, but also new courage, in its revelation of progress 
and tangible achievement. To others it will be a wellspring of 
that inspiration that is always to be drawn from the lives of 
great men, especially men who have been engaged in the 
struggle and sacrifice of pioneer endeavor. To all it will be a 
source of information, perhaps startlingly illuminating, about 
the growth of Catholicity in Northeastern Kentucky. 


It is our fondest hope, then, that this book will be received 
as a perpetual commemoration of the centennial of the Diocese 
of Covington and that it will take its place among the splendid 
works of ecclesiastical history that have been produced in our 
day. 


He WirtiiAM T. MuLtoy, 
Bishop of Covington 


PREFACE 


THE PRESENT WORK proposes to set forth the history 
of the Diocese of Covington, Kentucky. In scope, it 
would endeavor to study the growth of the Church, 
in space and time, in Eastern Kentucky from the be- 
ginning of Catholicity in this section to the present, 
the one hundredth anniversary of the establishment of 
the Diocese. First, it proposes to trace the development 
of Catholicity in Eastern Kentucky prior to the forma- 
tion of the Diocese of Covington, July 29, 1853, when 
this territory was a part of the Dioceses of Quebec, 
Baltimore, Bardstown and Louisville; it then proposes 
to discuss the growth of the Church in the Diocese of 
Covington under the guidance of its six illustrious 
Bishops. 


The spirit animating the author in presenting this 
historical sketch on the occasion of the Centenary of 
the Diocese is that of “gathering up the fragments, 
lest they be lost.” And it is so done with the hope that 
the many young students of the Diocese, now special- 
izing in the department of Church History, will turn 
their attention and talents to the task of building up 
the Diocesan Archives, and that from this initial un- 
dertaking, a definitive work may be forthcoming, which 
will pay a more worthy tribute to the staunch Catholic 
pioneers who planted the Faith on the soil of Eastern 
Kentucky, and to the zealous Bishops, Priests, Religious 


and Lay People, who have nurtured it and brought to 
us the Catholic heritage which we enjoy today. With 
this in mind, the author has not hesitated to incorporate 
quotations worthy of preservation and to give foot- 
notes and references which at times may seem some- 
what lengthy. 

The author is grateful to all who in any way 
have assisted in the compilation and presentation of 
this work. Special acknowledgment is made to 
Reverend Lawrence J. Kenny, S.J., St. Louis Univer- 
sity, St. Louis; Very Reverend Monsignor Matthew 
Howard, S. T. L., College of St. Charles Borromeo, 
Columbus, Ohio; Very Reverend H. Van Waeyen- 
bergh, Rector of the University of Louvain, Louvain, 
Belgium; Very Reverend Thomas F. Maloney, Rector 
of the American College of Louvain, Louvain, Belgium; 
Very Reverend Thomas F. Roland, O.S.A., St. Thomas 
Monastery, Villanova, Pennsylvania, President of the 
American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia; 
Very Reverend Bede Luibel, O.S.B., Abbot Coadjutor, 
St. Bernard Abbey, St. Bernard, Alabama; Very Rev- 
erend Felix Fellner, O.S.B., Archivist, St. Vincent 
Archabbey, Latrobe, Pennsylvania; Reverend Martin 
S. Bringazi, C.SS.R., Provincial Chronicler, St. Louis; 
Reverend Karl Hofen, Provost of the Cathedral, 
Speyer, Germany; Reverend Anthony Deye, Villa Ma- 
donna College, Covington; Dr. Hermann della Valle, 
Studienrat, Gymnasium, Osnabriick, Germany; Dr. J. 
Knapstein, Oberstudiendirektor, Staatliches Gymna- 
sium, Meppen, Hanover; Domvikar DDr. Alois Schroer, 
Munster, Germany; Reverend Charles J. Hoffer, J. C. 
D., Diocese of Covington; Sister Mary Albert, S.N.D., 
Ph.D., Department of History, Villa Madonna Col- 


lege; and Sister Mary Ernestine, C.D.P., St. Anne 
Convent, Melbourne, Kentucky. 


While we review the external growth of the 
Church in the Diocese, the philosophy of Church His- 
tory imposes upon us the obligation to be mindful of 
that deeper internal life of the Church, with its divine 
constitution, power of sanctification and spiritual guid- 
ance. For the Church, like the tree that springs from 
the grain of mustard seed, however far it may spread 
its boughs over the earth, and however varied its out- 
ward growth may be in particular regions or periods, 
ever remains fundamentally identical with the seed 
from which it sprang. 


Feast of St. Paul the Apostle, 
Patronal Feast of the Diocese, 
punec30, 19939; 

Covington, Kentucky. 
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Introductory Conspectus 


The Diocese of Covington, Kentucky, embracing 
the eastern part of Kentucky, was established July 29, 
1853, by His Holiness, Pope Pius IX. The Papal Bull 
of erection, Apostolici Ministerii, designated the Dio- 
cese as consisting of that part of the State of Kentucky 
lying east of the western limits of Carroll, Owen, 
Franklin, Woodford, (Jessamine), Garrard, Rockcastle, 
Laurel, and Whitley counties. Bordering on the north 
are the states of Indiana and Ohio; on the northeast, 
West Virginia; on the southeast, Virginia, and on the 
south, Tennessee. Topographically, extending eastward 
from the western boundary of Carroll County, the 
diocesan line follows along the low-water mark on the 
north bank of the Ohio River to the mouth of the Big 
Sandy River. It then ascends the Big Sandy River and 
its branch the Tug Fork, following an artificial state 
line from Tug Fork to the Breaks of the Sandy, a low 
gap through which Russell Fork enters Kentucky from 
Virginia. The southern boundary, leaving the Breaks 
of the Sandy, takes an irregular course, following the 
crest of Pine Mountain, Little Black Mountain, and 
Cumberland Mountain until it reaches Cumberland 
Gap. From Cumberland Gap the southern boundary 
extends westwardly in a straight line, north of parallel 
36° 25’ to a point where it meets the western boundary 
of Whitley County. 


The territory of the Diocese is drained by the Ohio 
River and its important tributaries, the Kentucky, 
Licking, Big Sandy, and Cumberland rivers. The ter- 


rain of the Diocese slopes in a general northwestward 
direction from the Cumberland Plateau in the south- 
eastern part to the lowlands along the Ohio, with a 
descent ranging from 4000 to 650 feet above sea level. 
The physiographical features of the territory show 
sharp extremes, with the gently rolling Blue Grass 
region in contrast to the rugged, steeply sloping, nar- 
row-crested plateau country of the southeastern section 
of the Diocese. The territory may be divided into three 
well defined regions, each having distinctive geological 
formations and natural characteristics: the Blue Grass 
region, the Knobs and Cavernous Limestone area, 
and the Cumberland Plateau or mountainous region. 
The Blue Grass (poa pratensis) region of the Diocese, 
extending over twenty-six counties in the central and 
northwestern parts, is, in general, of a rolling nature, 
the soil having been formed by the crumbling of the 
underlying limestone beds. This section, characterized 
by underground drainage, is noted for its many springs, 
both of fresh and of mineral waters. These springs play- 
ed an important role in determining the location of 
frontier towns in the present Diocese and in its 
early social and political development. Bordering 
the Blue Grass region on the east, and separating 
it from the Cumberland Plateau to the south and east, 
lies an area of distinctive geological formation, known 
as “The Knobs.” This region, basically plateau terrain, 
characterized by numerous cone shaped knobs or 
solitary hills of hard rock, extends through the Diocese 
northeastwardly from the western boundary of the 
Diocese in Rockcastle County to the Ohio River in 
Greenup County, comprising parts of some fifteen 
counties. Extending over the eastern and southern parts 


of the Diocese, and embracing thirty counties, is the 
western portion of the Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains, more specifically known in Kentucky as the Cum- 
berland Plateau. This region is characteristically rug- 
ged foot-hill country, with the Cumberland and Pine 
elevations having the appearance of true mountains. 

These natural sectional physical variations and 
environments have produced extreme contrasts in the 
social, economic, and political growth of this part of 
the State. They have likewise been forceful as factors 
in shaping the outward growth of the Church in the 
present Diocese of Covington. As we scan the Diocese 
today, the lack of uniform growth of the Church 
throughout is at once apparent. A threefold general 
type of development presents itself — the clustering 
parishes in the cities along the Ohio River especially 
in the northwestern part of the Diocese in the vicinity 
of the episcopal See of Covington; small county-seat 
parishes in the Blue Grass region of the west central 
part of the Diocese, centering around historic Lexing- 
ton where, as a rule, parish lines coincide with county 
lines; and the extensive challenging Appalachian mis- 
sion field, with its small scattered mission centers, ex- 
tending throughout the eastern and southern parts of 
the Diocese. 

When established in 1853, the Diocese of Cov- 
ington, embracing 17,286 square miles, included forty- 
four counties: Bath, Boone, Bourbon, Bracken, Breath- 
itt, Campbell, Carroll, Carter, Clark, Clay, Estill, Fay- 
ette, Fleming, Floyd, Franklin, Gallatin, Garrard, 
Grant, Greenup, Harlan, Harrison, Jessamine, John- 
son, Kenton, Knox, Laurel, Lawrence, Letcher, Lewis, 
Madison, Mason, Montgomery, Morgan, Nicholas, 


Owen, Owsley, Pendleton, Perry, Pike, Powell, Rock- 
castle, Scott, Whitley and Woodford. Subsequent to 
the erection of the Diocese, between 1853 and 1884, 
thirteen new counties were formed within the confines 
of the Diocese: Rowan, 1856; Jackson, 1858; Boyd, 
Magoffin, Wolfe, 1860; Bell, Robertson, 1867; Elliott, 
Menifee, 1869; Lee, Martin, 1870; Leslie, 1878, and 
Knott, 1884. No changes have occurred in the boundary 
lines of the Diocese since its erection in 1853, except 
in the case of Whitley County in 1912, when part of 
that county was taken to form McCreary County. The 
original designation of the western limit of Whitley 
County as the diocesan boundary line was maintained, 
the territory going to form part of McCreary County 
passing to the jurisdiction of the Diocese of Louisville. 

Eastern Kentucky, during the course of the de- 
velopment of dioceses in North America, historically 
came under the episcopal jurisdiction of various dio- 
ceses. From 1674 to 1789, it lay within the confines 
of the vast Diocese of Quebec, Canada. From 1789 to 
1808, it was part of the Diocese of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, the first diocese established in the original United 
States of America. Then in 1808, it became part of 
the frontier Kentucky Diocese of Bardstown, pioneer 
Diocese west of the Alleghenies, subsequently being 
subject to the Bishop of Louisville, when the See of 
Bardstown was moved to Louisville in 1841. In 1847, 
the Holy See placed the cities of Covington and New- 
port, with the adjacent territory to the distance of 
three miles, under the jurisdiction of the Diocese of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. This division of eastern Kentucky, 
part of which was in the Diocese of Louisville and 
part in the Diocese of Cincinnati, continued until the 


Diocese of Covington was formed in 1853, with Cov- 
ington being made the episcopal See of the new Diocese. 


The Diocese of Covington was the second diocese 
to be formed in the State of Kentucky. From 1853 to 
1937, it was a suffragan See of the ecclesiastical Pro- 
vince of Cincinnati. On December 9, 1937, His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XI, erected a third diocese in the State, 
separating thirty-two counties in the western part of 
the State from the Diocese of Louisville to form the 
new Diocese of Owensboro. By the Papal Bull Quo 
Christifidelium Regimen, December 10, 1937, Pope 
Pius XI established the ecclesiastical Province of Louis- 
ville, the Diocese of Covington being designated as a 
suffragan See of the newly erected Province. By reason 
of territory and area population the Diocese of Cov- 
ington today, embracing fifty-seven of the one hundred 
and twenty counties of the State, is the largest diocese 
in the State of Kentucky. In Catholic population it 
ranks second to the Archdiocese of Louisville. From a 
vast mission field with a scattered Catholic population 
of 7,000, the Church in the Diocese of Covington, 
under the guidance of its six Bishops, has grown to 
a Catholic population which today is approaching 
75,000. 
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Chapter One 


EASTERN KENTUCKY 


Part of the Diocese of Quebec 
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BISHOPS OF THE DIOCESE OF QUEBEC 


1674 - 1789 
Most Reverend Francois de Montmorency Laval, D.D., 1674- 
1688. . 


Most Reverend Jean-Baptiste de la Croix Chevriére de Saint- 
Vallier, D.D., 1688-1727. 


Most Reverend Louis-Francois Duplessis de Mornay, D.D., 
1727-1733. 


Most Reverend Pierre-Herman Dosquet, D.D., 1733-1739. 


Most Reverend Frangois-Louis Pourroy de L’Auberiviére, D.D., 
1739-1740. 


Most Reverend Henri-Marie de Pontbriand, D.D., 1741-1760. 
Most Reverend Jean-Olivier Briand, D.D., 1766-1784. 


Most Reverend Louis-Philippe Mariauchau D’Esglis, D.D., 
1784-1788. 


Most Reverend Jean-Francois Hubert, D.D., 1788-1797. 


Bishop de Mornay, because of infirmities, never went to Canada, but 
sent his Coadjutor, Bishop Dosquet. 


Eastern Kentucky 


PART OF THE 
DIOCESE OF QUEBEC 


WHEN His Holiness, Pope Clement X erected the 
Diocese of Quebec, Canada, in 1674, that Diocese 
embraced all the possessions of New France in North 
America, including the Valley of the Mississippi River. 
France claimed the Valley of the Mississippi by reason 
of the Joliet-Marquette expedition of the previous 
year, it being a French policy that the discovery of 
a river gave claim to the land drained by its tribu- 
taries. The territory of the present Diocese of Cov- 
ington, lying between 36° 30’ — 39° 10’, north lati- 
tude, and 81° 50’ — 85° 20’, west longitude, in the 
southern part of the Ohio Valley west of the Alle- 
ghenies, which in turn forms a part of the eastern 
basin of the Mississippi, thus in 1674, came within 
the boundaries of the vast Diocese of Quebec. At 
that time the Catholics of the eleven colonies along 
the Atlantic coast east of the Alleghenies were sub- 
ject to religious superiors in England. 


Nor was the jurisdiction of the Bishops of Quebec 
over the Mississippi Valley merely nominal. They sent 
missionaries to the Indian tribes, with superiors hold- 
ing the title of Vicar General. The missionary work 
among the Algonquian tribes in the Great Lakes re- 
gion, undertaken in 1675 by the Most Reverend 
Francois de Montmorency Laval, D.D., first Bishop 
of Quebec, was gradually extended to various tribes 
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of the Illinois and Miami nations. The Illinois and 
Miami tribes, usually allies and closely related to each 
other linguistically, were of a nomadic character, being 
primarily hunters rather than farmers. The labors 
of the missionaries often took them to two fields of 
activity — the village at certain seasons and the hunt- 
ing or fishing grounds at other seasons. The estab- 
lishing of the Cahokia mission, the settlement of New 
Kaskaskia and the growth of Fort St. Vincent on the 
lower Wabash, around the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, brought important Indian villages and Cath- 
olic mission centers of the Illinois and Miami tribes 
into closer proximity to the Ohio River. When in 1721, 
the Reverend Pierre Francois Xavier de Charlevoix, 
S.J., historian of New France, visited this mission field, 
he found that these Indian tribes were greatly attached 
to the French missionaries and that notable progress 
had been made in their conversion to the Faith.* 


New Kaskaskia on the Illinois River became the 
largest town west of the Alleghenies. Serving as the 
seat of government for the French until 1763, and sub- 
sequently for the English, it grew into the most out- 
standing and flourishing settlement in mid-America. 
Although uninhabited, present Kentucky with its num- 
erous saline springs and luxuriant forests teeming with 
wild game was a hunting ground much coveted by 
various Indian tribes of the north and south, often, too, 
serving as the battle ground for warring tribes. Present 
Kentucky likewise attracted the attention of the French 
traders of the Illinois country, and from the French 
trading center of Kaskaskia came out expeditions in 
quest of buffalo meat for commerce.” 

From the rich prairie lands of Illinois into the 
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Blue Grass region of present eastern Kentucky, there 
passed a large buffalo trail which brought the French 
of the Illinois country and the Catholic Algonquian 
tribes into contact with the territory of the present 
Diocese of Covington. Leaving the plains of Illinois 
it crossed the Wabash River at the ford just below 
Vincennes. Continuing southeastwardly, it crossed the 
Ohio River at the Falls. From the Falls it passed east- 
wardly into the Blue Grass region, through “Stamping 
Ground” and “Great Crossing.” From the Blue Grass 
region, this trail from the northwest crossed the Ken- 
tucky River near the later site of Boonesboro continuing 
into the lower Cumberland region. This “buffalo trail” 
was the usual route of travel from the northwest to 
the east, and remained such even as late as 1804. At 
Stamping Ground a branch trail led to the later site 
of Bryan’s Station, passing over the dividing ridge, 
uniting with a trail from Upper Blue Licks. Another 
branch trail left Stamping Ground, passing through 
Great Crossing, continuing to the site of the present 
city of Lexington, and then down what is now South 
Broadway to the Kentucky River, crossing at the mouth 
of Dick’s River.* 


Although the pelts of the fur-bearing animals of 
eastern Kentucky were not as commercially valuable as 
those of the beaver and mink of the north, the hunting 
ground of the Blue Grass region served well the two 
economic needs of clothing and food. Eastern Kentucky 
was likewise a strategic hunting ground for the buffalo. 
It lay in the path of important buffalo trails, which 
formed part of transcontinental routes of migratory 
buffaloes, the broad trails converging at Cumberland 
Gap, passing on into the Southland. For generations 
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herds of migratory buffaloes had travelled back and 
forth over these trails through the Gap, year after year 
visiting the interior of Kentucky, tarrying at the “salt 
licks” of the Blue Grass region. Besides the large trail 
coming from the Illinois country into the Cumberland 
region, another large trail crossed the Ohio at the pre- 
sent site of Maysville. It passed southward through 
eastern Kentucky following the ridge to Lower Blue 
Licks. On these two large buffalo trails through eastern 
Kentucky, the present sites of Stamping Ground in 
Scott County and Lower Blue Licks in Nicholas County 
became centers for numerous branch trails into the 
Blue Grass plains.* 

Up to the middle of the eighteenth century, French 
hunters and traders outnumbered their English rivals 
in eastern Kentucky. The English, for the most part, 
had concentrated farther south. As game became 
scarce in the East, hunters, trappers, and traders pushed 
farther west, finding the region of present eastern Ken- 
tucky a “hunter’s paradise.” By the middle of the 
eighteenth century Pennsylvania began to extend op- 
erations down the Ohio Valley. Eastern Kentucky con- 
tinued as the hunting ground and the warriors’ path 
for the Illinois, Miami, and Shawnee tribes from the 
banks of the Illinois, Miami, and Scioto Rivers of the 


north, and the Cherokee and Tuscarora tribes from 
the south.° 


French Catholics on the Ohio 


The use of the Ohio River as a route of travel 
likewise brought French Catholics and missionaries 
into contact with eastern Kentucky. For many years 
after the early explorations of the Mississippi, the hos- 
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tility of the Iroquois had kept the French from any 
extensive knowledge of this river. But when the French 
later learned of the Ohio route, it became a course of 
travel from Canada to Louisiana. Following the custom 
and policy of the French that the spread of the Gospel 
go hand in hand with exploration, French missionaries 
accompanied the expeditions along the Ohio, preaching 
the Gospel to the Indians as they went. After the 
Longueil expedition down the Ohio in 1739, many 
Canadians followed this route to Louisiana.° 

About the year 1745, the Kentucky Shawnee In- 
dians migrated to the banks of the Ohio in the region 
of the Scioto River, opposite the northeastern part of 
the present Diocese of Covington. They were at that 
time allied with the Menguys against their southern 
enemies, the Cherokees, Catawbas, Muscologees and 
Chickasaws. Shortly after their migration to this region, 
the first Indian villages, of historical record, within the 
territory of the present Diocese of Covington made 
their appearance. Notably among these were Shawnee 
Lower Town in present Greenup County and Eskip- 
pakithiki, often referred to as “Indian Old Fields,” in 
present Clark County." 

Shawnee Lower Town originally was built on the 
north side of the Ohio just below the mouth of the 
Scioto River. By 1751, the village was situated on both 
sides of the river, numbering about forty houses on the 
south side. In the latter part of July, 1765, a devastat- 
ing flood on the Scioto inundated the part of the vil- 
lage on the north shore practically destroying it. The 
Shawnees afterwards built their village on the south 
side of the river. Later they also abandoned this site, 
moving to the plains of the Scioto. In 1773, the portion 
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of the village in present Kentucky numbered about 
twenty log cabins, but by 1790 all vestiges of the village 
had disappeared. Constituting the northern terminus of 
the Warriors’ Trace, Shawnee Lower Town, from the 
time of its establishment, on the north bank of the 
Ohio, became a noted place of Indian trade and an 
important station for those travelling the Ohio. It was 
opposite this village in present Greenup County, in the 
year 1749, that the first Catholic services of record, 
within the confines of the present Diocese of Cov- 
ington, occurred. 


During the years preceding the French and Indian 
War, in which France lost its colonial empire in North 
America, the control of the Ohio Valley became a 
major issue between the French and the English. Both 
were fully aware of the importance of the Ohio and 
boldly stated their claims to the region. In the summer 
of 1749, Marquis de la Galissoniére, Governor-General 
of New France, in order to offset the growing influence 
of the English over the Indian tribes and to check 
English encroachment on French-claimed territory, dis- 
patched an expedition down the Ohio, under the com- 
mand of the able Pierre-Joseph Céloron de Blainville, 
to reassert formally in the name of Louis XV, King 
of France, the claim of France to the Ohio Valley. 
The method to be employed in establishing this claim 
to the territory was by vocal assertion, stopping at the 
Indian villages along the course and gaining the natives’ 
loyalty to the French, and by burying leaden plates 
bearing inscriptions of France’s ownership at the mouth 
of the largest tributaries along the Ohio. At the same 
time, the English, in order to substantiate their claim, 
began actively to encourage settlement west of the 
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Alleghenies along the Ohio. To assure immediate ac- 
tion, outstanding leaders in Virginia favored the grant- 
ing of large areas of western lands to chartered Land 
Companies, and during 1750 and 1751 agents of such 
companies extensively traversed present eastern Ken- 
tucky in search of land suitable for future settlement. 

The celebrated expedition of Pierre - Joseph 
Céloron de Blainville, Knight of the Royal and Military 
Order of St. Louis, down the Ohio in 1749, stopped at 
Shawnee Lower Town. The detachment, consisting of 
about two hundred and forty-six persons, in twenty- 
three canoes, approached the village on August 22.8 
Learning that the inhabitants of the village, because 
of English influence, were ill-disposed toward the 
French, and because of signs of open hostility, Céloron 
landed his party on the south side of the river opposite 
the village. Here his detachment encamped, in present 
Greenup County, from August 22 to August 26. He re- 
fused to hold assembly with the Indian Chiefs in their 
Council Cabin, demanding that they come to his en- 
campment on the south side of the Ohio River. After 
some hesitation, the Chiefs agreed to hold the meetings 
in the French camp. Assured of loyalty to the French 
on the part of the Shawnees the detachment departed 
at ten o’clock on the morning of August 26 from the 
present Kentucky site continuing down the river, spend- 
ing the night of the 27th at the mouth of Little Miami 
River. On August 31, burying the sixth and last leaden 
plate at the mouth of Big Miami, the detachment left 
the Ohio and ascended the Big Miami. 

Reverend Joseph Pierre de Bonnécamps, S.J., 
Chaplain of the expedition, states in his Journal that 
the Feast of St. Louis was observed while they were in 
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the Kentucky camp.® The first priest of record to have 
exercised his ministry in the present Diocese was a 
Jesuit of the Diocese of Quebec. Father Bonnécamps, a 
native of France, was born at Vannes, September 5, 
1707. He entered the Society of Jesus at Paris, Novem- 
ber 3, 1727. Coming to Canada in 1741, he was ap- 
pointed professor of hydrography at the College of 
Quebec. This position at the Jesuit College he held from 
the time of his arrival in Canada until the capture of 
Quebec in 1759. The six months he spent with the 
Céloron expedition on the Ohio, and a year in France 
(1757-1758), were the only interruptions of his pro- 
fessorship. In 1759, Father Bonnécamps left Canada 
and returned to France. He died near Gourin in Brit- 
tany, May 28, 1790.*° 


Catholic Pioneer Settlers in Eastern Kentucky 


The episcopate of Bishop Briand (1766-1784) 
witnessed permanent settlements in eastern Kentucky 
by colonists from the Atlantic coast. By 1774 extensive 
surveys had been executed in this region. On March 17, 
1775, Colonel Richard Henderson of western North 
Carolina purchased from the Cherokee Indians in the 
name of the Transylvania Land Company a vast tract 
of land lying between the Kentucky and Cumberland 
rivers. Daniel Boone, the celebrated frontiersman, was 
employed to blaze a trail through Cumberland Gap to 
the Kentucky River and to erect a fort. On April 1, 
1775, less than three weeks before the first battle of the 
American Revolution, the erection of ““Boonesborough” 
was begun on the south side of the Kentucky River at 
the mouth of Otter Creek in present Madison County. 
By December 1 of that year, 560,000 acres of land had 
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been entered and deeds issued by the land office op- 
ened at Boonesboro by Colonel Henderson. Fol- 
lowing the erection of Boonesboro between 1775- 
1783, numerous “stations” were established in the Blue 
Grass region of the present Diocese along the Kentucky 
River and the south Fork of the Licking, important 
frontier settlements being located in present Madison, 
Fayette and Bourbon counties.’* 

Because of Indian hostility, encouraged and dir- 
ected by the British, the state of the country did not 
permit isolated settlements. It became the policy for 
a number of families to combine to form a “station,” 
which consisted in arranging their cabins for defense, 
usually with the erection of a block-house. The smaller 
settlements often proved insufficiently fortified against 
Indian attacks and were abandoned, the settlers either 
moving to the larger fortified stations or, in some in- 
stances, returning to Virginia, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, or from where they had come. 

Boonesboro, Lexington, Bryan’s Station, Rud- 
dle’s Station and Martin’s Station were important fron- 
tier posts. Along with other settlements in Kentucky 
these frontier stations were actively engaged in the 
cause of American freedom, making a very significant 
contribution to the final outcome of the war by pre- 
venting the British from gaining control of the territory 
behind the Atlantic colonies. 

Even during the course of the Revolution, the 
progress of settlement in this western part of Fincastle 
County, Virginia, warranted considerable political de- 
velopment. On December 31, 1776, the Legislature of 
Virginia divided Fincastle County (1772-1776), into 
three counties, one of which was called Kentucky 
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County, embracing the territory of the present State of 
Kentucky, having the Big Sandy River as its eastern 
boundary. Four years later, in May, 1780, Kentucky 
County was divided into three counties — Fayette, Jef- 
ferson, and Lincoln, — most of the territory of the 
present Diocese of Covington lying within Fayette 
County.” 

After the treaty of Paris in 1783, when England 
ceded to the United States of America the territory 
extending from Maine to Florida, and from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi, the Bishop of Quebec discontinued 
any further active jurisdiction over the region between 
the Alleghenies and the Mississippi.’* Reverend Pierre 
Gibault of the Seminary of Quebec, who had been sent 
to the Illinois country in 1768 by Bishop Briand and 
who had become a staunch advocate of the cause of 
American Independence, earning the title “Patriot 
Priest of the West,” continued with his missions until 
as late as 1791, when he went into the Spanish territory 
beyond the Mississippi.** 

From the time that the Atlantic colonies began to 
expand westward, the territory of the present Diocese 
of Covington literally became the “gateway to the 
West.” The two early famous routes to the West — 
the Wilderness Road and the Ohio River route, with 
disembarkment at Limestone (present site of Mays- 
ville) — both entered and passed through the territory 
of the present Diocese. For a decade before the coming 
of large groups of Catholics and missionaries into east- 
ern Kentucky from Maryland, following the Revolu- 
tion, Catholic settlers had been among the first pioneers 
crossing the Alleghenies from Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and North Carolina. Many of these had been born of 
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Catholic parents and baptized in the Catholic Faith, but 
had little knowledge of the faith of their forebears. 
“That there were more of these than is generally sup- 
posed,” declares Webb in The Centenary of Catholicity 
in Kentucky, “is to be inferred from the fact that un- 
mistakable Catholic names are to be met with all over 
the State whose present owners know nothing whatever 
of the ancient faith of christendom.”’’® 

The oppression of the Church in most of the col- 
onies, together with the scarcity of priests, often pre- 
vented thorough training in and opportunity for the 
external practice of religion. In the colonies, im- 
mediately prior to the Revolution, there had been no 
Catholic missions outside of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. In general, Catholics were restricted and even 
at times disfranchised, which disabilities were not com- 
pletely removed until after the War of Independence.*® 
Without priests or churches many Catholic colonists 
weakened in the practice of their faith, their children 
growing up uninstructed in the fundamentals of the 
Catholic religion. Many had pushed out beyond the 
regions where the first settlements had been established. 
And thus among the early Kentucky pioneers were to 
be found descendants of the Catholic colonists of Mary- 
land who had migrated to Pennsylvania and from 
there to Virginia or North Carolina. Such would seem 
to be the history of the remarkable Kentucky pioneer, 
Daniel Boone."’ The early settlers of eastern Kentucky 
were of various nationalities — English, Irish, Scottish, 
German, Dutch, and French. At this time a determina- 
tion of the extent of actual Catholic strains admits only 
of generalities." It was by special Providence that 
some Catholic pioneer families were saved from com- 
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plete loss of the Faith, deprived as they were for years 
of the ministry of the priesthood and the sacramental 
life of the Church. 

A sample study of the early Catholic pioneers to 
eastern Kentucky may be had in the case of the Durbin 
family, which is considered to be the oldest Catholic 
family in the Covington Diocese today. Their descend- 
ants in present Lee and Estill counties have retained 
the Faith from pioneer days.’® The original Kentucky 
progenitor of all the Durbins found within Kentucky 
at present and of the many who have migrated in the 
course of the last century to the west and north was 
Christopher Durbin. He came from Maryland, where 
his Irish ancestors had lived since the early days of the 
Maryland colony. He came to Kentucky by way of 
North Carolina over the Wilderness Road, settling in 
Madison County. Traditions in that section of the Dio- 
cese, along with general deductions from the earliest 
available tax-book records of Madison County, would 
seem to point to 1779 or 1780 as the possible date for 
the coming of Christopher Durbin to Kentucky.”° 

Christopher Durbin had a family of twelve child- 
ren, six sons and six daughters, most of whom were 
fully grown by the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The tax-book lists would seem to indicate that the 
names of the sons were Edward, John, Joseph, Thomas, 
Austin and Nicholas. Many of the descendants of 
Christopher Durbin left eastern Kentucky along with 
other Catholic pioneers of Madison County who, de- 
prived of religious advantages, sought new homes in 
one or the other Catholic settlements of the State or 
outside the State. The descendants of the early 
Durbins who remained in the territory of the present 
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Diocese of Covington were mostly descendants of 
Edward (“Ned”) Durbin, son of Christopher.”* 


Edward Durbin, his wife Betty (Porter) and fam- 
ily moved to Barren County, Kentucky. By trade he 
was a “wagoner.” He hauled supplies such as salt, 
lumber, and metals from one community to another, the 
creek-beds being his roads. Edward Durbin had a large 
family, but the names of only the following children 
are now known — Kit, Sam, Ned, Susan, Philip, John 
and Joe. 


Of Kit, Sam and Ned Durbin, little is now known 
beyond their names. When business brought Edward 
Durbin through Madison County he was accustomed 
to stay overnight at the home of Edward Logsden, one 
of the pioneer families of Madison County. Two of the 
children of Edward Durbin married into the Logsden 
family, Joseph Durbin marrying Edith Logsden, and 
Susan Durbin marrying John Logsden. Philip Durbin 
made his home in Madison County, settling on Drown- 
ing Creek. Missionaries, probably as late as the 1830’s, 
offered Mass in his humble home. When Father Ken- 
rick was pastor of White Sulphur (1827), he said Mass 
in the home of Philip Durbin on Drowning Creck. 
Philip was regarded as a famous controversialist. Of 
his family no trace remains today. The immediate an- 
cestors of all the Durbins in the Diocese today were the 
two sons of Edward, John and Joe, who settled in Lee 
County. John Durbin married Nancy Ann Wagers, of 
the Catholic Wagers family, which at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, had settled at Station Camp 
on Red River in Estill County. 
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John and Joe Durbin moved from Madison County 
into Lee County about 1815; both were married at the 
time, John being the older. Joe built his first log cabin 
home on the banks of the Kentucky River, about half 
a mile from Old Landing. John went farther up the 
river, six or eight miles, to what is now Yellow Rock. 

Joe Durbin and his wife, Edith Logsden, had a 
large family, at least ten children whose names are 
known, five boys and five girls (cf. chart). His wife, 
Edith, died in 1867, and he afterwards married the 
widow of Jim Carter née Cynthia Wiatt. By this 
union, there were two children, Mary and Bill, neither 
of whom was baptized Catholic. Joe Durbin sub- 
sequently bought a tract of land on Contrary Creek, 
Lee County, where he erected a cabin. He died April 
Lal B 7. 

The marriage of John Durbin and Nancy Ann 
Wagers was blessed with thirteen children, nine boys 
and four girls (cf. chart). John Durbin’s first wife, 
Nancy Ann Wagers Durbin, died when the children 
were very young. He married again, his second wife 
being Julia Mahan (Mann). This union also was 
blessed with thirteen children, five of whom died in 
infancy or early childhood. (The names of the other 
eight children, four boys and four girls, are given in 
the chart). John Durbin lived with his family at vari- 
ous places along the river in the vicinity of Yellow Rock. 
He also later settled on Contrary Creek, below the Mid- 
dle Fork, where he survived his brother, Joe, some years. 
His remains were buried at White Ash. Marion, Haid, 
Pius, and Joe, sons of John Durbin, were instrumental 
in erecting a Catholic church on their land at Sta- 
tion Camp, which remained a mission center in Estill 
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County, bearing the name of St. Paul Mission, until 
it was sold by the Diocese in 1912.” 


Most of the Durbin descendants who have retained 
the Faith in the Diocese are descendants of John Dur- 
bin. The posterity of Joe Durbin, who continue to 
reside in the present territory of the Diocese, are for 
the most part, no longer of the Faith. A strain of the 
Durbins at Belle Pointe, Contrary Creek, Lee County, 
remained loyal to the Faith; such of them as the fam- 
ilies of Jim Durbin, Lucien Durbin, and Jim Blaine 
Durbin, were descendants of both John and Joe through 
the intermarriage of their children, Rill and Joe, first 
cousins. During the period in which the St. Theresa 
Mission Center school on Contrary Creek flourished, 
under the guidance of Bishop Howard, there were child- 
ren at the school who were the great-great-great-great- 
grandchildren of Christopher Durbin, removed from 
him by seven generations. The Durbins in Lee and 
Estill counties today, who attend Church as regular 
communicants, in general, trace their lineage back to 
John Durbin, son of Edward Durbin, son of Christo- 
pher. They stand today as the descendants of a pioneer 
Catholic family which settled in frontier Kentucky. 


The preservation of the Faith in the Durbin fam- 
ily, especially by the earlier generations, was by a spe- 
cial blessing of God. In the case of some of them, 
personal contact with a priest was a privilege afforded 
to them about twice in the course of a normal life 
time. Father Henry B. Schulte in his study of the 
Kentucky Durbins relates the following personal ex- 
perience: 


On the occasion of my first contact with Aunt Mymie, 
... [youngest child of Joe Durbin and Edith Logsden], 
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she contended that she had not been to the sacraments 
nor had she seen a priest for 75 years. My immediate re- 
action to that contention was that the old lady was 
drawing the long bow to a long limit; but on filling in 
inter-related dates and occurrences of her life and com- 
paring them with others which I had before estab- 
lished, the conviction was forced on me that the conten- 
tion in point was timed to a twelvemonth. It should be 
put down, though, that the fact that Aunt Mymie, 
escaped, during the last 25 years, the searching eyes of 
priests, who during that time conscientiously herded 
a widely-scattered flock, is in the nature of an accident. 
But the fifty years previous were no accident.?% 


The slow development of the Church in this sec- 
tion of the State forced such conditions upon the scat- 
tered Catholics. From the time of the earliest mission- 
aries to Kentucky until long after the Diocese was 
formed, when Richmond received a resident pastor and 
a band of missionaries in 1906, there was no resident 
priest in this immediate vicinity. The visits of the 
missionaries were irregular and often at long intervals. 
The Catholic families of the section were scattered 
along the creeks. To a great extent, the Catholics here, 
as elsewhere in similar regions, were left to preserve 
the Faith in whatever way possible. The preservation 
of the Faith depended much on the zeal of individuals. 
Nor was lay leadership lacking in this southern section 
of the present Diocese of Covington. The early pioneer 
Catholics in Madison County were staunch Catholics, 
honesty stamping their rugged way of living. Christo- 
pher Durbin became the recognized leader in Catholic 
activities. He was often known to ride to St. Stephen’s, 
the residence of Father Badin, a distance of eighty 
miles, where he took young couples in order that a 
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priest might officiate at their weddings. He exemplified 
in his life a splendid type of the lay apostle, and to 
him much is owed for the preservation of the Faith 
among the Catholics in frontier Madison County. In 
the long intervals between the visits of priests, this 
zealous Catholic layman used many means to keep the 
Catholic group in the neighborhood interested and 
loyal members of the Church.** Such was the type 
of a Catholic heritage brought to the frontier life in 
eastern Kentucky and planted on the soil of the present 
Diocese of Covington. 


Chapter Two 
EASTERN KENTUCKY 


Part of the Diocese of Baltimore, Maryland 
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MOST REVEREND JOHN CARROLL, D.D., 
Bishop of Baltimore, Maryland 


Prefecture Apostolic Diocese of Baltimore 
1784-1789 1789-1808 


Vicar Generals to the Kentucky Missions 


Rey. Michael. B, -Barriéres 2... eee 1793-1794 
Rev. ‘Stephen Mee Badinet: ms oe hele oes 1794-1808 
Missionaries in Eastern Kentucky 
Rev. Charles M. Whalen, O.F.M., Cap.............-...-. 1787-1790 
Rev, -WalliammdetRobanz a.) >... een 1790 
Rey. “Michael Be Barticres 2... ser eo 1793 
Rev: stephen, “V.Badint tw 271.5 eee 1793-1808 
Rév. ‘Michael Fotuniers e502. 3k 1797-1803 
Rev. John: "Thayercts. i.e 2 ee 1799-1801 
Revs Charles Nermeksc= 7. ss.425 «sed o see 1805-1808 
Rey.- Edward Wenwick7 OP...) 31 See eee 1806 
Rev. Thomas‘ OWlytin, O17 Mie. § eee 1808 
Rev. PAntonmus “Angier, ©. io) 5) ee 1808 
Churches in Eastern Kentucky 
St. Prancis,’ Scott ‘County 2-55. 1794 
“The Chapel”, Lexington 22. 523.05 2 1801 


St. Christopher, Madison County... cir. 1806 


Eastern Kentucky 


PART OF THE 
DIOCESE OF BALTIMORE 


WirH THE CLOSE of the war of Independence, and 
with the spirit of patriotism running high, the Ameri- 
can clergy felt that it would be better if in spiritual 
matters the Catholics of the country would be subject 
to a native spiritual authority, rather than to the 
Vicar-Apostolic of London, as was the case before the 
Revolution. This seemed necessary for the Church in 
America if it were to progress with the rapid develop- 
ment of the new Republic. Pope Pius VI (1775-1799) 
who had been raised to the papacy February 15, 1775, 
two months before the beginning of the American 
Revolution, was fully aware of the significance of the 
independence of the colonial States in North America. 
The Holy See, accordingly, took under consideration 
the appointment of a bishop for the new American 
Republic. But in response to the request of the Amer- 
ican clergy, out of deference to the missionaries labor- 
ing in the field, the Holy See was content for the time 
being to appoint a Prefect-Apostolic. In June, 1784, 
Reverend John Carroll of Rock Creek, Maryland, who 
had distinguished himself as the leading churchman 
in the Colonies, was appointed Prefect-Apostolic, Re- 
ligious Superior of all the missions and Catholics of 
the Thirteen American States.” This was but a pre- 
liminary step to the appointment of a bishop by the 
Holy See. Four years later, November 6, 1789, the same 
year of the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
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States, His Holiness, Pope Pius VI, by Papal Bull, Ex 
hac Apostolicae, erected the Diocese of Baltimore as 
the premier See of the United States of America and 
appointed Father Carroll its first Bishop.* The new 
Diocese embraced all the territory east of the Missis- 
sippi except Florida. In the summer of 1790, Bishop- 
elect Carroll sailed for England for his consecration. 
On Sunday, August 15, 1790, the Feast of the As- 
sumption, he was consecrated with great splendor in 
the elegant chapel of Lulworth Castle by the Most 
Reverend Charles Walmesley, D.D., Bishop of Rama 
and Senior Vicar-Apostolic of London.* 


Knowing from his experience as Prefect-Apostolic 
that he could not continue indefinitely to depend on 
the casual arrival of priests from Europe to serve the 
needs of his vast Diocese, Bishop Carroll, before re- 
turning to America, made arrangements with the Sul- 
pician Fathers to open a Seminary at Baltimore. In 
all his extensive Diocese there were only about thirty- 
five priests and thirty churches and a number of sta- 
tions visited at long and irregular intervals. 


The French Revolution, by closing innumerable 
seminaries and universities, and forcing pastors from 
their parishes, cast into exile a group of highly trained 
and truly apostolic priests. Between 1791-1800, twenty- 
seven French priests came to the United States, making 
an invaluable contribution to the welfare of the Church 
in this country.” The missions of Kentucky profited 
immensely by the coming of these priests. Father 
Spalding in his Sketches observed: 

The Catholic Church in the United States is deeply 


indebted to the zeal of the exiled French clergy; no 
portion of the American church owes more to them 
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than that of Kentucky. They supplied our infant mis- 
sions with most of their earliest and most zealous 
labourers; and they likewise gave us our first Bishops.® 


In less than twenty years, 1789-1807, the Cath- 
olic population of the United States increased from 
thirty thousand to one hundred and fifty thousand. 
For the good of religion in this country, the Holy See, 
in 1808, erected four new dioceses. Baltimore was 
elevated to an archdiocese, with suffragan Sees at Phil- 
adelphia, New York, Boston and Bardstown in Ken- 
tucky.’ 


In 1784, when Reverend John Carroll was ap- 
pointed Prefect-Apostolic of the United States of North 
America, the territory of the present Diocese of Cov- 
ington, as established in 1780, lay within the three 
easternmost counties of the State of Virginia — Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln and Fayette. With the increased and 
steady westward emigration following the War of In- 
dependence, stations multiplied rapidly in present east- 
ern Kentucky, and flourishing towns, as well as rural 
communities, began to take shape.* Beginning in 1785, 
and while this territory was a part of the Diocese of 
Baltimore, extensive political development warranted 
the formation of twenty-four new counties.? When 
Kentucky was made a State, June 1, 1792, more than 
half of the population of the entire State resided in 
the territory of the present Diocese of Covington. 
Present Fayette County was the most densely popu- 
lated section of the State, while Woodford, Bourbon, 
Madison and Mason counties ranked high with other 
sections of the State.’° Lexington became the “Athens 
of the West” and the leading town of Kentucky, with 
Washington, in Mason County, its closest rival. Along 
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the Ohio River, small towns began to appear from 
Limestone Creek to the mouth of the Kentucky River. 
But nowhere did growth keep pace with that in the 
Blue Grass region. During the following decade, 1800- 
1810, Lexington more than doubled in population, 
and Frankfort became the next most flourishing town 
in the State.** 

The continued migration of Catholics west of 
the Alleghenies without the care of priests was a source 
of anxiety to Bishop Carroll, both while Prefect- 
Apostolic and later as Bishop. For a number of years 
he was unable to supply a missionary for these western 
missions. The beginning of immigration of large groups 
of families, especially from Maryland, in 1785, made 
the need of missionaries for the distant frontier country 
even more imperative. 

In 1785, a “league” of sixty Catholic families 
was formed in Maryland, mostly residents of St. Mary 
County, pledging to emigrate to Kentucky, as circum- 
stances would permit, within a specified time. Twenty- 
five families therefore left Maryland early in the spring 
of 1785, destined for the Pottinger Creek land in the 
vicinity of Goodwin’s Station in Nelson County. It ap- 
pears that these Catholics had been deceived in regard 
to the quality of the land purchased by land specu- 
lators of Baltimore who were owners of patents from 
the government of Virginia covering surveys in this 
region. As a matter of fact, before leaving Maryland 
the emigrants purchased land on the representations 
of the speculators. On arriving in Kentucky, they found 
themselves owners of very poor land. Later Catholic 
emigrants were not content with settling on this poor 
land adjoining the settlements of the first settlers in 
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Nelson County, but sought more fertile lands. Com- 
menting on this fact, Father Spalding, in the Sketches, 
says: “The selection of Pottinger’s Creek as the loca- 
tion of the new Catholic colony was unfortunate. The 
land was poor and the situation uninviting.””” 

The first priest of record to have visited pioneer 
settlers in Kentucky was the Reverend Paul de St. 
Pierre, a former Revolutionary War Chaplain of the 
German regiment of Deux-Ponts. E. Polk Johnson in 
his work A History of Kentucky and Kentuckians, in- 
cludes a letter dated February, 1785, which Father 
St. Pierre wrote to Father Carroll stating that he would 
visit the Catholics in Kentucky.** 

In 1787, Father Carroll gave Reverend Charles 
M. Whalen, an Irish Capuchin, an appointment to 
the Kentucky missions. Father Whalen accompanied 
a Catholic colony emigrating to Kentucky in the spring 
of 1787. But Father Whalen’s ministry in Kentucky 
was beset with so many trials and difficulties that, 
early in the spring of 1790, he returned to Maryland. 

There were no churches in present Kentucky when 
Father Whalen came to the missions, nor did he build 
any churches. He offered Mass in the homes of the 
Catholic settlers. Most of his time was spent in present 
western Kentucky. Father Diomede Pohlkamp, O.F.M., 
author of the pamphlet, First Missionary in Kentucky 
in 1787, Life of Rev. Father Charles Maurice Whalen, 
O.F.M., Cap., would include Scott, Madison and Fay- 
ette counties as places probably visited by Father 
Whalen during his stay in present Kentucky.’* 

The next missionary to come to Kentucky was the 
Reverend William de Rohan, who came with a cara- 
van of emigrants from North Carolina and east Ten- 
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nessee in 1790. Father de Rohan had come into Ken- 
tucky unauthorized by Bishop Carroll. He had been 
given a mission in Virginia, but he later wandered 
into North Carolina, Tennessee, and finally into Ken- 
tucky. He exercised his ministry in Kentucky until 
Father Badin, Vicar General, took up residence in 
Nelson County in 1795. After that he engaged in work 
of education. Father de Rohan erected the first church 
in Kentucky in 1792, on the farm of Basil Hayden, 
near the present site of Holy Cross Church, Nelson 
County. He remained in Kentucky until his death in 
1832. His ministry in the eastern part of the State 
was at most transient.”° 

In 1793, Bishop Carroll assigned two French 
priests to the Kentucky missions, Reverend Michael 
B. Barriére and Reverend Stephen T. Badin. Father 
Barriére, a native of Bordeaux, had exercised his 
priestly ministry in France for several years before it 
was interrupted by the French Revolution. Father 
Badin, not yet ordained to the priesthood, had come 
to America in 1791, in the company of two Sulpician 
Fathers, Reverend Benedict Flaget and Reverend John 
David. Shortly after his ordination by Bishop Carroll, 
May 25, 1793, Father Badin was assigned with Father 
Barriére to Kentucky. The latter, at that time, was 
invested with the office of Vicar General of the Ken- 
tucky missions.*® 


First Parish in the Territory of Present Diocese 


The first parish in the territory of the present 
Diocese of Covington was on Elkhorn Creek in Wood- 
ford County (the present site of White Sulphur in 
western Scott County). This parish, dedicated to St. 
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Francis, had the honor of having for its resident pastor 
the Reverend Stephen Theodore Badin, the first priest 
ordained in the United States. 

A group of Catholic families from Maryland had 
settled near the Forks of Elkhorn in 1786, followed 
by more such emigrations. Among the first settlers 
at White Sulphur were: Robert and James Combs; 
James, Ignatius and John B. Gough; Bennet and Henry 
S. Greenwell; Mrs. Ann James, Thomas Courtney 
Jenkins, James Leak, Jeremiah and George W. Tarle- 
ton, Thomas and Bernard Worland.’” They had come 
down the Ohio on flatboats, landing at Limestone. On 
their journey through the Blue Grass region, en route 
to Catholic settlements farther west, these original 
settlers in Scott County admired the fertility of the 
Kentucky River basin and decided to go no further in 
seeking a place for their new homes. They were men 
of considerable wealth and “wide-awake” farmers. 
This Elkhorn settlement soon became a flourishing 
rural community. The greatest disadvantage was the 
lack of the services of a priest. Accordingly, the settlers 
appealed to Father Carroll for a resident priest, as- 
suring him that they would make suitable provisions 
for a priest’s support.** 

Fathers Barriére and Badin set out on foot for 
Kentucky from Baltimore September 6, 1793. At Pitts- 
burgh, November 3, they embarked on a flatboat 
which, as were the other six accompanying boats, was 
well armed for protection against prowling Indians 
who roamed the banks of the river, decoying voyagers 
to the shores if possible or attacking them from the 
heavy timber and undergrowth which lined the banks. 
Seven days after leaving Pittsburgh the priests 
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reached Gallipolis, the old French settlement sponsored 
by the Scioto land syndicate. The two missionaries spent 
three days baptizing forty infants and administering to 
the spiritual needs of the congregation who earnestly 
pleaded that they remain with them. But having been 
assigned by their Bishop to the Kentucky missions, the 
two priests continued down the Ohio to Limestone. 
From there they walked sixty-five miles to Lexington. 
The first night out was very cold, but they were fortu- 
nate enough to come upon an old mill where they 
slept on the grain sacks. The next day they passed 
Blue Lick Springs, where Father Barriére chanced 
upon a human skull, a sad reminder of the disastrous 
battle which had taken place on that site between 
Kentucky frontiersmen and the Indians ten years be- 
fore. The two missionaries reached Lexington on the 
last day of November, and on the following morning, 
December 1, 1793, the First Sunday of Advent, Father 
Badin offered his first Mass in a mission field in which 
he was to become the pioneer of the Church. Later the 
same day the two priests journeyed from Lexington 
to the Catholic settlement on the Elkhorn (in Scott 
County), about sixteen miles distant, where Father 
Barriére gave the Catholics there the privilege of a 
Sunday Mass. With a priest in their midst, Christmas 
of 1793 was a joyful occasion for the Scott County 
Catholic settlement and vicinity.’® 


After a short stay in Scott County Father Barriére 
proceeded immediately to take charge of the Catholic 
settlements in the Bardstown area, leaving Father Badin 
as the pastor of the Elkhorn settlement and neighbor- 
ing missions.”° The difficulties and the demands of the 
rude state of frontier life proved too trying for Father 
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Barriére, the older of the two missionaries, and in April, 
1794, a little more than four months after their arrival 
in Kentucky, he departed from Louisville for New 
Orleans.** Left alone on the Kentucky missions by the 
departure of Father Barriére, Father Badin continued 
to reside in Scott County for about a year and a half, 
St. Francis Parish becoming the mission headquarters 
for the entire State of Kentucky. On August 2, 1794, 
Bishop Carroll designated Father Badin Vicar General 
of the Kentucky missions.”* 

When Fathers Barriére and Badin arrived in Scott 
County in 1793, the congregation, numbering about 
twenty-five Catholic families, was already considering 
the erection of a church. During the following year, 
1794, under the direction of Father Badin, a frame 
church, thirty by thirty feet, was built and dedicated 
to the service of God under the patronage of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales. This first church erected within the con- 
fines of the present Diocese and the second in the State 
of Kentucky, stood on a knoll near the home of Thomas 
Courtney Jenkins, on the old Limestone Trail, about 
two miles west of the present church.”* Before the 
building was ready for divine services, Father Badin 
offered Mass in the home of Mrs. Ann James, a pious: 
and cultured widow, in whose home the early mission- 
aries were always welcome.”* 

In Scott County Father Badin did not have a pas- 
toral residence, but he depended on the hospitality of 
certain members of the congregation, especially James: 
Gough and Joseph Fenwick.” In the same letter, Aug- 
ust 2, 1794, in which Father Badin was appointed 
Vicar General of the Kentucky missions, Bishop Carroll 
also discussed the matter of the Scott County congre- 
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gation supporting their pastor. Referring to the promise 
they had made in this important matter, Bishop Carroll 
insisted that they procure suitable land and build a 
pastoral residence. His Excellency declared: 

I expect, therefore, that they will without delay, pro- 
cure land . . . stock it and build a house . . .; and I 
shall not feel myself at all obliged to look out for any 
one to serve them; in this case you may, at your dis- 
cretion, seek some other station where your services will 
be better regarded, and more attention paid to your 
necessary support.?® 

Within the next few months, Joseph and William 
Fenwick took the initiative in acquiring a piece of 
property. On February 3, 1795, a tract of three hundred 
acres, on the north side of Elkhorn adjoining Dan- 
drige’s military survey, was obtained from Mayjor 
Thomas Quirk. But there arose conflicting claims to 
the land, however, and legal proceedings prevented 
Father Badin from taking over the property for church 
purposes. He was planning to take up residence in a 
small cabin built near the chapel, when he decided 
to make Nelson County the center of the Kentucky 
missions.”* 

Father Badin was a man of strong convictions and 
determination. The unstable conditions of the times, 
the carefree dispositions of pioneer life tended to make 
pioneer Catholics careless in their religious life. He was 
certainly another John the Baptist crying in the wild- 
erness, and he was bent on restoring proper discipline 
in the home. He insisted on family prayer in common, 
the proper instruction of the young and of the slave 
servants found in many households. To accomplish this 


he used methods of discipline which would be practical 
and effective.”* 
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His stay in Scott County, it would seem, was a mix- 
ture of the bitter and the sweet. Some of his social con- 
tacts were the happiest of his memories, while the un- 
ruliness of an element in the congregation occasioned 
some of his bitterest experiences. He found in the Scott 
County congregation a number of people of refined 
tastes and education. There were others, too, in Lex- 
ington, men of refinement from the East, some of whom 
were Protestants, with whom Father Badin had cordial 
friendship. Whereas, on the other hand, the unusual 
material prosperity enjoyed by the settlers in Scott 
County found expression in an inordinate desire for 
riches on the part of some of the congregation, and in 
general kept the status of religion in the settlement from 
being on the ascendency. A bad temper and rebellious 
spirit on the part of some was evident from the early 
days of the parish. The tenure of Church property in- 
dependent of the pastor’s control became a recurring 
issue. From time to time dissensions arose in the con- 
gregation between the members themselves, as well as 
between certain factions and the priest in charge. 
Father Badin himself later declared that this congre- 
gation tried his patience more than any other during 
his priestly career, a reputation which the congre- 
gation lived up to for several generations of families, 
the first thirty-five years of the history of the parish 
being colored with accounts of strife and dissension, 
which at times reached the stage of serious scandal, 
and which in every instance worked to the detriment 
of parish unity and the advancement of religion.”° 


Towards the latter part of 1795, Father Badin 
moved his residence to Nelson County. There, about 
three miles from the original Holy Cross Church, he 
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erected a residence, with a temporary chapel, which 
he called St. Stephen’s after his patron Saint.®° During 
the next three years or more, the Scott County con- 
gregation was without a resident pastor, being visited 
by Father Badin as often as his vast missionary circuit 
would permit. The suit against the property intended 
for the pastor’s property proved to be a lengthy affair, 
and the congregation later became divided on the lo- 
cation of the priest’s land. As the unsettled conditions 
in the congregation on this point offered little hope for 
another resident pastor in the near future, some of the 
Catholics, among whom was Joseph Fenwick, left the 
region and moved to the Illinois country.** 

In 1797, the Kentucky missions received another 
priest, the Reverend Michael Fournier, a native of the 
Diocese of Blois, France. The mission territory assigned 
to his care by Father Badin included, besides stations 
in western Kentucky, Madison County in present east- 
ern Kentucky. Father Fournier met his death in 1803, 
from over-exertion while laboring on the little farm 
adjoining his residence.” 

In 1799, Bishop Carroll sent Father Badin two 
more priests, Reverend Anthony Salmon, also of the 
Diocese of Blois and a devoted friend of Father Fourn- 
ier,** and the Reverend John Thayer, the first native 
American priest to work in the State of Kentucky and 
a convert from the Congregational ministry in 1783.** 
Father Salmon was assigned to missions at Hardin’s 
Creek, Bardstown and vicinity. Father Thayer was 
appointed pastor to the Elkhorn settlement in Scott 
County and neighboring stations. 


In February, 1799, the Elkhorn settlement, hav- 
ing received only occasional visits from Father Badin 
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since his departure to Nelson County, received its second 
resident pastor, Reverend John Thayer, with great 
joy.°> The new pastor, on his part, was zealous in every 
respect, eagerly concerned with the betterment of re- 
ligious conditions in every way possible. But he soon 
encountered disfavor with some of the congregation. 
His great zeal in behalf of the slaves was regarded 
unfavorably by many of the parishioners. Some, too, 
objected to the free expression of his political views. 
Complaints reached Father Badin and he visited Scott 
County several times to try to better relations.** Father 
Thayer’s ministry continued for two years, until 1801. 
Two years later, in 1803, he departed from Kentucky. 


With the departure of Father Thayer, the Scott 
County congregation was again without a resident 
pastor. Father Badin included it in his missionary tours 
at irregular intervals, as he was again alone on the 
missions until the spring of 1805, when he received a 
co-worker in the person of the Reverend Charles 
Nerinckx, a native of Belgium, whose zealous mission- 
ary activity has won for him in history the title, “St. 
Paul of Kentucky.” The ministry of Father Nerinckx 
in Kentucky brought him into contact with the mis- 
sions in eastern Kentucky.*’ In the fall of 1805, Rev- 
erend Urbain Guillet, Superior of the Trappists who 
had come to this country in 1804, moved the Trappist 
House from Pigeon Hills, near Conawago, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Kentucky, settling on Pottinger’s Creek, Nel- 
son County, about a mile from Holy Cross Church.** 
In the spring of the following year, 1806, Reverend 
Edward Fenwick, O.P., established the first Dominican 
House in the United States in Washington County, 
Kentucky, the foundation being known as St. Rose 
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Monastery.*® During this time, while parish life was 
taking shape and being solidified in western Kentucky 
communities under the influence of religious orders and 
resident pastors, all of eastern Kentucky, comprising 
the present Diocese of Covington, was without a resi- 
dent priest. 


In a letter to Bishop Carroll, October 20, 1806, 
Father Badin reported that he had spent four weeks in 
the “upper counties,” ministering to the congregations 
of St. Francis, St. Peter and St. Christopher. Shortly 
afterwards, he appealed to Father Wilson, the Domin- 
ican Provincial of St. Rose, to care for the Scott County 
settlement during the winter of 1806-1807, but Father 
Wilson could not at that time grant the request of the 
Vicar General. In the meantime Father Badin en- 
countered a new outburst of disorder in the Scott 
County congregation over the temporalities of the 
Church. A movement was inaugurated to form what 
they considered a constitution to govern the temporal 
affairs of the congregation. A number of the Scott 
County Catholics, constituting the majority, had drawn 
up such a document. Article twelve of the Constitution 
will give the trend of the movement: 

No person shall be deemed a qualified voter, until he 
arrives at the age of 21 years, resides in the precincts 
of the Congreg. and enters his name to this compact, 
who shall be first notified of it by the Trustees; and 
when notified thereof, if they should refuse to enter 
their names to the compact, and also refuse to comply 
with the resolution passed in Session assembled, the 
(Lay-) President and Trustees shall inform the residing- 
Priest of such refusal, and such Priest is hereby re- 


quested to refuse his spiritual assistance to all such per- 
40 
sons. 
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Father Badin met the issue with prompt determi- 
nation, and was able to curb the movement before it 
got too far under way. In the meantime, Bishop Car- 
roll himself requested of the Dominican Fathers a resi- 
dent priest for the Scott County parish. Father Wilson, 
the Provincial, although it was not in accord with his 
plans, assigned one of the Dominicans, the Reverend 
Antoninus Angier, to take charge of St. Francis congre- 
gation. It was not until January of 1809, however, that 
Father Angier took up residence in Scott County.*? 


Apart from St. Francis congregation in Scott 
County, the Catholic population of eastern Kentucky 
was scattered. The larger groups of Catholics were to 
be found at Lexington, in Madison County, Mason 
County, and at Frankfort. 


The Lexington Congregation 


Of all the cities in the Diocese, Lexington has the 
oldest Catholic history. From the time that it was settled 
in 1779, and laid out as a town in 1781, there was a 
definite, prominent Catholic strain among the people.*” 
Immigration to the Blue Grass came down the Ohio 
to Limestone, with pack-horse transportation over the 
great buffalo “Middle Trace,” via Lower Blue Lick 
Springs to Lexington. Lexington was fast becoming 
the “Queen City” west of the Alleghenies. It was laid 
out with wide streets under the trees of the primeval 
woods. A long stretch of turf was on one side of the 
stream for a “town common.” It had inns and taverns 
in the old Virginia style. Its shops displayed the cost- 
liest merchandise of Philadelphia. The rude log dwell- 
ings were fast giving way to more fashionable structures 
of frame and brick. Stretching away from the town 
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toward the encompassing wilderness, were orderly 
gardens and orchards, fields of maize, wheat, flax and 
hemp. It was a bustling little community, the center of 
feverish frontier life beyond the Alleghenies. Such was 
the colorful little town of Lexington, with a population 
approaching a thousand, when Father Badin offered 
Mass there on the First Sunday of Advent in 1793, 
for a little group of Catholics who were to form 
the nucleus of the Church in the rapidly growing 
metropolis of the West. 


The first Mass, of record, offered in Lexington 
on that memorable occasion, was in the home of Dennis 
McCarthy, a former Revolutionary War veteran, who 
at the time was employed as a clerk in the commercial 
house of John Moyland. John Moyland’s store was 
located on Main Street opposite the courthouse. The 
living quarters of Dennis McCarthy were on the second 
floor of the building.** 


While Father Badin resided in Scott County, he 
was a frequent visitor in Lexington. When Dennis 
McCarthy departed from Lexington to go to New 
Orleans, Father Badin was accustomed to say Mass in 
the home of Thomas Tibbatts located at the northwest- 
ern corner of Second and Broadway. In January, 
1799, Thomas Tibbatts opened in Lexington the tavern 
known as “The Sign of the Sheaf of Wheat.” The 
1810 Census described him as the head of a family of 
nine and owner of four slaves. Mass, as a rule, was 
offered once a month at Lexington during the winter 
months; but some of the summer months went by with- 
out- Mass, this being the best time for the missionaries 
to attend outlying and scattered flocks, when there 
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were no swollen rivers, nor severity of weather, and 
the trails were in better condition.** 

The little congregation of Lexington included some 
of the most influential citizens of the town. Among the 
early Catholics there may be mentioned: Matthew 
Alton, Cornelius Beatty, James Conover, Cornelius 
Coyle, Enoch Fenwick, Patrick Geohegan, Samuel 
Hickey, Pierre Janviére (often referred to as Peter 
January), William Leavy, Jesse Lewis, Dennis Mc- 
Carthy, Kenneth McCoy, William McCoy, Patrick 
McCullough, John Moyland (Moylan), Jeremiah 
Murphy, Patrick Owens, William Stickney, Mrs. Te- 
garden, Thomas Tibbatts, David Vance, Charles Van- 
couver, James Wier, Mrs. Wirt, and Thomas Wor- 
land.*° 

In 1801, Father John Thayer contracted for the 
purchase of a lot “adjoining the Baptist graveyard,” 
in the lower part of the town on West Main Street, 
upon which stood an old one-room log house, the 
second built in Lexington. The site was a portion of 
in-lot No. 18, part of the estate of John McNair. The 
lot ran through to Short Street and was within a few 
hundred feet of the present St. Paul Church. This 
property was deeded to Father Badin, November 20, 
1804, by Samuel Ayers and Jane McNair for the sum 
of three hundred dollars. In a letter, February 26, 
1805, to Bishop Carroll, Father Badin states, “Two 
weeks ago I returned from the upper counties, I ob- 
tained at last by paying of my own pocket of $70 a 
deed for the chapel lot at Lexington. It was a difficult 
affair as the vendor had died some years ago and left 
orphans behind.”’*® During the time that eastern Ken- 
tucky was a part of the Diocese of Baltimore, and in 
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fact until 1812, this building, referred to as “The 
Chapel,” served the Catholics of Lexington as their 
place of worship. 


St. Christopher Mission, Madison County 


During this period, 1784-1808, small Catholic set- 
tlements and isolated Catholic families were to be found 
throughout present Madison County, along the prin- 
cipal streams flowing into the Kentucky River. There 
was an early Catholic settlement of about six pioneer 
Catholic families along Muddy Creek constituting the 
first Catholic settlement of a considerable size in the 
present Diocese of Covington. From Boonesboro Fort, 
the Boone trace followed up Otter Creek, “at half a 
mile from the mouth, crossed to the E. side; crossed 
again to the w. side, when 314 miles from the fort; 
struck the mouth of the East fork of Otter, at 45% 
miles distance from the fort; thence followed up Otter 
creek, diverging westward toward Richmond.”** The 
beginning of this early Catholic pioneer settlement in 
Madison County may date from as early as 1779 or 
1780. The settlement consisted of the Christopher Dur- 
bin family, of six sons and six daughters; the Elisha 
Logsden family, with six sons and seven daughters, 
and the families of Joshua Brown, Clement Howard, 
Edward Logsden, and a Spink family. Another early 
pioneer Catholic family in Madison County was the 
Wagers family. From this early settlement in the vicin- 
ity of Otter and Muddy creeks, future generations 
moved over into present Estill County along Station 
Camp Creek, and later into Lee County along Contrary 
Creek. The Reverend E. J. Durbin, a distinguished 
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Kentucky missionary, son of John Durbin and Patience 
Logsden Durbin, was born in Madison County in 1800. 


When missionaries later came into Kentucky, the 
Catholics of Madison County received occasional and 
irregular visits. Father Badin visited the settlement at 
various intervals, but sometimes more than a year in- 
tervened between them. His visits to the Catholic set- 
tlement of Madison County were always a source of 
consolation to him. He held the Madison County con- 
gregation in the highest esteem. In a letter to Bishop 
Carroll, February 26, 1805, Father Badin wrote thus 
regarding the Madison County congregation: 

I visited lately the Congreg. of Madison Cty. which 

had not seen me for 15 months before. It is always pain- 

ful for me to be absent, as I find always on my return 

that some of my Parishoners [sic] have deceased in 

my absence without Spiritual assistance. The good 

people of Madison who are the most virtuous congreg. 

in this State, tho’ seldom visited by Clergymen afford 

me great comfort indeed, tho’ there must be a propor- 

tionate number of delinquents there, as in other Con- 

greg. Their faith, their honesty, their industry, their sim- 
plicity of manners, their poverty, in the eyes of the world, 


their riches in the eyes of God & the regularity of dis- 


cipline observed among them is truly astonishing . . .*8 


When Father Fournier arrived in Kentucky in 
1797, Madison County was part of the territory assigned 
to his care by Father Badin. Father Fournier visited 
Madison County about four times a year. When Father 
Badin was left alone in Kentucky after the departure 
of Father Thayer in 1803, the Madison County settle- 
ment received less frequent visits from a priest. By 
1805, the Muddy Creek settlement consisted of twenty- 
three families, several families having emigrated to 
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other locations. Many of the early Catholic settlers 
of Madison County afterwards sought homes elsewhere 
throughout the State, where they could enjoy the regu- 
lar ministration of a priest. Many others moved into 
Missouri. By this time ten or twelve Catholic families 
of the vicinity had emigrated to the Green River area. 
On a visit to Madison County in the early part of 1805, 
Father Badin acquired a tract of two hundred acres 
of land for church purposes, situated on Drowning 
Creek four miles below the Kentucky River. Of this 
visit Father Badin wrote: 

It [the Madison County congregation] consists now of 

23 families. They should be more numerous, were it not 

for the emigration of ten or twelve families to Green 

River. I procured there a tract of 200 Acres of good 

land for an Ecclesiastical settlement; it lies on Drowning 

Creek 4 miles from Kentucky river 10 miles from Rich- 


mond the [Cty] town 33 miles from Lexington & 40 
from Danville.*® 


Before a church was erected at this site, the mis- 
sionaries offered Mass in the home of the zealous Cath- 
olice leader in this section, Christopher Durbin. The 
first church built in Madison County, soon after 1805, 
became known as St. Christopher Church, dedicated 
to the patron saint of this outstanding Catholic lay- 
man of Madison County. St. Christopher Church was 
located about sixteen miles below Boonesboro, at a 
point slightly east of Muddy Creek, in the vicinity of 
the present town of Waco.”° When Father Angier, O.P., 
became pastor of St. Francis in Scott County in 1809, 
Madison County was a part of the mission field placed 
under the care of the Dominican Fathers. 
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Catholicity in Present Mason County 


In present Mason County (at that period a part 
of Bourbon County), the Catholics dwelt in the brisk, 
flourishing little towns which grew up in the neigh- 
borhood of the Limestone harbor, the noted “landing 
place to Kentucky” on the Ohio. There had been con- 
siderable Catholic settlement in the vicinity of this 
important site following the Revolution. The pioneer 
stations in this section had been subject to savage ag- 
gression, but in the summer and fall of 1784, fortified 
possession of present Mason County was undertaken.”* 
At this time (1784), the mode of travel on the Ohio 
underwent a change, when the canoe and pirogue 
were superseded by the “Kentucky boat,” the “broad- 
horn,” or the common flatboat. The stations multiplied 
rapidly, and towns began to take shape. The mouth of 
Limestone Creek, had a fine harbor for boats descend- 
ing the Chio and was a common landing place with a 
large wagon road leading to Lexington. In 1785, the 
town of Washington was laid off on a tract of “about 
700 acres of land,” about five miles southwest of the 
port at the mouth of Limestone Creek. A second town, 
Charleston, was planned by the Virginia legislature in 
1787, on eighty acres of land at the mouth of Lawrence 
Creek, but did not materialize. Instead, the town of 
Limestone was established by the Virginia legislature 
in 1787, on a one hundred acre tract on the lower side 
of Limestone Creek. Limestone (the name later changed 
to Maysville), overshadowed by its enterprising neigh- 
bor, Washington, was of slow growth. By October, 
1805, it contained about fifty dwellings and showed 
signs of little growth, though it had been begun more 
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than fifteen years before. By 1805, there were also about 
five or six houses at the present site of Mayslick.” 

When we ponder the early traces of Catholicity 
in eastern Kentucky, our attention is drawn to the 
picturesque days of the little town of Washington. 
Travelers westward regarded the Washington of those 
days as one of the wonders of the West. Major Erkuries 
Beatty, in his diary under date of September 2, 1786, 
speaks of the origin of the town as follows: 

Crossed the North Fork of Licking about fifteen miles 


from the Blue Licks. . . . Four miles further on, we 
came to a quite nice village called Washington, within 
five miles of Limestone. . . . These people first began 


to build this place entirely in the woods last Christmas; 

and now, I suppose, there are forty houses in it, chiefly 

indifferent log ones and rather scattered.>* 

Washington grew quite rapidly. It became the 
county seat of Mason County. Commerce was brisk, 
consisting chiefly of flour exported to New Orleans. 
Beautiful plantations were in the environs of the town. 
The fields were well cultivated and enclosed by well- 
kept fences. From an early date it was celebrated for 
its schools. In 1797, there were seventeen stores in 
Washington. In 1805 it was a thriving town, contain- 
ing about one hundred and fifty houses, ten or twelve 
of which were of brick or stone.** 


Catholics resided at Limestone and at Washington. 
They were anxious to have a resident priest. In 1804, 
a Mr. O’Neill of Limestone wrote Father Badin re- 
questing one. Mentioning this fact to Bishop Carroll, 
Father Badin wrote: 

When I was in Lexington last I received an invita- 

tion from four quarters to pay them visit; one of the 

applicants was from Chellicothee [sic] and another 
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from Limestone. There is one Mr. O’Neill, who wrote 

to me that about the last mentioned place 120£ might 

be raised for the support of a clergyman, and that he 

himself would subscribe the third part of that sum.>® 

In the latter part of September, 1807, Father 
Badin, en route to Baltimore, stopped at Washington 
and offered Mass. Referring to his visit at Washington 
in a letter to his co-worker, Reverend Charles Nerinckx, 
he wrote: 

Last Sunday I said Mass in Washington, an incipient 

town of Kentucky, four miles from the Ohio frontier. 

I preached in the court-house, several representatives, 

and fifteen Catholic families whom I had apprised of my 

arrival through the newspapers, being present. There 

are about thirty Catholic families, who had not had a 

chance to hear Mass for years.5® 

In 1809, the care of the Catholics in this section 
of Mason County was given to Father Angier, O.P., 
the newly appointed pastor at St. Francis Church in 
Scott County. The congregation in the northeastern 
part of Mason County became known as St. Ignatius 
Congregation.” 


Catholicity in the State’s Capital 


Following the adjournment of the Second Session 
of the First Kentucky Assembly at Lexington, December 
22, 1792, the town of Frankfort, situated on the bank 
of the Kentucky River amid picturesque surroundings, 
was to become the permanent Capital of the Common- 
wealth. The first Catholic missionaries traversing cen- 
tral Kentucky found a few Catholics at Frankfort and 
others scattered throughout Franklin County. In the 
autumn of 1805, Reverend Edward Fenwick, O.P., 
founder of the first Dominican House in the United 
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States in Washington County, Kentucky, and later first 
Bishop of Cincinnati, Ohio, visited Kentucky in pre- 
paration for his contemplated establishment. On this 
trip, he stopped to visit his relatives who had been 
among the Maryland emigrants then settled in Scott 
and Franklin counties.” 


Father Badin included Frankfort in his mission 
tours of central Kentucky. From 1799 to 1804, when 
he visited the Capital city, he made his headquarters 
at the home of John Mullanphy, a prominent Catholic 
merchant. In 1802, Mr. Mullanphy built a schooner 
for the purpose of engaging in trade with the West 
Indies. After several successful trips down the Missis- 
sippi, the schooner was lost in a gale. In 1804, he left 
Frankfort for St. Louis, where he gained great promi- 
nence as a Catholic philanthropist.°® The January 19, 
1933 issue of the Covington Diocesan paper, The Mes- 
senger, carries an item of interest regarding John Mul- 
lanphy and early Catholicity at Frankfort. It quotes 
a letter, dated July 29, 1888, received by Reverend 
Ferdinand Brossart from a grandchild of John Mul- 
lanphy, giving the reminiscences of his mother 
(daughter of John Mullanphy) at Frankfort as follows: 

John Mullanphy left Baltimore with his wife and 2 
children in the Fall of 1798, and went to Danville, 
Kentucky. He there engaged Mr. Kane O’Hara to go 
with him to Frankfort, where he intended to open a 
store, to act as his clerk. Kane O’Hara was a Catholic, 
with a young wife and an infant child. Mr. Mullanphy 
left his wife and children in Danville, until he had pre- 
pared a home for them in Frankfort. Mr. O’Hara went 
with him. He opened a store in Frankfort and laid the 
first pavement. I was born, in the meantime at Dan- 
ville, Jan. 25th 1799, and shortly after Mr. Mul- 
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lanphy took his family and children to Frankfort, 
where he remained 6 years. It was during these 6 years 
that Stephen Theodore Badin came to Frankfort, and 
celebrated Mass in Mr. Mullanphy’s house, and at- 
tended to the spiritual needs of the few Catholics in 
Frankfort. They attended Mass, and Rev. Fr. Badin re- 
mained a few days at Mr. Mullanphy’s house. 

Father Thayer, as did other priests at St. Francis 
Mission, visited the Catholics at Frankfort, administer- 
ing to their spiritual needs.®° With few priests on the 
western frontier, while Kentucky was a part of the 
vast Diocese of Baltimore, even the large Catholic set- 
tlement in Scott County and the congregation at Lex- 
ington were often for long intervals without the 
ministrations of a priest. The small settlements and 
isolated Catholic families of Franklin County became 
a part of the extensive mission field attached to St. 
Francis Parish, when the Dominican Fathers of St. 
Rose Monastery, Washington County, assumed tem- 
porary charge of that parish in 1809.% Frankfort was 
destined, for many years to come, to retain merely the 
status of a “station.” 
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Eastern Kentucky Part of the 
Bardstown (Louisville) Diocese 


April 8, 1808 — July 29, 1853 


BARDSTOWN LOUISVILLE 
April 8, 1808— February 13, 1841— 
February 13, 1841 July 29, 1853 


BISHOPS OF THE DIOCESE 
Most Reverend Benedict Joseph Flaget, $.S., D.D., 
1810-1832; 1833-1850 
Most Reverend John Baptist David, S.S., D.D., 
1832-1833 
Most Reverend Martin John Spalding, D.D., 
1850-1853 


COADJUTOR BISHOPS 
Most Reverend John Baptist David, S.S., D.D., 
1819-1832 
Most Reverend Guy Ignatius Chabrat, S.S., D.D., 
1834-1847 
Most Reverend Martin John Spalding, D.D., 
(with right of succession) 
1848-1850 
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Eastern Kentucky 


PART OF THE DIOCESE OF 
BARDSTOWN (LOUISVILLE) 


Eastern Kentucky, 1808-1853 


Parishes 

1794 St. Francis (1820, St. Pius) Scott County 
(White Sulphur) 

1818 St. Peter Lexington 

1837 St. Mary Covington 

1842 Mother of God Covington 

1845 Corpus Christi Newport 

1847 St. Patrick Maysville 

1848 St. Patrick (1850, Good Shepherd) Frankfort 

1851 St. Joseph Four Mile Creek 
(Campbell Cty.) 

Institutions 
1823-1833 St. Catherine Academy Scott County 
1833 St. Catherine Academy Lexington 
Priests Stationed in Eastern Kentucky 

O’Flynn, O.F.M., 1808-1816 Scott county; Lexington 

Rev. Thomas 
Angier, O.P., 

Rev. Antoninus 1808-1817 Scott county and missions 
Busch, Rev. Gustave 1849 Mother of God, Covington 
Montgomery, O.P., 1817-1822 Scott county and missions 

Rev. Samuel H. 

Boyanowsky, 1853 Mother of God, Covington 

Rev. Stanislaus 
Willett, O.P., 1817-1823 Scott county and missions; 

Rev. William T. Lexington 
Chabrat, S.S., Rev. Guy I. 1823-1824 Scott county and missions 
Kenrick, Rev. Francis P. 1827 Scott county and missions 


Elder, Rev. George A. M. 1827-1830 Scott county and missions 
Emig, Rev. I. B. 1842-1843 Mother of God, Covington 
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McMahon, Rev. Edward 1830-1845, 


Hartlaub, Rev. Peter 
Hayden, Rev. George 
Heiss, Rev. Michael 
Coomes, Rev. Charles J. 
McGill, Rev. John W. 
Meier, S.J., Rev. F. 
Drew, Rev. John A. 
Spalding, Rev. Martin J. 
McMahon, Rev. Abraham 
Fennelly, Rev. William 
Boeswald, Rev. Charles 


Karge, Rev. F. 
Joyce, Rev. John 
Kuepfer, Rev. Lawrence 
Hymann, Rev. Theodore 


Maguire, Rev. John 
Lancaster, Rev. James M. 
Voll, Rev. John 


Berger, Rev. August 
McSweeney, Rev. John 
Montgomery, O.P., 

Rev. Stephen H. 
Kihr, Rev. Ferdinand 
Lamy, Rev. John B. 
Daly, Rev. Cornelius 
Butler, Rev. Thomas R. 
Patschowski, S.J., 

Rev. Joseph 


1848 
1849-1852 
1833-1834 
1843 
1835 
1835-1836 
1851 
1836-1845 
1840 
1844-1848 
1845 
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Scott county and missions; 
Lexington 
Mother of God, Covington 
Scott county and missions 
Mother of God, Covington 
Scott county and missions 
Lexington 
Corpus Christi, Newport 
Scott county and missions 
Lexington 
Lexington 
Maysville 


1843-1846 Mother of God, Covington; 


1852 

1847-1852 
1851-1852 
1846-1847 


1849-1853 
1848-1853 
1851-1853 


1851-1852 
1852-1853 
1837-1845 


1841-1853 
1848-1850 
1848-1851 
1851-1853 
1848-1851 


Corpus Christi, Newport 
Mother of God, Covington 
Lexington 
Corpus Christi, Newport 
St. Mary, Covington; 

Corpus Christi, Newport 
Lexington 
Frankfort 
Four Mile; Corpus Christi, 

Newport 
Corpus Christi, Newport 
Maysville 
St. Mary, Covington 


Mother of God, Covington 
St. Mary, Covington 

St. Mary, Covington 

St. Mary, Covington 
Corpus Christi, Newport 


Sisters in Eastern Kentucky 


Sisters of Charity 
of Nazareth 


1823-1853 


Scott county; Lexington 
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DuRING THE FORTY-FIVE YEARS, April 8, 1808 to July 
29, 1853, extending from the early part of the reign of 
His Holiness, Pius VII through the first part of the 
pontificate of His Holiness, Pius [X, eastern Kentucky, 
now comprising the Diocese of Covington, was a part 
of the Diocese of Bardstown (Louisville), Kentucky. 
With the establishing of four new Dioceses at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Bardstown, by His Holi- 
ness, Pius VII, April 8, 1808, the Diocese of Bardstown, 
Kentucky, became the first See west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. According to the Papal Bull of erection, 
Ex debito pastoralis, the Diocese of Bardstown em- 
braced the States of Kentucky and Tennessee. But 
until such time as other dioceses might be prudently 
formed, the Bishop of Bardstown was given jurisdiction 
over the whole northwest territory of the then United 
States, including besides Kentucky and Tennessee, the 
territory comprising the present States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
about half of Arkansas.‘ The Venerable Patriarch of 
the West, the Most Reverend Benedict Joseph Flaget, 
S.S., D.D., lived to see, before his death February 11, 
1850, ten new dioceses formed from the vast territory 
originally placed under his care.” 


As early as 1790, Bishop Carroll had petitioned 
the Holy See for an Auxiliary Bishop, or for a division 
of his extensive Diocese, but the Holy See did not 
see fit to grant such a request so soon after the erection 
of the Diocese. Among other places the Bishop felt 
that a See west of the Alleghenies would greatly benefit 
the growth of the Church in that part of the country. 
As early as 1799, Bishop Carroll had discussed the mat- 
ter with Father Badin. On December 7, 1800, Bishop 
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Carroll was given an Auxiliary in the person of the Most 
Reverend Leonard Neale, D.D. In 1802 and again in 
1806, the Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of 
the Faith requested of Bishop Carroll information and 
names of suitable cities for new Sees. For a western 
diocese, Bishop Carroll favored Frankfort or Lexington 
as the location of the episcopal See, but Father Badin 
favored Bardstown because most of the Catholics in 
Kentucky resided in the vicinity of that town. In a 
letter to Bishop Carroll, December 6, 1804, Father 
Badin suggested the towns of Bardstown, Danville, or 
Lexington — Danville being in the center of the State; 
Lexington, the “most populous and thriving in the 
State”; and Bardstown, since it was “in the heart of 
the Catholic settlements.” In his letter to the Sacred 
Congregation, June 17, 1807, Bishop Carroll recom- 
mended Bardstown as the seat of a western diocese.® 


Bishop Benedict Joseph Flaget, the first occupant 
of the newly erected frontier Kentucky See, was a Sul- 
pician Father and a native of France. Sixteen years 
previous to his appointment as Bishop, owing to the 
French Revolution, he had come to the United States 
as an exile of his native country.* Although news of 
his episcopal appointment reached Father Flaget Sep- 
tember 8, 1808, more than two years elapsed before 
his consecration took place. The official documents di- 
recting the consecration of the newly appointed Bishops 
of the United States, because of delayed transit, did 
not reach Archbishop Carroll until August 10, 1810.° 
On November 4, 1810, the Feast of St. Charles Borro- 
meo, Bishop-elect Flaget was consecrated by Arch- 
bishop Carroll at St. Patrick Church, Fell’s Point, 
Baltimore, Maryland.® The necessity of raising funds 
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for the journey to his See in Kentucky further delayed 
his departure from Baltimore. In fact, it was not until 
the following May, six months after his consecration, 
that Bishop Flaget, May 11, 1811, accompanied by 
Reverend John B. David, S.S., and three Seminarians 
left Baltimore for Kentucky.” The first part of the trip, 
to Pittsburgh, was made by stagecoach. Meeting with 
Very Reverend Edward Fenwick, O.P. and some mem- 
bers of his Community at Pittsburgh, the Bishop de- 
scended the Ohio to Louisville in the company of Father 
Fenwick. Father Badin had dispatched an equipage to 
Louisville to meet the Bishop, who was escorted to 
Bardstown by Father Charles Nerinckx. June 9, 1811 
stands as a memorable date in the history of the Church 
in the West, for on that day the West welcomed its 
first Bishop. As the Bishop approached Bardstown, he 
was welcomed by Father O’Flynn and a group of the 
faithful who escorted him to his future See, a small 
western community, the county seat of Nelson County, 
with a population of about eight hundred, and as yet 
without a Catholic church or a priest’s residence. After 
spending two days at Bardstown, the Bishop and his 
entourage proceeded fifteen miles beyond to the resi- 
dence of Fathers Badin and Nerinckx on Pottinger’s 
Creek, where the installation ceremonies were fittingly 
observed at St. Stephen’s Chapel.® 


Bishop Flaget made his headquarters at St. 
Stephen’s Chapel during his first year in Kentucky, 
until August, 1812. During the next six years or more, 
he lived at St. Thomas Seminary, at Poplar Neck, about 
three miles from Bardstown. About a year previous 
to the dedication of the new St. Joseph Cathedral at 
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Bardstown in August, 1819, he took up residence in 
Bardstown.°® 


Although handicapped by the small number of 
priests and a lack of material resources,*® the achieve- 
ments which crowned his indefatigable labors for the 
advancement of religion and the Church on the frontier 
constitute a monumental contribution to the growth 
of the Church in the United States. The establishment 
of a Diocesan Seminary coincided with the Bishop’s 
arrival in Kentucky.*’ In 1812, the foundation of two 
Kentucky Sisterhoods, the Sisters of Loretto and the 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, contributed immensely 
to the educational needs and growth of religion.*” On 
August 8, 1819, the first Cathedral of the West, a struc- 
ture of Corinthian architectural style was dedicated in 
honor of St. Joseph. The same year, Bishop Flaget re- 
ceived a Coadjutor in the person of the Most Reverend 
John Baptist David, S.S., D.D.** In 1832, Bishop Flaget 
resigned from the See of Bardstown. Rome accepted his 
resignation and in November of that year appointed 
Bishop David second Bishop of Bardstown. On the resig- 
nation of Bishop David in April, 1833, Bishop Flaget 
was reappointed. When the latter was in Rome in 1836- 
1837, he proposed to Pope Gregory XVI that the See of 
Bardstown be transferred to Louisville, which had be- 
come a great commercial center and had developed 
into the largest city of the State, rapidly increasing 
in population.'* Accordingly, on February 13, 1841, 
the Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith auth- 
orized the transfer of the See from Bardstown to Louis- 
ville.*° In the fall of that year Bishop Flaget moved his 
residence to Louisville. On August 10, 1848, Reverend 
Martin J. Spalding was appointed Coadjutor of the 
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Diocese of Louisville, with the right of succession fol- 
lowing the resignation of Bishop Chabrat. Bishop Flaget 
placed the care of diocesan affairs into the hands of the 
new Coadjutor. On the death of Bishop Flaget, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1850, Bishop Spalding became his successor 
as Bishop of Louisville.*® 


In 1808, eastern Kentucky, comprising the present 
Diocese of Covington, consisted of twenty-one counties. 
During the period 1808-1853, political development of 
the section warranted the erection of nineteen new 
counties.*’ Eastern Kentucky for many years continued 
to be the most densely settled portion of the State, 
Fayette, Bourbon and Madison counties having the 
largest populations in the territory.** When Bishop 
Flaget took possession of his Diocese in 1811, there 
were only three churches in the territory of the present 
Diocese of Covington, St. Francis in Scott County, 
“The Chapel” mission in Lexington, and _ St. 
Christopher Church, on Muddy Creek in Madison 
County. In all of eastern Kentucky at that time 
there was only one resident priest, the Reverend 
Antoninus Angier, O.P., residing at St. Francis Parish, 
Scott County.’® The Catholic population in this part of 
Kentucky was scattered, the larger congregations being 
in Scott County, at Lexington, at Washington, and in 
Madison County. As far as possible, Father Angier ex- 
tended his ministry to the missions and stations in the 
towns and rural districts. But the scarcity of priests in 
eastern Kentucky meant a defection from the Faith. 
In general, the Catholic youth grew up poorly in- 
structed, with the result that future generations were 
lost to the Faith. On his visitations through eastern 
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Kentucky, the saintly Bishop Flaget felt this condition 
very keenly. 

Bishop Flaget spent much time during the summer 
and fall of his first year in Kentucky (1811) in visit- 
ing the congregations of his vast Diocese, going from 
one mission and station to another, preaching in town- 
halls or courthouses where there were no churches. His 
visitation tours in 1811 through eastern Kentucky in- 
cluded the Catholic settlements in Franklin, Scott, and 
Fayette counties.”° The Catholics of eastern Kentucky 
found in their new spiritual Shepherd a deeply religious 
and zealous leader. His presence among them brought 
a new awakening in the practice of the Faith.** 

A more thorough visitation and acquaintance with 
the Catholic missions and the condition of religion in 
eastern Kentucky was made in the winter of 1812. A 
Provincial Council of the Bishops in Baltimore had 
been scheduled for November, 1812. Bishop Flaget de- 
cided to leave from St. Thomas Seminary in sufficient 
time to spend a few days at several of the congrega- 
tions so as to be in Baltimore by November 1. On ac- 
count of the outbreak of the War of 1812, the Council 
had to be postponed. Not receiving word of the change 
of plans in due time, Bishop Flaget set out for Balti- 
more, unaware that the Council had been deferred.” 

On his journey to Baltimore the Bishop went 
through eastern Kentucky into Ohio by way of Mays- 
ville, passing through Franklin, Scott, Fayette, Bourbon, 
and Mason counties, spending September 14 to October 
7 in the territory of the present Diocese of Covington. 
The Bishop traveled on horseback. Father Chabrat 
accompanied him to White Sulphur, and Father Badin 
joined him en route from Scott County to Baltimore.?* 
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Four days after leaving St. Thomas Seminary, 
Bishop Flaget and Father Chabrat arrived at Flat 
Creek, in Franklin County, September 14. They reached 
St. Francis Church in Scott County at eight o’clock 
the next evening.** Bishop Flaget spent ten days with 
Father Angier, during which time the Prelate had 
occasion to learn of the condition of the parish and of 
the extensive mission field attached to it. At this time 
Father Angier was considering the building of a more 
suitable church.”® 

On the evening of September 25, 1812, the Bishop 
and Father Badin departed from Mr. James Twyman’s 
home in Scott County en route to Lexington. Arriving 
in the city of their destination that night, they were 
hospitably received in the home of Thomas Tibbatts, 
one of the early Catholic settlers in Lexington and a 
recognized leader among Catholics there. Bishop Flaget 
found the religious spirit of this congregation lang- 
uishing for want of a resident priest. He and Father 
Badin remained there for three days in order to 
reanimate the spirit of the congregation. They en- 
countered a manifest good will on the part of the 
non-Catholics in the community. Father Badin esti- 
mated that there were about thirty Catholic fam- 
ilies in the vicinity at that time. Bishop Flaget 
confidently expressed the opinion that “in a couple of 
years there would be a hundred and fifty families if 
a priest resided in the town.” On Sunday, September 
27, 1812, Bishop Flaget confirmed about eighteen per- 
sons at Lexington in the little log cabin that was used 
as a chapel.”° 

Regretting that more could not be done at the 
time for the needy congregation, Bishop Flaget and 
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Father Badin left late the following afternoon (Mon- 
day, 28th) for Paris. They spent the night at a lodge 
about nine miles out of Lexington. Very early the next 
morning they continued on to Paris, which at the time 
was a town with a population of about eight hundred. 
As they traveled farther from Lexington into eastern 
Kentucky, they found more and more an irreligious 
environment and a noticeable loss of the Faith. 


On the last day of September, Bishop Flaget and 
Father Badin passed the Blue Licks (Nicholas County). 
They crossed the Licking River and reached Washing- 
ton, in Mason County, about four o’clock that afternoon. 
In this section of eastern Kentucky religion was far 
from flourishing. The Catholics were not providing for 
the Christian instruction of their children nor for their 
negro slaves. Bishop Flaget, lamenting this fact, noted 
in his Journal, “Religion is being lost in this section.” 
He realized that one of the principal reasons for this 
condition was the lack of sufficient priests in this part 
of the Diocese. He perceived the need of a resident 
priest at Lexington, who might attend stations in this 
northeastern part of Kentucky.?* At Washington, they 
stayed at the home of a Catholic family named O’Neill, 
who eagerly welcomed the opportunity of having Mass 
offered in their home. On Sunday, October 4, 1812, 
Bishop Flaget preached on the Sacrifice of the Mass 
to a group of persons, mostly Protestants, who had 
gathered at the O’Neill’s home for this occasion. On 
the same day, Father Badin spoke at the city court- 
house on the necessity of Baptism. Father Badin’s ser- 
mon stirred several lukewarm Catholics to acknowl- 
edge their Faith openly, and prompted another, who 
until then had not the courage to declare himself a 
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Catholic, to present his five children for baptism. The 
Catholics in this section having grown indifferent to 
their religion, in face of the deep prejudice of their 
fellow citizens, had lost the courage of professing that 
they were Catholic. The next day Bishop Flaget and 
Father Badin were guests for dinner at the home of 
Doctor Watts, who on the previous day had also been 
inspired by Father Badin’s sermon to profess his Faith. 

The two clergymen then left Washington for 
Limestone (now the city of Maysville) on the Ohio. 
Here they spent the night with a Gallagher family who 
were the only Catholics in the town. On this occasion 
the youngest son of Mr. Gallagher was baptized. On 
October 7, 1812, Bishop Flaget and Father Badin left 
the territory of the present Diocese crossing over into 
southern Ohio.”® 


St. Francis, The Mother-Parish 


During the first twenty-five years (1808-1833) 
while eastern Kentucky was under the jurisdiction of 
the Diocese of Bardstown, St. Francis Parish in Scott 
County was the center of Catholicity for practically all 
of eastern Kentucky, including the present Diocese of 
Covington.”® At the time that the Diocese of Bards- 
town was established (April 8, 1808), Father Badin 
was encountering more trouble with St. Francis Par- 
ish in Scott County. A group of parishioners, James 
Leak, Thomas C. Jenkins, James Gough, and Thomas 
Worland, had written to Bishop Carroll for instructions 
in regard to a proposed sale of the church property 
there, and the investment of the proceeds for the pur- 
chase of a more desirable site for church purposes. 
Bishop Carroll, in response, instructed them as follows: 
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The property must be vested in three persons, in trust 

for the congregation, and these should be Rev. Mr. 

Badin, Rev. Mr. Angier (the pastor) and one layman, 

to be selected by the clergymen named.*° 
When Father Badin arrived at St. Francis in the first 
part of April, 1808, he found himself in a very delicate 
position. The church land had been sold by the con- 
gregation, and a new site purchased without his con- 
sent or knowledge. Father Badin saw in this action the 
danger of a precedent of a serious nature, and he ac- 
cordingly instructed the congregation on Church law 
regarding the tenure of church property as found in 
the decrees of the Council of Trent and the Bull of 
Erection of the Diocese of Baltimore. He insisted that 
church property was to be held and administered by 
the clergy. He, moreover, drew up a statement, which 
would safeguard Bishop Carroll’s rights, and pre- 
sented it to be signed on Good Friday. Forty-six heads 
of families signed the statement. In August, 1808, 
Father Angier and Father Badin, in compliance with 
the instructions of Bishop Carroll, went to Scott County 
and there selected Cornelius Fenwick to serve as the 
lay trustee.** 


Father Angier took up residence in Scott County 
January 12, 1809, although the house he was to occupy 
was not yet completed. Eager to improve conditions 
in the parish, Father Angier proposed the building of 
a brick church, sixty by thirty-two feet, but his efforts 
were unsuccessful. Unacquainted as he was with the 
conditions of the parish, his action only raised new 
disturbance in the already “almost ungovernable con- 
gregation.”’*? 


The mission territory, attached to St. Francis and 
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under the care of Father Angier, included at that time 
the missions, stations and isolated Catholic families in 
Scott, Franklin, Fayette, Madison, Bourbon, Wood- 
ford, Mason, and Gallatin counties. In 1815, one 
hundred and eighty-six acres of land were bought for 
the use of the congregation, the deed for this property 
being executed in favor of Bishop Flaget. Father An- 
gier’s pastorate continued until 1817, at which time 
suffering from a serious mental disorder, he was recalled 
to St. Rose Monastery.** 

Father Angier’s successor at St. Francis Parish 
was a young Dominican priest, Reverend Samuel H. 
Montgomery, O.P., who had been ordained the pre- 
vious year. The first few years of his pastorate were 
quite effective. In 1820, under his direction, the present 
brick church at White Sulphur was erected, and dedi- 
cated to St. Pius. In the meantime, Father Montgomery 
received a co-worker for his vast mission field in the 
person of the Reverend William T. Willett, O.P., whom 
his Superior sent to assist in the care of the outlying 
missions.** 

In 1822, Father Montgomery found himself in- 
volved in difficulties, resulting from his manner of deal- 
ing with a disturbing element of the congregation. One 
of the members of the parish had attempted to secure 
for himself a piece of property to which the church of 
St. Pius had the title. In his efforts to protect the par- 
ish’s rights, Father Montgomery incurred the disfavor 
of this parishioner, who rallied to his side a group of 
malcontents in the congregation, numbering about 
thirty-seven persons, some of whom were men of social 
standing and influence. The dissenters maintained that 
their grievances were due to unjustifiable acts on the 
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part of the pastor. Father Montgomery openly declared 
that he had been calumniated and unjustly accused 
in the performance of his rightful duty. The majority 
of the congregation came to the defense of Father 
Montgomery. The dissension grew to a scandalous 
state. Petitions, demanding his removal, were sent by 
the malcontents to Father Montgomery’s Superior and 
to Bishop Flaget. Handbills were distributed reiterating 
their grievances. The disintegration of the congregation 
itself seemed threatened. The Dominican Provincial, 
Father Wilson, realized that, in spite of Father Mont- 
gomery’s priestly integrity, his usefulness as a pastor 
was undermined. He recalled Father Montgomery and 
notified Bishop Flaget of his action. And thus ended 
the pastorates of the Dominican Fathers in Scott 
County.*° 


Bishop Flaget thereupon appointed a new pastor 
to the parish (1823). His choice was the Reverend 
Guy I. Chabrat, a capable young priest, ordained 
twelve years, the first priest whom he had ordained in 
the Diocese of Bardstown.** Shortly after Father Chab- 
rat’s arrival in Scott County, Judge James Twyman, 
the outstanding convert, who was well versed in the 
Scott County congregation trouble, wrote to him coun- 
selling the new pastor to be extremely cautious and 
prudent in regard to the disturbances in the congre- 
gation. That his pastorate might be fruitful, he advised 
the greatest prudence in treating with the factions of 
the parish, lest he would incur the suspicion of par- 
tisanship. “I fear,” the Judge declared, “that our 
troubles are by no means near their end, and that 
there are some amongst us who are rife for mischief 
and rebellion.’’*” 
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Father Chabrat set about his new assignment with 
his characteristic zeal, endeavoring to transfer to the 
congregation a truly Christian spirit. His short pas- 
torate is marked with an outstanding event, calculated 
to bear much fruit for the good of religion in the par- 
ish. In April, 1823, the Sisters of Nazareth opened a 
school in Scott County. Mother Catherine Spalding, 
having been replaced at the Motherhouse by Mother 
Agnes Higdon, went with three other Sisters to Scott 
County for the new undertaking. The Sisters took with 
them the following letter from Bishop Flaget to Father 
Chabrat:** 

Nazareth, April 30, 1823 
My dear Chabrat: 

Sisters Catherine, Josephine, Bibiana and Mildred 
leave this morning for Scott County, and if this school 
proves a success, which I hope it will, we may send two 
or three other sisters there. We will do all in our power 
to make that establishment solid and flourishing. 

Three of these sisters, before their entrance into 
Religion, were under your spiritual guidance and they 
have requested me to entreat you to continue your 
interest in their spiritual welfare, so that they may ac- 
complish their own sanctification and thus promote 
the glory of God and win many souls for Him. 

Begging God’s blessing on this new undertaking, 

I am 
Yours in Christ, 
Benedict Joseph Flaget 
Bishop of Bardstown 


James Gough, an elderly member of St. Pius Par- 
ish, had donated his farm to the Sisters as a site for their 
school, on the condition that he would receive a small 
annuity during the remainder of his life. The first 
Catholic school in eastern Kentucky and within the 
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confines of the present Diocese of Covington was known 
as St. Catherine Academy. The little band of Charity 
Sisters under the benevolent guidance of Mother Cath- 
erine won the esteem of the entire community. Cour- 
ageously they faced the hardships and trying circum- 
stances surrounding their efforts in the cause of Cath- 
olic education in their new field of labor.*® 

Bishop Flaget’s hope that the dissension in the 
parish, which had grown scandalous during the pastor- 
ate of Father Montgomery, might be healed by Father 
Chabrat, was not realized. Father Chabrat was able 
to accomplish little abatement of the troubles. In 1824 
he was recalled to Bardstown. 

The Jubilee proclaimed by Pope Leo XII on 
his elevation to the Pontificate in 1825, and preached 
throughout the Diocese the following year, was a source 
of extraordinary blessings for the Diocese of Bardstown, 
so much so that it marks an epoch in the history of the 
Church in Kentucky. But nowhere was its salutary in- 
fluence more felt than in St. Pius Parish in Scott County. 
The Jubilee exercises led by Bishop Flaget, accompanied 
by the Reverends Francis P. Kenrick and Ignatius A. 
Reynolds, at St. Pius in 1826 made a deep impression 
on the congregation. Many were awakened to repent- 
ance and a more devout practice of the Faith.*® 

The spiritual renovation evidenced was regarded 
by Bishop Flaget as a gratifying token of a restored 
peace in the congregation. But he determined to give 
permanence to the work accomplished, and a few 
months later he appointed Reverend Francis Patrick 
Kenrick to the Scott County congregation, although 
his services were much needed in the Diocesan Semin- 
ary. This young and learned priest entered upon his 
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pastorate with an earnest and judiciously directed zeal. 
His short stay of six months during 1827 was fruit- 
ful and effective. He succeeded in eradicating the long- 
standing dissension and in bringing the members of 
the congregation into charitable relations with one 
another.** 

The church records between 1820 and 1827 show 
the following additional list of names: Michael Algair, 
James Bell, Joseph Bell, Walter Bowles, John Burke, 
Ann Carter, Wilfred Cissell, Thomas Dolan, John 
Dooley, Cornelius Donnelly, Paul Dufriend, John Dur- 
ham, James Elliott, Cornelius Fenwick, Henry Green, 
John Gross, George Hall, Andrew A. Harper, John 
A. Holton, John Howard, Austin Jenkins, William 
Little, B. Lynch, Richard McAtee, Patrick McGowan, 
David Mulholland, Dennis Morgan, William Mudd, 
Jansen Musgrove, Joseph P. Newton, Florence O’Dris- 
coll, David Palis, Miss Palmers, William Pulliam, 
Christopher Reid, Samuel Riddle, James Tarleton, 
Anderson Taylor, Thomas Thompson and James 
West.*? 


Apart from the short period of 1818-1823, when 
a priest resided at Lexington, all of eastern Kentucky, 
comprising the present Diocese of Covington, up to 
1833, was a mission field attached to St. Pius Parish 
at White Sulphur. The defection from the Faith in 
eastern Kentucky was great. Many escaping the occa- 
sional visit of a missionary were for years without the 
Sacraments and Mass. Many, owing to anti-Catholic 
bigotry, concealed their faith for business and temporal 
advantages. Benjamin J. Webb in his work, The Cen- 
tenary of Catholicity in Kentucky, has preserved for 
posterity a remarkable document, which will give the 
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reader an appreciation of the status of the Church in 
eastern Kentucky during the first quarter of a century 
when this section of the State was a part of the Diocese 
of Bardstown. This document gives an extensive picture 
of the Church at that time in the territory of the present 
Diocese of Covington. It shows the state of Catholicity 
in Franklin, Scott, Fayette, Madison, Estill, Bath and 
Mason counties. The document in question is a letter 
written by Father Kenrick, Pastor of St. Pius, in 1827, 
to the Reverend George A. Elder who had been ap- 
pointed as his successor. The letter, incomplete as it 
has come down to us, written from St. Pius, Scott 
County, under date of August 14, 1827, is as follows:* 

In delivering over to your pastoral care the congre- 

gations which, for the last six months, I have visited, 

I deem it proper to detail in writing the different points 

which I have visited, that you may have no difficulty in 

ascertaining localities in the extensive district which is 

to be the theater of your zeal. 


Franklin County 


To the south of Frankfort, five miles the other side of 
the river, reside two Catholic families, viz: the Odriens 
and the Carlisles. I celebrated mass at the house of the 
latter, which I think it expedient occasionally to do, 
that the younger part of the family, who can scarcely be 
deemed Catholics, may be informed of our principles, 
and that the others may receive the sacraments, their 
distance preventing their frequent approach thereto. A 
widow lady named Ellis lives four miles from Mrs. 
Carlisle’s, on South Benson (creek), who is attached 
to our religion, and who endeavors to instruct in it her 
four children. I feel interest in procuring her opportun- 
ities to approach the sacraments, for the reason that her 
husband, on his death-bed, was admitted by me into 


*County headings have been inserted in the course of the letter to give 
a Clearer view of the missionary territory included. 
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the Church at Gethsemani over a year gone by, and 
because she appears anxious to become a member her- 
self. The only opportunity she can have will be when 
you keep church at Mrs. Carlisle’s, or at Mrs. Dear- 
ing’s, near whose place her brother-in-law lives, and the 
means to acquaint her of your expected visit will be to 
send a line by Mr. Wheat, the son-in-law of old Mr. 
Howard. 


In Frankfort, Mrs. Barton professes the Catholic 
religion. She embraced it in an English nunnery, but 
she has not as yet practiced it. Mr. Byrne, an Irish car- 
penter, and his family, are also Catholics. I have 
preached in the town, and I think it expedient that 
you shall do so two or three times a year; and, when ac- 
commodations can be procured, it will be well to give 
the few Catholics living in the town and neighborhood 
the opportunity of hearing mass. Kean O’Hara, of 
Woodford county, means to settle in Frankfort next Jan- 
uary, and to make every arrangement for that purpose. 
Two miles below Frankfort, on the river, resides the 
West family. Mr. West is not a Catholic, but his 
daughters were at one time fervent communicants. Since 
their pious mother’s death, they have in some manner 
abandoned the practice of their religion. However, they 
manifest some disposition to embrace it once more, and 
as they were converts, and cousins of our worthy semi- 
narian, Mr. Powell [Webb notes — the late Rev. E. 
W. Powell], they deserve our attention and sympathy. 
The father is a polite gentleman, and will welcome a 
priestly guest. 


Four miles east of Frankfort resides Mr. Cornelius 
Fenwick, an aged and pious Catholic. His home has 
been for many years the church-station for the neigh- 
borhood, though no Catholic family lives nearer to it at 
the present time than one and a half miles. I think it 
fitting to keep church there in journeying to and from 
Bardstown. The old gentleman, by reason of his infirm- 
ities, cannot otherwise receive the sacraments, and his 
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sons, who neglect their religion, may be induced there- 
by to practice it. 

At the Forks of Elkhorn resides Mrs. Holton, and 
several nominal Catholics live in the neighborhood. 
They now manifest a desire to attend to their religion, 
which most of them had seemed to abandon. I shall 
keep church there next Monday, and I think it would 
be well to continue the practice, say four times a year, 
for the convenience of the aged and the excitement of 
the neglectful. 

There are no vestments or church utensils at any 
of these places save at Mr. Fenwick’s, which is supplied 
with two suits. One of these might be left at Mrs. 
Holton’s. 


Five miles from Frankfort, on the Versailles road, 
lives Mr. Walter Dearing, whose family is Catholic. 
They are converts, of exemplary piety, and merit the 
particular attention of the clergy. It would be expedient 
to keep church there at least four times a year; other- 
wise they cannot conveniently receive the sacraments. 
They are provided with vestments and altar-stone, but 
not with missal or chalice. In their neighberhood re- 
sides a Catholic family by the name of Morgan. 


On Flat creek, in Franklin county, at a distance 
of about seventeen miles from St. Pius’, live six or seven 
families of Catholic origin, few of whom attend to the 
practice of any religious duty. Other families of like 
character are living a few miles removed from this 
point. If church were occasionally kept at Mr. Dennis 
O’Nan’s, the lingering spirit of faith might thereby 
be revived in some who, even there, sigh for the con- 
solations of religion. James O’Nan, Jr., and his wife are 
strongly attached to their religion. There are no vest- 
ments or church utensils, you will remember, and in 
order that the people may know when you will keep 
church at Mr. O’Nan’s, it will be necessary for you to 
leave a notice with Mr. Fenwick. When I last visited 
this people, I heard near upon fifty confessions. The 
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O’Nans are related to one of the Sisters of Nazareth. 
Mrs. Fenwick, or Mr. Jameson, of Scott county, will 
give you directions as to your way to the neighborhood. 


As you return from Flat creek, about eight miles 
from home, you will be able to visit two families of the 
name of Newton. I intend to keep church at Joseph 
Newton’s next week, and I think it advisable that you 
should favor the families named in the same way, at 
least occasionally. The distance to church renders it 
impracticable for the younger members to hear mass 
otherwise. 


Scott and Fayette Counties 


In Georgetown, I have kept church at Mr. Algair’s, 
for the benefit of a few Catholics who live in the town, 
and especially for that of a Mrs. Nord, who lives in 
the vicinity. Her daughter, nevertheless, lately married 
out of the Church. 


Of the four Sundays of the month, three I give 
to Scott county; and also all the great festivals. Lexing- 
ton has the first Sunday of each month, unless some 
great festival occurs. In Scott I hear confessions on 
Saturdays and Sundays, on the eves of festivals, on the 
festivals themselves, and whenever else penitents apply. 
I go to Lexington on Saturday evening, and I leave the 
place after mass on Monday morning — hearing con- 
fessions until 10 o’clock on Sunday, then celebrating, 
afterwards preaching, and, at 3 o’clock P.M., teaching 
and explaining the catechism. In Scott, I teach the 
children from 9 to 10 o’clock on Saturday morning, 
and, on each church Sunday, I instruct the servants at 
3 o'clock in the afternoon. 


Madison and Estill Counties 


_ Madison county might be visited four times a 
year. The first congregation is on Little Otter creek, 
twenty-one miles from Lexington, on the Richmond 
road. You take the road corresponding to the Main 
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street of Lexington, and continue on to Clay’s upper 
ferry, observing that, about five miles from town, where 
the road forks, you take the one to the right. Two and 
a half miles further on, after having crossed the river, 
the road again forks, and you will take the one to the 
left, which you will continue until it leads you to the 
humble habitation of Edward Logsdon, the progenitor 
of more than two hundred descendants. You will here 
find vestments which, for their poor material are worthy 
of the Apostolic age. I take every requisite with me, 
even the wine for celebrating, since it is often impossible 
to secure them in the neighborhoods visited. 


From Otter creek you will be guided to Drowning 
creek, sixteen miles distant, where you will be plainly 
and heartily welcomed by a famous controvertist, Mr. 
Philip Durbin, whose humble mansion, consisting of one 
apartment, will accommodate the priest and his own 
numerous family. I have kept church in this lowly dwell- 
ing twice; twice in the church of St. Christopher, four 
miles distant and near Muddy creek. Five or six Cath- 
olic families are in this neighborhood, and there are 
no church utensils. 


Ten miles thence, at Station Camp, in Estill 
county, lives Mrs. Wagers. Here you will be comfort- 
ably accommodated and have a numerous auditory. 
Seven or eight Catholic families reside in the county. 


From Station Camp, twenty-one miles distant, 
is Silver-creek Station, in Madison county, the last you 
will have to visit. You might so manage as to stop in 
Richmond and give them a sermon. Col. Smith, the 
brother-in-law of Cassius Clay, will welcome the ex- 
president of St. Joseph’s college. In Richmond, Mrs. 
Woods professes the Catholic religion, and Mrs. Ander- 
son, near the town, still calls herself a Catholic. Her 
sister, Mrs. M————, of Richmond, has abandoned 
her faith, and has submitted herself to the ‘plunging 
law.’ Her husband, too, is said to have forsaken his 
religion; but he applied to me when I preached there, 
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and expressed a wish to converse with me. If you would 
call on him, I have no doubt but that he, and his wife, 
possibly, will return to duty. 


I will not attempt to describe the Silver-creek 
congregation, as your reverence already knows its value. 


Bath County 


To these visits, and those to Harrodsburg and 
Danville [these places are in present Archdiocese of 
Louisville], I will add the propriety of an annual visit 
to other scattered Catholics. In Owensville, Bath county, 
resides an ardent Catholic lady, Mrs. Coyle, and some 
few families in the vicinity. She would receive you as 
a heavenly spirit descending to diffuse the blessings of 
Deity. You could acquaint her previously by letter, and 
you could go thither from Lexington, by Winchester 
and Mount Sterling; or from Station Camp, by Irvin, 
Mount Sterling, etc. The distance from Station Camp 
is above seventy miles. 


Mason County 


Thence [i.e. from Owensville], you might direct 
your course by Flemingsburg to Washington, in Mason 
county, where you will find the amiable family of the 
O’Neils. As they are in reduced circumstances, and al- 
most all females, I put up at a public tavern while 
there, and paid all expenses. The desire of fostering the 
inclination which they still have for the faith of the 
departed generous head of this family, and the wish to 
inspire the O’Doughertys, the Mitchells and others with 
a like inclination to the faith of their fathers, made me 
willingly assume the costs and fatigues of this trouble- 
some route. Whenever you propose to visit them, it 
will be well to give previous notice by letter addressed 
to the unmarried O’Dougherty, whose name, I think, is 
Thomas. His cousin, who resides in Scott county, will 
inform you. 


nF 
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In Maysville reside Mr. Chambers and Mr. 
Thompson, who were baptized in the Catholic church, 
and retain, I am informed, some regard for religion. 
It may be well for you to preach there, and also in 
Washington, and to apprise Mr. O’Dougherty of your 
intention, in order that he may be able to call attention 
to it. In Washington, though I said mass in the house 
of Mr. O’Dougherty, so unaccustomed were they to 
Catholic practices, that I heard no confessions. 


On your return from Washington, a family of the 
name of Brewer will gladly receive the favor of a visit. 
The gentleman is not a Catholic; at least he does not 
profess or practice our religion, though he was baptized 
by Rev. Mr. Angier previous to his marriage. His 
family are Catholics, the wife being the daughter of 


43 

The pastorate of Reverend George A. M. Elder, 
formerly president of St. Joseph’s College in Bardstown, 
continued for three years (1827-1830). In 1830, he 
was succeeded by Reverend Edward McMahon, who 
remained in charge of the congregation until 1836. Jn 
1836, Reverend John H. Drew, a recently ordained 
priest, was assigned to St. Pius and served the parish 
for twelve years (1836-1848). From 1848 to 1853, 
no regular pastor resided at White Sulphur. In the 
meantime, the parishes established at Lexington and 
Frankfort were flourishing, and the priests stationed 
in those parishes extended their services to the care of 
St. Pius Mission in Scott County.** 

During the time that eastern Kentucky was a part 
of the Diocese of Bardstown (Louisville), two new 
parishes were established in central Kentucky, at Lex: 
ington, in 1818, and at Frankfort, thirty years later, in 
1848. In the northern part of the present Diocese along 
the Ohio, the third church built in eastern Kentucky 
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was erected in the town of Covington in 1834. St. Mary 
Mission in Covington became a parish in 1837, and in 
1842, Covington received its second parish, Mother of 
God. In the adjoining town of Newport, the first parish 
was established in 1845. In 1847 the mission at Mays- 
ville was established into a parish. And in 1851, the 
eighth parish to be established was in rural Camp- 
bell County at Four Mile Creek. 


Parish Established at Lexington 


The little log house on Main Street purchased in 
1801 continued to serve as the Catholic church in 
Lexington until the middle of May, 1812. The con- 
gregation was not very numerous or fervent, but the 
spirit was good. Lexington was a favorite city with 
Father Badin, the place where he first offered Mass in 
Kentucky. He eagerly looked forward to the day when 
a neat brick church would replace the small crude one- 
room log cabin which was unworthy of the city of 
Lexington.*® On March 17, 1810, the feast of St. Pat- 
rick, Father Badin opened a subscription drive in Lex- 
ington for the building of a new church. A mass meet- 
ing was held at the courthouse. On this occasion, the 
Reverend Thomas O’Flynn, a Capuchin Father who 
had been serving on the Kentucky missions since 1808, 
delivered an eloquent sermon. “Seldom,” declares 
Spalding in his Sketches, “had such a burst of genuine 
eloquence been heard in Lexington.” More than three 
hundred dollars were subscribed on the spot for the 
erection of the new church, and the amount continued 
to grow. 

Protestants subscribed as liberally as Catholics. 
Among the Protestant friends of Father Badin who 
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aided in the drive were Colonel Joseph Hamilton 
Daviess and Captain Nathaniel Hart, both of whom 
fell in the Indian warfare the following year.*® A few 
months later a lot was purchased on East Third Street 
from Robert Todd and his wife, and the erection of a 
brick church was begun.*7 On May 19, 1812, the new 
church was dedicated under the patronage of St. Peter, 
and opened for services. The remainder of the plot 
was reserved for a cemetery.** 


After the erection of the new church, the mission 
in Lexington was visited about twice a month, alter- 
nately by Father Badin and Father Angier. Such an 
arrangement continued until 1817, when Father Angier 
was removed from St. Francis Parish in Scott County. 
For a short time, Father Montgomery, his successor at 
St. Francis, with occasional assistance from Father 
Badin and priests from St. Rose Monastery, cared for 
both the Scott County and Lexington congregations. In 
1818, Reverend William T. Willett, O.P., was ap- 
pointed pastor of St. Peter Parish, in Lexington. When 
he became disabled by sickness in 1823, Reverend 
Samuel H. Montgomery, O.P., was sent to his assist- 
ance. During the succeeding period of about six years, 
St. Peter congregation was attended from St. Pius 
Parish in Scott County.*° 

In 1833, under the guidance of Sister Ann Spald- 
ing, a sister of Mother Catherine Spalding, St. Cather- 
ine Academy was moved from Scott County to Lexing- 
ton, which was judged to be a more propitious location 
for their school in the Blue Grass region. The Scott 
County congregation was rural and the members scat- 
tered, with the result that the pupils were comparatively 
few in number. Accordingly, the Gough farm in Scott 
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County was sold, November 28, 1833, and the proceeds 
used to help purchase land on Limestone Street in 
Lexington.”® The property, extending from Limestone 
Street to Walnut Street, and having a depth of six 
hundred feet and a frontage of one hundred and twenty 
feet, was purchased from James Logue for the sum 
of four thousand dollars. At the time of the transaction 
there were two buildings on the property, a small 
frame house and the brick residence of the Logue fam- 
ily, which were fitted for school purposes.” In spite of 
opposition from a certain group of citizens in the be- 
ginning, °’ St. Catherine Academy became a flourishing 
institution and was closely linked with the growth of 
Catholicity in Lexington. 


Railroads and other improvements were steadily 
increasing the Catholic population of the city. Reverend 
Edward McMahon, in 1836, saw the need of a more 
commodious church building and undertook the task. 
Finding it impossible to raise the necessary funds in 
Lexington, he made a tour to New Orleans, soliciting 
funds for the project. Returning to Lexington in 1837, 
he began the erection of the new St. Peter Church on 
North Limestone Street. The church was built on a 
portion of the property originally bought by the Sisters 
of Charity. Later Father McMahon obtained the Wal- 
nut Street end of the Sisters’ property, on which stood 
a two-story brick house which served as the priest’s 
residence.°*? The new church on North Limestone was 
solemnly dedicated on December 3, 1837, by the Most 
Reverend Guy Ignatius Chabrat, S.S., D.D., Coad- 
jutor of the Diocese of Bardstown. Bishop John B. Pur- 
cell of Cincinnati delivered the sermon on this occa- 
sion.°* This church served the Catholic congregation of 
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Lexington during the next thirty years, continuing to be 
the only Catholic church in Lexington during the 
episcopate of Bishop Carrell, the first Bishop of the 
Diocese of Covington.” 


St. Patrick Parish, Frankfort 


In 1808, when the Diocese of Bardstown was es- 
tablished, Frankfort, about nine miles distant from St. 
Francis Parish, was attended by Father Angier from 
that parish. The slow growth of Catholicity in the 
town, together with the scarcity of priests in the vast 
Bardstown Diocese account for the fact that it was not 
until forty years later, in 1848, that the Capital city 
received its first resident pastor. 

In 1808, and many years afterwards, the Catholics 
in Frankfort were few in number. A few Catholics were 
also to be found scattered throughout the rural neigh- 
borhood of the town. The visits of the priest to these 
people were irregular and infrequent, averaging at 
most two or three times a year. 

From 1809 to 1823, the Dominican Fathers of 
Scott County visited Frankfort, which mission continued 
to be served from St. Pius after their departure up 
to 1844. Frankfort was then attended from St. Peter 
Parish, Lexington, until it received a resident pastor 
in 1848. 

After the arrival of the Barstow family in Frank- 
fort in 1821, their home became the regular “Church 
Station.” Mrs. Ellen Barstow, a native of Yorkshire, 
England, was a convert to the Faith. Her husband was 
not a Catholic, but he was well disposed towards his 
wife’s religion and welcomed the Catholic priest, as 
well as the Catholics of the town, to his home for 
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divine services. Mrs. Barstow was known as a lady of 
fine literary talents and of “unfailing generosity” to 
the poor.*® 

The “Church Station” in Frankfort at that time 
took on new locations as the Barstows moved their 
residence from place to place in Frankfort. The Bar- 
stows lived first at the site of the present Horn Drug 
Company, then moved farther east on Broadway near 
the old Lynch Marble works, and later still to the 
Jillson house on High Street. Among the members of 
the little congregation, at this time, were: the Dear- 
ing family, Henry Hardy, Captain John Holton, Ben- 
jamin Luckett, Kean O’Hara, Eliza Quarles, Mrs. 
Mona Todd (née Fenwick), and William West.*” 

In the 1820’s Mass was offered in the Barstow 
residence on Broadway opposite the old Capitol. Later 
the “Church Station” was located near the present 
“tunnel” when the Barstows moved to that site. Around 
1835, when the construction of the Louisville and Lex- 
ington Railroad brought to the town large numbers 
of Catholic laborers, it was found that the room pro- 
vided by Mrs. Barstow in her residence was only large 
enough to accommodate about half of the worshippers. 
Accordingly, Mr. Barstow gave over to the use of the 
Catholics of the town, for their occasional Sunday serv- 
ices, the small frame structure which served as his 
office. This Church Station then became known as the 
“Office Chapel.’°® Additional families affiliated with 
the congregation about this time were the Breslin, 
Burns, Callaghan, Newman, and the Tobin families. 

About two years later, 1837, the little “Office 
Chapel” was inadequate to accommodate the growing 
congregation. It was not an uncommon sight in those 
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days to see groups of men kneeling on the pavement 
in front of the already crowded “Office Chapel” on 
the occasions that Mass was offered at Frankfort. On 
May 8, 1837, Bishop Flaget of Bardstown purchased 
in trust for the congregation of Frankfort from Craw- 
ford B. Ralls a house on High Street at the corner of 
Broadway which was remodeled for church purposes. 
Thus in 1837 did the Frankfort property on High 
Street become known as St. Patrick Mission, serving the 
congregation during the following twelve years. In 1845 
the consideration was given to erecting a new church 
more worthy of the Capital of the State than the one 
in use at the time, but nothing was done in this regard 
until the purchase of the Wapping Street property in 
1849. 

In 1847, there began a heavy tide of Irish immi- 
gration to Frankfort which continued for a decade or 
more. Some of these immigrants worked on railroad and 
tunnel construction; others took up farming in the 
neighborhood of Frankfort. At this time also, a number 
of German immigrants arrived. Among the Catholic 
families attached to the Frankfort congregation be- 
tween 1847 and 1853 were: the Bartons, Berberichs, 
Buckleys, Bulgers, Callahans, Cantys, Cummins, Cush- 
ings, Dolans, Downeys, Fitzgeralds, Gibbons, Griffins, 
Halys, Hanlys, Hogans, Lillises, Lynchs, Mahoneys, Mc- 
Donalds, McNamaras, Meaghers, Noonans, O’Briens, 
O’Conners, O’Neils, Owens, Parkers, Powers, Pynes, 
Tarpleys, Weitzels and Welches.*® 

In 1848, Reverend James Madison Lancaster was 
appointed the first resident pastor of St. Patrick con- 
gregation in Frankfort, the Capital city at that time 
having a population of about 3,300. Father Lancaster 
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came from a prominent family and on his father’s death 
he became heir to a considerable estate. He was a gen- 
erous benefactor of the Church in Frankfort. When 
he became pastor of Frankfort in 1848, he found that 
St. Patrick mission church, the old dwelling on High 
Street which had been converted into a chapel, had 
already become too small for the needs of the congre- 
gation. He therefore set about to remedy the situation. 
On April 2, 1849, he purchased from the Presbyterians 
their church and parsonage on Wapping Street, the 
site where the present church stands.®° 

This Wapping Street building was, however, small 
and inconveniently arranged for Catholic services. Thus 
the following year, 1850, Father Lancaster began on 
the same site the erection of a new church. The old 
church was left standing during the construction of 
the new one and could be used for divine services, but 
was razed after the new church was near completion. 
The new artistically designed church was dedicated for 
divine service under the title of “Good Shepherd,” and 
from that time the Frankfort Parish became known as 
Good Shepherd Parish. Father Lancaster was stationed 
at Frankfort when the Diocese of Covington was es- 
tablished in 1853. 


Early Catholicity in Northern Kentucky 


Up to 1833, missionary endeavor in the northern 
part of the present Diocese had been confined, for the 
most part, to Catholic settlements in Mason County. 
Priests had also visited Catholics in Gallatin and Bath 
counties. The establishing of a church in the present 
episcopal city of Covington did not begin until 1833. 
By 1795 settlements had been made in the northern 
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part of the present Diocese of Covington west of Lime- 
stone, the old site of disembarkment on the Ohio route. 
Small communities grew up at the mouth of the Lick- 
ing and Kentucky rivers. By 1798 Father Badin was 
aware of the fact that Catholics were scattered along 
the northern boundary of the present Diocese west 
of Limestone. 


On December 14, 1795, the town of Newport, 
situated on the east side of the Licking River at its 
confluence with the Ohio River, was incorporated as a 
town. It became the county seat of Campbell County, 
which had been formed out of part of Mason, Scott, and 
Harrison counties the previous year. A few lots had 
been laid off on the present site of the town on the 
property of James Taylor as early as 1791. Two years 
later the plan of a town was extended. Catholics were 
among the early settlers of Newport, and the establishing 
of the federal arsenal at Newport likewise brought 
more Catholics to the town. Later, German immigra- 
tion increased the number of Catholics considerably. 


In 1814, a new town plot was marked off in Camp- 
bell County opposite Newport on the west bank of the 
Licking River at its confluence with the Ohio, where 
before there had been only a few farms in the locality. 
Early explorers on the Ohio River had stopped at this 
site, the mouth of the Licking being one of the promi- 
nent points in the navigation of the River. By 1794, 
the group of settlers at this site (Covington) numbered 
about seventy persons. Twenty years passed before the 
little community by gradual growth assumed the pro- 
portions of a town, when the plans for a township were 
laid out. Up to this time the settlement had been 
known as “Kennedy’s Ferry,” including the few farms 
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in the locality now included in the city plot of Cov- 
ington. The new town, embracing one hundred and 
fifty acres of land, was established by an act of the 
Kentucky legislature on February 8, 1815 and received 
the name of Covington in honor of an old Maryland 
Revolutionary War hero, General Leonidas Coving- 
ton. The original town extended south from the Ohio 
River to what is now Sixth Street and west from the 
Licking River to what is now Washington Street. In 
the early days of Covington Greenup Street was the 
chief street, but with later development the center of 
activity shifted to Scott Street, and later to Madison. 
The town showed little growth prior to 1828, but at 
that time factories began to make their appearance and 
the population of Covington began to show a rapid 
increase.** 


The impressions of Covington about this time by 
Cyrus P. Bradley, a New Englander and a classmate 
of Daniel Webster at Dartmouth, are interesting. In 
his diary of his itinerary down the Ohio in 1835 he 
writes: 

Everybody knows something about Cincinnati; how it 
is the largest town in the West; how it has grown up 
from the very beginning, within the memory of the 
present generation. Settlements were commenced here 
in 1790. . . . Swine are here in abundance — to be ex- 
pected in this vast pork market. Remember Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s amusing experience of her adventures with the 
hogs in the streets of Cincinnati? The beasts were 
imprudent. They know enough to get out of the way of 
a carriage, but a foot passenger must turn out... . 
Then we walked down to the river and took passage on 
a steam ferry boat for the Kentucky shore. . . . We 
landed in Covington, a flourishing village founded in 
1815. Hard by, a little above, Newport. 
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Both these towns make a very pretty appearance 
from the opposite side of the river. There are very 
many beautiful houses here, which stand, as it were, 
on tiers on the slope of a beautiful hill. ‘This hill rises 
behind the village to a great height and the eminence 
is crowded with magnificent forest trees and a fresh 
verdure. This is a fashionable resort and the place is 
furnished with shady seats at convenient distances. 
Here Mrs. Trollope delighted to come and sleep and 
dream away the day, and hither we directed our steps. 
The streets of Covington are regular and so laid out as 
to appear a continuation of Cincinnati. Covington 
does not appear so favorable on a near view as from the 
other shore — there are too many manufactories and 
too much coal smoke and coal smell. The latter is more 
offensive to me than the former. Indeed this bituminous 
coal is villainous stuff.*+ 


The Catholic settlers in this section had rarely re- 
ceived a visit from a missionary priest. With the erec- 
tion of the Diocese of Bardstown in 1808, there were 
however occasional visits of a priest on his way to the 
scattered Catholics of Ohio. Northern Kentucky was 
still without a church, nor was there as yet one in 
Cincinnati across the River. On Sunday, October 12, 
1817, the Catholics of the latter town met at the home 
of Michael Scott on Walnut Street, for the purpose of 
discussing the erecting of a church in that city. Bishop 
Flaget’s visit through this section of his Diocese in 
the spring of 1818, brought new encouragement to 
the Catholics of Cincinnati. In 1819, a structure known 
as Christ’s Church was built in Cincinnati, Mass be- 
ing offered there for the first time on Easter Sunday. 
Two years later June 19, 1821, the Diocese of Cin- 
cinnati was formed with Cincinnati as the episcopal 
See. Reverend Edward Fenwick, O.P., was consecrated 
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its first Bishop by Bishop Flaget at St. Rose Chapel, 
Washington County, Kentucky, January 13, 1822.° 

By 1830, Newport and Covington, being about the 
same size, were the largest towns in Campbell County. 
In 1834, a Catholic church was built in Covington, 
but ten years elapsed before Newport had its first 
Catholic church. 


From April 11, 1847 to July 29, 1853, the cities 
of Covington and Newport, with the adjacent territory 
to the distance of three miles, were made a part of the 
Diocese of Cincinnati, administered to by the Bishop of 
Cincinnati and his clergy. Because of its close proximity, 
priests of the Diocese of Cincinnati had aided in serv- 
ing the Catholics of Northern Kentucky. St. Mary 
Church, the first church established in Covington, had 
been attended twice a month from the Cathedral of 
Cincinnati for a number of years before Covington 
received its first resident priest. Covington and New- 
port were far removed from the episcopal city of Louis- 
ville, and at times it was impossible for the Bishop of 
Louisville to station priests in this section of the Dio- 
cese. Through mutual arrangements Bishop Flaget of 
Louisville and Bishop Purcell of Cincinnati cared for 
the constantly increasing number of Catholics in North- 
ern Kentucky. By 1846, however, the large influx of 
Catholic immigrants into this section made even greater 
demands, and at this time it was proposed that Cov- 
ington and Newport be made a part of the Diocese of 
Cincinnati. Bishop Flaget and his Coadjutor, Bishop 
Chabrat, accepted Bishop Purcell’s proposal in Jan- 
uary, 1847, and at that time, until the matter could be 
properly settled, granted him jurisdiction over this 
territory. A petition of the Ordinaries of the two Dio- 
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ceses that Covington and Newport, with the adjacent 
territory to the distance of three miles, be attached to 
the Diocese of Cincinnati, was submitted to His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius IX, and on April 11, 1847, the decision 
was transmitted through the Secretary of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith making 
this section of Kentucky a part of the Diocese of Cin- 
cinnati.*° 

Towards the latter part of 1848, Bishop Flaget was 
anxious to receive Covington and Newport back into 
the Diocese of Louisville, and a jurisdictional dispute 
arose between the Bishops of the two Dioceses. The 
notice sent by Father Ferdinand Kihr, a priest of 
Bishop Purcell’s jurisdiction in Covington, to Bishop 
Spalding, that he would attend no sick calls beyond 
the three mile territory only tended to aggravate the 
situation. The controversy was brought up at the 
Seventh Provincial Council of Baltimore in 1849, by 
the Bishop of Cincinnati and the Coadjutor of Louis- 
ville. Bishop Purcell had offered to return the territory 
to the Diocese of Louisville if the Holy See consented, 
and the Bishop of Louisville was willing to submit to 
whatever the Holy See would decide, but no decision 
was forthcoming from Rome on the Covington and 
Newport affair.° 

The controversy came up again at the First Plen- 
ary Council of Baltimore in 1852. With the consent 
of the Archbishop of Cincinnati and the Bishop of 
Louisville, the Bishops assembled at the First Plenary 
Council of Baltimore decided to petition the Holy See 
that the eastern part of the State of Kentucky be 
formed into a Diocese with Covington as the episcopal 
See. This seemed the best solution to the jurisdictional 
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controversy.°* Accordingly, His Holiness, Pope Pius IX, 
acting on the petition and recommendation of the First 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, by the Papal Bull 
APOSTOLICI MINISTERII of July 29, 1853, sepa- 
rated the eastern part of the State of Kentucky from 
the mother Diocese of Louisville, which at that time 
embraced the entire State of Kentucky, erecting it into 
the Diocese of Covington as a suffragan See of the 
ecclesiastical Province of Cincinnati.® 


In the latter part of July and August, 1853, Bishop 
Spalding included in his visitations sections of the 
northern part of the State, which the Holy See had 
taken from the Diocese of Louisville to form the new 
Diocese of Covington. The accounts of these visitations 
as recorded by the Catholic Telegraph and Advocate, 
give us a picture of the status of the Church in northern 
parts of the present Diocese at that time. 


On the following Sunday, July 31st, the Bishop 
[Spalding] visited Carrolton [sic], at the mouth of the 
Kentucky river. Here, after administering confirmation 
to six children at an early hour of the morning, he per- 
formed the ceremony of laying the corner-stone of a 
new church now in progress of erection in this town. 
The church is to be dedicated to God under the name 
and patronage of St. John, the Evangelist. It will be 
fifty feet long by thirty-seven wide, and will be so con- 
structed as easily to admit of enlargement, when the in- 
crease of the Catholic population shall require it. The 
lot on which it is building — one acre of ground, — is 
beautifully situated in a central position; it was be- 
stowed by Mr. Henry Grobmeir, who also contributes 
$300 towards the erection of the Church. The tempo- 
rary chapel in present use is on the premises of Mr. 
Rodenbach, another liberal German Catholic, who has 
lately settled in the town. 
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The Bishop was assisted on the occasion by the 
Rev. J. M. Bruyere, and by the Rev. Leander Streber, 
O.S.F., the latter the pastor of the infant congregation. 
There are, at present, in Carrolton thirty-three Catholic 
families, of whom twenty-five are German, and eight 
are Irish. The number is steadily increasing, and there 
is every probability that soon the Church now building 
will have to be enlarged, and a new one erected for 
Catholics whose language is the English. 


A large concourse of the citizens of Carrolton 
assisted at the ceremony. The Bishop addressed them for 
about an hour, from a stand erected within the founda- 
tions. He set forth the claims of the Catholic Church, 
and answered some of the popular objections against 
our Holy Religion. Afterwards, he briefly explained the 
solemn ceremonies of the day; and while he was per- 
forming them, the utmost decorum prevailed amongst 
the assemblage, who evinced the greatest interest in 
rites so novel to them and so impressive.’° 


At the beginning of August, 1853, Bishop Spalding 
made an episcopal visitation to other sections of North- 
ern Kentucky, particularly Campbell County. An ac- 
count of his visitation is as follows: 


On Tuesday, August 2, the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Louis- 
ville, accompanied by the Rev. J. M. Bruyere, made the 
Episcopal Visitation at the Church of St. Joseph, on 
Four Mile Creek. This Church is in Campbell county, 
Ky., about twelve miles distant from Newport. 
The congregation is almost entirely German, and com- 
prises sixty-five families; but the number is constantly 
increasing. The lands around the church are picturesque 
and romantic, while the Catholic settlers, all of them 
farmers, are remarkable for their industry and rural 
simplicity, but more still for the primitive piety and 
fervor which they seem to have brought with them, 
unadulterated, from the Faderland. 
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The colony, having been recently formed, had 
never before been visited by a Bishop, and the good 
people received him with a cordial welcome. At some 
distance from the church, he was met by a procession, 
headed by the children of the congregation bearing the 
cross and banners; and after receiving reverently his 
benediction, they conducted him to the church, singing 
the beautiful Te Deum in German. The anthem of 
praise reached through the surrounding hills and val- 
lies, along with the reports of fire-arms which these 
good people had also provided for the occasion. The 
church, a wooden structure, was decorated with green 
branches and flowers, and everything indicated a joyous 
festivity. 

The Bishop administered confirmation to forty 
children, who had been previously instructed by their 
Pastor, the Rev. John Voll, assisted by the Rev. Leander 
Streber, O.S.F., of Louisville. An instruction was then 
given in German by the Rev. Mr. Voll, after which 
the Bishop made the usual inquiries in reference to the 
temporal and spiritual condition of the congregation, 
which he found to be highly satisfactory. He recom- 
mended the speedy erection of a new church, the 
present one being too small for the congregation. The 
good Catholics responded to his appeal with spirit, and, 
in a short time, a brick church of suitable dimensions 
will be erected, while the present structure will be con- 
verted into a school-house. In the evening, the Bishop 
returned to Newport. 


On the following day, he proceeded to James- 
town, four miles above Newport, where he performed 
the ceremony of laying the corner-stone of a new 
church, to be dedicated to God under the patronage of 
St. Francis of Assisium. Here, as at St. Joseph’s, he 
was met by a procession at some distance from the 
town, and was by them escorted to the foundation of 
the new church. A large multitude was in attendance. 
The Rev. L. Streber preached in German, after which 
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the Bishop briefly explained in English the ceremonies 
to be performed, and then solemnly laid the corner- 
stone according to the rites prescribed in the Roman 
Pontifical. 

This town, beautifully situated on the banks of 
the Ohio, was laid out only two or three years ago, and 
it already contains more than sixty families of German 
Catholics! 

Besides the two congregations at Four Mile Creek 
and Jamestown, there are two other smaller ones in 
Campbell county composed likewise of German Cath- 
olics: St. Peter’s at Twelve Mile Creek, consisting of 
thirty-six families, and St. John the Baptist on the Lick- 
ing river, comprising thirty-five families. In Newport 
there are more than three hundred families of German 
Catholics, besides about one hundred families of Cath- 
olics who speak English, chiefly from Ireland. Thus, the 
total number of Catholic families in Campbell county 
is about six hundred, or over three thousand souls. 
In less than ten years this number will probably be 
doubled.7! 


St. Mary Parish, Covington 


The first parish established in the city of Coving- 
ton in 1837 was St. Mary Parish. It was owing to the 
proximity of Covington to Cincinnati, that the Cath- 
olics of Covington, Newport, and the surrounding ter- 
ritory of Campbell County, in the 1820’s did not suffer 
absolute privation of the consolation of religion which 
had to be endured by Catholics far removed from any 
Catholic Church. They could attend Mass in Cincin- 
nati, crossing the river by boats. 

When Bishop Fenwick began his episcopate in 
Cincinnati, his Cathedral, the second of the West, was 
the little Church located in the section of the city 
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known as Northern Liberties, (site of the present Fran- 
ciscan Monastery on Vine Street). In 1825, Bishop 
Fenwick purchased a more convenient site at the corner 
of Seventh and Sycamore Streets, to which the frame 
church was removed, from that time receiving the 
name of St. Peter. The steady increase of Catholics 
in Cincinnati soon necessitated the building of a new 
Cathedral Church in 1826. In 1834, Holy Trinity 
Church, Cincinnati’s second church, was erected, hav- 
ing as its first pastor the Reverend John Martin Henni. 
Holy Trinity Church became the mother church of 
the German parishes of the city. The priests from St. 
Peter Cathedral at Seventh and Sycamore were the 
first priests to visit Covington and the vicinity.” 


In 1833, the Catholics of Covington purchased a 
lot on the southwest corner of present Fifth and Mont- 
gomery Streets, — the present site of Notre Dame 
Academy. At that site a neat little church was erected 
upon a low hill. The sacristy was large enough to serve 
as a school. Also attached to the church was an or- 
phanage. At that time it was surrounded by woods, 
and the location was considered to be somewhat iso- 
lated.”* Covington’s first church was dedicated under 
the patronage of the Blessed Mother, becoming known 
as St. Mary Church. On Sunday, September 21, 1834, 
Bishop Purcell of Cincinnati, at the request of Bishop 
Flaget, dedicated the new Covington church.” 


The Catholic Telegraph of September 26, 1834 
carried the following account of its dedication: 
Agreeable to the notice in our last number, the new 
church of Covington was, on last Sunday, dedicated to 
Almighty God, under the invocation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Mother of Our Lord and Savior, Jesus 
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Christ. The dedication sermon was preached by the 
Reverend S. H. Montgomery. The Church is a small, 
but exceedingly neat, brick building, surmounted by a 
handsome steeple and the Cross — most appropriate 
“finish” of every edifice consecrated to religion. To 
the munificent charity of Mr. G. R. Stringer, of New 
Orleans, the Catholics of Covington are chiefly indebted 
for the erection of this little temple and the 
adjoining Orphan Asylum. The latter we hope to see 
in a short time in active operation, a blessing to the 
widow and the fatherless, and affording the best pos- 
sible comment of the truth of the religion which teaches 
us, within view of it, while we love God above all 
things, to love our neighbor as ourselves. The congre- 
gation of St. Mary will be attended on two Sundays 
(second and fourth) of every month by one of the Rev- 
erend clergy of the Cathedral of Cincinnati.” 


From 1834 to 1837, St. Mary Mission in Covington 
continued to be served by priests from the Cathedral 
of Cincinnati twice a month, in the beginning on the 
second and fourth Sundays, later on the third and 
fourth Sundays of the month.’® The congregation was 
a mixed one, composed of English-speaking and Ger- 
man-speaking Catholics. The first teachers in the parish 
school were a Mr. Wakefield, who taught the children 
of the English-speaking parishioners, and a Mr. Deng- 
ler, who instructed the German-speaking children.” 
The Reverend Stephen H. Montgomery, O.P., a Dom- 
inican Missionary of St. Rose Monastery, Kentucky, 
who had been stationed at St. Peter Cathedral since 
1834, was assigned to care for the needs of the con- 
gregation.”® 


In 1837, St. Mary Mission, Covington, became a 
parish with Father Montgomery as the first resident 
pastor of Covington and of Northern Kentucky. This 
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pioneer priest of Covington was a native of Maryland. 
He joined the Dominican Order of St. Rose Monastery, 
Washington County, Kentucky. In September, 1816, 
he was ordained by Bishop Flaget in the new St. 
Thomas Church. In 1823, Father Montgomery went 
to the Diocese of Cincinnati, serving under the Most 
Reverend Edward Fenwick, first Bishop of Cincinnati 
and founder of the Dominican Order in this country. 
When Bishop Fenwick undertook to establish a theo- 
logical seminary in Cincinnati, May 11, 1829, he ap- 
pointed Father Montgomery his Vicar General and 
Superior of the Seminary. The Catholic Telegraph 
December 12, 1912, giving an account of the first semi- 
nary in Cincinnati, states: “It had for its first rector, 
the well-known Dominican missionary and the Bishop’s 
brother in Orders, Reverend Stephen H. Montgomery 
who was later pastor of the present Cathedral parish 
of Covington.” Father Montgomery died in February, 
1855, at New Orleans, Louisiana.“® 

During the three years following his appointment 
to Covington, Father Montgomery was the only priest 
in Northern Kentucky, attending several stations from 
St. Mary’s. By 1841, his missionary work extended as 
far as Maysville. 

The series of political upheavals in Europe, be- 
ginning in 1830 and culminating in 1848, known in 
history as the years of revolution, brought hundreds 
of thousands of immigrants to America.®® At this 
period, economic conditions, perhaps more than any 
other factor, lured to this country many Catholic im- 
migrants from Ireland and from southern Germany. 
The majority of the German Catholics settled on the 
farm lands of the West, although some preferred the 
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cities. The influx of the German immigrants to the 
Midwest was especially large. At this time, the German 
population of Cincinnati and Northern Kentucky was 
steadily increasing. German Catholic settlements sprang 
up in rural Campbell County, laying the foundation for 
the future parishes of Four Mile Creek, Twelve Mile 
Creek, John’s Hill, and Alexandria. The increase of 
the German population in Covington and Newport 
brought into being German parishes in these towns. 


From 1834-1841, St. Mary Church on Fifth Street 
was the only Catholic church in Covington, serving both 
the English-speaking and the German-speaking popu- 
lation. In 1841, the number of German-speaking fam- 
ilies in St. Mary congregation, Covington, had increased 
sufficiently to warrant a separate parish. That year, 
with the permission of Bishop Flaget, the organization 
of a second parish in the city of Covington was begun 
by the Reverend Ferdinand Kihr, missionary of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the 
Faith, for the German-speaking population of the 
city. When Father Kihr first came to Covington, he 
ministered to the German-speaking Catholics for a time 
at St. Mary Church on Fifth Street. This arrangement 
proved impractical and Father Kir realized that it 
would be better if the German-speaking congregation 
had a place of worship of their own. Shortly after- 
wards, in 1841, Father Kiihr rented a hall in the Old 
National Hotel Building on Scott Street, opposite the 
site of the old Post Office, for the new congregation. 
At that time, the German portion of St. Mary con- 
gregation, numbering forty families, formed themselves 
into a new German congregation. In the spring of the 
following year, 1842, a piece of property was bought, 
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and a church was erected, the new parish becoming 
known as Muttergottes Gemeinde.*' 


Father Montgomery’s pastorate at St. Mary Par- 
ish, Covington, continued until the early part of 1845. 
Following the transfer of Father Montgomery from 
Covington, St. Mary congregation, for several months, 
was attended by the Reverend Charles Boeswald (Karl 
Boswald). In January, 1846, Bishop Flaget assigned 
the Reverend Theodore Hymann, a newly ordained 
priest, to the pastorate of St. Mary’s.*? After Coving- 
ton, Newport, and the three mile adjacent territory 
came under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Cincin- 
nati in April, 1847, priests of the Diocese of Cincin- 
nati were placed in charge of the parish. In 1848, the 
Reverend John Lamy was appointed pastor of St. 
Mary’s, with the Reverend Cornelius Daly as an as- 
sistant. Father Lamy’s pastorate continued until 1850. 
On November 24, 1850, Father Lamy was consecrated 
at Cincinnati as first Bishop of the new Diocese of Santa 
Fé, New Mexico,** his successor as pastor of St. Mary 
Parish, Covington, being the Reverend Thomas R. 
Butler. 

On the morning of Sunday, June 16, 1850, Bishop 
Purcell conferred confirmation at St. Mary Church. 
On that occasion forty-four were confirmed of whom 
five were converts. The Bishop preached after the 
Gospel, and the Very Reverend Stephen T. Badin gave 
an instruction on perseverance.** 

To accommodate the constantly growing parish, 
St. Mary Church by this time was greatly in need of 
enlargement. Many parishioners were obliged to attend 
Mass elsewhere. The congregation thus turned its at- 
tention toward the building of a new church. At the 
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same time, 1850, the congregation purchased ten acres 
of land near the town to serve as a cemetery.” 

Under the guidance of Father Butler, the con- 
gregation in 1851 purchased a lot on the north side 
of Eighth Street, between Greenup and Scott, as a new 
church site. Plans were drawn, and material hauled 
to the site. But when it was learned that Covington 
would probably become an episcopal See, nothing 
further for the time being was done toward the erection 
of the proposed church for the English-speaking con- 
gregation.®* Two years later, when the Diocese of Cov- 
ington was formed, Father Butler was still pastor of 
St. Mary’s. The little Fifth Street parish was to become 
the precursor of the Cathedral Parish. 


Mother of God Parish, Covington 


Mother of God Parish, the second parish erected 
in the city of Covington, and the mother-parish of 
other German parishes in the city, had been organized 
in 1841 by the Reverend Ferdinand Kihr. Referring 
to the beginning of this parish, Bishop Carrell in his 
first report of the Diocese wrote, “The pastor and the 
people of this Church ten [sic] years ago worshipped 
in an upper room over a store.” 

Father Ferdinand Kihr was a native of Eslohe, 
Prussia. Having completed his studies at the College of 
Propaganda Fide in Rome, he was ordained August 
10, 1836, by Cardinal Count von Reisach, Bishop of 
Eichstadt. In 1839, he came to this country to work in 
the missions. Having served in the Diocese of Phila- 
delphia and at the German parish of Holy Trinity in 
Cincinnati, he offered his services to Bishop Flaget in 
behalf of the German population of Covington.*® 
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After separating from St. Mary Parish, the Ger- 
man congregation worshipped in their temporary 
chapel on Scott Street until 1842. In the spring of 
1842, a piece of property for a church was bought from 
John S. Busch at Sixth and Washington Streets, then 
the outskirts of the town. Work on the new Mother of 
God Church was begun immediately. On Monday, 
April 4, 1842, Bishop Chabrat, Coadjutor of the Dio- 
cese of Louisville, laid the cornerstone. In 1842, while 
the church was being built, the Very Reverend Canon 
Salzbacher of Vienna, who was making an inspection 
tour of America in behalf of the Leopoldine Mission 
Society of Vienna, visited Covington and offered Mass 
at the Scott Street mission. There were about six hun- 
dred German Catholics in Covington at the time. The 
building committee organized in April, 1842, consisted 
of Christopher Engert, Heinrich Horstmann, F. Xavier 
Dengler, Franz Rumping, Heinrich Overmann, Franz 
Kunst, Ignatz Warth and Peter Fuchs. Other early 
families active in the parish included the following 
names: Bohme, Bohmer, Brockmann, Darbacher, Dres- 
mann, Ejilenfels, Eimann, Frammhold, Freer, Fibbe, 
Habel, Hehman, Hohnhorst, Holker, Imbusch, Korner, 
Kotter, Kramer, Nieters, Puthof, Schoring, Somer, 
Strebe, Tobe, Wasmann, and Willenburg.*® 


By the beginning of August, 1842, the new church 
was under roof. The new brick church, situated on a 
clearing on the edge of a dense birch forest with a 
school adjoining, was dedicated by Bishop Chabrat, 
October 10, 1842, to the Mother of God, under the 
title of the Annunciation. The church with its impres- 
sive steeple surmounted by a ball and cross became a 
prominent landmark in the city. In the latter part of 
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November, 1842, Father Kir sailed for Europe for 
the restoration of his health, returning to the parish 
in September, 1844.°° 


In a letter to the Leopoldine Mission Society, 
Vienna, dated November 19, 1844, Father Kthr him- 
self tells the story of the organizing of Muttergottes 
Gemeinde: 


Your princely Grace will receive my present petition 
with the usual goodness and gentleness, even as you 
received me when I had the honor, some years past, 
to speak to Your Grace personally. Thanking Your 
princely-episcopal Grace for the generous support re- 
ceived in the year 1843, allow me but to beg that Your 
Noble Grace continue to be mindful of our church and 
school in Covington, in their necessities. 


We are at present in a very difficult situation, 
being more than $3,000.00 in debt. The money was due 
our creditors last year. We paid what we could and 
begged for patience. We were given an extension of 
time — one year. Our whole hope of defraying the 
debt rests with Your honored Grace’s goodness and 
beneficence, as I know of no other source of assistance. 
Your princely Grace will pardon my burdening you 
with this petition; but it is impossible to raise any help 
here without incurring greater debts. 


At my arrival in Covington a few years ago, I 
found forty families who possessed nothing in the order 
of church appointment that one might name. I there- 
fore built myself an altar, which still serves as the high 
altar in the new church; the other necessary articles 
I either made or tried to borrow. Divine services were 
held for several months in a room rented from an 
American, where also the Very Rev. Canon Salz- 
bacher said Mass once. I endeavored then, as soon as 
possible, to secure a site for a new church, although 
with borrowed money. I then began to build at once, 
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and in the space of six months there stood a new brick 
church 50 x 100 ft. under roof ornamented with col- 
umns within. 

At the same time I built a school house. I assumed 
the position of contractor, furnished all the materials 
and the necessary money. Thanks be to God and His 
Blessed Mother, and after these, to Your princely 
Grace, we have accomplished the building projects. But 
as my parish increases from day to day, I see that the 
church will soon not accommodate all the faithful. How 
expensive such church and school buildings are in the 
country is universally known, and Your princely Grace 
may judge from the accompanying statement of assets 
and disbursements in my undertakings, how conscien- 
tiously and economically I had to proceed in order to 
cover to some extent the specified entries. 


In addition, we must still make altars and pulpit. 
A residence for the priests is also lacking still. Trusting 
that Your princely Grace will graciously assist us 
through the very praiseworthy Leopoldine Society, we 
persevere in prayer for Your princely Grace that God 
may bless in time and eternity your benefactions to 
rez 
During the absence of Father Kihr, Reverend 
Michael Heiss and Reverend Charles Boeswald were 
placed in charge of the parish. At the time of the de- 
parture of Father Kuhr, Father Heiss became tem- 
porary pastor. When the Reverend John Martin Henni, 
formerly Vicar General of Cincinnati, pastor of 
the German parish of Holy Trinity in Cincinnati, and 
editor of the German Catholic paper of Cincin- 
nati, Wahrheitsfreund,** was consecrated Bishop of 
the new Diocese of Milwaukee in the early part of 1844, 
Father Heiss accompanied him to his new Diocese. Fol- 
lowing the departure of Father Heiss from Covington, 
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Father Boeswald was sent to Muttergottes Ge- 
meinde, remaining in charge until the return of Father 
Kiihr. In March, 1844, St. Bernard Benevolent Society, 
one of the earliest of the German Benevolent societies 
to be organized in the country, was established at Cov- 
ington.”* 


By 1847 the “sacristy school” could no longer ac- 
commodate the number of children in the parish, and 
a two room school with a basement was erected on 
the rear of the church lot. The parish enjoyed con- 
tinual growth, and in April, 1849, it received its first 
assistant pastor in the person of the Reverend Gustave 
Busch. At that time (1849) Mother of God Parish was 
hit heavily by the cholera. One hundred and twenty- 
nine members, or about one-seventh of the German 
congregation of Covington were claimed by this pesti- 
lence which was again sweeping the country. Father 
Busch was most zealous in aiding Father Kihr in car- 
ing for the spiritual needs of the stricken parish. His 
ministry at Mother of God lasted only for a few months. 
In July, he himself fell victim to the dreadful malady.** 


But the political and economic condition abroad 
brought continued immigration, and the parish con- 
tinued to grow. As soon as the new parish school was 
completed, a priest’s house was erected. In 1851, on 
the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the founding 
of the parish, a transept was added to the church mak- 
ing it cruciform. The new addition was dedicated on 
Easter Sunday, April 21, 1851, by Bishop Henni of 
Milwaukee. On the Feast of the Assumption, 1852, 
Archbishop Purcell blessed the new altar for the church. 
Enclosed in the main altar were the relics of the Holy 
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Martyrs Fidelis a Sigmaringa, Simplicianus, Amandus 
and Urbanus.*® 


At the time of the establishment of the Diocese 
of Covington in 1853, there was need for a second 
German parish in Covington. 


Corpus Christi Parish, Newport 


In 1844, plans were under way for the erection 
of a Catholic church in Newport, which had been 
rarely visited by Catholic missionaries prior to this 
time. Father Badin had offered Mass in the town on 
a few occasions. Priests from Cincinnati, and later 
from Covington, after the establishment of St. Mary 
and Mother of God parishes, had also occasionally 
visited Newport. In 1844, Reverend Charles Boeswald, 
at the time stationed in Covington, was directed to care 
for the Catholic families in Newport.®* With no priest 
or church in their midst many Catholics there had 
grown very lax in the practice of their religion. Father 
Badin had strongly urged Father Boeswald to undertake 
the building of a church in Newport.*” 


The account of the establishment of the first 
church in Newport is best told in the words of its 
first Pastor. In the document, originally written in 
Latin, Father Boeswald gives many interesting details: 

The following is an account of the beginning of the 
church of Corpus Christi. On May the 15th, 1844, the 
same day when news reached Cincinnati and neighbor- 
ing towns, that, in the city of Philadelphia, violent 
anti-Catholic riots had taken place, and some churches 
had been burned to the ground, the Honorable Henry 
Goodman, a citizen of Cincinnati, donated to me a lot 
of seventy-five hundred square feet from ground which 
he owned, on condition, that within three years, I 
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should erect thereon a Catholic church. This gift, 
coming from a non-Catholic, I accepted with great joy 
and gratitude, and, trusting in the help of God, I com- 
menced a task, by no means an easy one. For, previous 
to this time, Newport was a place but rarely visited 
by any Catholic missionary, except that the Reverend 
Theodore Stephen Badin, the Proto-Priest of Baltimore, 
on one or another occasion celebrated Holy Mass and 
preached the Word of God there. Owing to this fact 
the Catholics of this town, who did not exceed the 
number of thirty families, not only became very lax in 
the exercise of their religion, but also some of them had 
abandoned the faith they had inherited from their 
forefathers, and joined some sect, or had given up the 
practice of religion altogether. For this reason the 
building of a church was a difficult undertaking. But, 
with the help of God, we began, and we hope to com- 
plete the work. Both Catholics and non-Catholics 
from Newport, Cincinnati and Covington either gave 
pecuniary aid, or furnished material and labor gratis, 
so that on the 15th of August, which was also the 
fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost, A.D., 1844, we were 
enabled to lay the corner-stone for the new building; 
which ceremony was performed by the Reverend 
Stephen H. Montgomery, Pastor of St. Mary Church, 
Covington, Ky. From that time on, the work, although 
at times interrupted on account of lack of funds and 
the high cost of building, prospered so far, within four 
months, as to be in fit condition for me to say Mass 
within its walls. Accordingly, on the 19th of January, 
I celebrated Mass and preached a sermon in English 
for the first time in the new church. On the 22nd of 
April, 1845, I came to take up my residence in New- 
port, and to gather together my scattered flock, which 
was composed of about an equal number of German 
and Irish families, together with a few others of Ameri- 
can descent. On the 15th day of June of the same year 
our church, although not altogether completed, was 
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blessed by Reverend J. A. Elet, S.J., delegated by the 
Bishop of Louisville to perform this sacred function, and 
dedicated to the service of God in honor of the Most 
Holy Sacrament. The sermons on this occasion were 
preached by Reverend J. A. Elet, S.J., in English, and 

Reverend Andrew Tuch in German.®* 

The above account relates under what difficult 
circumstances the establishment of the Church was 
begun in present Campbell County. Corpus Christi was 
the first parish organized in that county, and the 
mother-church of a number of flourishing parishes 
today. In the early days, the pastor of Corpus Christi 
also ministered to Catholics of a number of rural com- 
munities in Campbell County. During the early part 
of the episcopate of Bishop Carrell, as Catholicity grew 
in Newport, the parishes of St. Stephen and Immacu- 
late Conception were carved from the original Corpus 
Christi Parish. 

The pastorate of Father Boeswald in Newport and 
Campbell County continued until January 14, 1846, 
when Bishop Flaget recalled him to Louisville where 
he founded St. Mary Parish in that city. This pioneer 
priest of Newport and Campbell County was a native 
of Germany, born February 27, 1820. When as a stu- 
dent for the Priesthood, he read in the Annalen der 
Verbreitung des Glaubens of the thousands of German 
Catholics in the American missions without priests, he 
and Michael Heiss (the future Archbishop of Mil- 
waukee) resolved to devote their priestly lives to the 
American missions. Bishop Reisach of Eichstadt, former 
Rector of Propaganda Fide College, who had just re- 
cently received a letter from Bishop Flaget of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, asking for two German priests to work 
in his Diocese, encouraged the two young students in 
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their resolution. On October 3, 1842, the two young men 
left their native country for the Diocese of Louisville. 
Arriving in Louisville in April, 1843, Charles Boeswald 
continued his preparation for the Priesthood. On No- 
vember 5 of the same year, he was ordained at Bards- 
town, by the Most Reverend Guy I. Chabrat, S.S., 
D.D., Coadjutor of the Diocese of Louisville, and im- 
mediately assigned to Covington where he celebrated 
his first Mass. His work in Covington, until he was 
assigned to establish the first parish in Newport, con- 
sisted in assisting Father Ktihr at Mother of God Par- 
ish, and for a time attending St. Mary congregation. 
The priestly career of this holy man was cut short at 
the early age of thirty-five. During the Know-Nothing 
days of 1855, Father Boeswald met his death in Louis- 
ville at the hands of some member of that un-American 
party. While returning home one night from a sick call, 
he was stoned. A blow on the head proved fatal, and 
he succumbed, November 2, 1855.%° 


Following the departure of Father Boeswald from 
Newport in January, 1846, the care of Corpus Christi 
Parish was given to Reverend Theodore Hymann 
who continued to look after the needs of the 
parish until December of that same year. Owing to the 
scarcity of priests, Bishop Flaget could not at that 
time assign a resident pastor to Corpus Christi Parish. 
During the next year, the parish was attended from 
Holy Trinity Church in Cincinnati by Father Bernard 
Hengehold and Father John H. Ridder. From the be- 
ginning of 1848 until June 9, 1851, Jesuit priests of 
St. Xavier Church, Cincinnati, were placed in charge 
of the parish. During this time, the names of Rev- 
erends Martin Seisl, S.J., Joseph Weber, S.J., Joseph 
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Patschowski, S.J., and F. Meier, S.J., appear on the 
record books of the church. On July 8, 1848, Father 
Patschowski, S.J., was appointed pastor, continuing in 
charge until February 4, 1851, when Father Meier, 
S.J., succeeded him, remaining at Corpus Christi until 
poner 8512 


On June 1, 1851, the parish was again placed 
under the care of diocesan priests, the Reverend August 
Berger being appointed pastor at that time. Father 
Berger remained at Corpus Christi until November 21 
of that same year, when he resigned to join the Re- 
demptorist Fathers. His successor, Reverend Lawrence 
Kuepfer, held the pastorate until March 13, 1852, when 
Father Berger returned to Newport and again resumed 
charge of the parish. Father Berger remained in New- 
port, until April 18, 1853. At that time, Reverend John 
Voll, pastor of St. Joseph Parish, Four Mile Creek, 
was transferred to the pastorate of Corpus Christi.’°* 

A memorable event in the early annals of the par- 
ish was the celebration of the Feast of Corpus Christi, 
May 30, 1850. Bishop Purcell of Cincinnati graced the 
occasion and administered the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation. As part of the Corpus Christi celebration, 
in the afternoon the congregation, accompanied by 
the Military Band of the Newport Barracks, marched 
in procession to meet the Bishop and escort him to 
the parish church. During the ceremonies, Bishop 
Purcell confirmed thirty-seven persons.*”” 

When the parish was founded in 1844, the mem- 
bers were too few in number, and of too meager cir- 
cumstances, to provide for a parish school. The erection 
of the church had placed a heavy indebtedness on the 
small, struggling congregation. In the succeeding years 
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all the energy of the parishioners was directed toward 
the liquidation of the debt. But despite the trying 
financial difficulties, the records of the parish show 
that in 1848, Father Joseph Patschowski, S.J., under- 
took the establishment of a parish school. The parish 
announcement book of that year tells of the story of 
the beginning of Corpus Christi’s first parish school: 


A gentleman presented himself to me [Father 
Patschowski] yesterday to apply for the position of 
teacher, and after having explained to him that it would 
be impossible for him to get his support in this way, 
since the number of scholars is too small — all we could 
afford to offer him would be the sum of $5.00 per 
month, if each child would pay 25 cents monthly, he 
nevertheless was willing to accept the position, because 
he had some money of his own, and wanted only some 
little assistance; his intention being to enter the Bishop’s 
Seminary after it is finished. He intends, in the mean- 
time, to advance himself in Latin with my assistance. 
He supposes that he may be able to get his board and 
lodging with some family for a small consideration, or 
otherwise he could not take the position. Now, since he 
speaks English as fluently as German, this offer is a good 
one, and, if you are willing to send your children and 
pay a quarter of a dollar monthly, we might have school 
regularly and as cheaply as nowhere else.1% 


_ The parishioners responded to the pastor’s appeal. 
A school was opened. A small building was rented and 
furniture, of a very primitive description, was pur- 
chased. The need for a larger school became apparent 
in a short time. But a problem equally pressing at the 
time was to provide a suitable place of residence for 
the pastor. In the early part of September, 1848, the 
congregation decided to erect both a pastoral residence 
and a new school. Another lot was purchased from Mr. 
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Goodman. A new brick school was begun at once and 
was dedicated on the third Sunday of Advent of the 
same year. With the beginning of the new year, the 
new school was ready for occupancy. Later in the 
spring, the pastor’s residence was complete. It was a 
two-story brick building, situated east of the church, 
fronting on Chestnut Street, standing about fifty feet 
back from the street.?”* 

Under the able administration of Father Voll the 
parish prospered. With the continued influx of immi- 
gration from Europe it grew in size. By the time Bishop 
Carrell, the first Bishop of Covington, arrived in Cov- 
ington, the congregation had more than trebled in 
size, having more than a hundred families. The first 
little church of 1844 had well served its purpose, but 
by 1853, to meet the growing needs of the parish, a 
more spacious church edifice was imperative. 


St. Patrick Parish, Maysville 


Although there had been a considerable loss of 
the Faith among the early Catholic pioneers in the 
vicinity of Washington and Limestone, with the growth 
of the city of Maysville, Catholics continued to be 
attracted to the colorful little town on the Ohio, with 
its colonial homes displaying many architectural fea- 
tures of New Orleans. For many years after the erection 
of the Diocese of Bardstown, Maysville was a station 
attended from St. Pius Parish, White Sulphur.’® It 
was likewise occasionally visited by other missionaries 
_ of the Diocese of Bardstown. The Maysville Eagle, 
Thursday, September 3, 1835, carried the following 
announcement: “The Reverend S. T. Badin, the first 
Catholic Priest ordained in the United States, will 
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preach next Sunday, September 6, at 11:00 in the 
large school room of R. W. Thompson, near the Post 
Office, Maysville, and give a true exposition of the 
Catholic Doctrine.”” On November 5, 1835, the Mays- 
ville Eagle stated that the Reverend Edward McMahon 
of the Catholic Church performed the wedding of Dr. 
Robert H. Hanna of Pharsalia, Mississippi, and Louisa 
Thompson, daughter of R. W. Thompson.*°® 


The following recollections of William I. Mitchell 
of St. Louis, formerly a resident of Maysville who 
helped in the construction of the first church in Mays- 


ville, are of interest. These recollections appeared in 
the Maysville Daily Bulletin: 


The first time I remember seeing a Catholic priest I 
think was in 1838. One Saturday evening, after the 
week’s work was done in Maysville, my brother told me 
he was going to Ripley. There would be a priest there 
Sunday who would say mass and preach a sermon. He 
asked me if I would like to go with him? I would, so 
after supper we walked down to Charley Mitchell’s at 
the lower end of Charleston Bar and put up for the 
night. The next morning Charley, my brother, and I 
went down to Peter Driscol’s on Beasley’s Creek where 
the four of us got into a skiff and went to Ripley, 
then a walk of about a mile to a farm house, where we 
were introduced to the Right Rev. Bishop Purcell of 
Cincinnati. He was making his diocesan visits and hear- 
ing there was a scattering few Catholics there, had 
stopped over to organize them. The first thing I did on 
being presented to him was to look at his feet to see 
if they were cloven. 


During the day I was invited to have a private 
talk with the Bishop. He gave me some good advice and 
when he went back to Cincinnati he sent me a prayer- 
book and a New Testament, pocket size. He told the 
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older ones he would see if he could have a priest sent 
to Maysville. 


Soon after that an itinerant priest passing through 
Maysville, made some inquiries about the Catholics of 
the neighborhood. Word was sent around town and out 
through the county and we had mass in the second- 
story of a store on Front street; then at intervals of 
several weeks we had mass at the same place, the priest 
sending a letter ahead so notice could be passed around. 


Later on the Rev. Father John Spaulding, after- 
wards Bishop of Louisville and still later Archbishop 
of Baltimore, came and said mass for us. He was enter- 
tained by Mr. and Mrs. Mcllvain and expressed a wil- 
lingness to lecture provided a hall could be obtained, 
which turned out to be quite difficult. Finally my 
brother and Mr. Mcllvain applied to Uncle Dan Spald- 
ing for the use of the Christian Church at the head 
of Wall street, he being bishop of that church. Through 
the relationship of my brother, the prominence of Mr. 
Mcllvain, the kind disposition of Uncle Dan and the 
similarity of name, an arrangement was made to use the 
church for three successive evenings and it was pub- 
lished in the Maysville paper that the Rev. John 
Spaulding would give three lectures on Christianity. 


I believe the Maysvillians knew it was a priest that 
was to lecture, but all the country people did not so 
understand, for when I started out to the lecture the 
first evening I met a young friend from the country at 
the gate; not knowing that was my destination he in- 
vited me to go with him to the lecture. I accepted. We 
sat together and when the lecture was finished, he 
slapped me on the shoulder and said: Nace, (that was 
the name I went by) if your Catholic priest preached 
a lecture like that we might call that church Christian. 


The church was crowded on each of the three 
evenings. Many friends were made by this lecture. After 
that we had a priest from Lexington every month until 
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the church was built on Limestone street between Third 
and Fourth. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mcllvain, Mr. and Mrs. Devlin, 
Mr. James and Hugh Nane, Stanislaus Mitchell and 
others, I regret I cannot name, were active participants 
in building the church. Many of the citizens who were 
liberal contributors were not Catholics. 


I cannot recall the name of the priest who superin- 
tended the building of the church, though I remember 
him as having a keen, mechanical eye, quick to detect 
an error or give instructions how a thing should be done. 
My brother, Stanislaus Mitchell, was the contractor of 
the brick and stone work. I am not sure who was the 
carpenter, but I think it was Mr. Tom Ury. I helped 
lay the brick.°" 


In 1841, Father Montgomery visited the Catholics 
of Maysville from St. Mary’s, Covington. At that time, 
whenever priests visited Maysville, Mass was usually 
offered in the home of Michael Brown on Front Street. 
Two years later, in the Fall of 1843, Reverend Edward 
McMahon, pastor of St. Peter Parish, Lexington, ini- 
tiated the project of erecting a church at Maysville. 
Referring to this action of Father McMahon, the Sep- 
tember 2 issue of the Catholic Telegraph states that 
on Sunday, August 27, Father McMahon of Lexing- 
ton preached in Cincinnati, making an appeal for 
contributions for a Catholic church which he intended 
to build in Maysville. When the news circulated 
around in Maysville that a Catholic church was going 
to be built there, the prejudice of the town against 
Catholics came to the foreground.’ 


About a week before Father McMahon’s visit to 
Cincinnati to collect funds, he had purchased for seven 
hundred dollars of Frederick and Joseph Frank a piece 
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of property for a church on Limestone Street. The deed 
to the property recorded in the Mason County court 
August 21, 1843, described the property as “situated 
on east side of Limestone street between Third and 
Fourth streets, fronting on Limestone street fifty-three 
feet and running back one hundred and twenty-five 
feet to an alley, adjoining lot owned by William Ball- 
inger on the lower side, and an alley on the upper 
side. 2° 

A generous donor toward the necessary funds for 
buying the property had been John Mcllvain, a con- 
vert to the Faith. Some of the early parishioners in- 
cluded the Ennises, Bardens, Sheas, Lalleys, Lingen- 
felders, O’Maras, Nanes and McCarthys. 

The following year Bishop Flaget assigned the 
Reverend William Fennelly to Maysville to organize 
the congregation and erect a church. In his report for 
1844, Bishop Flaget noted that St. Patrick Church was 
“in progress of erection.” Before the church was com- 
pleted the Catholics worshipped at an improvised 
chapel on West Front Street. The first St. Patrick 
Church at Maysville, fronting on Limestone Street, was 
a brick structure of the plain architectural style of the 
1840’s. It stood on the site of the sanctuary of the 
present church. The new church was dedicated under 
the patronage of St. Patrick, the majority of the par- 
ishioners being of Irish descent.*?° 

Father Fennelly’s pastorate was temporary, and in 
1846, he was transferred from Maysville to St. Romuald 
Parish at Hardinsburg, Kentucky. During 1846, the 
congregation at Maysville was attended by Reverend 
John Joyce, pastor of St. Peter Parish. In 1847, Bishop 
Flaget appointed Father Joyce pastor of St. Patrick 
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Church, Maysville. Father Joyce remained pastor at 
Maysville until August, 1852. At that time Reverend 
John F. McSweeney was appointed pastor of the par- 
ish. In January, 1853, a plot of five acres of land was 
acquired by the parish in Washington to serve as a 
parish cemetery. Father McSweeney was pastor of 
Maysville when eastern Kentucky was separated from 
the Diocese of Louisville to form the new Diocese of 
Covington.’ 


St. Joseph Parish, Four Mile Creek 


As early as 1842, Catholic families had settled in 
the section of northern Campbell County, which was 
originally known as “Four Mile Creek,” and later as 
Camp Springs. Available records would seem to indi- 
cate that the first group of Catholics in the area, con- 
sisting of six families, was from Austria and southern 
Bavaria. 

The fertile Four Mile Creek Valley, eight hundred 
feet wide, stretched out for miles in length. In less 
than three years, cornfields and homes dotted the once 
uncultivated woodland area. Within a radius of ten 
miles no Catholic church could be found. In those early 
days the Catholic families were obliged to go to Holy 
Trinity Church in Cincinnati in order to attend Mass 
and make their Easter duty. At that time, there were 
no definite roads in the area, nor were there any wagons 
of any kind in the region. Travelling had to be done 
through the woods either on horseback or on foot. In 
spite of these difficulties, the Catholic people of the 
Four Mile settlement were accustomed to attend divine 
services at least on the great festivals of the Church 
year. : 
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Priests of Holy Trinity Parish in Cincinnati sup- 
posedly visited Four Mile at an early date. Reverend 
Clement Hammer, an assistant at Holy Trinity Parish, 
is regarded as the first priest to have visited this area 
prior to Father Boeswald and Father Ferdinand Kihr. 
Before the erection of the church, Mass was first of- 
fered in the home of Peter Steffen, and later in the 
home of Michael Enzweiler. 

When Newport received a resident pastor in the 
person of Reverend Charles Boeswald in April, 1845, 
the little band of pioneer Catholics in rural Campbell 
County appealed to him for an occasional Mass. Father 
Boeswald had visited Four Mile as early as 1844 when 
he was stationed in Covington, and now he readily 
granted their request; more than this, he encouraged 
the people to build a little church of their own.’”” 

During 1845 arrangements were made to erect a 
church. Mr. Peter Steffen donated a half acre of land 
for this purpose. Another half acre was purchased 
from him by the congregation for ten dollars. The 
foundation of the church was laid in the early fall of 
1845. During the winter months of December through 
February, 1845-1846, logs were hauled together and 
hewn. On March 24, 1846, the erection of a church 
was begun. Two months later the little log church, 
thirty-five by fifty feet was completed, and in May, 1846, 
dedicated to St. Joseph. This was the second church 
to be erected in present Campbell County. The church 
stood near the foot of the hill on which the present 
church stands, the site now included within St. Joseph 
Cemetery.*** 

Prior to 1851, the congregation was attended as 
a mission from Corpus Christi Parish in Newport. Con- 
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tributions had been solicited, and a horse was bought 
and placed at the disposal of the pastor of Corpus 
Christi Church to be used on his visits to Four Mile. 
During this time the visits of the priests were in gen- 
eral irregular, for Corpus Christi did not have a resi- 
dent pastor continuously during this period. But usually 
the congregation received semi-monthly or monthly 
visits from a priest. On Sundays and holydays, when 
no priest was present, the people were accustomed to 
assemble at the little church to recite the rosary in 
common, chant hymns, and hear the Sunday Gospel 
which was usually read by one of the senior members. 
During 1845-1851, Fathers Boeswald, Hymann, Pat- 
schowski and Berger are known to have visited Four 
Mile. In 1847, when Corpus Christi Parish was at- 
tended from Holy Trinity Church in Cincinnati, and 
from the beginning of 1848 until June, 1851, when 
the parish was attended from St. Xavier Church in 
Cincinnati, the priests ministering to Corpus Christi 
likewise took care of the needs of the Catholic settle- 
ment at Four Mile Creek. During 1847, Father Kihr 
came to the parish quite frequently and usually re- 
mained for several days at a time. 


Up to 1848, St. Joseph Church, although com- 
plete in itself, lacked the necessary furnishings for 
Mass, and the officiating priest had to bring a complete 
Mass outfit each time. In 1848, on the feast of St. 
Joseph, a society was organized, consisting of the 
married men and young men of the parish, and having 
as its specific objective the raising of necessary funds 
to procure the vestments, sacred vessels, and other 
requisites for offering Mass. At that time all the mar- 
ried men and young men enrolled in the Society, num- 
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bering about sixty members. The first officers of the 
Society were Michael Enzweiler, Andrew Blenke and 
Isidore Baumann.’* 


In 1851, the congregation petitioned Bishop Spald- 
ing of Louisville for a resident pastor. That same year, 
1851, Bishop Spalding appointed Reverend John Voll 
as the first pastor of St. Joseph Parish, Four Mile. Thus 
it became the second established parish in present 
Campbell County. Father Voll, a young priest ordained 
six years previously, was energetic in organizing the new 
parish. To him no difficulty appeared too great to be 
surmounted. His first effort was directed towards having 
a good parish school. Although the children had re- 
ceived instruction before his coming, the classes were 
not frequent enough to be of any practical benefit. He 
set about immediately to arrange for the building of a 
school. Near the church a little log school-house, suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate all the pupils, was erect- 
ed. A year and a half later, in the early part of 1853, 
Father Voll was transferred to the pastorate of Corpus 
Christi Parish, Newport, and St. Joseph congregation 
became a mission attached to that parish. Such was the 
status of the Four Mile Creek congregation when the 
Diocese of Covington was established in 1853, and con- 
tinued thus until December, 1855.'?* 
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THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE DIOCESE OF COVINGTON 
UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF 
ITS SIX BISHOPS 


Tue Popes AND THE DiocESE OF COVINGTON 
1853 - 1953 


Porr Prius IX Pore BENEDICT XV 
1846-1878 1914-1922 


Lie é 
Port Leo XIII Porre Pius XI 
1878-1903 1922-1939 


Port Pius X Pore Prius XII 
1903-1914 1939- 
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THE BISHOPS OF THE DIOCESE 
OF COVINGTON 


Popes Bishops of Covington Consecrating Prelates 
Pore BisHop 
Prus IX 1853. Gerorce A. CarreLt, S. J.— Consecrator: ARCHBISHOP 
1846- Consecrated Joun B. Purcett of Cincin- 
1878 November 1, 1853 nati; Assistant-Consecrators: 
Bishop John M. Henni of 
Milwaukee, and Bishop Peter 
P. LeFevre of Detroit. 
BIsHop 
1869 Aucustus M. TorBBE Consecrator: BisHop  Syt- 
Consecrated vESTER H. Rosecrans of 
January 9, 1870 Columbus; Assistant-Conse- 
crators: Bishop John H. 
Luers of Fort Wayne, and 
Bishop William G. McCloskey 
of Louisville. 
Port BISHOP 
Leo XIII 1884 Camittus P. Mags Consecrator: ARCHBISHOP 
1878- Consecrated Wuu1aM H. Exper of Cincin- 
1903 January 25, 1885 nati; Assistant-Consecrators: 
Bishop William G. McCloskey 
of Louisville, and Bishop 
Caspar H. Borgess of Detroit. 
Pore 
Pius X 
1903- 
1914 
Porr BISHOP 
Benepicr XV—1915 FerpinanpD Brossart——-——Consecrator: ARCHBISHOP 
1914- Consecrated Henry Moetrer of Cincin- 
1922 January 25, 1916 nati; Assistant-Consecrators: 
Bishop Theophile Meersch- 
aert of Oklahoma City, and 
Bishop James J. Hartley of 
Columbus. 
Porr BIsHOP 
Pius XI 1923 Francis W. Howarp Consecrator: ARCHBISHOP 
1922- Consecrated Henry Moetrer of Cincin- 
1939 July 15, 1923 nati; Assistant-Consecrators: 
Bishop James J. Hartley of 
Columbus, and Bishop John 
A. Floersh of Louisville. 
Pore BisHopP 
Pius XII 1944 Wiutiam T. Muttoy Consecrator: BisHop ALo- 
1939 Consecrated ysius J. Muencu of Fargo; 


January 10, 1945 


Assistant-Consecrators: Bish- 
op Vincent J. Ryan of Bis- 
marck, and Bishop Peter W. 
Bartholome, Coadjutor of 
St. Cloud. 
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THE BISHOPS AND THEIR 
EPISCOPAL MOTTOES 


MOST REVEREND GEORGE ALOYSIUS CARRELL, 
roa see BD 
First Bishop of Covington 
1853-1868 


Jesu Dulcis Memoria 


MOST REVEREND AUGUSTUS MARIA TOEBBE, D.D., 
Second Bishop of Covington 
1870-1884 
O Cor Victima Amoris 


MOST REVEREND CAMILLUS PAUL MAES, D.D., 
Third Bishop of Covington 
1885-1915 
Crux Mihi Dux 


MOST REVEREND FERDINAND BROSSART, D.D., 
Fourth Bishop of Covington 
1916-1923 (resigned) 
Sectare Caritatem 


MOST REVEREND FRANCIS WILLIAM HOWARD, D.D., 
Fifth Bishop of Covington 
1923-1944 
In Spiritu: Lenitatis 


MOST REVEREND 
WILLIAM THEODORE MULLOY, D. D., 
Sixth Bishop of Covington 
January 10, 1945 
Docete Filios Vestros 


MOST REVEREND 
GEORGE A. CARRELL, S.J., D.D. 


First Bishop of Covington 


Chapter Four 


BISHOP CARRELL, 
FIRST BISHOP OF COVINGTON 


On Jury 29, 1853, His Holiness, Pius [X, by the 
Papal Bull Apostolicit ministertt, erected the Diocese 
of Covington. The new diocese consisted of the eastern 
portion of the State of Kentucky and was designated 
as a Suffragan See of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The Very Reverend George A. Carrell, S.J., 
President of St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, was named 
the first Bishop. The episcopate of Bishop Carrell ex- 
tended over a period of fifteen years, from November 
1, 1853 to September 25, 1868. 

George Aloysius Carrell was born at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, June 13, 1803.2 The family name of 
Carrell appears frequently in the early records of the 
Catholic churches of that city. Timothy Carrell, the 
grandfather of George Aloysius, was a native of Ireland 
who came to this country before the Revolutionary 
War and established himself as a grocer on the prin- 
cipal market place in Philadelphia. On November 16, 
1755, Timothy Carrell married Elizabeth Mary Clater, 
and their marriage was blessed with three sons, John, 
Daniel, and Edward.* 

John Carrell, the eldest son of Timothy Carrell, 
married Mary Judith Moore, daughter of Captain 
John Moore of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, September 
7, 1786. George Aloysius Carrell was the seventh of 
eight children born to this marriage.* At the time of 
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his birth, the family was living in the old mansion of 
William Penn, at the corner of Market Street and 
Letitia Court.’ His father was engaged at that time in 
the trade of “ironmonger,” his place of business being 
located at 32 High Street.* George Aloysius was bap- 
tized at St. Joseph Church, July 13, 1803. 


Having received his first elementary instruction in 
parish schools of his native city, in 1813, at the age of 
ten, he was sent to Mt. St. Mary’s College at Emmits- 
burg, Maryland, where he studied for three years. 
In 1816 he entered Georgetown College, devoting four 
years there to his collegiate studies. During the early 
part of his college course at Georgetown College, death 
claimed his mother on March 18, 1817.7 In 1820 he 
entered the Novitiate of the Society of Jesus at White 
Marsch, Maryland. After spending two years at the 
White Marsch Novitiate, he left the Society in 1822 
and returned to his home. In the meantime, he did not 
lose sight of his vocation, but after a short stay with 
his family, he entered St. Mary Seminary at Balti- 
more, as a student for the Diocese of Philadelphia. 
After spending some time at St. Mary’s he again en- 
tered Mt. St. Mary’s at Emmitsburg, where he con- 
tinued his theological studies under the illustrious 
and saintly Dr. Simon G. Bruté, S.S., later the first 
Bishop of Vincennes. Having completed a brilliant theo- 
logical course, George Aloysius Carrell was ordained 
to the Priesthood by Bishop Henry Conwell. on De- 
cember 20, 1827, in St. Augustine Church, Philadel- 
phia.*® ! 

After his ordination Father Carrell labored for 
six years as a diocesan priest in various assignments 
in the Diocese of Philadelphia, everywhere winning 
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the esteem of the people by his zealous priestly 
ministry. During the first seventeen months, he held 
temporary assignments, first as assistant pastor at St. 
Augustine Parish, Philadelphia, at the same time 
attending the mission at The Furnace in New Jer- 
sey; afterwards as temporary pastor of Holy Trinity 
Parish, Philadelphia. In 1829, Bishop Conwell ap- 
pointed Father Carrell assistant to the Reverend Pat- 
rick Kenny, who had a large mission field attached to 
his parish at Coffee Run, New Castle County, Dela- 
ware. Father Kenny’s health was failing, to which was 
added the distasteful discord which he encountered 
with the trustees of several of the missions in his vast 
mission territory. Father Carrell’s instructions to reside 
at Wilmington, Delaware placed him in the midst of 
the field of trouble.® On May 21, 1829, he arrived at 
Wilmington by steamboat from Philadelphia, taking 
up residence at the home of Mrs. Laurette Noel, under 
an arrangement previously made by Father Kenny.*° 
On January 7, 1830, West Chester, Pennsylvania, an- 
other mission which had given Father Kenny con- 
siderable trouble, was placed under the care of Father 
Carrell, who continued to reside at Wilmington as 
the resident missionary of that area.’* At New Castle, 
Delaware, a church had been begun in 1808 and had 
been dedicated to St. Peter, but it had never been 
completely finished. This mission, too, was placed 
under the care of Father Carrell, and in 1830 he 
brought the church to completion. Wilmington became 
the center of the mission territory, from which were 
attended West Chester and New Castle.” 


Wilmington, in those days, was a very poor place 
and the advancement of Catholicity was slow. The 
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refined manners of Father Carrell gained for him the 
kind regard of the entire population, Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike. His laborious life on the missions 
likewise won the highest esteem of the new Coadjutor 
of the Diocese of Philadelphia, the Most Reverend 
Francis P. Kenrick, D.D., formerly a priest of the 
Diocese of Bardstown.’* Father Carrell’s ministry was 
especially effective at Wilmington. He established two 
excellent schools, a boarding and day school for young 
ladies and a school for young men. 


In 1834 Father Carrell felt the desire for the 
regular and devotional life of a Religious Order, and 
he resolved once again to join the Society of Jesus, 
in which he had spent two years of novitiate in his 
youth. Bishop Kenrick was greatly grieved at losing 
such a good priest of the Diocese, whose zealous work 
during the past six years had been most useful in 
behalf of the missions and education. But in the early 
fall of that year, yielding to the earnest request of 
Father Carrell, he sent the Reverend Patrick Reilly, 
a young priest recently ordained, to replace Father 
Carrell in the pastorate at Wilmington. 

Soon after leaving Wilmington, Father Carrell 
was received into the Society of Jesus in the Province 
of St. Louis, becoming a member of the Society in 
1835. After two years at Florissant, Missouri, he spent 
the next few years in pastoral work at the College 
Church of St. Francis Xavier, on Washington Avenue, 
in St. Louis, and as professor of rhetoric and English 
at the University, later becoming professor of specula- 
tive and moral philosophy. His scholarly attainments 
and his pastoral experience made him a valuable mem- 
ber of the Society. In 1837 he was appointed pastor of 
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the College Church. His attention to duty, his admin- 
istrative talents, his learning and dignified deportment 
soon brought him new promotion.** In the latter part 
of 1843, he was appointed president of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, serving as fourth president of the University 
from 1843 to 1847. The University at that time had an 
imposing staff of professors, as the Vice-Province of 
Missouri had steadily increased the number of its 
members since 1839, and due to the fact also that, 
in 1843, the department of philosophy and theology 
had been transferred from “College Hill” to the Uni- 
versity. It was during the administration of Father 
Carrell in 1846 that Reverend John Gleisal, S.J. can- 
vassed the southern States for students. In the same year 
Father Carrell erected a large three-story building on 
the south side of Christy Avenue, to be used as an 
infirmary and dormitory for the boarders of the Uni- 
versity, part of the building also serving as a parish 
school. In July, 1847, Father Carrell was transferred 
from the presidency of St. Louis University to an as- 
signment in Cincinnati, Ohio.*® 


Father Gilbert J. Garraghan in his work, The 
Jesuits of the Middle United States, makes the fol- 
lowing observations relative to Father Carrell as presi- 
dent of the University: 


The presidency of St. Louis University from the begin- 
ning of the forties down to the close of the Civil War 
was held in succession by Fathers Van de Velde, Car- 
rell, Druyts, Verdin, Goosemans and Thomas O’Neil. 
John Lesperance, who had known them all, touched 
off graphically some of their characteristic traits in a 
notable contribution to a St. Louis daily [S¢. Louis Re- 
publican, September 14, 1879] on occasion of the Uni- 
versity semi-centennial in 1879, Van de Velde and Car- 
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rell were later raised to episcopal rank, the former occu- 
pying the see of Chicago, the latter that of Covington 
in Kentucky. Under Van de Velde, a product of the 
best classical training and perfectly at home in the lead- 
ing European languages, not to say in English also, 
which he learned to use with admirable propriety and 
skill, the academic standards of the University were set 
high. Carrell was also a gentleman of culture and ad- 
dress; but he lacked the scholarship of the Americanized 
Belgian who had preceded him. He lacked, too, Van 
de Velde’s warmth of affability, his manner being aus- 
tere even to the point of severity. The first two years 
of his administration saw a marked decline in student- 
registration, fewer than eighty being on the roll at the 
close of the session 1844-1845. Some saw or thought 
they saw an explanation in the “stern notions of rule 
and authority with which he governed.” More likely 
widespread economic depression furnished the real 
explanation.'® 


At the end of four years as president of St. Louis 
University, Father Carrell, in 1847, was assigned to 
work in Cincinnati. The work of the Society of Jesus 
in Ohio, which had been established a few years prev- 
iously, was to benefit by his educational zeal and dir- 
ection. The Jesuits had been invited to Cincinnati in 
1840 by Bishop Purcell. On October 1, 1840, they 
took charge of the college in Cincinnati, with Reverend 
John A. Elet, S.J., as president. The following year, 
March 13, 1841, Bishop Purcell transferred to the 
Society the deed to the Sycamore Street property. In 
the latter forties, the Jesuit Fathers extended their 
work to parishes in other parts of the Diocese, at White 
Oak and Chillicothe in Ohio, and at Newport, in 
Kentucky, which at that time was under the juris- 
diction of the Bishop of Cincinnati.‘7 
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In 1849 Father Carrell was placed in charge of 
the preparatory school, Purcell Mansion, near Cin- 
cinnati. Subsequent appointments included the pastor- 
ate at Chillicothe, Ohio, and later the pastorate of 
St. Xavier Parish, Cincinnati.** On June 29, 1851, 
Father Carrell succeeded the Reverend John De 
Blieck, S.J., as rector of St. Xavier College. He be- 
came the fourth Jesuit rector of the College. His prede- 
cessors had been Reverend John A. Elet, S.J., Rev-. 
erend John Blox, S.J., and Reverend John De Blieck, 
Sei: 

The term of Father Carrell’s rectorship was beset 
with grave financial difficulties. During the first decade 
of Jesuit control of St. Xavier College, 1840-1850, the 
institution, as a matter of fact, did not prosper finan- 
cially, and, as the decade was coming to a close, con- 
ditions were such as to cause alarm. In 1848, boys 
under thirteen registered at Purcell Mansion, but with 
the closing of the Mansion in the summer of 1849, 
the younger students were returned to St. Xavier 
College. For the good of the college, the question 
whether or not to continue the boarding school became 
an important issue with numerous implications.’® 


The financial difficulties brought embarrassment 
to Father Carrell. Reverend William S. Murphy, S.J., 
Vice-Provincial, was aware of the strain being exper- 
ienced by Father Carrell. In a letter to the Father 
General, the Very Reverend John Roothaan, S.J., in 
February, 1852, Father Murphy wrote: 

He [Father Carrell] is not of that class of people 

who like Father Larkin know how to put a good face 


on bad fortune. . . . He has more or less a resigned air 
and makes no effort to fortify and encourage his com- 
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munity. For the rest he is exact, regular, restrained, 
well-thought of by everybody, paternal toward those 
under him, but full of firmness.?° 


During Father Carrell’s term of presidency at St. 
Xavier College, two additional dormitories were erected 
for the students and a new museum and chemical 
laboratory were installed. The College, at that time, 
along with a diminishing registration, also had to bear 
with certain manifestations of ill-will on the part of 
anti-Catholic elements of the city. Already, by April, 
1853, there were intimations that Father Carrell might 
be elevated to the episcopacy.”* 


The first Plenary Council of Baltimore, which had 
convened May 9, 1852, had recommended the erection 
of the See of Covington, and the name of Very Rev- 
erend George A. Carrell, S.J., had been proposed for 
the bishopric. Forty-five years had elapsed since Ken- 
tucky had received its first Bishop. They had been years 
fruitful for Catholicity, and the Holy See, satisfied of 
the wisdom of the recommendation of the Baltimore 
Council, on July 29, 1853, decreed accordingly, the 
President of St. Xavier College being appointed the 
first Bishop of the newly erected Diocese of Coving- 
ton.”” The episcopate of Bishop Carrell extended from 
November 1, 1853 to September 24, 1868, under the 
reign of His Holiness, Pius [X, and of the Most Rev- 
erend John B. Purcell, D.D., Metropolitan of the 
Province of Cincinnati. 


All Saints Day, Tuesday, November 1, 1853, was 
set for the consecration of Covington’s first Bishop. 
On that day Bishop-elect Carrell was consecrated by 
Archbishop Purcell. The Plenary Council of Baltimore 
at the time that it had recommended the erection of 
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the Diocese of Covington, had also recommended the 
establishing of a Vicariate-Apostolic in the northern 
part of Michigan. On July 29, 1853, Pope Pius IX cre- 
ated the Vicariate-Apostolic, and the Reverend Fred- 
erick Baraga was appointed Vicar-Apostolic of Upper 
Michigan. Bishop-elect Carrell and Bishop-elect Ba- 
raga were consecrated by Archbishop Purcell of Cin- 
cinnati on the same day. The Catholic Telegraph gave 
the following account of the consecration ceremonies: 


The Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell, Rt. Rev. 
Bishops Henni of Milwaukee, and Lefevre of Detroit, 
were the consecrating Prelates. Very Rev. E. T. Collins 
was assisting Priest. Rev. Dr. Rosecrans, Deacon, and 
Rev. Mr. Sheehan, of Pittsburgh, Subdeacon. Very Rev. 
J. Ferneding of St. Paul’s, and Rev. T. Kroeger of 
Trinity, sang the plain chant of the Litany, the Anti- 
phons and the “Veni Creator.” The consecrated Bishops 
were assisted by the Very Rev. Thos. Butler of Coving- 
ton and Rev. Mr. Hammer of St. Mary’s as chaplains. 
Rev. D. Whelan of the Cathedral, was master of cere- 
monies; and to his foresight and indefatigable atten- 
tion is due that all the complicated ceremonies of the 
day were performed without confusion. All the cere- 
monies of the Roman Pontifical were of course exe- 
cuted. The Bulls of the Pope were read, constituting 
Rt. Rev. Geo. Carrell, Bp. of Covington, and Rt. Rev. 
Frederic Baraga, Bishop of Amyzonia, in the archiepis- 
copate of Stauropolis. The new Bishops then made their 
profession of faith according to the creed of Pius IV. 
They were then anointed with Holy Oil and received 
the imposition of hands from the consecrating Bishops. 

After the Gospel was sung, the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Spalding, of Louisville, ascended the pulpit and 
preached from a text of Leviticus XX. His subject 
was the Unity, Catholicity, Perpetuity and Sanctity of 
the Catholic Episcopate; and it was developed with a 
vigor of logic and a charm of pleasing eloquence 
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worthy of Bishop Spalding’s great fame, as a preacher. 
The ceremony ended at 2 P.M., and the immense con- 
course of Catholics dispersed from the cathedral thank- 
ing and praising God, who in these calamitous times 
is raising up two such devoted Pastors to enlarge the 
tents of Israel and beautify the house of Sion.?% 


Organizer of the Diocese of Covington 


As Bishop-elect Carrell studied his new field of 
activity prior to his consecration, he understood well 
that his work in the newly erected Diocese of Cov- 
ington would demand of him the indomitable courage 
and spirit of a Flaget. Within the vast territory of 
over seventeen thousand square miles there were only 
six parish churches, — two in the city of Covington, 
and the other four being located in Newport, Mays- 
ville, Lexington, and the capital city of Frankfort. 
Elsewhere there were four mission churches. These in- 
cluded St. Pius Church in Scott County, and three 
mission churches in rural Campbell County — St. 
Joseph Church, Four Mile Creek, St. John Church, 
Mount St. John, and a church at Twelve Mile Creek. 
The churches on Muddy Creek in Madison County 
and at Station Camp in Estill County had fallen into 
disuse. 


In Jamestown (present Dayton), a church was 
under construction and one was being contemplated 
in Carrollton. He found in his new Diocese one school 
of the secondary level, St. Catherine Academy at Lex- 
ington, conducted by the Sisters of Charity of Naza- 
reth. 


The new Bishop was to undertake the work of 
his extensive missionary Diocese with the aid of six 
priests, who at that time were stationed in eastern 
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Kentucky. In Covington, Reverend Thomas R. Butler 
was pastor of St. Mary Church, which cared for the 
English-speaking population of the city; and Reverend 
Ferdinand Kihr was pastor of Mother of God Church, 
the congregation of which included the large German 
population of Covington. In Newport, Reverend John 
Voll held the pastorate of Corpus Christi parish. His 
mission circuit included the missions at Four Mile 
Creek, Mount St. John, and Twelve Mile Creek. At 
Maysville, Reverend John McSweeney was pastor of 
St. Patrick Church in that city, also attending stations 
at Flemingsburg and Blue Lick in Fleming County and 
at Vanceburg in Lewis County. Reverend John Ma- 
guire was the resident pastor of Lexington. From St. 
Peter Church, he extended his mission activity to 
stations at Cynthiana, Paris, Station Camp, and occa- 
sionally visited Falmouth, Winchester, Nicholasville, 
Muddy Creek in Madison County, and Red River in 
Estill County. At Frankfort, Reverend James M. Lan- 
caster was resident pastor. He included in his pastoral 
work St. Pius Mission at White Sulphur and a station 
at Georgetown. Carrollton was being visited from St. 
Boniface Church in Louisville; while Petersburg, in 
Boone County, received occasional visits from priests 
of Cincinnati.”* 


Outside of these few scattered centers of catholicity 
in northern and central Kentucky, the vast territory 
was churchless and priestless. Across the eastern and 
southern portion of the Diocese passed the rugged Ap- 
palachian mountain range. Socially and economically, 
the Diocese was divided. The new era of road building 
in Kentucky had brought isolation to the mountain 
section of eastern Kentucky from the more prosperous 
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Bluegrass region. With the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion and wealth of the Bluegrass, better roads had be- 
gun to appear in that section. Lexington had become 
a center of modernized roads, with well constructed 
roads leading to Maysville, Frankfort, and Covington. 
During the period from 1830 to 1850, the mountain 
section of eastern Kentucky, left to provide for itself 
in the construction and maintenance of roads, had 
gradually become shut off from the life of the rest 
of the State. As the development in the Bluegrass 
advanced, the mountain section became more and 
more isolated. The Highlanders were a decentralized 
population, scattered along the creeks, living a pioneer 
manner of life. For that isolated population, there was 
little opportunity of maintaining needed educational, 
social, and religious agencies.”® As far as the Church 
was concerned, it was an unchartered mission territory. 
Over one-half of the Diocese of Covington lay in this 
mountainous region. Bishop Carrell was well aware 
of his position as a missionary Bishop. He likewise 
fully realized the limitations placed on his designs for 
developing the Church by the small number of priests 
at his service. On the occasion of the presentation of 
a pectoral Cross by the Sodality of the Immaculate 
Conception of St. Xavier School, Sunday, October 16, 
1853, Bishop Carrell made reference to the status of 
his new diocese in these words: 

Your gift tells me most forcibly that I must now bear 

the cross — that I have to take charge of a diocese of 

no small extent, with Catholics scattered throughout 

every part, with only six Priests and scarcely any re- 

sources, — wherever I go I will see hundreds lifting 


their hands and asking for those who can break the 
bread of life unto them. I will be like unto the father 
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or mother surrounded by famishing children crying for 
bread and none to give them — as the heart of that 
father or mother must be racked with sorrow and 
anguish, so must the heart of a chief Pastor circum- 
stanced as I will be; but some one must sow in 
poverty and tears, that the harvest may come in God’s 
own time.?6 


Covington’s First Cathedral 


The first matter commanding the attention of 
Bishop-elect Carrell was the erection of a Cathedral 
in his episcopal city. St. Mary Church on Fifth Street, 
which served the English-speaking population of the 
city, for a number of years had been wholly inadequate 
to meet the needs of the congregation. The property 
on Eighth Street which Father Butler had purchased 
for the congregation a couple of years previously was 
thus chosen as the site for the new Cathedral. The 
Bishop-elect drew up plans for a Cathedral, being as 
conservative as possible in view of the poverty of the 
Diocese. Sunday, October 2, 1853, was set for the 
laying of the cornerstone. The Catholic Telegraph and 
Advocate, announcing the event on October 1, stated: 
“The corner stone of this church will be laid at 3 
o’clock, P.M. on Sunday next, October 3d [sic]. The 
plans and specifications of the brick work and car- 
pentering for the building, may be seen until Wednes- 
day the 5th, at the old church residence, Fifth St., 
where bids for the work for the church will be re- 
ceived until that day.’ 

On Sunday, October 2, Bishop-elect Carrell, as- 
sisted by Father Butler and other priests of the new 
diocese, performed the ceremony. The Catholic Tele- 
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graph and Advocate covering the event made the fol- 
lowing observations: 


Within the last few years the growth of Covington 
has been remarkably rapid, and the number of Cath- 
olics has become so large that the two churches, which 
were more than sufficient for their accommodation 
five or six years ago, cannot now contain the sixth part 
of the congregations. 


Within the last year the zealous and worthy 
Pastor, Rev'd. T. R. Butler, has made great efforts to 
erect a new and larger building for the use of that 
portion of the members who speak English. A lot and 
materials had been purchased, and for some time back 
the bricks have been on the ground ready for the work- 
men, but nothing had been done towards the erection 
of the building, owing to a delay that occurred from an 
expectation that a new Diocese would be formed of 
Covington and the northern portion of the State. 
This matter being now settled, the congregation have 
made renewed exertions to carry out their long wished 
for object, and erect a Temple to the living God, 
more worthy of his worship, and more commensurate 
with their present circumstances. As the season is 
rapidly advancing, it was deemed expedient to proceed 
as soon as possible to lay the foundations and use the 
materials on hand before the approach of winter would 
render it impracticable. 


Accordingly, on Sunday, 2nd instant, the Bishop 
elect of the new Diocese, Rt. Rev’d. George A. Carrell, 
assisted by Rev. T. R. Butler, and others of the clergy, 
proceeded to perform the interesting ceremony of lay- 
ing the corner stone of the Cathedral. 


The day was fine, and a large concourse of the 
citizens and others attended, amounting to four or five 
thousand. The Catholic Societies from Covington, 
Cincinnati and New Port, turned out with their ban- 
ners and bands of music, and after forming in proces- 
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sion, marched to the ground on which the new building 
is to be erected. At 3 o’clock, the ceremony commenced 
by an able and appropriate address from the Bishop 
elect, who chose for his text the following language 
from the 28th and 29th chapters of the 1st Book of 


Paralipomenon: . . .78 


As the work on the Cathedral progressed, the 
Catholic Telegraph and Advocate carried the news 
of the progress of the construction, which gives us 
further information of the conditions in the episcopal 
See. The December 17, 1853 issue noted: 


The workmen are already engaged in roofing the new 
church which was commenced in October last. The 
building is in the Tudor style, and although its pre- 
tensions to the proper beauty and grandeur of a cathe- 
dral are very modest, owing to the poverty of the young 
diocese, yet it is neat, spacious, and convenient, and 
will prove a very great comfort and blessing to its 
generous and devoted people, who have long been 
pent up in their small and dilapidated old chapel. 
The German Church afforded, for a while, room for 
some of our English people to assist at Mass — num- 
bers of them have attended in good weather, the 
churches of Cincinnati; and many of the female and 
younger portions of them, have for a long time, been 
prevented by want of room in the old church and the 
distance to other churches, from hearing Mass. Our 
worthy German friends have not now room enough for 
their own people, and are making vigorous and gen- 
erous preparations to build two more German churches 
during the coming year. The Cathedral Church will 
for a time supply every want, but the daily increase of 
our population and the prosperous impetus given to 
our city by the several new public works and large 
manufactories must soon render it necessary again to 
build for the accommodation of the English speaking 
Catholics.?® 
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The Cathedral was ready for dedication by June 
11, 1854. The building was of the early English style of 
architecture, being one hundred and twenty-six feet 
in length and sixty-six feet in width. The exterior 
brick work was quite ornamental, having on the front 
and the sides panel work, recessed windows, dentils and 
a type of buttresses between the windows. The three 
front doors were enriched by moldings and panel work. 
The whole interior formed one large nave, without 
columns or side aisles. At the north end was the sanc- 
tuary, which was adorned with fret-work, columns 
and niches, and was richly painted. A large choir gal- 
lery was situated above the entrances of the three 
doors at the south end. The seven windows on each 
side and the large one in front, of neat proportion and 
embellished with broad moldings and caps, were of 
transparent colors and rich tracery. 

The dedication services of the new Cathedral 
were performed by Father Butler, Vicar General of 
the Diocese. At the close of the ceremonies, Bishop 
Carrell offered a Pontifical Mass. Assisting Bishop 
Carrell were Father Thomas Butler, as Archpriest; 
Father Charles Driscol, S.J., of St. Xavier Church, 
Cincinnati, and Father John Maguire of Lexington 
as Deacons of Honor. Father John Blox of Boston 
was Deacon of the Mass, and Father John McSweeney 
of Maysville, Subdeacon. The Very Reverend Edward 
J. Sourin, Vicar General of the Diocese of Phila- 
delphia, preached the dedication sermon. One of 
Mozart’s finest Masses was splendidly executed by the 
Choir of Mother of God Parish, under the able direc- 
tion of their organist and choirmaster, Mr. Helle- 
busch.*° 
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This unpretentious Tudor-style Cathedral, dedi- 
cated on Trinity Sunday, 1854, was destined to serve 
the Diocese of Covington during the episcopates of 
Bishop Carrell and his successor, Bishop Toebbe, and 
up through the first part of the episcopate of Bishop 
Maes, Covington’s third Bishop. 


Extending the Frontiers of Catholicity 


When Bishop Carrell first came to Covington, he 
took up residence with Father Butler on Fifth Street, 
and St. Mary Church served as his temporary Cathe- 
dral, while awaiting the completion of the new Cathe- 
dral on Eighth Street. Of interest is the following 
excerpt from a letter, which gives the “recollections” 
of Mrs. Margaret Ann Cambron, who as a girl attended 
the Fifth Street church: 

I recollect living on the north side of Fifth St. at 

the head of Montgomery. The Catholic Church, St. 

Mary’s, was on the south side (it was built of brick), 

east of Montgomery. . . . Just when we moved up on 

Montgomery Street, I do not remember, but we lived in 

the south side of a small double brick house. The Bishop 

and Father T. R. Butler lived in the north. ... In 

the parlor of our home much work on vestments was 
done, etc. The first canopy was designed by Father 
Butler. My grandmother, Mrs. S. M. Stephens, was a 
skilled needle woman. Bishop Carrell’s episcopal outfit, 
I am sure, was sent from Baltimore by his family. His 
mitres were terribly heavy, and my grandmother recon- 
structed them. . . . There were other ladies engaged in 

this work, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Cleveland (a most zealous 

convert), and possibly some members of the family of 

Cardinal McClosky. . . .34 

While the Cathedral was still under construction 
Bishop Carrell moved his episcopal residence to a home 
on Eighth Street adjoining the Cathedral. 
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The episcopate of Bishop Carrell was a trying 
one. From the very beginning he had to encounter 
the anti-Catholic agitation of “Know-Nothingism,” 
a movement allied with the Native American Party, 
which manifested its un-American spirit in rioting, 
plundering, and bloodshed. Hardly had this move- 
ment subsided, when the Bishop was faced with the 
bitter problems arising from the Civil War. 


Covington and Lexington, during the Know- 
Nothing days, had its “nights of terror.” With his 
little band of priests, Bishop Carrell met the bigotry 
of the time with Christlike courage. His refinement 
of manner, enhanced by the exaltation of his calling, 
with a zeal for the defense of the Church, which often 
endangered his own safety, were such as to disarm 
even the bitterest foe. On the visitation of his Diocese 
he openly defended Catholic truth. In courthouses and 
community halls, where others who denounced that 
un-American activity had pistols primed for defense 
on the desk before them, Bishop Carrell fearlessly stood 
unprotected, explaining the Catholic teaching with a 
natural eloquence, heightened by a classic taste and 
learning.*? 

Bishop Carrell undertook the organization of his 
Diocese with apostolic zeal. Under his guidance, the 
growth of the Church in the young diocese was truly 
remarkable. Father Thomas Butler, pastor of the Cath- 
edral, was appointed Vicar General. The Bishop began 
the organization of the Diocese by attaching definite 
mission fields to the six existing parishes, urging the 
priests to open stations in the county seats and where- 
ever else Catholics might be found in their respective 
areas. Within a few months after his arrival in the 
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Diocese, the frontier of Catholicity in eastern Kentucky 
was notably extended. Mission churches began to ap- 
pear throughout the northern and central parts of the 
Diocese, and parishes were established when priests 
could be obtained to serve them. The initial organi- 
zation of the Diocese shows the following arrange- 
ment: ** 


Parish Area by Counties Stations and Missions 
Cathedral Parish Kenton, Boone, Car- Independence, Taylors- 
Covington roll, Pendleton and port, Florence, Verona, 
Grant Carrollton, Falmouth, 


Foster’s Landing, Crit- 
tenden and Williams- 
town. 
Mother of God Parish German _ population 
Covington throughout the city 
of Covington 
Corpus Christi Parish Newport and rural Four Mile Creek, Mt. St. 


Newport Campbell County John, Twelve Mile 
Creek, Alexandria and 
Jamestown. 
St. Patrick Parish Mason, Fleming, Flemingsburg, Blue Lick, 
Maysville Bracken and Lewis Milford and Vance- 
burg. 
St. Peter Parish Bourbon, Harrison, Paris, Cynthiana, Win- 
Lexington Clark, Montgomery, chester, Mt. Sterling, 


Estill and Jessamine Iron Works, Camp Sta- 
tion and Nicholasville. 
St. Patrick Parish Franklin, Owen, Scott St. Pius Mission, White 
Frankfort and Woodford Sulphur; Georgetown; 
two stations in Frank- 
lin Co.; one in Owen 
Co.; one in Woodford 
Co.; and two stations 
south of the Kentucky 
River. 


The Need of Priests 


One of the most urgent problems facing Bishop 
Carrell was to secure priests for his Diocese. He im- 
mediately took steps towards laying the foundation for 
a native clergy. By September, 1854, three young men 
were studying for the Diocese.** 

In the latter part of 1855, Bishop Carrell inaug- 
urated an annual diocesan collection in the parishes 
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of the Diocese for the education of young men study- 
ing for the priesthood. The Cincinnati Catholic news- 
papers publishing the contributions of the parishes to 
the first Seminary collection in the Diocese of Coving- 
ton, observed that several congregations and missions 
had not been called upon, as the experiment was 
thought of only at the end of the year, but that the 
Bishop intended to have every congregation and sta- 
tion visited during 1856, hoping that the con- 
tributions for the Seminarians would be much larger. 
The first Seminary collection amounted to $883.30. 
The parishes contributing were as follows:*° 


Covington, St. Mary Cathedral .... 2.0... $200.00 
Govmeton, Mother of Godi's-.2.2 en, 125.00 
(iovington,¢Sh) Joséphis..22 fas) ati 130.25 
Covington; otieyohn sacs Tis Ae oD ra OY | 
Newport," Corpuss Ghristir ys .02.& 22 2a A 30.00 
INewport St)" Stephen’=_ 2 tat So apo 25.00 
damestown, “Sti Prancis’ sR AO es eh 32.19 
Vexinpiony St Peter Wise tite. SAR Oiad 23h 100.00 
PPAMlOrt: 22s ar I SE Ors. Ys 30.16 
ScottCounty) St" Pius t.eeee i) os 2 19:97 
@ampbell,*St,) Josephvtse 2 Ah ae 13.00 
DMiayavilleote Patricktec.e. meen eR Si ee, A 150.00 


The Seminary collection became a traditional an- 
nual collection.** During the episcopate of Bishop 
Carrell, it was the only annual collection taken up 
throughout the Diocese. The Bishop personally solicited 
for this cause throughout the Diocese, at times visiting 
the parishes and missions, at other times addressing 
personal letters to the congregations. An example of a 
letter of the Bishop, under date of October 27, 1865, 
is as follows: *’ 
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To the Catholics of Fleming, Mason and Nicholas 
Counties— 

The time for the annual collection for the Seminary 
and for the support and education of young persons 
for the Priesthood has again come around. The great 
want of our country and of this diocese, in particular, 
is a saintly, zealous and learned Priesthood. There is no 
hope of obtaining priests from other countries or from 
other dioceses in our own country. We must educate 
and train our own youth for this holy and important 
state. To accomplish this great object, requires funds, 
which ought to be supplied by the faithful, through 
the Diocese, each one contributing according to his 
ability. The education of a youth for the Priesthood 
is the work of many long years of study. Who will 
support them during all this time? We do not know a 
more sacred duty. There are hundreds throughout this 
diocese, who do not hear Mass oftener than once a 
year for the want of a sufficient number of clergymen. 
Many places are visited only twice, others four times 
a year, and many places visited only monthly. No one 
can supply the place of the priest, because no one 
who has not received the sacred character has power 
“to minister in the things, that belong to God for the 
good of men”. The priest alone can offer the Holy 
Sacrifice, can sit as Judge in the tribunal of penance 
and absolve the penitent sinner. We exhort you, there- 
fore, to contribute generously toward this object, re- 
flecting that your donation will help to educate and 
support a young man until his ordination and you 
will share the merit of the sermons he will preach, the 
sacrifices he will offer, the penitents he will absolve. 
May the God of Goodness and Mercy, who is never 
outdone in generosity, bestow his blessings upon all 
who contribute to this holy and important object. 


In 1856, Bishop Carrell established a Diocesan 
Preparatory College. The site of the Petit Seminaire, as 
the Bishop referred to it, was at White Sulphur, the 
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historic spot of early Catholicity in the Diocese. White 
Sulphur in the ante-bellum days was a place of “social 
elegance and distinction.” It had become a site of 
considerable celebrity as a health resort. It was there 
that Colonel Richard M. Johnson, Vice-President of 
the United States, had moved his Choctaw Academy 
from Blue Springs. White Sulphur too had been in- 
separably associated with the history of the Church 
in the Diocese. Its old historic church and little ceme- 
tery spoke of the early days of Faith in Kentucky. And 
thus it was that Bishop Carrell undertook to erect at 
this historic site a monument of Catholicity. He en- 
visioned there a Diocesan Seminary, from which a 
trained native clergy might go forth to spread the 
faith throughout the new Diocese, just as pioneer 
priests had gone forth from White Sulphur to serve 
the whole of eastern Kentucky. 


In close proximity to the Seminary, the Bishop 
erected an episcopal residence, which was known as 
the “Bishop’s House.” The retirement found at White 
Sulphur appealed to the scholarly Prelate. St. Stanis- 
las’ Preparatory College, as the institution was known, 
was an object of his closest attention. In its earliest 
years, he spent much time at White Sulphur, looking 
after its welfare. He chose able priests to conduct the 
school under his personal guidance. In 1858, Bishop 
Carrell appointed Reverend Eberhard Brandts Presi- 
dent of the College. Father Brandts was a young priest 
of unusual intellectual ability. As a linguist, he was very 
proficient in the Hollander, German, French, Latin, 
and English languages. His first assignment after his 
ordination was to the St. Stanislas’ College in Scott 
County.** 
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St. Stanislas’ Preparatory College was begun as 
a special classical institution, which might serve as a 
means of producing priests for the Diocese. The ideals 
which Bishop Carrell had for the institution may be 
gathered from the following description of the College 
and its policy: *° 


St. Stanislas’ Preparatory College, 
White Sulphur P.O., Scott County, Ky. 


This institution, beautifully situated on a farm 
of 200 acres, is destined for the training and education 
of Catholic boys, from the age of eight to twelve. Ex- 
perience has shown that the mixture in our Colleges, 
of boys of every age and size, is more or less injurious 
to the younger portion. The Directors of St. Stanislas’ 
College are not ambitious of having a crowded house — 
they do not wish to receive boys who are incorrigible 
at home — they wish to have good children, and they 
pledge themselves to use every exertion to return them 
to their parents improved in virtue and learning. 

All the branches of a thorough English and classi- 
cal education will be taught, so far as the age and 
capacity of the boys require. 

Terms — Board and Tuition, in all the branches 
taught, including French and German, per session of 

1014 months 

Washing and mending of articles washed _ 20.00 

Physician’s:Veepal le 2 ee 5.00 

Stationery, (paper, ink, pens, and pencils) 5.00 

Use_of bed and .bedding 2 ee e 8.00 

An additional charge for those who stay at 

the College during vacation 20.00 

In all cases payments must be made semi-annually 
or quarterly, in advance, and no deduction is made 
for absence, except in case of sickness. 

The Scholastic year consists of one session, which 
commences on the first Monday of September, and 
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ends on or about the 15th of July. No student will 
be admitted for a less time than a full session. 


Students, who take the cars at Louisville, can stop 
at Frankfort, whence in less than two hours they can 
reach the College. Students who wish to take the cars 
at Covington, can apply at the Bishop’s residence for 
all information respecting the mode of reaching the 
College. 

This institution is under the direction of two 
Clergymen, assisted by several competent teachers. 


A respectable French Lady will have a motherly 
care of the children — attend to their clothes and 
cleanliness of their persons. 


Rev. E. H. Brandts, President. 


St. Stanislas’ College continued to flourish until 
the outbreak of the Civil War, when circumstances 
forced its discontinuance. In September, 1867, Bishop 
Carrell opened a new college, Preparatory College of 
St. Aloysius, in Kenton County, on a tract of land about 
five miles from Covington. This property later became 
the site of St. John Orphanage. Likewise, in 1867, the 
former St. Stanislas’ College building was converted 
into an orphanage for boys, under the direction of 
Religious Brothers from Puy, France.*° 


While engaged in laying the foundation for a 
native clergy, the Bishop likewise turned his attention 
to the introduction of Religious Orders of Priests into 
the Diocese to advance the cause of religion and meet 
the immediate needs of the Diocese. In 1854, Bishop 
Carrell requested the Redemptorist Fathers of the 
American Province to establish a foundation in the 
Diocese, but due to a lack of priests, the Reverend 
Provincial found it impossible to accept the invita- 
tion.** The following year, 1855, however, two Re- 
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demptorist Fathers, Father Walworth and Father 
Hecker preached missions at Lexington and at Frank- 
fort. Father Skinner in his work The Redemptorists in 
the West, referring to these missions, states: *” 
In 1855, Fathers from the east preached two 
missions in Kentucky, one at Lexington, and the other 

at Frankfort. In fact, the people in these localities had, 

for the most part, no conception of what a mission was, 

as it seems the Redemptorists were the first to in- 

troduce there the exercises of a mission. The new ex- 

perience attracted crowds and the grace of God did 

the? Tests, «i. 

Bishop Carrell next turned to the Benedictine 
Fathers of Beatty, Pennsylvania, for aid in his extensive 
missionary diocese. On the occasion of the consecration 
of the Most Reverend J. H. Luers as Bishop of the 
newly erected diocese of Fort Wayne, Indiana, which 
took place in Cincinnati, January 10, 1858, Bishop 
Carrell met Abbot Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B., of St. 
Vincent Monastery, Beatty, Pennsylvania. Bishop Car- 
rell eagerly entreated the Abbot to establish a Bene- 
dictine Priory in the city of Covington and take charge 
of the newly founded St. Joseph Parish. Abbot Wim- 
mer responded favorably to the Bishop’s appeal. About 
a month later, the Abbot sent two of his ablest mission- 
aries to Covington, Reverend Oswald Moosmueller and 
Reverend Romanus Hell. The two Fathers arrived in 
Covington on February 13, 1858. They were guests of 
the Bishop for two weeks until their residential quarters 
on the second floor of the combination church and 
school building on Twelfth Street were ready for occu- 
pancy. The establishment of the Benedictine Priory at 
Covington was a source of consolation to Bishop Car- 
rell. Besides relieving him of the anxiety which the 
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newly founded St. Joseph Parish had caused him, fi- 
nancially and otherwise, the Benedictine Fathers also 
extended their missionary work throughout the north- 
ern part of the Diocese. In the early part of 1860, 
Father Oswald Moosmueller relinquished the pastorate 
of St. Joseph Parish and offered his services to the 
Bishop for missionary work in the Diocese. Father 
Oswald was a priest full of apostolic zeal, undaunted by 
hardships and trials. For a number of years he was 
assisted in the missionary work by other Benedictine 
Fathers, including Father Emmeran Bluemel, Leander 
Schnerr, Isidor Walter, Alto Hoermann and Eberhard 
Gahr. The missionary work of the Benedictine Fathers 
extended from Covington to Ashland, including John’s 
Hill, Augusta, Florence, Verona, Foster’s Landing, 
Morning View and Brooksville.** 


Religious Communities of Sisters Introduced 


Bishop Carrell was very exacting in his work in 
behalf of Christian education in the Diocese. He un- 
dertook the establishment of schools with the same 
zeal which had characterized his ministry as a priest. 
He was well aware of the emphasis which the First 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, which was held in the 
year previous to his consecration, had placed on parish 
schools, in view of the grave evils which were resulting 
from the defective education of youth. That Council 
had exhorted Bishops “to see that schools be estab- 
lished in connection with all the churches of their 
dioceses.’’*# 

Bishop Carrell insisted on good parish schools, and 
he set about to see that they were conducted by Sisters. 
When he came to the Diocese in 1853, the Sisters of 
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Charity of Nazareth were the only teaching Order in 
the Diocese. Lexington had a flourishing school in St. 
Catherine Academy. In 1854, the Bishop established 
St. John Male Academy in connection with St. Peter 
Church in that city. His episcopal city was without 
Sisters, and his next step was to bring Sisters to Cov- 
ington. In 1856, Sisters of Charity took charge of the 
Cathedral school for girls and opened La Salette 
Academy in Covington. The following year they as- 
sumed care of Immaculate Conception parish school 
in Newport and opened in that city Immaculata 
Academy. To further the cause of education, in 1859 
Bishop Carrell introduced the Sisters of St. Benedict 
of Erie, Pennsylvania, into the Diocese. These Sisters 
were placed in charge of St. Joseph school in Coving- 
ton; in 1862, they erected St. Walburg Convent on 
Twelfth Street. Two years after the introduction of 
the Benedictine Sisters, the Sisters of St. Francis of 
Oldenburg were invited to the Diocese. They began 
their work in the Diocese by assuming care of St. 
Stephen parish school in Newport, and St. John parish 
school at Carrollton. The following year they took 
charge of Mother of God school, Covington; four years 
later, St. Aloysius school, and in 1868, St. Ann parish 
school in West Covington. In 1863, Ursuline Nuns of 
Louisville were invited to the Diocese to assume charge 
of Corpus Christi parish school in Newport and St. 
Francis parish school at Jamestown. In 1864 Visitation 
Nuns established a foundation in Maysville, opening 
an Academy there as well as teaching in the parish 
school.*® 


In 1860 Bishop Carrell laid the plans for the first 
hospital in the Diocese. A small three-story brick house 
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on Seventh Street, near Scott, was purchased by the 
Bishop and furnished for hospital purposes. The new 
hospital, under the charge of the Sisters of the Poor of 
St. Francis, was dedicated January 6, 1861, under the 
patronage of St. Elizabeth. In 1867 St. Elizabeth Hos- 
pital moved to a large building on Eleventh Street.*® 


Bishop Carrell and the Civil War 


Toward the middle of the episcopate of Bishop 
Carrell occurred the harassing war between the North 
and South, which was a severe trial to the Bishop as 
well as to the clergy and laity of the Diocese. From 
the very beginning, Kentucky had determined a course 
of neutrality. When that position could no longer be 
maintained, Kentucky became a scene of tragedy, di- 
vided against itself in its allegiance to the Blue and the 
Gray.*? Not only was the divided allegiance apparent 
in the congregations, but all too often even among 
members of the same family. The division of Catholics 
in their allegiance to the North or South was not from 
the viewpoint of the principles and morality of slavery. 
They were rather divided on the political issues of the 
moment, differences arising from their antecedents, 
residence or politics. The morality of slavery was not 
the problem of the moment, the North was fighting 
primarily to preserve the Union.** 

Regardless of personal feelings and sympathies, 
the good of religion demanded that the Bishops of 
Kentucky adopt a course of silence and non-participa- 
tion in the exciting and bitter political issues. And 
such was the course followed by Bishop Martin J. 
Spalding of Louisville and Bishop Carrell of Coving- 
ton. Bishop Carrell thus could not agree with the policy 
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of his Metropolitan, Archbishop John B. Purcell of 
Cincinnati, who, accustomed as he was to express 
openly his sentiments on current issues of the day, ar- 
dently espoused the Union’s cause from the outbreak 
of the War. At the beginning of the War, the Catholic 
Telegraph carried the official approval of the Sees of 
Cincinnati, Cleveland and Covington. The approval of 


the latter diocese disappeared from that paper in No- 
vember, 1861.*° 


At the Third Provincial Council of Cincinnati, 
which convened on April 28, 1861, the question of the 
War was brought before the assembled Prelates. In 
their deliberation on this question the Bishops advo- 
cated a ministry of peace and good will consonant with 
Catholic custom. The Pastoral Letter of the Bishops 
of the Province of Cincinnati declared: 


It is not for us to inquire into the causes which have 
led to the present unhappy condition of affairs... . 
The spirit of the Church is eminently conservative; 
and while her ministers rightfully feel a deep and 
abiding interest in all that concerns the welfare of the 
country, they do not think it their province to enter 
into the political arena... . Thus, while many of the 
sects have divided into hostile parties on an exciting 
political issue, the Catholic Church has carefully pre- 
served her unity of spirit in the bond of peace, literally 
knowing no North, no South, no East, no West.5° 


Such was the policy pursued throughout the War 
by Bishop Carrell, espousing the cause of law and or- 
der. The War with its far-reaching effects of distress 
and poverty brought added hardships to the struggling 
parishes of the Diocese. In many places, especially the 
more recently established parishes, the congregations 
at Sunday Mass, for the most part, consisted of women, 
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children and a few elderly men. The series of invasions 
by the Confederate forces into Kentucky at the insti- 
gation of General John Hunt Morgan, the Confederate 
Cavalry raider, passed and repassed through the terri- 
tory of the Diocese. The organization of regiments was 
in the hands of the Governors of the States, and the 
selection of Chaplains was made by the regiments 
themselves.°* Bishop Carrell instructed his clergy to 
minister to the spiritual wants of the soldiers in the 
armies that were raised that passed through or were 
quartered in the territory of the Diocese. 


The little St. Elizabeth Hospital on East Eleventh 
Street likewise did its share in works of mercy. Wound- 
ed soldiers of both the North and South were nursed 
within its walls. Orphan children, too, were brought 
to St. Elizabeth’s for care when their fathers were 
killed in battle, necessitating the opening of a foundling 
home in connection with the hospital. 


From the report of Bishop Carrell addressed to 
the Propagation of the Faith in 1865, we gather the 
status of the Church in the Diocese following the Civil 
War. The report, in fact, gives a general summary of 
the progress of religion in the Diocese during the first 
twelve years of Bishop Carrell’s episcopate. The fol- 
lowing letter is a copy of the report drafted in the 
Bishop’s own handwriting: 

We have received your letter of November 14/65 
announcing the allotment for this diocese for 1865, 
and remitting a check for 1000 francs. We notice also 
your remarks about our silence respecting the affairs 
of our Diocese and the small amount granted for the 
year, just closed. We regret the neglect and delay in 
sending the reports of the state of Religion in this 
portion of the Vineyard committed to our care, and 
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can only promise more punctuality in the future. We 
would be very happy if We could agree to the inference 
which you draw from our silence, that our wants are 
less numerous and less pressing, however, We have no 
complaint to make about the smallness of the subsidy. 


To give a proper idea of the progress of Religion 
in this diocese, We will contrast its condition on our 
appointment to this See, with its present state. In 
November, 1853, the date of our Consecration, there 
were about six priests in the whole extent of the 
Diocese, stationed in the principal cities; eight 
churches; and one Religious Community, Sisters of 
Charity, engaged in teaching a school in Lexington. 
Since 1853, We have erected 23 new churches; We have 
established 37 stations throughout the interior and re- 
mote parts of the Diocese, regularly visited by mission- 
aries; some of them by the Benedictine Fathers of 
Covington, others by parish priests, who make excur- 
sions, on week days, to families living 20 or more miles 
from the church — but principally by the Rev. L. D. 
Willie, and Rev. John J. Hickey, both ordained in our 
Cathedral, the former 7 or 8 years ago, the latter one 
year, last June. Rev. L. D. Willie has eight or ten 
counties in his district, visiting some stations, once a 
month, others four times a year. He is continually 
riding over his vast district, preparing children for 
their first Communion and affording their parents 
the opportunity of hearing Mass and receiving the 
Sacraments. The Rev. John Hickey has also several 
counties in his district and travels constantly on horse- 
back, from one station to another. These excursionary 
missionaries have immense labor, many hardships, few 
comforts and accommodations, except the pleasure of 
doing good. In almost all the towns of the Diocese 
We have purchased sites for churches and_ school 
houses, though, at the present time, We are not able 
to build either. We have, in our Episcopal City, which, 
according to the last census, has between 17 and 20 
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thousand inhabitants of every variety and creed, for 
which Protestantism has ever been remarkable, five 
large brick churches; each Church has two schools, one 
for the boys, the other for girls, with an average attend- 
ance in all, of about 13 hundred children. We erected, 
at great cost, in the first years of our Episcopate, a Petit 
Seminaire, on a farm belonging to the Church, about 
80 miles from our residence. The object was to edu- 
cate and train boys for the Priesthood, the only way, 
by which, We thought, We could obtain priests, as 
We had frequently written to Europe for them, without 
success. This Institution succeeded very well, until the 
War broke it up and left it desolate. It is now our in- 
tention to establish on this Farm an Orphan Asylum 
for boys, if we can obtain Religious Brothers from 
France to take charge of it. Our country is becoming 
filled with orphans on account of the War. In time We 
intend to build a Petit Seminaire on a small tract of 
land 5 miles from Covington, in which We hope 
to educate the future priests of this diocese. The great 
want of our country is a saintly, zealous and learned 
Priesthood. The older dioceses are accomplishing this 
as they have immense resources, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, etc. But such dioceses as this, Wheel- 
ing, Nashville, Natchez, Little Rock, etc., almost 
without resources, must behold many years pass by be- 
fore they can train a proper corps of Priests. 


The Religious Institutions, now in the Diocese 


are: 

1. Benedictine Fathers — Church and Priory 
(Covington). 

2. Benedictine Nunnery with Boarding and day 
School. 

3. Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis — care of 


Hospital for sick. 

4. Sisters of Third Order of St. Francis, having 
3 Houses and Schools, one in Covington, one 
in Newport, one in Carrollton. 
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5. Ursuline Sisters, having one House and School 
in Newport. 

6. Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, having 4 Houses 
with female schools, one in Covington, one in 
Newport, one in Lexington, one in Frankfort. 

7. Sisters of St. Joseph, Mother House and School 
at Alexandria, and one House and School in 
Covington. 

8. Sisters of the Visitation, Nunnery with Board- 
ing and day School at Maysville. 

The Bishop has no revenue, either from his 
Cathedral or from any Church in the Diocese. The 
revenue of the Cathedral hardly supports his family 
consisting of 3 priests with small salaries, 750 francs. 
On the annual visitation of the Diocese, the priests 
give or do not give, according to their own pleasure. 
We will state the amount received, during the visita- 
tions of 4 years: 1859, $87, or 435 francs; 1860, $61, 
or 305 francs; 1861, 435 francs; 1862, $100 or 500 
francs. The only annual collection made throughout 
the diocese is for the support and education of Semi- 
narians; it varies from $600 to 1200. The annual 
expense of a Seminarian is about $300.°? 


Trials of The First Bishop 

Bishop Carrell encountered difficulties of ad- 
ministration in the new Diocese. He experienced diffi- 
culties in his relations with certain priests whom he 
accepted in the Diocese, in order to help develop the 
Church. At times, matters of administration produced 
strained relations between himself and Archbishop 
Purcell, his Metropolitan.** 

On his arrival in the Diocese, one of the first 
major problems of administration was in connection 
with the insubordination of certain trustees of Mother 
of God Parish in Covington. These men, claiming that 
the congregation had the right to control the tempor- . 
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alities of the parish independently of the Bishop, filed 
suit in the Kenton County Court against the Bishop 
and the Trustees whom he had appointed, creating 
a scene which was very unfortunate for the Church 
at a time when the spirit of Know-Nothingism was 
abroad.** The necessity of sternness and inflexibility on 
the part of the Bishop in administrative matters in 
dealing with certain priests and parishes became a 
source of keen anxiety to Bishop Carrell. Retaliation on 
the part of those thus disciplined often followed, with 
the attempt to undermine the authority of the Bishop. 
Together with this trouble, came grave financial wor- 
ries. In his effort to expand the Church, in the face 
of dire poverty in the Diocese, he became involved 
in financial difficulties which brought him untold an- 
xiety. More than once he longed for retirement, to 
return to the Society of Jesus, or even become a 
Trappist, if his resignation from the See of Covington 
would be accepted by the Holy See.” 


By 1859 Bishop Carrell had approached the 
matter of exchanging Sees with Bishop J. H. Luers, 
Bishop of Fort Wayne, Indiana. Bishop Carrell at that 
time felt that he had been made odious to his flock 
by some unworthy priests whom he had been compelled 
to discipline, and he felt that he could no longer do 
any good in Covington. Bishop Luers was willing to 
make the exchange, and Bishop Spalding of Louisville 
was asked to act as negotiator in the matter. By 1862 
Bishop Carrell preferred to resign from the See, rather 
than undertake a transfer of Sees. In the first part of 
1862, he wrote two letters to the Cardinal Prefect of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the 
Faith on the condition of the Diocese and of the diffi- 
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culties involving himself, and asked that his resignation 
be accepted. As nothing was forthcoming from Rome 
in this regard, in 1867 Bishop Carrell again tendered 
his resignation.”® 


In first presenting his resignation to the Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the 
Faith, Bishop Carrell explained the situation confront- 
ing him, as follows: 


I consider it necessary to inform the Illustrious 
Prefect of the Propaganda, of the difficulties of my 
present position and of the impossibility of remaining 
where I am, without bringing disgrace upon myself 
and upon the Hierarchy of these United States. I am 
like Damocles with a sword hanging over my head by a 
single hair. The diocese of Covington is too poor and 
without sufficient resources to support a Bishop. In 
my humble opinion, its erection into a See was pre- 
mature. I do not complain of poverty. I could and I 
would willingly submit to privations of every kind. 
It is not this that distresses and wears me out. It is 
the heavy debt, hanging over me, the interest alone 
of which, I am unable to pay. 


This debt is due to various individuals, who may 
call upon me, at any moment, for payment, which I 
could not meet. And some have called, whom I had to 
put off. On account of the War and disturbances in 
this country, which have paralyzed all business, they 
are willing to accept this excuse, for the present only. 
I find it necessary to leave my home, sometimes, and 
go to a distant point, to hide myself from my creditors. 


This state of affairs was brought about by the 
building of my Cathedral, the purchase of property 
for a residence for myself; also, property for Catholic 
schools. I was led to believe by the priests, who lived 
in Covington, before it was erected into a See, that all 
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this would be paid for by the people. The people have 
paid nothing and the whole amount is a debt. 

The Diocese of Covington, erected on the 29th 
of July, 1853, embraces the northern part [sic] of 
the State of Kentucky, contains 18,370 square miles; 
43 counties; 314,277 white inhabitants; 73,241 slaves 
and 4,108 free blacks. The Catholic population, which 
consists of the poorer class, is confined to the cities, 
and may number 13,000, but from all the data, which 
I could procure, I doubt whether it exceeds eleven 
thousand. There are Catholics scattered over the whole 
diocese, who are reached with difficulty and only by 
travelling missionaries, who see them once a year. On 
taking possession of my See, I found only six priests, 
stationed in the largest cities. The small church, used 
as a Cathedral, was in a very ruined state, on account 
of having been struck by lightning. I was obliged to 
build a new one, the first contract for which was 
$7,500. It required nearly as much more to complete 
it. The people promised, but paid very little towards 
the erection or completion. The Catholics of the 
adjoining city, connected with Covington by a bridge, 
being without a Church, I built one, for which they 
have not paid to this day. To be brief, I consider it my 
duty to say, that I have reached a point, beyond which 
I cannot go. I would therefore, most earnestly and 
humbly beg of the Holy Father, at whose feet, I pros- 
trate myself, to accept my resignation, which I do by 
this present letter offer and make. And I do most 
humbly supplicate His Holiness to permit me to return 
to the Society of Jesus, the separation from which, I 
consider the saddest and most unfortunate event of my 
whole life. 


My resignation and the appointment of a new 
Bishop is the first means, I propose to remedy the 
present difficulty. Secondly, the appointment of a 
priest as Administrator of the See. The Administrator 
could live at the Cathedral with a young priest as an 
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Assistant. This would enable him to pay half the 

revenue on the Cathedral towards the liquidation of 

the debt. In three or four years a new Bishop could 

be appointed. I will write again in a few days, com- 

municating some further details. The above is most 

humbly submitted to the consideration of the Illustrious 

Prefect of the Propaganda, and he is earnestly solicited 

to present my resignation to His Holiness.°* 

By the latter part of 1867, Bishop Carrell was 
broken in health. When Archbishop Purcell approached 
the Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation on 
the condition of the Prelate’s health, it was agreed 
to take the matter under immediate consideration. In 
March, 1868, the Cardinal Prefect informed Arch- 
bishop Purcell that a Coadjutor should be appointed 
for Covington. But by this time, the earthly life of 
Bishop Carrell was fast drawing to a close. About ten 
o’clock on Thursday morning, September 25, 1868, 
Bishop Carrell died at his residence on Eighth Street 
in the sixty-sixth year of his life. 


The saintly Prelate, in spite of his many trials, had 
lived to see, during his fifteen-year episcopate, re- 
markable growth of the Church in the Diocese. The 
number of churches in the Diocese had grown to forty- 
two; the Catholic population had more than trebled 
itself, at that time nearing twenty-five thousand. 


On Sunday, September 27, 1868, The Cincinnati 
Enquirer carried an article, which from its personal 
character would seem to indicate that it was written 
by a very close acquaintance of the deceased Prelate: 


The number of schools he founded or perfected 
will long afford living testimonials of his zeal; and the 
large number of pious and intelligent men and women, 
in various parts of our land, who received their early 
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lessons from him, will long remain eloquent witnesses of 
the rare virtues of him who was the spiritual father and 
angel guardian of their youth. How often have we not 
seen gentlemen from Mexico and Canada — dash from 
the East and the West — travel hundreds of miles out 
of their way to enjoy an hour of the amiable society of 
this devoted and impressive teacher of their childhood. 

As a distinguished Protestant civilian of Kentucky 
once said: “I regard Bishop Carrell as my beau ideal 
of a Christian Bishop... .” 

The diffidence and modesty of his disposition 
kept him aloof from public places, and restrained to 
very narrow limits his mixing in society, even with 
his own people, and this proneness to ascetic retire- 
ment caused some to misapprehend his character, 
and regard him as rather aristocratic than what he 
really was — diffident, retiring, and humble. 

In the more solemn functions of the episcopal 
office, his manner was at once graceful, grand and 
truly religious. He was a devoted patriot, in the truest 
sense, but not a politician. . . . During the daily re- 
citals of the sad carnage of our late fratricidal strife, 
he habitually interrupted his friends in the reading or 
reciting of those fearful and lamentable events, re- 
questing them to spare his heart the affliction which 
they gave. 

At length his sensitive nature broke under the 
burden of his Episcopal cares, and for the last year 
he has been often in danger of death, by a compli- 
cation of diseases, brought on by the trial incident to 
his sacred office. His sufferings were intense, but were 
borne without murmur, and even with patience and 
cheerfulness.*® 


The remains of Bishop Carrell lay in state in the 
Cathedral until the following Tuesday morning, when 
the funeral took place at ten o’clock. At eight o’clock 
that morning, the doors of the Cathedral were opened 
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to the throng of people waiting outside to pay their 
last respect to Covington’s first Bishop. Bishop Richard 
V. Whelan of Wheeling offered the Solemn funeral 
Mass. Archbishop Purcell delivered the funeral address. 
He took as his text the words from St. Paul’s second 
Epistle to Timothy, “I have fought the good fight.” On 
this occasion Archbishop Purcell announced that the 
Very Reverend James M. Lancaster was appointed 
Administrator of the Diocese during its vacancy. 


After the Mass a funeral procession was formed. 
The coffin was placed in a white-plumed hearse, drawn 
by four white horses. The Prelate’s body was carried 
in solemn procession through Covington, the line of 
procession passing Mother of God Church and St. 
Joseph Church in Helentown, back to the Cathedral. 
After returning to the Cathedral the body of Bishop 
Carrell was laid to rest in a vault built of masonry 
within the Cathedral, situated a little to the left of the 
altar.°° 


The Diocese of Covington was vacant from Sep- 
tember 25, 1868 to January 9, 1870. But Father Lan- 
caster was not to serve the Diocese during the entire 
interim; his health was fast failmg. On February 9, 
1869, Reverend Thomas R. Butler, the first Vicar Gen- 
eral of the Diocese, passed to his eternal reward. 
Father Lancaster died on May 3 of the same year. The 
two pioneer priests of the Diocese were laid to rest in 
St. Mary Cathedral by the side of Bishop Carrell whom 
they had served so well. Following the death of Father 
Lancaster, Archbishop Purcell appointed Reverend 
John A. McGill, pastor of the Cathedral, Adminis- 
trator of the Diocese. 


MOST REVEREND 
AUGUSTUS M. TOEBBE, D.D. 


Second Bishop of Covington 


Chapter Five 


BISHOP TOEBBE, 
SECOND BISHOP OF COVINGTON 


WHILE THE new Diocese of Covington had been in 
the process of organization by the untiring efforts of 
Bishop Carrell, another Cincinnati priest, the Rev- 
erend Augustus M. Toebbe, laboring with his char- 
acteristic zeal in the missions and parishes of Ohio, was 
in God’s Providence destined to become Covington’s 
second Bishop. At the Consistory held in Rome, No- 
vember 22, 1869, Father Augustus Toebbe, then pastor 
of St. Philomena Parish, Cincinnati, was appointed suc- 
cessor to Bishop Carrell. Bishop Toebbe governed the 
Diocese of Covington for fourteen years from January 
9, 1870 until his death, May 2, 1884. 

Augustus Maria Toebbe (Tobbe) was born at Mep- 
pen in the Emsland, Province of Hanover, Germany, 
January 15, 1829, son of Heinrich Toebbe and Mary 
(Balte) Toebbe. His parents were devout Catholics 
and highly esteemed citizens of the city of Meppen. 
Heinrich Toebbe, his father, was a prominent inn- 
keeper. Augustus Maria was baptized at the parish 
church of Meppen on January 17, and at the age of 
fourteen, August 5, 1843, he was confirmed by the 
Most Reverend Charles Anthony Luepke, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Osnabriick.* 


From his early youth, young Augustus showed fine 
mental qualities, and his parents determined to offer 
him the best of opportunities in education. In 1838, 
at the age of nine, he was sent to the Gymnasium in 
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Meppen. There his education took a commercial turn 
for business pursuits. He remained at the Meppen Gym- 
nasium up to the “Obersekunda” (Upper-second), 
and then he went to Holland to become a merchant.” 
Later he returned to Meppen and resumed his studies 
at the Gymnasium. In 1847, at the age of eighteen, 
he took his final collegiate examination, graduating 
with distinction.* 


Having been of a religious disposition from his 
early youth, and the recipient of good home training, 
at that time he began to give evidence of an inclination 
for the sacred ministry. Sincerity and candor were dis- 
tinctive traits of his character. In the autumn of 1847, 
he entered the Academy in Minster to study theology. 
But while at the Academy he became seriously ill, and 
was obliged to return to his home at Meppen. He had 
hardly recovered from his illness, when the Revolution 
of 1848 broke out. In his youthful hastiness, he de- 
termined to join the Army. But being rejected, he 
then decided to go back to Amsterdam to his calling 
of merchant. From August, 1848 to the beginning of 
1852, he again engaged in this business. In the mean- 
time, experiences which he encountered brought him 
dissatisfaction. The experience which he had in at- 
tempting to set up a business, in God’s Providence, 
made him realize that a commercial life was not his 
vocation.* Earnestly studying to know the will of God, 
he found himself once again drawn toward the Priest- 
hood. After much prayer, serious thought and con- 
sultation, he decided to devote his life to the American 
missions. His uncle, Canon Toebbe of Meppen, in a 
letter, April 22, 1852, to the secretary of the Vicar 
General of Osnabriick, remarked that Augustus “was 
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entirely cured, and had become wiser and wanted to 
study in a Seminary in America.”*® His uncle requested 
the Vicar General to obtain a letter of recommendation 
from the Bishop for his nephew.*® 

With this letter of recommendation and with 
financial aid from his uncle, Augustus set out from 
Meppen for America. The young student found im- 
mediate acceptance in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 
Entering Mt. St. Mary Seminary at Cincinnati, he 
completed his studies for the Priesthood, receiving 
tonsure and the Sacred Orders preparatory to the 
Priesthood. Early in the month of September, 1854, 
he received the subdiaconate and diaconate. On the 
feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, September 
14, 1854, he was ordained to the Priesthood by Arch- 
bishop John B. Purcell, for the Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati.” 

Father Toebbe’s first assignment was to St. Peter 
Parish, New Richmond, Ohio, which also included the 
mission stations of Columbia and Ripley, and the large 
intervening territory. This appointment placed the 
young priest in an arduous mission field, but there the 
true apostolic zeal of Father Toebbe manifested itself. 
While at New Richmond, he spent much time in the 
saddle, looking after his scattered flock and performing 
the missionary duties of his mission circuits. His health 
had improved and his lively temperament helped him 
over all difficulties. 

In 1855, Father Toebbe was transferred to St. 
Boniface Parish at Cumminsville, where his work was 
regarded as most satisfactory by his Superiors. In 1857 
Father Toebbe was assigned as assistant pastor to Rev- 
erend G. H. Kihr, the pastor of St. Philomena Parish 
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in Cincinnati. Eight years later, in 1865, on the re- 
tirement of Father Kiihr, Father Toebbe succeeded 
him in that important pastorate. At St. Philomena’s, 
Father Toebbe showed outstanding executive ability. 
His work was far-reaching, but always unobtrusive. His 
unusual scholarly attainment likewise won recogni- 
tion. In 1866 Father Toebbe served as a member of the 
council of Theologians who were called together that 
year in Baltimore to prepare the matter for discussion 
and action at the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore 
which opened on October 7 of that year.* 


When the See of Covington became vacant Sep- 
tember 25, 1868, by the death of Bishop Carrell, the 
Bishops of the Province of Cincinnati recommended 
Father Toebbe as a worthy successor to Bishop Carrell. 
At the Consistory held in Rome in November, 
1869, Father Toebbe on November 24 was appointed 
second Bishop of Covington.’ The announcement that 
the Pastor of St. Philomena’s had been elevated to the 
See of Covington came as a surprise to many, but 
Father Toebbe’s Superiors and those who had been 
mindful of his priestly service of fifteen years in the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati realized how well the choice 
of the Holy See had been, and were of the conviction 
that the work begun by Covington’s first Bishop would 
be worthily carried on and advanced by Father Toebbe 
as a successor. Father Toebbe was not entirely a stranger 
in the Diocese of Covington, for while engaged in mis- 
sionary work along the Ohio River, he had on more 
than one occasion crossed over into Kentucky to min- 
ister to the Catholics of the upper river districts of 
the Diocese, who were of necessity being neglected, 
because Bishop Carrell had not sufficient priests to send 
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among them. Father Toebbe knew from actual ex- 
perience some of the conditions that were to confront 
him when the Bishop’s staff would be placed in his 
hands. The new Bishop chose as his episcopal motto, 
O Cor Victima Amoris, — O Heart, Victim of Love. 


Second Bishop of Covington 


The consecration of Bishop Toebbe was set for 
January 9, 1870. At that time, the Vatican Council at 
Rome, the Twentieth Oecumenical Council of the 
Church, and the last to date, was in session, having 
been convened on December 8, 1869. Archbishop Pur- 
cell, the Metropolitan of Cincinnati, was at the time 
in Rome attending the Council.*® Accordingly, Bishop 
Sylvester H. Rosecrans of Columbus was to be the 
consecrating Prelate. The consecration took place at 
St. Philomena’s Church. Bishop Toebbe was installed 
as Bishop of Covington in the Cathedral of Covington, 
on Eighth Street, on the afternoon of the same day 
of his consecration, Sunday, January 9, 1870. Coving- 
ton’s new Prelate was a robust young man at the 
time, within a week of his forty-first birthday. The 
Catholic Telegraph of the following Thursday, cover- 
ing the consecration of Bishop Toebbe, gave the fol- 
lowing account: 

The Consecration of the new Bishop, appointed 
by the Holy See for the Diocese of Covington, took 
place last Sunday at St. Philomena Church. Long 
before the hour for the beginning of Mass, the Church 
was densely crowded by the late parishioners of the 
Bishop-elect, and hundreds from the neighboring 
cities of Covington and Newport, and a large number 
from the different congregations of this city. Within 
the sanctuary, almost as crowded as the body of the 
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Church, were priests from the neighboring churches 
both English and German, many from the interior 
of the State, and a large delegation from the diocese 
of which Dr. Toebbe takes charge, through the grace 
of God and by favor of the Apostolic See. 


Right Rev. S. H. Rosecrans was consecrator, 
assisted by Bishops Luers and McCloskey of Louisville. 
Very Rev. Joseph Ferneding, V.G., officiated as Assist- 
ant Priest; Dr. Kiihr, of Cincinnati, and Dr. Kihr 
of Covington, as deacons of honor; Dr. Francis Pabisch, 
President of Mt. St. Mary Seminary, as subdeacon, 
and Rev. C. Borgess, as deacon of the Mass, and 
Rev. W. J. Halley, as Master of Ceremonies. 


While the choir was singing the conclusion of 
the Gloria, some over-fearful and imaginative person 
gave the alarm that the closely packed gallery was 
giving away under its heavy burden. Then there was 
a smothered cry of murder, and some fool or knave 
outside the church, whose dwelling-place for years 
to come should be a lunatic asylum or the peni- 
tentiary, shouted fire. This was the signal for a general 
panic. The people rose to their feet, bewildered by the 
thought of the calamity, which seemed to threaten 
them. For a moment those in the aisles swayed to and 
fro, in doubt which way to turn in order to escape; 
those in the lower part of the church rushed to the 
door. There was a fearful and indescribable confusion. 
The Bishops at the altar finally succeeded by their 
self-possession in calming the multitude. Reason re- 
turned to the most frightened; the organist resumed 
his place and the causeless panic was over. 


We learned of no serious injury to those who re- 
mained in the church. One, who madly leaped from 
a window at the beginning of the uproar, had three ribs 
broken, and another who followed his foolish example 
was considerably bruised. The ceremonies of the Mass 
and the Consecration were continued after the emotion 
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subsided without interruption to the end. At the close 
of the consecration the sermon was preached. 


After the ministers had retired to the sacristy, 
the members of his congregation presented the newly- 
made Bishop testimonials of their esteem for him as 
a worthy and zealous priest, and of their gratitude 
for the good he had done among them during the 
many years of his pastorship. Among other gifts, and 
one which the many guests of Bishop Toebbe fully 
appreciated was the grand dinner furnished by the 
kindness and generosity of Mr. Roth of the St. Nicholas. 


In the afternoon Bishop Toebbe was conducted 
to his Cathedral by the societies of Covington and New- 
port, several societies of Cincinnati, and a large con- 
course of people, making a procession more than a 
mile long and presenting a magnificent religious dis- 
play. Here the new Bishop sang Pontifical Vespers, 
and Bishop Rosecrans preached the installation ser- 
mon.1+ 
Bishop Toebbe was preeminently a director of souls. 
Thus did Bishop Maes speak of him, on the occasion 
of the interment of Covington’s first two Bishops in 
St. Mary Cemetery, after the transfer of their remains 
from the old Cathedral: “The characteristic qualities 
of Bishop Toebbe, whom I knew, were a strong faith, 
great zeal for souls, and unbounded charity. Pastoral 
interests were ever uppermost in his mind... .”” 


The task before Bishop Toebbe was indeed an 
onerous one. His work was to be largely the completion 
of that begun by his predecessor, for the most part, the 
work of adjustment that follows naturally an initial 
growth and expansion. The Diocese had grown rapidly 
during the fifteen years of the episcopate of Bishop 
Carrell. A man with an unassuming spirit, as was 
Bishop Toebbe, was God’s providential choice to guide 
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the Diocese at a critical period in its history, which 
required zealous effort and labor in doing a task which 
is little appreciated and understood by those who look 
for great expansion and outstanding achievements. 
Too often those who are ready to laud a monumental 
work, are forgetful of the task of those who follow in 
supplying the seemingly insignificant, but nonetheless 
necessary details. Such was the task of Bishop Toebbe 
in the Diocese of Covington. Only in such light can we 
arrive at the proper appreciation and evaluation of his 
episcopate. Completing and adjusting the work begun 
by his predecessor absorbed the Bishop’s energies and 
resources. Before undertaking new projects and ex- 
pansion, prudence and duty demanded that his first 
efforts should be concerned with the perfecting of that 
organization already in operation. The improvement 
of those parishes already in existence so as to meet the 
growth of the congregations; supplying the parishes 
with schools; the securing of more Priests and Sisters 
were problems that pressed heavily and urgently 
upon the new Bishop. And still more pressing was the 
large diocesan debt which hung like a pall over the 
Diocese. The trying situation that faced the new Bishop 
shortened his life, and in a few years changed the robust 
and hearty Priest to an exhausted and broken Bishop. 
A study of the episcopate of Bishop Toebbe reveals a 
contribution to the well-being of the Diocese of Cov- 
ington, which is eminently deserving of the highest 
esteem and gratitude. 


The new Prelate became a leader of his clergy 
in every good work. From his pastoral viewpoint of 
problems, he knew how to bring confidence to parents, 
to stir up the lax, and to protect youth from the 
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loss of the Faith. Bishop Toebbe did not have a 
sufficient number of priests to meet the demands of the 
organized congregations. The neglect which so many 
of his flock were forced to suffer was a source of 
anxiety to the saintly Bishop. One of his greatest en- 
deavors was to recall to the Church those Catholics 
and families of the Diocese who had neglected their 
religious duties or who were overlooked because of 
their remoteness from church and school. When he 
had no priests to send to them, he himself went, trav- 
elling from one section of the Diocese to another, 
with the same zeal which characterized the early years 
of his priesthood, cheerfully enduring all the hardships 
involved. 

When the Cincinnati Southern Railroad was undex 
construction, he learned that many Catholics were em- 
ployed along the railroad, which passed through his 
Diocese, who had not the opportunity to fulfill their 
religious duties. He himself personally undertook to 
seek out the Catholics. He visited and remained for 
weeks at a time among them in the small frame huts 
which had been built along the railroad. He visited the 
outlying missions of his Diocese in sections where there 
were not yet roads. His episcopal visitations were made 
on horseback, carrying in saddle-bags his Pontificals 
and vestments.*® 

All during the fourteen years of his episcopate, the 
least of his flock knew how untiringly he worked, and 
with what patience he underwent privation for the 
salvation of their souls. But the privations he endured 
were fruitfully repaid, for he saved many of the rising 
generation from the complete loss of Faith. At no time 
of Bishop Toebbe’s episcopate was the parish priest 
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or the missionary ever lost in the Bishop’s work. It has 
been well said of him that “his life was one of labor, 
privation, and prayer.” 


The depth of the devotion and esteem of the 
clergy and faithful of the Diocese for their Chief Pastor 
was demonstrated on the occasion of the Bishop’s ad 
limina visit to Rome in May, 1878, and again at the 
time of the Silver Jubilee of his Ordination, which he 
observed on September 14, 1879.* 


Bishop Toebbe possessed a profound churchly 
sense, which inspired his priests and flock to loyalty 
toward the Church. His Pastoral Letters always sought 
to bring the faithful close to the Church, and in this 
regard his first Pastoral Letter to the Diocese on the 
feast of the Immaculate Conception, 1870, was a pas- 
toral masterpiece.*® 


In June, 1871, Bishop Toebbe ordered the ob- 
servance throughout the Diocese of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Pontificate of His Holiness, Pius IX, 
designating the time from June fifth to the sixteenth. 
He directed that a solemn High Mass be offered in 
the parishes of the Diocese, and that a day of general 
Holy Communion be observed in thanksgiving. On 
June 21, Bishop Toebbe offered a solemn Pontifical 
Mass in the Cathedral.*® The letter of Bishop Toebbe 
to the Holy Father on this occasion is worthy of note: 

With hearts filled with unspeakable joy and 
with earnest thanksgiving to the Giver of every good 
gift, we the Clergy and the faithful people of the 
Diocese of Covington unite in offering you our deep 
and heartfelt congratulations on Your reaching the 


auspicious and much desired term, the 25th year of 
Your Pontificate, a length of time, which was given 
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to no other Pontiff to behold, since the days of Blessed 
Peter. 


Firmly believing, that all things are wisely 
and lovingly ordained by an overruling Providence for 
the exaltation of the Holy Catholic Church and the 
happiness of Christian people, the conviction is forced 
upon us, that this most joyous event is a manifest in- 
dication of Divine favor and the cheering harbinger 
of special and great blessings speedily to come. And 
this conviction becomes with us a moral certainty, 
when we bring to mind the glorious deeds of Your 
eventful pontificate, the chief of which we regard to be 
the definition of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God, and the holding 
of the holy oecumenical Vatican Council, all the de- 
crees of which and especially that regarding the In- 
fallibility in Faith and Morals of the Vicar of Christ, 
we hail with unbounded joy as the utterances of the 
Holy Spirit of Truth. 


And while we as faithful children most deeply 
sympathize with You, our Father, in the many trying 
vicissitudes, which you have experienced, the many 
painful indignities, to which You have been subjected 
and the many severe assaults, which You have so 
heroically withstood in upholding the glorious standard 
of Morality and Truth; yet animated by the spirit of 
Faith, we are consoled and encouraged, when we re- 
member, that He who said, that He would be always 
with His Church has been pleased in our day to make 
You, Most Holy Father, His chosen instrument in 
giving a new lustre to blessed and saving truths, always 
contained in the sacred deposit of the Faith. Yes, we 
congratulate You, Most Holy Father, that to You it 
has been given to defend and decree with unerring 
Truth, what for ages had been the object of the 
earnest prayers and ardent desires of numberless Saints 
and Sages, and thus to give greater prominence to the 
beauty and glory of the Immaculate Spouse of Christ. 
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We are not surprised, therefore, when the Gen- 
tiles rage and foolish people devise vain things. We do 
not wonder, that the powers opposed to Christ and His 
Holy Church should assail You, to whom in Blessed 
Peter, Our Divine Lord especially entrusted the care 
of the whole faithful flock. The watchword of the 
impious has ever been: Strike the Shepherd and dis- 
perse the sheep. But the promise of Christ, Our Lord, 
remains good. He is a wall of fire, round about His 
Church. He will laugh her enemies to scorn. 

We have been shocked and our hearts have been 
deeply pained at the unnatural and criminal conduct 
of the unhappy Monarch of the Subalpine Kingdom 
against Your August Person, and his shameless spolia- 
tion of the Patrimony of St. Peter, and we have public- 
ly and emphatically given expression to our utter 
abhorrence and detestation of the sacrilegious deed. 

Most Holy Father, we feel assured, that it will 
be most consoling to Your paternal heart to learn, that 
our faithful people throughout our Diocese unite with 
us in offering daily petitions to the Throne of Grace 
and Mercy, that Our Blessed Lord would be pleased 
to console and strengthen and encourage You, that 


He would vouchsafe to humble His enemies and glorify 
His Church. 


Accept, Most Holy Father, these feeble ex- 
pressions of our congratulations and sympathy. Be 
assured of our sincere love and deep reverence for 
Your August Person, and of our steadfast and loyal 
attachment to the Holy See of Peter. 

In conclusion, Most Holy Father, we humbly beg 
Your Paternal and Apostolic Benediction for ourselves 
and the faithful people of our Diocese.17 


From the very beginning of his episcopate, Bishop 
Toebbe faced with concern the care and education of 
the orphan children of the Diocese. The work of al- 
leviating the needs of orphaned and neglected children, 
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and of safeguarding them by giving them homes con- 
ducted by Sisters and Brothers, was an object of his 
greatest solicitude. He labored to establish institutions 
which would afford a suitable home for all the orphans 
of the Diocese, and in spite of the problems and trials 
of his administration, he unceasingly endeavored to 
obtain the means for their support and education, 
especially through an annual diocesan collection in 
their behalf, and from the efforts of branch orphan 
societies which he urged to be formed in various con- 
gregations of the Diocese. Bishop Toebbe established 
the orphanages as Diocesan Institutions, open to all 
orphan children of the Diocese, without distinction to 
language, nationality or residence. St. John Orphan- 
age, Kenton County, was designated a Diocesan Or- 
phanage for girls. On April 23, 1871, the Benedictine 
Sisters from St. Walburg Convent took charge of 
that orphanage. On May 12, 1869, Bishop Toebbe had 
opened St. Joseph Orphanage in Campbell County, as 
a diocesan institution for boys, the orphanage having 
been placed under the supervision of the Franciscan 
Brothers of Mount Alverno Protectory, Cincinnati. The 
Brothers continued in charge of the orphanage for 
eight years, being succeeded by the Sisters of Notre 
Dame in 1877. Bishop Toebbe’s care for the orphans 
was crowned by the introduction of the Sisters of Good 
Shepherd into the Diocese in 1874. Each year a number 
of children were transferred to the Diocesan orphan- 
ages from the Asylum for Infants and Foundlings con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Elizabeth Hospital on 
Eleventh Street.** 


Referring to the establishment of St. Joseph 
Orphanage in his first Pastoral Letter to the Clergy and 
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Laity of the Diocese, in December, 1870, Bishop Toebbe 
made the following appeal in behalf of the orphanage: 


You are aware, that soon after our entrance 
upon our holy office, we opened an Orphan home and 
Protectory, for orphans and other needy boys. ‘Through 
the disinterested charity of a worthy Catholic gentle- 
man, we were offered, at half price, a magnificent 
farm, back of the city of Newport, and we purchased 
it, notwithstanding our poverty, trusting in the blessings 
of God and the help of good people. We have already 
commenced to build a spacious house for the use of 
these little ones of Christ. There are now thirty-four 
boys in the Institution, under the care and guidance 
of the good Franciscan Brothers. These children are 
the treasure of the Church and the pensioners of 
your charity. Of them, He Who became a child for us 
in the stable of Bethlehem, has said: ‘He that shall 
receive one such little child in My Name, receiveth 
Me.” But these children are hungry, and we have not 
wherewith to feed them and to clothe them. We know, 
that we need make no further appeal to your charity, 
than to call your attention to their wants.}® 


The outstanding heritage of the Catholic parish 
school system which the Diocese enjoys today owes 
much to the episcopate of Bishop Toebbe. Bishop 
Toebbe insisted on parish schools in every parish of 
the Diocese, whenever at all possible. And thus we find 
that in many parishes where parish schools are no 
longer found today, schools were opened and conducted 
during his episcopate. His determined attitude in this 
regard may be found in a Lenten Letter to the Clergy 
and Laity of the Diocese: 

It is no use for Catholics to argue any further the 
question of sending their children to Catholic schools. 


The case has been heard and judgment passed, and the 
sentence will be carried out without respect of persons. 
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By their opposition they place themselves in the attitude 

of schismatics, and they will be dealt with accordingly. 

If they will not hear the Church, let them and their 

children be as the heathen and the publican. Such is 

their doom called down by themselves.?° 

When the Kulturkampf drove the Religious com- 
munities from Germany, the Sisters of Notre Dame 
from Miilhausen were invited to the Diocese of Cleve- 
land by Bishop Richard Gilmour in 1874. Bishop 
Toebbe immediately requested the Sisters to come to 
the Diocese of Covington and engage in his parish 
school work. The first Sisters landed in New York on 
July 4, 1874. Two days after their arrival, Bishop 
Toebbe visited them to learn whether his sister, Sister 
Mary Modesta, had come to America. She was not 
among the first group, but at that time Bishop Toebbe 
was informed that the Sisters would establish a founda- 
tion in Covington. The following year Sister Modesta 
was among the Sisters who came to this country.”* In 
1875, the Sisters erected their Convent near Mother 
of God Church, in Covington, also teaching in the 
Mother of God parish school. Within the next few 
years, they took charge of the parish schools of St. 
Augustine and St. John, in Covington; St. Stephen at 
Newport; Sacred Heart at Bellevue; St. Augustine at 
Augusta; St. Mary at Alexandria, and St. John at 
Carrollton. 

A project of special interest to the Bishop was the 
building of a school for his Cathedral parish. The 
cornerstone of the new school was laid September 13, 
1874. When completed, it was one of the finest school 
buildings in the city. It was placed under the care 
of two leading teaching Orders, the Sisters of Charity 
of Nazareth and the Brothers of the Holy Cross. At 
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the time of the Bishop’s death, there were few parishes 
in the Diocese without schools. The thirty-five flourish- 
ing parish schools in 1884 were noble monuments to 
his pastoral zeal.” 


On November 24, 1874, Bishop Toebbe opened 
the second hospital in the Diocese, St. Joseph Hospital 
at Lexington. At first the hospital was placed under 
the care of the Sisters of Mercy from St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, who remained at Lexington until October 1, 
1877, when because of a shortage of Sisters they were 
obliged to relinquish that charge. At that time the 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth took over the hospital 
work in Lexington.”* 


In his pastoral solicitude for vocations to the re- 
ligious life and the Priesthood, Bishop Toebbe appealed 
earnestly to parents to foster such vocations. The 
Pastoral Letter of Bishop Toebbe, of August 18, 1872, 
on the occasion of the Diocesan Seminary collection 
was typical of the Prelate’s appeal for vocations: 

The great want in this country, and perhaps in 
this diocese more especially, is an increase of learned, 
zealous and saintly priests. As there is little or 
no hope of obtaining priests from other countries or 
other dioceses in this country, it is incumbent on us to 
endeavor most earnestly to educate and train our own 
youth for the sacred ministry... . 

There are at present eighteen young men study- 
ing in various places for this diocese, four of whom 
with God’s blessing will be ordained priests in our 
Cathedral, on Sunday, September Ist. . . . It is most 
edifying and consoling to behold the number of noble- 
hearted young ladies who consecrate themselves en- 
tirely to God and labor to promote His glory by the 
practice of the heroic duties of Christian charity in 
the hospitals, the asylums, the school-room and in the 
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holy solitude of the cloister. Strive, beloved parents, 
that your sons may likewise be animated by the same 
spirit of generosity and self-sacrifice. . . .?4 


Pilot of the Diocese During Its Stormy Days 


When Bishop Toebbe became Bishop of Coving- 
ton, the financial state of the Diocese was in a serious 
condition. When the far-reaching financial crisis oc- 
curred in Cincinnati in the 70’s, Covington parishes 
also suffered immensely. In his goodness of heart and 
to save some priests from ruin, Bishop Toebbe took 
the financial burden upon his own shoulders. His cour- 
age proved stronger than his strength, and he suffered 
intensely for many years. He sought relief from his 
worries, not in recreation, but in the practical work 
of the ministry. 

Benjamin J. Webb, author of The Centenary of 
Catholicity in Kentucky, a contemporary of Bishop 
Toebbe*® made this observation of the Venerable Pre- 
late: 


The new Bishop did not, so to say, find his epis- 
copal couch a bed of roses. The finances of the diocese 
were in great disorder, a condition of things that had 
been brought about through the indiscreet use of its 
funds and its credit by one who had now become 
his subaltern. It is the same story, before hinted at in 
these pages, of mistaken foresight and real folly, leading 
men ordained of God for other and nobler work, into 
paths abandoned to the world of speculation and trade. 
In this case, as in others, disaster had followed, of 
course; and the good bishop was confronted, at the 
very beginning of his administration, with a spectre 
of debt that was sufficiently appalling to his sensitive 
soul. But Bishop Toebbe was a man in a thousand. 
He shouldered his burden, galling as it was, and he was 
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enabled, while he yet lived, to remove out of his path- 
way many obstacles to the prosperous course of his 
administration, for the existence of which he was in 
no wise responsible.”® 


The history of the Diocese of Covington would 
neither be complete nor truthful if there were an omis- 
sion of the period of dark days in its earlier life. Dark 
days there ever have been, and ever will be in the 
history of the Church, both in the Church universal 
and in individual dioceses, for there is a human element 
as well as the divine element in the Church. Aberration 
on the part of the human element in no way affects 
tne Divine origin, the Divine guidance, and the purity 
of Faith of the Catholic Church. 


Pope Leo XIII in his instructions to those who 
would attempt to present the history of the Church 
reminds them that the first law of history is never to 
state what is not true; that the second law should be 
never to fear to state the truth.”? The truth is, that in 
the early days of the Diocese, during the episcopate of 
Bishop Toebbe, there were far-reaching scandals as 
far as the administration of temporal affairs was con- 
cerned. 


Of Bishop Toebbe it must be said in all sincerity 
that he was learned, pious, devoted, earnest and zeal- 
ous, but with a heart warming towards all men and 
a disposition which impelled him to place too implicit 
confidence in clergy and laity. When he died, the one 
thing especially remembered of him and his administra- 
tion was his great and his kindly heart. His learning 
was also remembered and his earnestness extolled, but 
the fact that he would rather believe good of his fel- 
low man than evil is the fact that keeps his memory 
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alive. The fault he had, if fault it were, was in his 
great-heartedness, because of which he was slow to 
action, seeing the good rather than the evil in men and 
in that which they did. He judged all men and things 
kindly, and in this particular case he awakened to the 
actual situation when it was late; in fact, too late 
in the matter of the causes which brought about the 
dark days in the history of the Diocese. 


The Trustees of certain parishes of the Diocese, 
with their pastors, brought themselves to believe that 
by entering into commercial and industrial pursuits 
they would be benefiting the Church by the aid which 
they might give toward the erection of churches, 
schools and charitable institutions. Whatever the al- 
leged reasons or the intentions may have been which 
impelled certain pastors to enter upon secular pursuits, 
it is part of the history of the Diocese of Covington 
that the results were extremely disastrous for a time, 
until Bishop Toebbe awoke to the fact that over-con- 
fidence had brought about a condition which threat- 
ened grave havoc. When the facts and their results 
were made clear to him, it is but just to his memory 
to note that his action for remedying the scandals was 
prompt and decisive. Nevertheless, the results of the 
disorders were not wholly reparable. In fact, much of 
the burden came to rest even on the shoulders of the 
third Bishop of the Diocese, Bishop Camillus Paul 
Maes. 

The financial failure of three large parishes in 
the Diocese — St. Augustine Parish in Covington, 
Immaculate Conception Parish in Newport and St. 
Francis Parish in Dayton — was the main source of 
trouble. In the case of St. Augustine Parish the Pastor, 
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in conjunction with the Board of Trustees, engaged in 
a brick manufacturing business and a wire nail factory. 
There were two brick yards, one on the east side of 
Augustine Street, between Nineteenth and Twenty- 
first Streets, bordering on the L. & N. Railroad; the 
other was on the east side of the L. & N. Railroad, 
between Nineteenth and Twentieth Streets. Following 
the establishment of the brick manufacturing business, 
the Pastor then went to Europe and brought back nail- 
manufacturing machinery, establishing a nail factory 
on the Augustine Street property. This Peaselburg nail 
factory was the first of its kind to operate in the United 
States.”® 


The business undertakings by the Pastors and 
Trustees of Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport, 
and St. Francis Parish, Dayton, were not perhaps as 
spectacular as St. Augustine’s, but the evil effects were 
just as far-reaching. The Pastor of the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception engaged in real estate. Vast 
amounts of real estate were purchased, subdivided, un- 
subdivided and resubdivided.”® In Dayton, the Pastor 
of St. Francis Parish engaged in a number of wild 
financial speculations.*° 


A craze seems to have spread among the Trustees 
of these parishes to sign notes placing the obligation 
of payment on the respective churches while the divi- 
sion of the proceeds often was made among the Trust- 
ees, with only a small percentage going into the parish 
treasuries. This seems to have been the principal cause 
of the wreckage of these parishes, which placed in 
jeopardy the financial status of the Diocese itself. The 
entire practice was made all the more difficult of right 
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solution because no accurate accounts were kept of the 
financial transactions. 


In each of the congregations involved there was 
a large and sincere body of parishioners who protested 
against the practices followed by Pastor and Trustees, 
but, as so often is the case, they were not united in 
action. Individual complaints were made to Bishop 
Toebbe, but these were speedily overcome by repre- 
sentations made to him by the Trustees and the Pastors. 
In time a reckoning was inevitable. Some of the parties, 
into whose hands the notes issued by the Trustees had 
fallen, demanded payment at maturity. Some of the 
lien holders on real estate bought in Newport threat- 
ened foreclosure proceedings, and in the case of the 
Pastor of the Church in Dayton, criminal proceedings 
were threatened. It was then that Bishop Toebbe took 
up the matter unremittingly. Thorough examinations 
were made of the conditions of the three parishes, re- 
sulting in the Bishop’s orders that the practices cease, 
and that new trustees be chosen. While his efforts on 
behalf of the good name of the offending Parishes and 
of the Diocese were persistent and thorough once they 
had been aroused, it was, nevertheless, too late. 


Bishop Toebbe summoned the Trustees of the 
Parishes to meet with him at the Bishop’s house, in 
the hope that with all the facts before them, and more 
unfortunately already before the whole public, some 
fair adjustments might be reached. But his earnestness 
was of no avail. The directions and fatherly appeals 
of Bishop Toebbe met not only with non-concurrence, 
but at times with contempt and harsh and bitter lang- 
uage. 
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The records of the Campbell County Court were 
filled with civil suits against the Pastor of the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception. The records of the 
Covington Courts were overburdened with suits against 
the members of St. Augustine Parish, and against the 
Trustees, with criminal and civil proceedings threat- 
ened against the Pastor. Criminal proceedings were 
about to be instituted against the Pastor of the Church 
in Dayton, when he departed from Dayton and the 
Diocese, with no trace of his going nor any news of 
his intended destination. In the meantime, the Pastors 
of the other two parishes, with whom the disorders 
had risen, were removed and new Pastors were ap- 
pointed in their place. 


With the consent of the Bishop and the Parish 
Priest succeeding to the troubles, proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy were begun in the case of St. Augustine Parish. 
Many of the creditors and holders of notes, which had 
been signed by the Trustees and the former Pastor, 
were willing to unite in a hoped-for determination of 
liability through the proceedings in the Federal Court 
sitting in bankruptcy. But the Trustees and some of the 
note holders protested to the Court that a Church was 
not a corporation within the meaning of the word as 
it appeared in the bankruptcy Act, and therefore, could 
not be entitled to an adjudication in bankruptcy. The 
Court concurred in that view, and the proceedings were 
dismissed, with the creditors left to pursue their claims 
in the Courts of the State in civil proceedings. Accord- 
ingly, the most diligent in prosecution attained preced- 
ence in the distribution of the proceeds of an execution. 


Bitter litigations continued, involving the three 
parishes. Crowds of witnesses gave their depositions in 
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equity proceedings, while all interested knew that, in 
the case of the three churches involved, the entire prop- 
erty of the parishes would not be sufficient to pay off 
the indebtedness alleged against them. Moreover, it was 
not an indebtedness properly speaking against any one 
of the three Parishes themselves, but rather an indebt- 
edness against the individual signers of the notes issued 
in the name of the Parish, except in such cases where 
it might be established that the money realized on any 
of the notes had actually gone into the parish treasury. 
However, it was practically impossible to prove this 
latter point. 

Eventually, the litigations subsided and were aban- 
doned, with great financial losses to the purchasers of 
the notes, and unhappily with some of the parishioners 
leaving the fold of the Church because of the mis- 
conduct of the priests or trustees. The Diocese, indeed, 
is indebted to those who took part in the hopeless task 
of bringing about an equitable adjustment of the temp- 
oral matters involved, and who sought in all earnestness 
and loyalty to drive away the shadows and wipe the 
stain from the name of the Diocese. 

Everything at St. Augustine Parish belonging to 
the Church had been attached, — the church itself, 
the school and Sisters’ home, vestments, chalices, and 
tower bell. The creditors had gained their suit in the 
Covington Court and received an order of sale of all 
the Church property, which was to be sold at the court- 
house door in Covington. Accordingly, the church was 
locked up for about three weeks. The congregation 
itself could not purchase the church and its property, 
because it had no money on hand and could not bor- 
row any. The new Pastor and Trustees therefore or- 
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ganized a corporation which was known as the “Roman 
Catholic German Church of Central Covington, Ky.” 
The said corporation repurchased the church and all 
the church property, and the creditors who sued re- 
ceived their money. Towards the end of 1911, the cor- 
poration was declared dissolved by the law of limita- 
tion, whereupon the property was transferred to the 
Bishop of the Diocese.** 

In the case of St. Francis Church at Dayton, it 
too was closed. On May 23, 1880, the congregation of 
St. Francis held a meeting to consider the question of 
having services on Sundays. It was resolved to try to 
rent the church, and if that could not be done at a 
suitable rate, to rent Nolte’s Hall. The question of the 
parish property was handled by Honorable W. W. 
Cleary and County Judge Makibben, and on July 30, 
1880, a deed transferring the church to Bishop Toebbe 
in trust of the congregation was filed in the Campbell 
County Court, for the consideration of a little over 
seventy-six hundred dollars.*” 

Immaculate Conception Church was brought 
rapidly through its financial storm under the direction 
of Reverend James McNerney, with the aid of a num- 
ber of parishioners, notably Peter O’Shaughnessy, who 
proved a generous pillar of support. On January 26, 
1881, a corporation was established to handle the Im- 
maculate Conception Parish affairs.** 

As the Diocese approached the Silver Jubilee of 
its erection, the crisis which threatened the Dio- 
cese, had, through the efforts of Bishop Toebbe, 
been stemmed. The causes of the trouble had been re- 
moved, but the burden remained. Bishop Toebbe had 
trodden a rocky and toilsome path, but he pursued it 
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patiently and humbly. These temporal disorders con- 
tinued as a source of anxiety during the rest of his epis- 
copate. Within the latter years of Bishop Toebbe’s 
episcopate, shortly prior to his death, there was a ces- 
sation of the period of the dark days of the Diocese. 
The contribution which Bishop Toebbe made to the 
welfare of the Diocese in this regard should rightly be 
numbered among the outstanding achievements of its 
leaders. One of the means employed by Bishop Toebbe 
to lighten the burden of the diocesan debt, was to ap- 
peal to Catholics elsewhere for help. This self-appointed 
task was one most distasteful to a man of the Bishop’s 
nature.** Although burdened by his own diocesan debt, 
his heart was not hardened to selfishness, but he was 
always willing to extend charity to those, outside of 
his diocese, who found themselves in need as great or 
even greater than his own.*° 


After his ad limina visit to Rome in 1878, Bishop 
Toebbe made arrangements for a Diocesan Synod. 
That Synod, the first to be held in the Diocese, was 
convened on September 10, 1879. The main questions 
for discussion placed on the agenda of the Synod in- 
cluded the following: Better management of church 
goods; care of the Orphanages; the establishment of 
an Infirm Priests’ Fund, and the matter of Diocesan 
collections. The discussion of better management of 
church goods was held in the first session. ““The Rules 
for the Financial Government of the Churches in the 
Diocese of Covington” were submitted and approved. 
These rules were calculated to maintain good order 
in the Diocese, clearly stating the relation of the clergy 
and the laity to the matter of parish temporalities. 
Every parish was declared to be under the supervision 
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of the Bishop, entrusted to a Church Committee which 
would have the power to transact all the temporal 
business pertaining to the Church or Church property. 
The Church Committee was to consist of the Pastor, 
who ex officio would act as president, and six members 
of the congregation appointed by the Pastor and ap- 
proved by the Bishop in writing. Stipulations for eligi- 
bility to serve as a member on the Church Committee 
were set forth. Excluded from that office were persons 
in the service of the Church or the pastor, persons under 
contract to the Church, and members not in good 
standing with the Church. For important reasons, a 
member of the Committee might be discharged, or 
even the whole Committee disbanded by order of the 
Bishop. Every year during the month of September, a 
report of the revenues and expenses of the parish, 
ordinary as well as extraordinary, for the preceding 
year, January 1 to December 31, was to be submitted 
to the Bishop.*® On Sunday, April 25, 1880, the new 
rules for the financial and temporal government of 
the churches in the Diocese of Covington were read 
in all the parish churches and missions.°®” 


The Last Days of Bishop Toebbe 


During the fourteen years of the episcopate of 
Bishop Toebbe, the number of churches in the Diocese 
was increased to fifty-two; the Catholic population of 
the Diocese had grown to forty thousand. Especially 
prominent among the Prelate’s achievements were the 
increased facilities throughout the Diocese for the 
Christian education of youth. At the beginning of 1884, 
there were over sixty-two hundred children attending 
the parish schools of the Diocese.** 
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But the strength of the vigorous physique of Bishop 
Toebbe had been overtaxed by his untiring work under 
adverse conditions. Some years before his death, while 
he was engaged in pastoral work among workingmen 
employed in the construction of the Cincinnati South- 
ern Railroad, the exposure to which he was subjected 
during that work proved too great for his physical 
strength. Having no priest to send to these men, he 
himself went, although his health could not endure 
such hardships. When the disease resulting attacked 
him, its ravages were rapid. He appeared to have had 
a fore-knowledge of the short time allotted to him in 
life. He set his earthly affairs in order. All he possessed 
he gave over to the Diocese, excepting a few hundred 
dollars which he took with him to St. Elizabeth Hos- 
pital in his last illness.*° 

His closing days were full of intense suffering. But 
the patience and cheerfulness, which had characterized 
his life, upheld him to the end, being a source of deep 
edification to those who visited him.*° As his end was 
fast approaching, no fear of death found place in his 
strong, heroic heart. At seven o’clock on Friday morn- 
ing, May 2, 1884, his soul passed into eternity.** 

In the afternoon of the following Tuesday, the 
remains of the Bishop were taken from the episcopal 
residence into the Cathedral. At 7:30 p.m., the clergy 
recited the Office of the Dead, in the presence of a 
large crowd of the faithful. At ten o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning, May 7, the funeral services were held. 
Archbishop William H. Elder of Cincinnati officiated 
at the Solemn Pontifical Requiem Funeral Mass. The 
funeral oration was delivered by Bishop Joseph 
Dwenger, C.PP.S., of Fort Wayne. The Reverends 
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Lambert Young, John Hickey, William Tappert, Wil- 
liam Robbers, James McNerney, John Glorieux, Ber- 
nard Baumeister and William Cassander were pall- 
bearers. The body of Bishop Toebbe was laid to rest 
near the main altar of St. Mary Cathedral on Eighth 
Street near the grave of his predecessor.*” 


Pending the appointment of a successor by the 
Holy See, Archbishop Elder, the Metropolitan, ap- 
pointed the Very Reverend Eberhard H. Brandts, 
former Vicar General to Bishop Toebbe, Administrator 
of the Diocese. Five months later, the Very Reverend 
Camillus P. Maes, Chancellor of the Diocese of De- 
troit, was appointed as the successor to Bishop Toebbe. 
Father Brandts, as did Bishop-elect Maes, participated 
in the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, which con- 
vened in November of 1884. January 25, 1885, had 
been set as the day of the new Bishop’s consecration. 
But the sudden death of Father Brandts, the Admin- 
istrator of the Diocese, on January 9, 1885, brought 
Bishop-elect Maes to his See in a public capacity before 
his consecration. On Tuesday, January 13, 1885, 
Bishop-elect Maes officiated at the funeral of Father 
Brandts at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington, with Arch- 
bishop Elder of Cincinnati preaching the funeral 
sermon. In the meantime, Reverend Leo M. Lambert 
was appointed temporarily as Administrator of the 
Diocese, until the time of Bishop-elect Maes’ Consecra- 
tion and Installation.** 


MOST REVEREND CAMILLUS P. MAES, D.D. 
Third Bishop of Covington 


Chapter Six 


| BISHOP MAES, 
THIRD BISHOP OF COVINGTON 


As THE early Kentucky pioneer missions were indebted 
to Belgium for the remarkable missionary, Father 
Charles Nerinckx, so the Diocese of Covington is in- 
debted to Belgium for its third remarkable Bishop, 
Bishop Camillus Paul Maes. In God’s Providence, the 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Detroit, who was well ex- 
perienced in pastoral and administrative affairs, was 
to guide the destiny of the Diocese of Covington for the 
next thirty years, from January 25, 1885 to May 11, 
1915. The Consistory which was held at Rome, in 
September, 1884, proclaimed Father Maes Bishop of 
Covington. At the same Consistory, the Very Reverend 
Giuseppe Melchiorre Sarto, who in later years was to 
win the united love of all Christendom as His Holiness, 
Blessed Pius X, was named Bishop of Mantua. 

Camillus Paul Maes, the son of John Baptist and 
Justine (Ghyoot) Maes, was born on March 13, 1846, 
in the historic old Flemish city of Courtrai, West Flan- 
ders, Belgium. Having deeply religious parents, the 
child was baptized at St. Martin Parish Church and 
enrolled in the scapular of Mt. Carmel, at the Carmel- 
ite Convent, within twelve hours after his birth. He 
was given the name Camillus in honor of St. Camillus 
of Lellis, who had been recently canonized.’ 

From the very beginning of his early education at 
the local preparatory school of St. Aloysius, Camillus 
showed evidence of an earnestness and firmness of char- 
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acter, which were to be characteristic of his later 
career. In 1859, at the age of thirteen, he began his 
classical course of studies at St. Amandus College in 
Courtrai. Two years later, having completed the second 
year in college, he was forced to discontinue his studies 
and seek employment, because of the death of his 
father. He took the position of a clerk in a local civil 
engineer’s office, during which time he also applied 
himself to the study of architecture in the office of a 
Courtrai architect. On June 15, 1862, ten months after 
the death of his father, he lost his devoted mother in 
death. Being at that time a young man of sixteen, he 
made his home with a maternal uncle, John Ghyoot. 
In the autumn of 1862 he returned to St. Amandus 
College, after a year’s interruption of his classical 
studies. By diligent application, he graduated the fol- 
lowing year, 1863, with his former classmates, having 
achieved a distinguished record in his studies.” 


At that time Camillus Maes felt inclined toward 
the Priesthood. He was particularly drawn to serve the 
American missions. Taking counsel of his uncle, Rev- 
erend Edward Ghyoot, regarding his desire to become a 
missionary, he was directed to allow his decision in 
favor of the American missions to await more mature 
thought. Accordingly, in the fall of 1863, he entered 
the Minor Seminary at Roulers, as a student of the Dio- 
cese of Bruges, for the study of philosophy. In 1865 he 
began the study of theology at the Major Seminary of 
Bruges. Two years later, at the time he received Minor 
Orders, his long cherished desire to become a foreign 
missionary found realization. In 1867, Bishop Peter P. 
LeFevre, Coadjutor of the Diocese of Detroit, was tour- 
ing Europe for seminarians and priests for his extensive .. 
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missionary Diocese in Michigan. At Bruges, due to 
the sudden illness of Bishop J. J. Faict, Bishop LeFevre 
conferred Orders on the seminarians of the Diocese 
of Bruges at the request of the sick Prelate. To the 
persistent appeal of Bishop LeFevre for students for 
his Diocese, Bishop Faict finally agreed to give the 
Detroit Bishop a student of his choice. Knowing of 
the earnest desire of young Camillus Maes to serve the 
American missions, Camillus having been one of the 
seminarians who approached the Bishop about the 
missions, and also aware of his relationship to the Very 
Reverend Canon P. J. Maes of Bruges, who had been 
a generous benefactor of Louvain University, Bishop 
LeFevre designated Camillus Maes as the student of his 
choice.* 


Accordingly, Camillus was sent to the American 
College of Louvain to complete his preparation for 
the Priesthood, entering that institution on October 6, 
1867. Fourteen months later he had completed his 
studies and was ready for ordination. On December 
19, 1868, he was ordained by Bishop Charles A. An- 
thonis, Titular Bishop of Constantia and Auxiliary 
Bishop of Mechlin. Two days later he sang his first 
Mass at Notre Dame Church, Courtrai.* 

Father Maes left Courtrai for Detroit on April 18, 
1869, arriving in this country on May 9. When he 
reached Detroit, May 14, he learned that Bishop Le- 
Fevre had died the previous March. Father Maes re- 
ceived his first appointment in the Diocese from the 
Very Reverend Peter Hennaert, Administrator of the 
Diocese. On June 4, 1869, he was appointed as As- 
sistant Pastor to St. Peter Church at Mount Clemens, 
Michigan, where the Pastor, Reverend Henry Van 
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Renterghem, an elderly Belgian priest, had become 
quite infirm and was at the time seriously ill. Mount 
Clemens at that time was a town having about four 
thousand population. St. Peter Parish consisted of about 
three hundred Catholic families, the majority of whom 
were French, including also about forty German fami- 
lies, as well as a few Irish and Flemish families. The 
members of the parish were scattered over an area of 
about fifteen square miles, a mission territory which 
involved considerable travelling over poor roads. On 
November 20, 1869, Father Van Renterghem died, 
and on November 26, Father Maes was appointed 
Pastor of St. Peter Parish. Father Maes continued in 
this pastorate until April, 1871. An outstanding ac- 
complishment of Father Maes at Mount Clemens was 
the erection of a much needed parish school. The new 
school, a two-story frame structure, was dedicated on 
September 14, 1870, under the patronage of the 
Blessed Mother. Three Sisters, Servants of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary from the Motherhouse at 
Monroe, Michigan, staffed the new school, which 
opened with an enrollment of eighty children. These 
first years of Father Maes’ priestly ministry were years 
of arduous missionary work, beset with many trials.° 


On March 3, 1871, Bishop Caspar Borgess ap- 
pointed Father Maes to the pastorate of St. Mary 
Parish at Monroe, Michigan, to succeed Reverend Ed- 
ward Joos, who at that time was relieved of his pas- 
torate to give his full attention to the completion of the 
convent building of the Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary in that city. Father Maes took up resi- 
dence at St. Mary Parish, April 18, becoming pastor 
of one of the oldest parishes of the Diocese. St. Mary 
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Parish, at that time, numbered over four hundred fami- 
lies. It was a mixed congregation composed of French 
and English-speaking Catholics. The policy in vogue to 
accommodate these two elements of the parish had 
never proven satisfactory. The English-speaking par- 
ishioners attended Mass at an early hour on Sundays, 
and the French at a later hour. For a period of more 
than thirty-five years attempts had been made to or- 
ganize the English-speaking portion of the congrega- 
tion into a new parish, but all attempts to this end had 
been unsuccessful. With the number of English-speak- 
ing people continually increasing in Monroe, Bishop 
Borgess directed Father Maes, soon after his appoint- 
ment, to organize an English-speaking parish and erect 
a church for them. The erection of a church was begun 
in April, 1873, and on July 3 of that year, Father Maes 
was appointed Pastor of the new English-speaking par- 
ish which was to be known as St. John Parish. A little 
over a year later, September 15, 1874, Bishop Borgess 
dedicated the new church. In the meantime Father 
Maes was given care of the mission stations in Monroe 
and Lenawee Counties. These included St. Alphonsus 
Mission at Deerfield, Lenawee County, which had 
about ninety families, and stations at Sisson, Wellsville 
and Blissfield in the same county; and Petersburg in 
Monroe County.® 


Father Maes’ pastorate at St. John Parish contin- 
ued for seven years. It was while serving at St. John 
Parish that Father Maes wrote the biography of Rev- 
erend Charles Nerinckx, pioneer missionary to Ken- 
tucky and founder of the Order of the Sisters of Lo- 
retto. This work of Father Maes has been regarded as 
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a work of unusual value to the history of the Church in 
Kentucky.’ 


On March 21, 1880, Father Maes received the ap- 
pointment of Secretary to the Bishop and Chancellor 
of the Diocese, at that time having been ordained 
eleven years. The new appointment gave Father Maes 
a wider range of activity. The young Chancellor soon 
became highly esteemed throughout the Diocese. At 
Detroit Father Maes showed a special interest in the 
young Catholic men of the city, forming a Catholic 
Young Men’s Union, which became a model for simi- 
lar organizations throughout the Detroit Diocese and 
other dioceses. In 1882, Father Maes attended the Pro- 
vincial Council at Cincinnati, in the capacity of Theo- 
logian to Bishop Borgess. The same year, when the 
Diocese of Grand Rapids was formed out of part of the 
Diocese of Detroit, his name was one of the three 
names sent to Rome as “worthy” of the new See.® Two 
years later, when the See of Covington became vacant 
with the death of Bishop Toebbe, he was regarded as 
the likely candidate for the bishopric of Covington. 
And such was the Holy See’s choice. 


In the September, 1884 Consistory at Rome, 
Father Maes was designated Bishop of Covington. A 
few days after the news of this appointment reached 
Father Maes, he wrote to Monsignor John de Néve, 
Rector of the American College of Louvain, as follows: 

By the time you receive this letter you will 
very likely have learned the news which the cable 
brought here to my great surprise. I am appointed 

Bishop of Covington! I have learned to dread the epis- 

copal dignity, dear Father, and were I to consult my 

peace of mind and my fears about eternal salvation, 

I would recoil from it. But the circumstances of the 
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nomination, the unanimous verdict of friends and of 
unfriendly confreres, your own views on the matter as 
expressed to me very lately, — all tell me that I 
may do some good. Hence, if the news is confirmed, 
in God’s Holy Name and with upright heart, I will 
accept, trusting to my feeble though sincere devotion 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus to do some good to 
the priesthood. . . .® 


The official Papal document of appointment, 
dated October 1, 1884, was transmitted to Father Maes 
through Archbishop James Gibbons, December 23, 
1884. In a letter to Pope Leo XIII, Father Maes wrote: 


The Spiritual labors of the episcopal office as 
well as the financial difficulties of the Church of Cov- 
ington have been laden upon me as a serious burden, 
and conscious of my own weakness, I was tempted to 
withdraw from the honor as well as the burden. But 
rising to my feet at the voice of the Lord, knowing, 
as the Apostle says, that when I am weak then I am 
strong, with the cross as my leader, I will let down 
the net at your word; and I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity granted me by your Apostolic mandate of under- 
taking great labors for Jesus, strengthened by this 
confidence that God, who has placed the burden on my 
shoulders, is able to make every grace abound in 
me. 2 


The Bishop’s characteristics of will and tempera- 
ment were expressed in his coat-of-arms. Below the 
escutcheon appeared the words of his episcopal motto, 
Crux mihi dux - The Cross is my Leader. This motto 
was the great principle that ruled the Bishop’s actions 
and whole life. 


Detroit rejoiced at the honor conferred on its 
Chancellor, who was personally one of the most popu- 
lar priests of the Diocese, but it also keenly felt the loss 
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to the Diocese which the new honor entailed. The part- 
ing gift of the clergy to the Bishop-elect was a magni- 
ficent crosier. The Detroit papers pointed out with 
pride that he was the first priest from the clergy of the 
Diocese to be elevated to the episcopal dignity.** 


Third Bishop of Covington 

Six priests of the Diocese of Covington, including 
Fathers James Smith, Lambert Willie, Thomas Kehoe, 
James McNerney, John Hickey and John Stephany, 
went to Detroit as a clerical escort to accompany the 
Bishop-elect to his new See. Bishop-elect Maes accom- 
panied by the six priests arrived in Cincinnati on Fri- 
day evening, January 23, 1885. The Bishop-elect was 
driven in a carriage from the station to his home, pre- 
ceded by numerous carriages of the welcoming commit- 
tee and surrounded by a mounted guard of honor. The 
joyful ringing of church bells in Covington, Newport 
and the surrounding towns proclaimed the arrival of 
the new Shepherd in his episcopal city. 


The July 1, 1915 issue of The Christian Year gives 
the following description of Covington’s third Bishop: 


The Bishop-elect was a striking figure. Tall, finely 
built, of florid complexion, and black curling hair; he 
was one of the most modest and unassuming manners. 
Gifted with rare intellectual powers, his kindliness of 
heart and charm of conversation attracted more than 
passing attention. His perfect use of English was en- 
hanced by a slightly foreign accent; he gesticulated 
moderately in conversation. Loved and appreciated 
as he was in Detroit, he did not come as a stranger 
among strangers to Kentucky. There awaited him 
here enthusiastic admiration and affection, a presage 
of the devoted loyalty that was to grow up around him 
through these thirty imperishable years when under 
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God he wielded over the Covington diocese the crosier, 

symbol of the power of God Himself. 

The consecration of Bishop Maes took place on 
the following Sunday, January 25, in St. Mary Cathed- 
ral on Eighth Street. Archbishop William H. Elder of 
Cincinnati was the consecrating Prelate, with Bishop 
Caspar Borgess of Detroit and Bishop William Mc- 
Closkey of Louisville as co-consecrators. Present in the 
sanctuary, were Bishop Richard Gilmour of Cleveland, 
Bishop Joseph Dwenger of Fort Wayne, Bishop Henry 
Richter of Grand Rapids, Bishop John Watterson of 
Columbus, Bishop Joseph Rademacher of Nashville, 
Bishop Francis Chatard of Vincennes, Bishop Osaf of 
East Japan, the Trappist Abbot from Gethsemani, and 
the Benedictine Abbot from St. Meinrad. At the con- 
clusion of the Gospel, Bishop Gilmour of Cleveland 
preached an eloquent sermon, treating the importance 
of the sacred function of the consecration ceremony, 
and portraying the mutual duties of a Bishop and of 
his flock.” 


Bishop Maes had become the Chief Pastor of 
about thirty-eight thousand souls, scattered over the 
Diocese. His first step was to make a survey of his new 
field of activity. In a letter to Father Sloose, Pastor of 
Rumbeke, West Flanders, dated July 24, 1885, Bishop 
Maes wrote: “I have traveled over two thirds of my 
diocese and God willing, during the months of Septem- 
ber and October I'll finish the last third.”** The new 
Bishop was soon regarded among his priests as person- 
ally the gentlest and closest friend of everyone of them, 
quick to suggest and stimulate their plans and enter- 
prises. He was looked upon “as a Bishop approaching 
the ideal both with clergy and people.” 
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Two obstacles stood in the way of the Bishop’s 
desired program of expansion. The first was the debt 
hanging over the Diocese,* the other was the narrow 
parish spirit which prevailed in the Diocese. The dis- 
tressing trials which had beset the Diocese, during its 
formative period, had tended to centralize the interest 
of the people on their individual parishes, with little or 
no interest in the Diocese as such.’® For this reason, 
too, the Cathedral church was not in keeping with the 
dignity of the Diocese. The eradication of this narrow 
spirit was one of the matters claiming the Bishop’s 
attention from the very beginning. He declared as 
obsolete the practice of “every parish for itself.” By 
instilling a wider Catholic spirit, he opened up a path 
for the development of religion in the Diocese, which 
made possible almost incredible progress and expansion, 
on which future Bishops have admirably built. Within 
a year after coming to Covington, Bishop Maes formu- 
lated his plans for a new Cathedral. 


The following year after coming to Covington, 
Bishop Maes convoked a Diocesan Synod, to treat the 
legislative enactments of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, as well as certain pressing problems in the 
Diocese. This Synod, the second in the history of the 
Diocese, was held September 28 - 30, 1886. The Dio- 
cesan debt; the Clerical Fund for Infirm Priests; the 
support of St. Joseph Orphanage, as a diocesan insti- 
tution; and the matter of Founded Masses were the 
chief points for consideration during the Synod.'® The 
effects of the Synod contributed much toward a suc- 
cessful administration of Covington’s new Bishop. 
Among other things, it set into motion a plan which 
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led to the liquidation of the diocesan debt, over a period 
of about five years.’” 


The episcopate of Bishop Maes is filled with noble 
undertakings, and contains a record of saintly and per- 
sistent endeavor in behalf of religion. He was promi- 
nently identified with all the great movements of the 
day — religious, social, civic, and educational. In its 
third Bishop, the Diocese of Covington enjoyed the 
episcopal guidance of one of the most stalwart leaders 
of the American Hierarchy, and his episcopate marks 
a period of remarkable growth of the Church in the 
Diocese. Each successive report of the Bishop on the 
status of the Diocese to the Holy See on the occasion 
of his ad limina visits showed new growth and de- 
velopment. They contained the accounts of new par- 
ishes established, of the erection of new mission 
churches, the opening of numerous stations, the build- 
ing of more worthy churches to replace those which 
had grown inadequate; the expanding of school facil- 
ities; the gradual spread of the Church throughout the 
extensive Appalachian mountain area of the Diocese, 
which prior to his coming to the Diocese had remained 
an untouched area. They gave the story of the work 
of a zealous Bishop, who made use of every possible 
means to bring his flock to a better appreciation and 
practice of their Faith, and of bringing non-Catholics 
to the saving Truths and Graces of the Church.’* 
Another source for gauging the growth of the Church 
in the Diocese during Bishop Maes’ administration 
might well be had in his impressive Pastoral Letters, 
the heritage of which is a pride of the Diocese of Cov- 
ington. Of these Pastorals, the author of The Hierarchy 
of the Catholic Church in the United States observed: 
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“The Pastoral letters of Bishop Maes make a library 
of edification and instruction in themselves.’’*® 


An example of the constant growth of the Church 
in the Diocese, may be found in the Bishop’s Pastoral 
of 1911 on the “Progress of Catholicity in the Diocese.” 


Since our last report we have been able to 
secure seven new priests for the Diocese; one of them 
taking charge of a Polish settlement of miners in John- 
son County, which promises to develop into a new and 
growing parish of St. Casimir at Van Lear. Special 
provision will have to be made in the near future for 
another settlement of Catholic Poles in the rich coal 
county of Pike, some sixty miles further South. Eastern 
Kentucky seems to have at last awakened from its 
long forest and mountain sleep and presents very fair 
prospects for the growth of Catholicity in the Diocese. 


Besides the above evidences, a West Virginia 
priest across the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River, 
attends several families at Williamson, Freeburn and 
Borderland, mostly in Pike County. The mining indus- 
try is being very rapidly developed in that extreme 
southeastern part of the State by the construction of 
a system of railroads, which will render access to the 
rich coal fields comparatively easy, and open a new 
way to the mountain country. 


During the past year a new congregation has 
been started in the typical Kentucky town of Barbour- 
ville. The new brick church built there, by special gifts 
and with the help of the Extension Society, is dedicated 
to Pope St. Gregory VII. The undisguised opposition 
to Catholicity by the people, who threw every obstacle 
in the way of acquiring a plot of ground, has been 
overcome; the priest has gained the good will of the 
inhabitants and, as usual, a little flock of Catholics who 
kept their convictions to themselves, has been brought 
to light. They attend church regularly whenever they 
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enjoy the monthly happiness of having ase Mass cele- 
brated in their midst. 


Through the generosity of one of our priests, 
this church will now be furnished with altar and pews, 
whilst the missionary church of St. Andrew, London, 
Laurel County, is free from debt by the same bene- 
factor. 


In the central part of the State the congregations 
do not grow much in numbers nor does the number of 
families, if we except the thrifty city of Lexington. 
However, signs of strong vitality may be noted. Last 
year we had the pleasure of dedicating to the service 
of Almighty God, St. Mark’s Church in the pretty town 
of Richmond, Madison County. Less than fifty families 
managed to put up a beautiful stone church; they 
support a pastor, who attends to the outlying missions 
in a whole tier of central counties. This year we were 
called upon to bless the new church of St. Joseph’s, 
Winchester, Clark County, a handsome brick structure, 
designed to accommodate an energetic congregation, 
the growth of which would be accelerated if some 
Catholic farmers settled on the fertile lands of that 
district. As we are taking a survey of Catholic activity 
within the last two years, let us not omit to mention 
that old St. Patrick’s at Maysville, has redeemed itself 
by building and paying for a very beautiful and large 
church. One of the oldest congregations in the State, 
it is holding its own, and taking care of its young 
people by the acquisition of beautiful grounds for a 
future new school. 


Kenton and Campbell Counties, within the limits 
of which four-fifths of all the Catholics of the Diocese 
of Covington are located, are keeping pace with their 
well-earned reputation. In Kenton the rapid develop- 
ment of the street car system will result within two 
years in the formation of another new parish, St. 
Michael’s, at Ft. Mitchell, and will likely cause the 
old St. John’s parish to double the number of its 


ane 
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families within the same time. At White Villa a 
neat little church, St. Matthew’s, has been built by 
the settlers of that Catholic resort and is attended in 
the summer from Morning View. In Campbell the 
new parish of St. Francis de Sales, Cote Brilliante, is 
growing, and the new church and school will probably 
be ready for occupancy within a year, thus justifying 
us in appointing a first pastor for it in the fall of 
1912. The new railroad yards at Melbourne will likely 
add a goodly number of families to the energetic little 
congregation of St. Philip. Only a handful of people, 
they have managed to build a handsome church, keep 
up a growing school, and maintain a pastor and 
teacher. 

The development of the interurban trolley system 
on the Kentucky side of the Ohio River is giving 
new life to old Boone County. Already has Florence 
discarded its old frame church; a beautiful new one 
is in course of construction in a very prominent location 
of the town, and the residence for the pastor next to 
it is almost ready for occupancy; both structures are 
of brick. At the county seat of Kenton, Independence, 
the Catholic people are active; they have bought a 
large tract of land within a few hundred feet of the 
old frame church, which has grown too small for its 
increasing membership. The extension of the electric 
traction justifies their hope of additional settlement of 
Catholic families, which will entitle them within two 
or three years to a pastor of their own. 


The appreciation and devotedness of the Clergy 
and Laity of the Diocese to Bishop Maes was most 
fittingly expressed on the occasion of the Bishop’s Silver 
Jubilee of his ordination to the Priesthood, December 
19, 1893. At that time, clergy and laity vied with each 
other in making manifest their devotedness to their 
beloved Prelate. The people of the Diocese considered 
themselves privileged to enjoy the blessings of his thirty- 
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year episcopate, for more than once larger dioceses 
beckoned to the occupant of the See of Covington as 
a worthy candidate.” 


An outstanding feature of the episcopate of Bishop 
Maes was his devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. In 
him the aspirations of Pope Pius X, the Pope of the 
Blessed Sacrament, met with immediate and complete 
response. The propagation of devotion to the Holy 
Eucharist, as the remedy for the cold intellectualism 
and materialistic temper of modern times, was a life- 
long work of Bishop Maes. The artistic Blessed Sacra- 
ment Chapel of Covington’s Cathedral stands as a 
monument to the Bishop’s devotion to the Holy Eu- 
charist.”* 

The Diocese of Covington, as did America, found 
in Bishop Maes a leader in the Eucharistic Movement, 
who was desirous of bringing to this country the spirit 
of the Venerable Peré Eymard of France, the “modern 
Apostle of the Eucharist.” Bishop Maes’ work in the 
Eucharistic Movement began first with the Priests’ 
Eucharistic League, and later extended to the Peoples’ 
Eucharistic League. 

At a meeting held at the episcopal residence in 
Covington, March 7, 1894, on the Feast of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the Priests’ Eucharistic League of America 
was formally founded. The following year, Bishop 
Maes was named “Protector of the Priests’ Euch- 
aristic League of America,’ which position he 
held until the time of his death. On August 8, 
1894, at the first general Convention of the League, 
held at Notre Dame University, South Bend, Indiana, 
he was unanimously elected Permanent President of 
Eucharistic Conferences in this country. In spite of the 
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exacting demands of his episcopal office, Bishop Maes 
undertook the editorship of “Emmanuel,” the official 
publication of the Priests’ Eucharistic League in Amer- 
ica, the first issue appearing in January, 1895.” 

The Bishop likewise turned his efforts to unite 
the laity in a Eucharistic Movement. Shortly after- 
wards, the Peoples’ League of the Holy Eucharist was 
organized, becoming one of the most solidly established 
spiritual forces of the Laity in the country. On October 
2 - 3, 1895, the First Eucharistic Congress of the United 
States, the direct outgrowth of the Priests’ Eucharistic 
League, convened at Washington, D. C., with Bishop 
Maes as presiding officer. Bishop Maes also partici- 
pated in the International Eucharistic Congresses. He 
attended Eucharistic Congresses at Namur in 1902; at 
Metz in 1907; at Montreal in 1910; at Vienna in 1912, 
and in 1914 at Lourdes.”* 


Bishop Maes as Educator 


As an Educator, Bishop Maes held a prominent 
position in the American Hierarchy. As Bishop-elect 
he pleaded the cause of the Catholic University of 
America at the Third Council of Baltimore. He was 
directly and actively connected with the new Univer- 
sity from its beginning in 1887, serving as the secretary 
and a member of the Board of Trustees.”4 

Bishop Maes was likewise devoted to the well- 
being of the American College of Louvain. In serving 
the College, he was convinced that he served the 
Church in this country, for he regarded the Louvain 
Institution as an agency of tremendous value to the 
Church in America. Some of his best work for the 
College was accomplished through his membership on 
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the Bishops’ Board of Directors, to which he was ap- 
pointed at the Council of Baltimore in 1884, together 
with Bishop Francis Janssens of Natchez (later Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans), and Archbishop Patrick 
W. Riordan of San Francisco. When Archbishop 
Janssens died on June 9, 1897, Bishop Maes suc- 
ceeded him as president of the Board, Bishop John 
L. Spalding of Peoria becoming its third member. 
Bishop Maes considered the presidency of that Board, 
not as a mere honor, but as a real obligation. On 
several occasions he personally took steps to further 
the progress of the Institution. He bestowed the weight 
of his prestige and influence to appeals in its behalf. 
His great interest in the College recalled the generous 
assistance of Canon Maes of Bruges when the Institu- 
tion was in its infancy. Ever eager to enhance the posi- 
tion of the College, in 1897 Bishop Maes, as President 
of the College Board, went to Louvain to propose the 
affiliation of the American College with the University 
of Louvain. To this end, he entered into convention 
with the Belgian Bishops and succeeded in having the 
Institution thus affiliated in 1898. The Bishop’s ap- 
preciation of the importance of the College and the 
attachment he bore to it are strikingly illustrated by 
the fact that he gave his consent to assume its rector- 
ship, on the retirement of Monsignor de Néve in 1891. 
The Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the 
Faith had given its approval to the Bishop’s appoint- 
ment, and he undoubtedly would have undertaken that 
office, had not the Belgian Bishops entered a protest on 
the grounds that they did not consider it feasible for a 
filial institution of the University to have at its head 
one of episcopal rank. When in Europe, Bishop Maes 
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always visited the American College of Louvain; he 
conferred Orders there many times, as well as conduct- 
ing retreats for the students.” 


Years later, His Eminence James Cardinal Gib- 
bons of Baltimore paid this tribute to Bishop Maes: 


The Catholic University of America, in whose 
foundation few played a more important part than 
he, lost a friend whose place cannot easily be filled. 
His brethren of the Hierarchy of the United States 
lost a firm and warm supporter of all their efforts for 
the Church here and a splendid exemplar of the true 
Shepherd of Christ in the vineyard of America. 

. . . No prelate present at that last memorable 
gathering of the American Hierarchy [Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore], evinced a deeper interest in 
the organization of ecclesiastical learning and discipline. 
His zeal for all things educational was not confined 
to his diocese. The Catholic University saw in him one 
of its most loyal helpers from the beginning, and during 
the long years he served as Secretary to its Board of 
Trustees, he endeared himself to all his colleagues by 
his unfailing encouragement and his steadfast confi- 
dence in the future of that great institution. The 
American College of Louvain, his beloved Alma Mater 
of student days, will ever enshrine his memory among 
its most loyal friends. And the entire educational life 
of his own Diocese of Covington must always speak of 
his episcopate as the beginning of its important place 
in the Church of the Middle West.?6 


When Bishop Maes came to the Diocese of Cov- 
ington, thirty-five of the parishes of the Diocese had 
parish schools. Like his predecessors, he was firmly 
convinced of the importance of the parish school for 
the future of the Church in America. He immediately 
enunciated the policy, “no school, no pastor.” Unless 
circumstances were insurmountable he resolutely in- 
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sisted on its enforcement. He took measures not only 
to improve the parish schools, but he also strove to 
make them free schools, wherever possible. His epis- 
copate is outstanding for the large number of new com- 
modious school buildings and Sisters’ residences which 
were erected throughout the Diocese. In the mission 
territory of the Diocese, parents, who lived within a 
radius of three miles to a Catholic school, were obliged 
to send their children to the school, unless for legitimate 
reasons they were dispensed by the pastor of the place. 
In a mission territory, where no Catholic schools ex- 
isted, the mission territory was divided into a number 
of districts, with Christian Doctrine classes being held 
on Sunday or Feast days.?” To further education in the 
Diocese, and to provide for the needs of the future, 
Bishop Maes, in 1889, welcomed the opportunity of 
establishing in the Diocese the American Provincial 
House of the Sisters of Divine Providence of Saint 
Jean-de-Bassel of Alsace-Lorraine. In 1901, he reintro- 
duced the Sisters of Loretto into the Diocese; and in 
1910 he invited to the Diocese the Sisters of the Third 
Order of St. Francis of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Clinton, Iowa. 


The influence of Bishop Maes on behalf of parish 
schools, both by word and work, was widely felt 
throughout the nation, as well as in the Diocese of 
Covington. During the bitter School Controversy, 
which raged in this country from 1891 to 1893, no one 
made a more forceful defense in behalf of the freedom 
of the Catholic parish school system than the Bishop 
of Covington.** Regarding this fact, Monsignor de 
Becker of the American College of Louvain afterwards 
wrote: 
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When the true history of the crisis which came within 

an inch of compromising forever the magnificent 

efflorescence of Catholic Schools in the United States, 

will be written, a just and shining homage will be 

paid to the enlightened zeal and pastoral energy dis- 

played by the Bishop of Covington on that memorable 

occasion.?® 

Under Bishop Maes’ guidance, excellent Acad- 
emies were established in the Diocese, — Mt. St. 
Martin Academy, Newport, in 1889; St. Joseph Acad- 
emy, Frankfort, 1893; Cardome Academy, George- 
town, 1896; Academy Notre Dame of Providence, New- 
port, 1903; Villa Madonna Academy, Covington, 1904; 
and St. Camillus Academy, Corbin, in 1915. Bishop 
Maes, likewise, from the very beginning of his episco- 
pate, was anxious to erect a College for boys in the 
Diocese which might likewise serve as a Petit Semin- 
aire, in accordance with his educational ideals, but, 
in spite of his repeated efforts, such a project was not 
realized.*° 

The missionary spirit of Bishop Maes found a wide 
range in the Appalachian mission field of the Diocese. 
He was ever alert to the industrial development taking 
place in the Kentucky mountains during his episcopate, 
and he took advantage of every opportunity to extend 
the frontiers of Catholicity in that section of the Dio- 
cese.*? His zeal for the missions, as well as his devotion 
to the Holy Eucharist, brought into being, in 1907, the 
Diocesan Tabernacle Society, which had as its primary 
object to supply the missions of the Diocese with neces- 
sary vestments and other requisites for divine services.*” 
The Catholic Extension Society, likewise, found enthus- 
iastic support in the missionary zeal of Bishop Maes. 
He served on its Board of Directors from its inception, 
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and always gave encouragement and assistance in its 
many undertakings for the diffusion of the Catholic 
teaching.** 

When the organization of the American Federa- 
tion of Catholic Societies was begun in 1900, Bishop 
Maes immediately endorsed the Movement and estab- 
lished a branch federation in the Diocese of Covington. 
It was his hope that through the Federation a uniform- 
ity of action among Catholic societies might be realized, 
and that the public recognition of the work of Cath- 
olics, with a widespread influence on the non-Catholics 
of the country, might be achieved.** The Holy Name 
Society likewise enjoyed the fervent support of Bishop 
Maes. In May, 1911, he formed a Diocesan Union of 
Holy Name Societies, and directed that an annual 
parade be held in Covington or in some city of the 
Diocese to attract the attention of unbelievers to their 
work.®* The solicitude which Bishop Maes had mani- 
fested in behalf of young men, both as Pastor at Mon- 
roe and as Chancellor in Detroit, was also to char- 
acterize his episcopate. He encouraged the formation 
of a Catholic Young Men’s Institute in Covington. The 
object of the Institute, which was formed in 1892, was 
to promote intellectual and moral improvement of its 
members. He placed at the disposal of the members 
many types of equipment for active and passive re- 
creation. Through his encouragement, units of the 
Catholic Young Men’s Institute were also established 
in a number of parishes throughout the Diocese.*® 

By the time of the observance of the Golden Jub- 
ilee of the Diocese in 1903, Catholicity was in a truly 
flourishing condition, the Catholic population of the 
Diocese nearing fifty thousand. In his Pastoral Letter on 
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“The Golden Jubilee of the Diocese,” August 20, 1903, 
Bishop Maes reviewed the progress of religion in the 
Diocese during its first fifty years, comparing the status 
of the Church in 1903 with 1853: 


A comparison with the report of the diocese for 
this year of grace, 1903, will make you appreciate what 
has been done for religion within its limits during the 
last fifty years. When we remember that this is a 
Southern State, and that the tide of immigration has 
scarcely touched Eastern Kentucky, with the exception 
of Kenton and Campbell Counties, the status of 1903, 
compared with 1853, is encouraging, indeed. In 1853 
there were 7 priests, in 1903, 77; in 1853 there were 
10 churches and 3 being built, total 13,-in 1903 there 
are 50 churches with resident priests and 23 missions 
with churches and 5 chapels, total 78; in 1853 there 
were 28 stations, in 1903 there were 65; in 1853 there 
was 1 academy, in 1903, 7; in 1853 there were 600 
children in the parochial schools, in 1903 there are 
7137. The total of young girls and boys under Catholic 
care is 8,534. The self-sacrificing labors of the second 
Bishop of Covington, the Rt. Rev. Augustus Maria 
Toebbe, contributed largely to the increase of the 
parishes of the diocese and the growth of Catholicity 
in Kentucky from 1870 to 1884. 


On the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the epis- 
copate of Bishop Maes, June 29, 1910, the esteem of 
his fellow-bishops, his priests and his people was mani- 
fested on a grand scale. Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike joined in the festivities. The Catholic Telegraph 
expressed the sentiments of the Diocese of Covington 
in regard to its Chief Shepherd: 

Of commanding presence, his kindly face and 


winning ways stamp him at once as a man who is all 
things to all men that he may gain souls for God. 


It is impossible to discover just what quality in 
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his personality is most patent in that influence, which 
he exerts unconsciously upon all with whom he comes 
in contact. There is little, if any, of the masterful 
about him, and yet one feels that he would like to 
be guided by such a man. Nothing is farther from his 
nature than the tendency to demagogy; still the people 
love him as their own. In the asylum of the waif or 
the refuge of the Magdalen his coming is as welcome 
and as enjoyable as in the mansions of the great or 
the convents of the Brides of Christ. . . . His nobility, 
his greatness, his dignity seem to be fused by the fire 
of divine charity in his big heart, which radiates all 
about him the genial glow of benignity and benevo- 
lence.37 


Builder of Covington’s Present Cathedral 


St. Mary Cathedral, Covington, stands as a monu- 
ment to the episcopate of Bishop Maes. The story of 
the erection of the Cathedral is a story of many human 
interests. It is the story of a zealous Bishop, in a small 
community, with limited resources, who wished to give 
his episcopal See a worthy temple for divine worship. 
It is an account of the loyal cooperation of a clergy 
and laity with their Bishop; of the charity of generous 
benefactors, who made possible each new step in the 
development of the edifice, brimging new courage and 
determination to its builder.** St. Mary Cathedral has 
been popularly referred to as the Notre Dame of 
America. And yet it is not a slavish copy of historic 
European Cathedrals, but rather it is the creation of a 
young American genius, who, inspired by the Cathed- 
rals of France, sought to erect a great American Cath- 
edral. 

The erection of St. Mary Cathedral was a work 
that occupied the mind and attention of Bishop Maes 
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during his entire episcopate. Shortly after his arrival 
in Covington, he realized that St. Mary Cathedral on 
Eighth Street had become unworthy of the growing 
Diocese. Within the next few years, he secured prop- 
erty on the corner of Madison Avenue and Twelfth 
Street, a site which at that time was considered as the 
center of the city, and which offered prospects of be- 
coming more valuable in the future. In February, 1890, 
Bishop Maes purchased the Delaney residence, situated 
on the northeast corner of Twelfth Street and Madison 
Avenue.®® Later in 1893, he obtained possession of the 
McVeigh homestead on Madison Avenue. The ac- 
quisition of these two pieces of property gave a full 
block, one hundred and ninety feet square, as a site for 
a new Cathedral.*° 


The first inclination of the Bishop was to build a 
basement church which might be used for two or three 
years, until sufficient funds could be raised for the con- 
struction of a more imposing edifice. Later, however, 
he took under consideration the building of a Gothic 
Cathedral, capable of accommodating from twelve 
hundred to fifteen hundred people, on the site between 
the Delaney and McVeigh properties. The new St. Ann 
Church in Detroit, which had been designed by Leon 
Coquard, attracted the attention of Bishop Maes and 
he considered the possibility of erecting a similar struc- 
ture in Covington, at a cost of about one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Leon Coquard was a talented 
young architect whose acquaintance Bishop Maes had 
made when Chancellor of Detroit. On June 1, 1892 
Bishop Maes contacted Leon Coquard regarding de- 
signs for his new Cathedral. The young architect as- 
sured Bishop Maes that he would design for Covington 
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a building superior to St. Ann Church, if he were given 
sufficient time to perfect the plans.** 


A few months later, Leon Coquard sent a picture 
of the Church of St. Denis in Paris, a masterpiece of 
medieval French Gothic architecture, seeking the 
Bishop’s approval to include the main features of that 
Church in the designs for the Covington Cathedral. 


This is the view of the Abbey Church, St. Denis, 
Paris. It is so nearly the idea that I am trying to carry 
out in the interior of your Cathedral that it would be 
impossible for me to make a view which would explain 
my design so well as this. The proportions as to width 
and height are almost exactly the same; but the length 
we can not have as you know the lot lines will not 
permit.*? 


To this idea Bishop Maes gave his hearty ap- 
proval. Shortly afterwards, the Detroit architect was 
directed to proceed with the drawing of the plans. 
As time went on the plans became more elaborate. We 
may learn of the genius of the architect from a later 
letter to Bishop Maes: 


If your lot were at least two hundred feet square, 
I would not be obliged to calculate down to every 
inch, . . . I am trying to arrive at the very best possible 
arrangements under the circumstances, and I hope 
that you will not force me to send out plans which are 
not sufficiently studied, just to gain a few days’, or 
even weeks’ time, at a cost of years of regret and 
dissatisfaction.*? 


On September 16, 1893, Bishop Maes moved in- 
to the McVeigh residence at 1130 Madison Avenue. 
The Bishop had planned to remodel the building for 
his permanent residence, while the Delaney home was 
to serve as the residence of the Cathedral clergy. But 
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in May, 1894, the Bishop moved to the Delaney home 
at 1140 Madison Avenue, and the McVeigh homestead 
was razed to provide more space for the Cathedral.** 


In the latter part of April, 1894, ground was 
broken for the new structure. At the depth of eight 
feet quicksand was encountered, and it seemed that a 
new site, even though a less favorable location, might 
have to be selected. By the end of June, however, firm 
clay was struck at the depth of twenty-five feet, and 
the work on the Cathedral went forward as planned.** 

On the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, 
September 8, 1895, when the walls of the church had 
reached a height of about sixteen feet, Bishop Maes 
officiated at the solemn ceremonies of the laying of the 
cornerstone. The sermon on this occasion was delivered 
by Bishop John S. Foley of Detroit. It was estimated 
that approximately ten thousand people gathered in 
and around the grounds of the Cathedral for this event. 
A parade of about three thousand men added to the 
attraction of the occasion.*® 

After the laying of the cornerstone there were con- 
siderable delays in further construction of the Cathed- 
ral, partly due to the time element in perfecting the 
plans by the architect, and partly to the difficulty in 
procuring the necessary materials. Finally, by August, 
1896, work ceased completely, and it was not until 
about three years later that the construction work of 
the body of the church was resumed and carried to 
completion. As the massive walls with their high 
pointed arches and graceful flying buttresses rose sky- 
ward, the enthusiasm of the parishioners and citizens 
of Covington mounted steadily.*7 By January, 1901, 
although in an unfinished state, the Cathedral was 
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sufficiently completed to be dedicated and opened for 
divine services. 


At the time of the dedication, the body of the 
Cathedral was completed, but lack of funds did not 
permit the construction of the facade and the towers.*® 
In 1901 the front of the nave was closed with a plain 
brick wall, until the planned facade could be erected. 


The new structure was a masterpiece of the 
French Gothic style of architecture, exemplifying the 
impression of lightness, exquisite grace and soaring 
heights, characteristic of that style of architecture. 
Viewed from within, the walls seemed but a frame for 
the many large windows throughout the edifice. The 
nave of the church exhibited graceful, clustered col- 
umns, spanned at the top by arches, supporting the 
triforium and clerestory. In each bay were large win- 
dows, and above the triforium arcade on each side 
rose the clerestory windows. The general appearance 
was that of a “Cathedral of glass.” Rising from the 
capped piers of the clerestory were the weight-bearing 
groins which supported the high-vaulted ceiling, the 
ceiling of each bay being divided into six panels, fol- 
lowing the sexpartite system of vaulting of pure Gothic 
character. 


In the north transept, the entire height was taken 
up with one immense stained-glass window. In the 
south transept was a large rose window, with radial 
mullions and attractive, delicate-appearing tracery. 
Below was a choir balcony extending across the entire 
width of the transept. Beyond the depth of the south 
transept was the Cathedral Chapel, which was later 
dedicated to the Blessed Sacrament. 
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The most striking feature of the apse was the 
almost total absence of wall area. As in the nave, al- 
most all of the wall space was taken with large stained- 
glass windows, separated by stone piers. The entire scene 
of stained-glass windows made a most devotional and 
colorful background for the liturgical functions that 
would take place in the sanctuary. A large white Car- 
rara marble altar graced the sanctuary, having its front 
adorned with an exquisitely carved relief depicting the 
Last Supper after the painting of Leonardo da Vinci. 

The exterior showed close conformity with the 
thirteenth century Gothic style of architecture. The 
exterior view of the nave and apse displayed the 
predominance of window openings on both the floor 
and clerestory levels. Rising from the ground between 
the windows were buttresses, attached to the walls on 
the lower level, continuing as flying buttresses, sup- 
porting the clerestory and steeply-arched gable roof.*® 


Such was Covington’s new Gothic Cathedral 
erected by Bishop Maes and solemnly dedicated by 
Archbishop William H. Elder of Cincinnati, on Jan- 
uary 27, 1901, in the presence of a large assembly of 
Bishops, clergy and laity. Present in the sanctuary on 
that memorable occasion were Archbishop John J. 
Kain of St. Louis; Bishop John L. Spalding of Peoria; 
Bishop William G. McCloskey of Louisville; Bishop 
Henry Moeller of Columbus; Bishop Francis S. Chat- 
ard of Indianapolis; Bishop John S. Foley of Detroit; 
Bishop Henry J. Richter of Grand Rapids; Bishop 
Herman J. Alerding of Fort Wayne; Bishop Thomas 
S. Byrne of Nashville; Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann of 
Cleveland; Bishop Henry Gabriels of Ogdensburg, and 
Abbot Obrecht of Gethsemani."° 
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It was the earnest desire of Bishop Maes to com- 
plete the Cathedral during his lifetime. In 1902 Bishop 
Maes spent some time in Europe, searching for works 
of art to ornament the Cathedral. On the occasion of 
the celebration of the Golden Jubilee of the Diocese, 
November 1, 1903, he announced his intention to finish 
the window and mural decorations in the Blessed Sac- 
rament Chapel and to erect an altar as a Jubilee offer- 
ing of Thanksgiving.®* 


In August, 1905, about four years after the dedi- 
cation of the Cathedral, Bishop Maes turned his atten- 
tion to the matter of constructing the facade and 
towers. At that time, a generous donation from 
Nicholas Walsh, the son of James Walsh, made pos- 
sible the erection of the facade to the comb of the roof. 
With these funds at hand, Bishop Maes was eager to 
proceed with the work. But his repeated pleading with 
Leon Coquard to complete the specifications was to no 
avail, for illness prevented the architect from continu- 
ing the magnificent project. On March 26, 1907, 
after two years of delay, Bishop Maes engaged David 
Davis, a local architect of Newport, to prepare the in- 
tended plans for the facade, which in general was to 
be a replica of the facade of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame in Paris.*? Construction work was begun in 1908, 
and brought to completion in 1910. The facade as it 
stands today, with its intricate architectural details, 
gives eloquent tribute to the skill of the architect. It was 
hoped that the dedication of the facade might coin- 
cide with the observance of the Bishop’s episcopal 
Silver Jubilee on January 25, 1910. But the work could’ 
not be completed by that time, and thus both celebra-. 
tions were postponed until June 29 of that year.*? In 
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the meantime, Frank Duveneck, a Covington artist of 
international renown, had completed the mural paint- 
ings for the Blessed Sacrament Chapel. He had spent 
five years on them, from 1904 to 1909, working in his 
studio at the Cincinnati Art Academy. After their com- 
pletion, the paintings remained on exhibition at the 
Cincinnati Art Museum for several months. They were 
then placed on the walls of the Blessed Sacrament 
Chapel of the Cathedral in May, 1910.°* The Cathed- 
ral paintings, with their wealth of detail, express the 
realism characteristic of Duveneck’s work. 


On the occasion of the dedication of the Cathedral 
facade, Bishop Maes addressed the people of Cov- 
ington thus: 

Twenty-five years of life in this community has made 

me devoted to the spiritual and civic interest of the 

city of Covington. It has been my ambition to give 

the public a token of my love for the city by erecting 

in it a monument which will speak for centuries to 

come of the love of Christ for souls. Indeed the message 

of the Cathedral is the message of Christ Himself. 

The Cathedral is the leading feature of the City, just 

as religion ought to be the “Leitmotif” (the leading 

guide) of our lives.>® 

By 1910, the Cathedral had been completed with 
the exception of the twin towers. At that time the 
Bishop judged that the ornamentation of the Cathedral 
should take precedence over the erection of the towers, 
which could be left to a later date. Eighteen stained- 
glass windows had been placed in the Cathedral in 
1908, and more were installed between 1910 and 
1912.°° In 1912, the celebrated sculptor, Clement Barn- 
horn,’ carved the statue of the Madonna and Child 
gracing the facade of the Cathedral. The plans of 


°, 
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Bishop Maes for the facade included extensive sculp- 
tural work, including twenty statues in the niches of 
the portals. In 1914 Bishop Maes commissioned Clem- 
ent Barnhorn to carve the scene of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin in high relief on the tympanum 
over the doors of the main entrance. But the Prelate 
was not to live to see this work or his Cathedral brought 
to completion. 


The Close of a Brilliant Career 


In 1914, Bishop Maes, on the occasion of his last 
ad limina visit, witnessed the destruction that the war 
was bringing to Belgium, his native country. The Bishop 
returned to Covington on September 25, deeply af- 
fected by his European experience. Although suffering 
for a long time from a complication of diseases, his zeal 
for the work of his episcopal office continued to the 
end of his life. On January 25, 1915, he observed 
quietly the thirtieth anniversary of his consecration as 
Bishop of Covington. In the early part of April, 1915, 
he went East to attend a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Catholic University, and he remained 
for the Silver Jubilee celebration of the University.*® 

On Sunday, May 9, Bishop Maes was ordered to 
St. Elizabeth Hospital by his physicians. Handicapped 
by his age, he did not rally to treatment. During the 
afternoon of May 10, Bishop Maes passed into a semi- 
conscious condition and the physicians acknowledged 
that his end was near. The brilliant career of Cov- 
ington’s third Bishop was closed by death at 12:35 a.m., 
on Thursday, May 11, 1915.°° The remains of Bishop 
Maes were removed from the hospital on Friday, and 
lay in state at the Cathedral until the funeral on Sat- 
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urday morning. It was estimated that more than fifty 
thousand persons passed the Prelate’s coffin in silent 
reverence during the day and late into the night of 
Friday. At nine o’clock on Saturday, May 16, Arch- 
bishop Henry Moeller of Cincinnati, a classmate of 
Bishop Maes at Louvain, offered the Solemn Pontifical 
Funeral Mass. The funeral cortége left the Cathedral 
at noon, proceeding north on Madison Avenue to Pike 
Street and then to St. Mary Cemetery. The final ab- 
solution was given by Bishop Theophile Meerschaert 
a life-long friend of the deceased Prelate.®° 


On May 12, 1915, Archbishop Moeller of Cin- 
cinnati appointed Father Ferdinand Brossart Admin- 
istrator of the Diocese of Covington.™ 


MOST REVEREND 
FERDINAND BROSSART, D.D. 


Fourth Bishop of Covington 


Chapter Seven 


BISHOP BROSSART, 
FOURTH BISHOP OF COVINGTON 


In Novemeer, 1915, His Holiness, Benedict XV, ap- 
pointed the Very Reverend Ferdinand Brossart as the 
successor of Bishop Maes. This news, transmitted 
through the Apostolic Delegation at Washington, was 
received with the profoundest satisfaction by the faith- 
ful of the Diocese. It was regarded as a singular honor 
to the Diocese that one of its own priests should have 
been elevated to the See of Covington. This satisfaction 
was augmented by the fact that one, who had so effi- 
ciently conducted the spiritual and temporal affairs of 
the Diocese as its Administrator during its vacancy, 
was the choice of the Holy See. The episcopate of 
Bishop Brossart extended from January 25, 1916 to 
March 14, 1923. After seven years, ill health forced 
Bishop Brossart to resign the See. 


Ferdinand Brossart, son of Ferdinand Brossart and 
Catherine Diesel, was born in the little village of Biich- 
elberg, in Rhenish Bavaria, October 19, 1849. He was 
baptized in the little parish church of Biichelberg, on 
the following day, October 20. Ferdinand Brossart, 
the father of young Ferdinand, was a successful farmer 
and was highly esteemed in the community.* 


The revolution of 1848-1849 in Europe had 
brought neither nationality nor democracy, but rather 
disappointment and disgust for the masses. As a result 
there followed considerable emigration from both 
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Germany and Austria to other countries, especially to 
the United States. 

In 1851, Ferdinand Brossart and his family emi- 
grated to this country, young Ferdinand being then two 
years old. At first his parents thought of remaining in 
New Orleans, but owing to the Yellow Fever which at 
that time was raging in the South, they moved on to 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Settling in the section of the city 
known as “Storrs Township” at the foot of Price Hill, 
they became affiliated with the German parish of St. 
Michael which had been organized a few years prev- 
iously. It was at St. Michael parish school, that young 
Ferdinand was enrolled at the age of five, and where 
he received the rudiments of Christian education.” 


After living ten years in Cincinnati, in 1861 his 
thrifty parents decided to move to Kentucky, Ferdi- 
nand at the time being twelve years old. Accordingly, 
they settled near Gubser’s Mill, a rural community in 
the southeastern part of Campbell County, which had 
been settled by a group of sturdy farmers from Germ- 
any. At that time the Twelve Mile Creek congregation 
had a log church, dedicated to St. Peter, and a school, 
but as yet no resident pastor. The congregation was 
attended once a month by the pastor of the neighbor- 
ing community of Four Mile Creek. In August, 1864, 
the Twelve Mile congregation received its first resident 
pastor in the person of the Reverend John Stephany, 
a newly ordained priest. Father Stephany was origin- 
ally from the Rheinpfalz, a native of Pfortz, having 
come to this country with his parents when he was five 
years of age. He had studied at St. Stanislas’ College at 
White Sulphur. From this zealous young priest, Ferdi- 
nand Brossart received his first Latin lessons. 
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On completing his elementary studies, Ferdinand 
Brossart was sent to St. Francis Gymnasium, at Liberty 
and Bremen Streets, in Cincinnati, for his classical 
studies. At that time young men of many nations were 
volunteering to serve in the Papal Army to defend the 
Holy See against the attacks of Garibaldi and his “red- 
shirted” legion. Young Brossart and two companions 
decided to enlist. They applied to Archbishop John 
Purcell for assistance in the arranging of transportation, 
but their plans failed to materialize when the Arch- 
bishop refused them cooperation.® 


After completing his classical studies at St. Francis 
Gymnasium, Ferdinand Brossart entered Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Price Hill, to prepare himself for the Priest- 
hood. Giving evidence of fine mental ability, and with 
the permission of Bishop Carrell, he was later sent to 
Louvain, Belgium to complete his studies. On August 
29, 1868, he entered St. Nicholas College, where he 
continued his course in philosophy. Two years later he 
was sent to the American College of Louvain for his 
study of theology. At Louvain he was ordained to the 
diaconate by Bishop Charles A. Anthonis, Bishop of 
Malines, at the Cathedral of Mechlin. When he had 
completed his studies in theology, he had not yet 
reached the canonical age for ordination. Moreover, 
his diligent application to his studies had somewhat 
undermined his health, and he was directed to return 
to America. When he attained the canonical age, he 
was ordained by Bishop Toebbe, on September 1, 1872, 
at St. Mary Cathedral in Covington.* 
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Priest of the Diocese of Covington 


Father Brossart’s first assignment was that of As- 
sistant Pastor to Reverend Patrick Guilfoyle, Pastor of 
the Church of the Immaculate Conception, Newport. 
After spending six months at the Immaculate Concep- 
tion Parish, Father Brossart was appointed Pastor of 
St. Edward Parish, Cynthiana, Kentucky. 


Father Brossart went to Cynthiana as its first resi- 
dent Pastor. Prior to that time the congregation had 
been attended by the pastor of Paris. But the Paris 
congregation had grown to such an extent, that it re- 
quired the undivided attention of its pastor. According- 
ly, on October 2, 1871, Bishop Toebbe relieved Rev- 
erend Edward Brandts, who was the pastor at Paris, 
of any further obligation toward the Cynthiana mis- 
sion, and made St. Edward mission an independent 
parish. 

When Father Brossart arrived in Cynthiana, there 
was no priest’s residence. He occupied rooms in the 
home of Mrs. Christina Lemmons, as did most of the 
pastors thereafter until the time of Father McGrady, 
who built the parish residence. 

At the time of Father Brossart’s arrival, the work 
on a new church had already been begun under the 
direction of Father Brandts. For several years the little 
frame church at Cynthiana had proven inadequate for 
the needs of the growing congregation. The construc- 
tion of roads through that section of Kentucky had 
brought an increase of Catholic families to the town. 
To provide a place of worship worthy of the steadily 
increasing congregation, Father Brandts had engaged 
the services of an architect to draw up plans for a brick 
church. In 1869, the frame building was moved to the 
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rear of the lot and the foundation of the new church 
was laid. On July 2, 1871, Bishop Toebbe laid the 
cornerstone. 

Upon assuming the pastorate of Cynthiana, Father 
Brossart studied the situation, and he decided that the 
proposed church would not be large enough to take 
care of the future needs of the parish. Accordingly, 
he had the foundation enlarged. He then engaged Louis 
Pickett as an architect, and directed him to draw up 
a new set of plans for a Gothic church fifty by one 
hundred and twenty feet. The plans met with the ap- 
proval of the Bishop, and as a result Cynthiana came 
to possess one of the finest churches in the Diocese from 
an architectural standpoint. The undertaking of the 
young pastor was not any easy one, for money was 
scarce in those days, and the project necessitated the 
borrowing of money. While the church was under con- 
struction, Father Brossart also obtained an option on 
the lot adjoining the church property for a future 
rectory.° 

Father Brossart’s pastoral jurisdiction extended 
over a wide range of the surrounding country, includ- 
ing the care of numerous railroad settlements. The ful- 
filling of his pastoral duties required long and arduous 
trips on horseback in all kinds of weather. The first 
pastor of Cynthiana had a strenuous apostolate. But 
it was the pastorate at Cynthiana that brought to the 
attention of Father Brossart’s Superiors the sterling 
qualities of the zealous young priest. 

An event during his pastorate at Cynthiana which 
brought esteem for the Church as well as for Father 
Brossart personally was his heroic sense of duty during 
an epidemic of cholera at Millersburg, Kentucky. At 
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that time cholera had taken the form of an epidemic 
in the middle West, and Kentucky was not spared. The 
town of Millersburg was especially hard hit by the 
dreadful disease. The scourge had reached a terrifying 
condition in that town. The pastor of the Church of 
the Annunciation at Paris, of which Millersburg was 
a mission, was absent from Paris at the time. The Hon- 
orable James W. Bryan, later Lieutenant Governor of 
Kentucky, was moved by the condition of the unfortu- 
nate community. He called on Father Brossart at Cyn- 
thiana, and together they went to the assistance of the 
stricken town. Fearlessly braving the dangers of the 
disease, Father Brossart labored indefatigably among 
the victims of the pestilence. To the Catholics he 
brought the consolation of the Sacraments; to the Prot- 
estants who clamored about him the comfort of re- 
ligion, with his kindly attentions. He devoted himself 
not only to the spiritual needs of the people, but he also 
exerted himself to the utmost in providing for their 
physical needs. It goes without saying, the heroic labor 
of Father Brossart during the epidemic resulted in 
bringing many converts to the Church, and in dissipat- 
ing very much the anti-Catholic prejudice prevalent at 
that time in that section of the Diocese.® 

Father Brossart’s pastorate at Cynthiana lasted 
for three years, until November 12, 1875. At the time 
of his departure from Cynthiana the church had not 
yet been completed; in fact, it was not until almost a 
year later, October 20, 1876, that Cynthiana’s new 
church was dedicated. 

By that time, the strenuous labor at Cynthiana had 
affected the health of the young priest, and he was 
forced to take a much needed rest. In the meantime 
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he was again sent to the Immaculate Conception Par- 
ish in Newport, to assist Reverend Thomas C. Moore 
in the lighter pastoral duties. Upon recovering his 
health, Father Brossart was then appointed to the 
pastorate of White Sulphur and missions. At White 
Sulphur, he spent sixteen months, during which time 
he also cared for the congregation at Georgetown and 
the Convent of the Visitation. While at White Sulphur 
he built a pastoral residence. His next appointment 
was to the Church of the Annunciation at Paris where 
he remained for about a year. 


In 1878, on the death of Reverend John Henry 
Bekkers, the much beloved Pastor of St. Paul Parish 
in Lexington, Bishop Toebbe appointed Father Brossart 
to that important parish, although he was only six 
years ordained. At that time, St. Paul Parish was the 
only parish in the city of Lexington. When Father 
Bekkers was appointed Pastor of St. Peter Parish in 
Lexington, in January, 1864, there was need of a new 
church. Father Bekkers undertook the organization of 
the new St. Paul parish, to which St. Peter Church 
became a mission. He served as the Pastor of the parish 
until his death, September 12, 1878. Lexington found 
a worthy successor to Father Bekkers in their young 
pastor, Father Ferdinand Brossart. Father Brossart 
gave ten years of distinguished service and accom- 
plishment to the city of Lexington. He won the esteem 
and devotion of the entire city. His work was far- 
reaching; his influence was recognized and appreciated 
by all creeds and classes. He stood for whatever was 
conducive to the advancement of religion, the further- 
ance of education, the relieving of distress, the good 
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of the city, and the material and spiritual betterment 
of its citizens. 


A parishioner of St. Paul Parish later described 
the pastorate of Father Brossart at Lexington thus: 


In 1878 when the death of the saintly Father 
Bekkers plunged Lexington into mourning, Bishop 
Toebbe appointed the young Paris priest to the pastor- 
ship of St. Paul’s, then, and for many years after, the only 
parish in the city. It was not given to all to win such 
love and reverence as he won there. A man of exalted 
character, of most attractive personality, of brilliant 
mind, of charming manner; a young man, yet a 
mature man; a spiritual-minded man who loved St. 
Paul, loved St. Paul’s, and loved his people; a man 
easy of access, yet most assiduous in his priestly ca- 
pacity, remaining aloof in the social world, but in the 
hour of trial or affliction, the truest friend to every 
bereaved home. Beloved of children who paid him calls 
of state and were treated with all the dignity accorded 
to grown-ups; he never made the mistake of laughing 
at children. His interest in the schools and in school 
work was of course of the highest order; he visited 
the schools and the Academy regularly every week; 
took recitations, gave quizzes on Catechism, Church 
History, Bible History, World History, and English. 


First Communion instruction was his office; he 
never neglected it, never shortened, never slighted 
it. It was he who introduced the Old World custom 
of having the First Communicants make aloud the 
Acts before and after Communion, a custom that 
brought practically the whole parish to the First Com- 
municants’ Mass. When at last the wonderful moment 
had come, and two by two the children went up the 
many steps to the high altar of beautiful St. Paul’s to 
receive from Father Brossart’s hand the Gift of God, 
he dismissed them after a slight pause with the words 
audibly breathed forth, “Go now, my children.”?7 
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His apostolic work on the occasion of the outbreak 
of an epidemic of virulent small-pox in Lexington in 
the early 80’s offers us an understanding of the success 
of his pastorate at Lexington: 


In an effort to stem the spread of the disease, 
the city established an isolation hospital, two miles out 
in the country, and in this were housed twenty-seven 
hopeless patients, all victims of that most loathsome 
form of disease, black small-pox. There was not a 
Catholic among them, but when they felt the near 
approach of death, they cried for spiritual relief. The 
attending physician, Dr. Taylor, himself a convert, set 
out to seek a minister. He made the rounds of the 
town and called upon every Protestant clergyman in 
Lexington, but none of these would risk a visit to the 
pest house. The physician then returned to his patients 
and told them of the failure of his mission. The poor 
creatures begged him to try the Catholic priest; and the 
doctor called upon Father Brossart, at that time pastor 
of St. Paul church, and explained the pitiable situation. 


The young priest mounted his horse at once and 
hastened on his mission of mercy. He arrived at the 
hospital and was met by the warden. When the official 
learned that he had come to visit the victims of the 
black small-pox, he exclaimed in amazement: “Father 
Brossart, I wouldn’t go in that place for a thousand 
dollars.” 


“Nor would I, — for a thousand dollars,” replied 
the priest, “but if any good can be done for the sal- 
vation of an immortal soul, I'll go.” And go he did, 
after taking the necessary precautions against spreading 
the disease on his return to the city. 


’ 


On entering the pest house, he found the twenty- 
seven stricken men and women, lying upon their cots, 
most of them perilously near death’s door. So glad were 
they to see him that in their joy they grasped his arm, 
kissed his hands, and even tried to embrace him. He 
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worked with feverish anxiety and rapidity, fearful lest 
for some he might be too late. By two o’clock in the 
morning his labor of love was finished; he had hurried- 
ly instructed his neophytes as best he could, admin- 
istered to them the saving sacraments of Baptism, Pen- 
ance and Extreme Unction, and comforted them with 
the solacing considerations of our Holy Religion. All 
of them died, but the heroic young priest had the sweet 
satisfaction of having helped them to meet their God 
with confident faith in the saving mercy of Our Dear 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.® 


Commenting later on this work of Father Bros- 
sart, one of his former parishioners observed, “He 
became the hero of the hour; Lexington never forgot 
this. All classes of people held him in the highest 
esteem; the doors of the city’s proudest homes swung 
wide to him; many distinguished converts entered 
the Church through him.’”® 


In July, 1888, Father Brossart was called to Cov- 
ington to assume the pastorate of St. Mary Cathedral 
and to serve as Vicar General of the Diocese, the 
appointment going into effect on August the first. 
Under his judicious administration the Cathedral 
Parish enjoyed unusual advancement. When he ar- 
rived at the Cathedral, he found the parish carrying 
a debt of thirty-six thousand dollars, which he soon 
succeeded in liquidating. During his pastorate at the 
Cathedral, the present magnificent Gothic cathedral 
on Madison Avenue was erected by Bishop Maes, who 
had the active and substantial support of his resource- 
ful Vicar General, in the building of the monumental 
edifice. Much of the success of the undertaking was 
due to the managerial ability and the unselfish co- 
operation of Father Brossart. Especially did the in- 
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terior decoration of the Cathedral owe much to his 
zeal and devotion, first as Pastor of the Cathedral, 
and later as Bishop of the Diocese. The responsibility 
for the selection of the stained-glass windows for the 
most part rested with him. He with Reverend James 
L. Gorey handled much of the financial burden and 
details of the undertaking. 

Despite the demands made upon him by his active 
pastoral life, Father Brossart managed to earn for 
himself an enviable reputation as a writer. In 1910, 
he became engaged in a controversy on the historicity 
of the Anglican Church. This controversy was pro- 
jected by certain statements made in a church organ 
of that denomination. The controversy was carried 
in the columns of The Commercial Tribune of Cincin- 
nati. Father Brossart’s contributions offered an ex- 
cellent résumé of Church History. A little later, Father 
Brossart entered upon the work of a translator, dis- 
playing extraordinary linguistic abilities. Through his 
faithful translations were introduced to the English- 
speaking world Father Henry Denifle’s Humanity; 
Bishop Schaefer’s Mary the Mother of Jesus in Holy 
Scripture, and The Homiletic and Catechetical Stud- 
tes of Monsignor Meyenberg of Switzerland. He made 
frequent and valued contributions to the American 
Ecclesiastical Review and other publications. For two 
years he edited the first diocesan paper, New Cathedral 
Chimes. In 1910, the University of Kentucky conferred 
upon Father Brossart the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Law.*° 

Characteristic of his life, as Pastor and Bishop, 
was his great devotion to the Blessed Mother. He loved 
her feast days and Marian devotions. All who knew 
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him will remember how feelingly he would speak of 
Lourdes. In 1897 he went to Lourdes to observe quiet- 
ly and prayerfully the Silver Jubilee of his Priesthood. 
He had expressed the hope of spending his declining 
years at that Shrine, but his elevation to the bishopric 
and the World War prevented the realization of that 
hope. He later went abroad again in the interest of 
the windows to be installed in the new Cathedral. His 
devotion to the Blessed Mother visibly expressed it- 
self in his work on the new Cathedral.** 

Following the death of Bishop Maes, Archbishop 
Henry Moeller of Cincinnati, Metropolitan, on May 
12, 1915, appointed Father Brossart Administrator of 
the Diocese of Covington.’ In November, 1915, His 
Holiness, Benedict XV, appointed Father Brossart 
fourth Bishop of the Diocese. On November 29, 1915, 
Father Brossart received a telegram from the Most 
Reverend John Bonzano, Apostolic Delegate, inform- 
ing him of his appointment to the See of Covington.*® 
Bishop-elect Brossart did not receive the official Papal 
documents of his appointment until February 18, 1916. 
The Papal Briefs, according to a telegram received 
from Rome, had been mailed on December 30, 1915. 
There was a delay in the transit of the documents in- 
cident to the War in Europe. Monsignor Charles A. 
O’Hearn, Vice-Rector of the American College at 
Rome, and a close friend of Bishop-elect Brossart, 
had been instrumental in obtaining from Cardinal 
Gasparri, Prefect of the Congregation of Extraordin- 
ary Ecclesiastical Affairs, the privilege authorizing 
the consecration of the Bishop-elect before the arrival 
of the Papal Briefs. On January 15, 1916, Bishop-elect 
Brossart received a telegram from the Apostolic Dele- 
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gate, of Washington, D.C., which stated: “His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Gasparri, sent me today the following 
cablegram: “The Sacred Congregation authorizes the 
episcopal consecration of Bishop-elect Brossart, even 
without the Papal Bull’.” This news came as a wel- 
come relief to the Bishop-elect who had begun to feel 
anxiety over the non-arrival of the official documents. 
Another privilege granted to the Bishop-elect was 
that the consecration might take place on a day other 
than the feast of an Apostle.’* 


Fourth Bishop of Covington 


Bishop-elect Brossart chose as his episcopal motto 
Sectare Caritatem — Charity First.’> Such had been 
the characteristic stamp of his priestly ministry 
throughout the Diocese; such was to be the cast of 
his episcopate. As those who knew Bishop Brossart could 
testify, any case of misfortune prompted him to give 
aid, if at all possible. In his work of charity, he always 
insisted very emphatically that no mention of his gifts 
be made. His donations to the various charitable 
and educational institutions of his own Diocese, as well 
as to those outside his diocese were many and constant. 
Many a poor priest, and many a parish experienced 
his charity, not only in the Diocese of Covington, but 
also in foreign mission fields. 

At the top of the left side of the Bishop’s coat 
of arms appeared the foi, two hands clasped together, 
the reminder of the motto of Kentucky, signifying 
that “united we stand, divided we fall.’’ Beneath was 
the Cross, in the heart of which was a rose, the heraldic 
symbol of Our Lady, to whom the Covington Cathe- 
dral is patronally dedicated, and also of Bavaria, the 
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native land of Bishop Brossart. On the right side of the 
shield were French Fleurs de lis, a souvenir of the 
Bishop’s ancestors. Below was the chevron with a 
triangle beneath, representing the shield of the Bros- 
sart family of Normandy. In the triangle was inserted 
a Heart, both as a mark of devotion to the Divine 
Lover of Humanity, and as a mark of esteem to Bishop 
Maes, whose principal image it was on his coat of 
arms.’® 

Bishop-elect Brossart was consecrated fourth 
Bishop of Covington, at St. Mary Cathedral, Coving- 
ton, on Tuesday, January 25, 1916, Archbishop Henry 
Moeller of Cincinnati being the consecrating Prelate. 
Bishop Theophile Meerschaert of Oklahoma, and 
Bishop James J. Hartley of Columbus, were co-conse- 
crators. Archbishop John Glennon, of St. Louis, de- 
livered the sermon. The ministers of the Mass of the 
Consecration were Very Reverend Joseph A. Flynn, 
V.G., Assistant Priest; Reverend Ignatius M. Ahmann, 
Deacon; Reverend Matthias J. Leick, Subdeacon; Rev- 
erend John L. Seuffert, Master of Ceremonies.” At 
' the time of his consecration, Bishop Brossart was forty- 
four years a priest. 

On the evening of January 25th, the Cathedral 
was thronged with representative laymen of the Dio- 
cese. On that occasion a congratulatory memorial 
containing a poem to the Prelate, was read by the 
Very Reverend Joseph A. Flynn, V.G., on behalf of 
the Cathedral Parish, and Judge Edward J. Kennedy 
of West Covington gave an address in behalf of the 
laity of the Diocese. 

The transition of the rule of Bishop Maes to the 
reign of his successor was little noticeable to the gener- 
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ality of. the Diocese, because of the similarity of the 
characters of the two Prelates, and the similarity of 
their training. On each the missionary spirit of the 
University of Louvain had left its indelible mark, and 
the grand architecture of Europe had made its impress, 
which will remain for ages monumentally commemo- 
rated in the stately Gothic Cathedral of Covington. 
The career of Father Brossart had been the exempli- 
fication of the most effective method of attaining the 
objects for religion, charity and education so ardently 
expressed by his predecessor. 


Although the episcopate df Bishop Brossart ex- 
tended over the short period of seven years, it was a 
regime of wise and prudent administration, replete 
with the advancement of religion throughout the 
Diocese. It was an episcopate which had to combat 
the anti-Catholic bigotry of the Klu Klux Klan; face 
the trials of World War I, with its racial problems, and 
seek adjustment in administrative matters in accord- 
ance with the New Code of Canon Law. Bishop Bros- 
sart was slow to speak, but when he spoke his every 
word was marked with wisdom, prudence, keen fore- 
sight and sound judgment. There was authority in his 
words, and finality in his pronouncements. When it 
was necessary to defend a principle, his eloquence 
waxed strong, overpowering. His directives for the 
good of religion in the Diocese found expression in 
numerous Pastoral Letters. 

From the very beginning of his episcopate, Bishop 
Brossart sought to bring the Cathedral to completion. 
In the report for the year of 1915, read in the Cathed- 
ral on December 12, 1915, Bishop-elect Brossart stated 
that the magnificent edifice had been cleared of its 
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original debt and that he planned its further embel- 
lishment by several improvements which were already 
under way, including more particularly the installment 
of more windows, a new Communion railing and a set 
of Stations. He undertook to design a Communion 
railing of Carrara marble, in perfect accord with the 
architecture of the Cathedral. He had Stations of the 
Cross done in mosaic of a very high quality and excel- 
lence. Bishop Brossart’s choice of Stations for the Cath- 
edral was very unusual. The pictures for the Stations 
were taken from the original internationally renowned 
oil paintings of the Redemptorist Brother, Max 
Schmalzl, and were reproduced in ceramic tile of a 
porcelain character. The Stations were executed in 
Venice, Italy, at a studio of the Ellrich Brothers. They 
were further enhanced by being placed in highly orna- 
mental marble wainscoting. In October, 1917, Clement 
Barnhorn gave the finishing touches to the group of 
the Assumption in the lunette of the Cathedral main 
entrance, this work of art being blessed on Sunday, 
October 14, 1917, by Very Reverend Joseph Flynn, 
V.G., Pastor of the Cathedral."® 


On March 12, 1916, Bishop Brossart issued a Pas- 
toral to the Clergy and Laity of the Diocese, giving 
regulations for the efficient administration of affairs in 
the Diocese. At that time, he established regular ec- 
clesiastical Conferences for the Priests; prescribed that 
a mission be held in every parish at least once in five 
years; reorganized the Deaneries in the Diocese, and 
established a Diocesan Building Committee. 

For the expedition and promotion of the work 


of the diocese and especially for the advancement of the 
ever-increasing extent of the knowledge required by the 
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priests, and also for the purpose of aiding the Right 
Reverend Bishop in accomplishing more thoroughly the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of all, we deem it most 
opportune to establish, in conformity with the common 
law of the Church, deaneries and deans, within defined 
limits covering the whole diocese of Covington.?® 


The Second Diocesan Synod, of 1886, had divided 
the Diocese into three Deaneries, the Covington, New- 
port and Frankfort deaneries, naming the parishes in- 
cluded in each deanery. Bishop Brossart, in order to 
make the Deaneries cover the entire area of the Dio- 
cese, designated the territory of each deanery on the 
basis of counties. The Covington Deanery consisted of 
Kenton, Boone, Gallatin, Carroll, Owen, Grant, 
Pendleton and Harrison Counties. The Newport Dean- 
ery included Campbell, Bracken, Robertson, Mason, 
Lewis, Fleming and Nicholas Counties. The Frankfort 
Deanery included all other counties of the Diocese, not 
designated in the first two named deaneries.?? The 
Bishop at that time likewise established a Diocesan 
Building Committee, “to prevent,” as the Bishop ex- 
plained, “as far as possible, serious and palpable mis- 
takes in the erecting of ecclesiastical buildings.” The 
Building Committee as then established consisted of 
six members, three priests and three laymen.”* 

An outstanding feature of the episcopate of Bishop 
Brossart was his untiring efforts to unify Catholic Ac- 
tion in the Diocese, and to intensify Catholic belief 
and practice. In August, 1916, Bishop Brossart took 
initial steps toward the establishment of a Diocesan 
Federation of Societies. Delegates from the Covington, 
Newport and Frankfort Deaneries were sent to the 
Annual Convention of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies, which was held in New York, 
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August 20, 1916. Shortly after the return of the dele- 
gates from the Convention, a Diocesan Federation of 
Catholic Societies was established and affiliated with 
the National Federation. As organized, the Diocesan 
Federation functioned under the direction and 
authority of the Bishop. A Deanery Advisory Board 
of ten members was selected to head each deanery to 
facilitate the work of the Federation. In his pastoral 
letter, “On the Apostolate of the Laity and the Dio- 
cesan Federation,” on the Feast of the Purification, 
1917, Bishop Brossart explained the objective of the 
Federation: 


Our purpose in beginning this pastoral was to 
address you mainly on the establishment of the Aposto- 
late of the Laity. This, of course, begins in the sanc- 
tuary of the home. There the exalted examples of a 
thoroughly Christian father and mother lead their chil- 
dren to the feet of our Blessed Savior at the sacred 
family altar and their efforts are grandly supplemented 
by the sacred influence of the Christian school and 
their holy Church. But, besides, the good Catholic 
laymen and women should take an active part in 
social work on the outside, first and above all by their 
noble example, then by active service in whatever shape 
and form they may be able. For a systematization of 
such work it is our devout and most sincere wish to 
establish a Diocesan Federation, extending into every 
parish and mission of the diocese, wherever noble social 
work is to be done. There are so many calls in these 
our days for work of this kind, and we Catholics should 
take the lead in all such work, as, thank God, we do, 
as our religious institutions, hospitals and orphanages 
and homes for the redemption of the fallen prove 
most abundantly. 


But this work is mostly confined to the noble 
exertions and untold self-sacrifices of our religious com- 
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munities. There remains much to be done that can be 
done by the laity, and hence — this appeal to all, 
wherever possible, to join in the general work of the 
Diocesan Federation, which will be very soon launched 
and put into active operation throughout the diocese. 
Every deanery will be organized into a Deanery Fed- 
eration, and all joined under one central Diocesan 
executive body, which will be united with the General 
National Federation. The Diocesan Federation, as a 
whole, will consist of representatives of every parish 
and mission in the diocese, and all Catholic societies 
therein. Its main object will be the promotion of every 
Catholic work, religious, educational, social and moral 
within the diocese, and, wherever feasible, the coopera- 
tion with non-Catholic social, civil and charitable 
organizations for the common good of all the people 
within our borders. It shall be strictly and absolutely 
non-political. It shall ask no privileges for Catholics, 
but defend the rights that belong to them under our 
glorious Constitution. It will strive for the moral wel- 
fare of our community, for a clean stage, and a clean 
press, for everything that is good and noble.?? 


On August 15, 1916, Bishop Brossart issued a 
Pastoral Letter on Church Music. He insisted that 
every effort be made by the pastors and the people 
to comply with the requirements of the Motu Proprio 
of His Holiness, Pius X, on Church Music. He directed 
that Gregorian music be restored in every church of 
the Diocese as soon as possible; secondly, that in all 
parishes where a parish school existed, male voices 
should take the place of female voices in all liturgical 
services.”* 


To bring about complete harmony of charitable 
institutions of the Diocese, Bishop Brossart, on October 
16, 1916, established a Diocesan Board of Charities. 
The duties of the Board consisted in visiting the dio- 
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cesan charitable institutions, imparting counsel and 
direction; and, secondly, to make a written report to 
the Bishop of the income and expenditures of each in- 
stitution, of the number of persons aided during the 
year, of the investigation made and suggestions agreed 
upon.”* He likewise insisted on the establishment of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society in the Diocese. “It is 
strange,” declared the Bishop in a Pastoral Letter, 
“that the greatest international Society of Catholic 
laymen, the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, has never 
gained a foothold in our Diocese.” He urged that this 
organization be taken up in the Diocese, expressing the 
hope that a Conference be established in every parish 
where conditions or usefulness for this practical work 
might exist.”° 

In behalf of the youth of the Diocese, Bishop 
Brossart encouraged the establishment of Catholic 
Scout Troops under the sponsorship of the Knights of 
St. John. On April 30, 1918, the Deans of the Coving- 
ton and Newport deaneries held a meeting to consider 
the Boy Scout Movement for the influence of the youth 
in the Diocese. At a meeting held in Lexington, in 
June, 1918, the first Catholic Boy Scout Troop in the 
Diocese was organized under the direction of Reverend 
William Punch. Twenty-four boys joined the troop, 
which became known as Troop No. 7. A few weeks 
later, the Boy Scout Movement was introduced in St. 
Aloysius Parish, Covington. In February, 1920, at the 
request of Bishop Brossart, Eugene B. Bergeson, repre- 
senting the National Catholic War Council, was in 
Covington for the purpose of organizing troops of the 
Catholic Boy Scouts in the various parishes.?° 


From the declaration of World War I, April 6, 
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1917, to the signing of the Armistice, November 11, 
1918, Bishop Brossart was eagerly concerned about the 
spiritual protection of the many young men called from 
the parishes of the Diocese to the service of their coun- 
try. He ordered daily prayers for peace at all Masses, 
and directed that special services be held in all churches 
on Friday evenings. In May, 1917, Bishop Brossart was 
appointed a member of the District Committee for 
the State Defense Council, which was set up by Gover- 
nor Stanley.*’ During the War, and afterwards, Bishop 
Brossart gave special attention to the need of Catholic 
boys stationed in Army Camps in the Diocese. In 1917, 
the priests of St. Paul Parish, Lexington, were directed 
to say Mass on Sundays and care for the spiritual 
needs of the Catholic boys at the Army Camp near 
that city. Beginning July 1, 1917, Mass was said regu- 
larly at the Ft. Thomas Camp. Being short of priests, 
Bishop Brossart discussed the project of Ft. Thomas 
with Archbishop Moeller, who designated his secretary, 
Reverend William J. Anthony, to say Mass each Sun- 
day at the Post. Vestments were furnished by the Dio- 
cesan Tabernacle Society and the altar was cared for 
by the Sisters of Divine Providence. The Knights of 
Columbus undertook to erect a Chapel and social 
quarters for the benefit of the soldiers at the Fort. In 
January, 1918, Catholic women from the parishes of 
Northern Kentucky organized a branch of the Ken- 
tucky Catholic Woman’s War Activities to aid the 
Knights of Columbus in their work at the Ft. Thomas 
Camp. In a Pastoral Letter to the Clergy and Laity 
of the Diocese, on Easter Sunday, March 31, 1918, on 
the occasion of the first anniversary of the United 
States in World War I, Bishop Brossart discussed the 
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duties of a patriotic citizen and the obligation of par- 
ticipation in all helpful war activities. In a Pastoral 
Letter, on the Feast of the Sorrowful Mother, Septem- 
ber, 1918, the Bishop appealed for funds to aid in pre- 
serving the morals of the Armed Forces.”* 


The new Code of Canon Law, which had been 
begun under the pontificate of His Holiness, Pius X, 
was promulgated by His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV, 
May 27, 1917, going into effect on Pentecost Sunday, 
May 19, 1918. Bishop Brossart immediately set about 
to bring proper adjustment of ecclesiastical affairs of 
the Diocese in conformity with the new Code. 


In 1919, the Bishop wrote a Pastoral Letter on 
“The Necessity of Christian Education,” setting forth 
the legislation of the Church on Christian education of 
Youth, as contained in the new Code. On December 
25, 1920, he issued a Pastoral, establishing canonical 
parishes as prescribed by the Code. On September 20, 
1921, he addressed to the Clergy and Laity of the Dio- 
cese a Pastoral Letter, entitled “Marriage and Di- 
vorce,” treating the marriage legislation of the new 
Code: 


Regarding the erection of canonical parishes, the 
Bishop wrote: 


According to the laws of the Church expressed 
by the Council of Trent and again recently re-affirmed 
and emphasized by the New Ecclesiastical Code, it is 
a duty of all Bishops of every well-regulated diocese 
of the world to establish canonical parishes for the 
the proper enforcement of ecclesiastical discipline 
which leads to the welfare of immortal souls. 
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Unfortunately, limits were not always established 
in the past in the formation of congregations. This 
is now to be done wherever feasible. For this purpose 
we have ordered the various pastors in our diocese 
to send, within a reasonable time, a record of their 
limits if they have such, and if not, to confer with their 
neighboring confreres and strive to come to some agree- 
ment upon the subject. If this is not attained to notify 
us accordingly, and we will then appoint a committee 
of disinterested parties to examine the case thoroughly, 
consult the pastors interested and the convenience of 
the people concerned, and thereby aid us in arriving 
at a reasonable and just conclusion, with the sole view 
of the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 


The absence of parochial limits has had many 
disastrous drawbacks and often resulted in serious evils. 
Many souls thereby were left in an uncertainty as to 
the congregation or parish to which they belonged and 
of the shepherd upon whom they had a right to call 
in their spiritual needs. .. . 

Among the difficulties encountered in this country 
in the enforcement of ecclesiastical discipline is the 
existence of many so called national congregations 
within the limits of American parishes. These national 
congregations are those of foreign languages and are 
very numerous in some dioceses. With us, in our Dio- 
cese, these congregations are only for Catholics of 
German birth or descent, since we have few people of 
other nationalities within our borders. Hence, the diffi- 
culty with us is more easily overcome, and will be over- 
come by forming these congregations into canonical 
parishes with their limits exactly defined. 


. ° . . ° e ° ° . ° . . 


Pastors are strictly bound in conscience to be 
guided by the laws of the Church in the administration 
of the sacraments which require pastoral jurisdiction, 
and any violation of these laws will merit ecclesiastical 
censure. 
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We hereby declare all parishes canonical which 
have proper limits and are organized with a moral 
certainty of permanency, that is, all that are able at 
present, and for the future as well as we can foresee, 
to meet their legitimate obligations. The pastors of 
these are bound in justice to offer the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass for their people on all days designated by 
the decree and indicated in the official Ordo. All 
other congregations are not Canonical, and the Rectors 
are not bound de jure, though should ex charitate, 
do the same, at least in part. All missions having no 
Rectors, but joined to some other mission or parish, and 
all missions in the coal region of the Diocese, simply 
remain missions until otherwise designated.?° 


Last Years of the Life of Bishop Brossart 


After seven years of faithful and active service as 
Chief Shepherd of the Diocese of Covington, ill health 
forced Bishop Brossart to resign the See. In September, 
1919, Bishop Brossart suffered a severe physical col- 
lapse, while on a Confirmation tour of the rural sec- 
tions of the Diocese. From that time, on numerous 
occasions, he was forced to cancel public functions. 
With each succeeding year, it was evident that the 
arduous functions of the Episcopal office had become 
too burdensome for the aging Prelate. After much 
prayer and consideration, Bishop Brossart concluded 
that it was his conscientious duty to resign the See. 
The development of missionary work in the coal fields 
of the Diocese required special attention, involving 
much travelling, which the Prelate, because of his in- 
firmity, found it impossible to do. He felt that the work 
of the Diocese required a comparatively younger man 
for its development. Not wishing that the Diocese, 
which he loved and in which he had worked for over 
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fifty years, should suffer any loss through his physical 
handicap, he felt himself bound in conscience to send 
his resignation to the Holy See.*t Always honest and 
sincere, he did the noble thing. In the beginning of 
1923, quietly, without announcing his intention, he 
wrote to the Holy Father, asking to be released from 
his See, and that the crosier pass to another. The Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, graciously accepted the resigna- 
tion of Bishop Brossart on March 2, 1923, and ap- 
pointed him Titular Bishop of Vallis.*? 

Bishop Brossart had built well on the diocesan 
structure established by his predecessor, Bishop Maes. 
The Diocese profited immensely from the disciplinary 
and organizational measures enacted during his ad- 
ministration. On March 14, 1923, Bishop Brossart went 
into retirement at St. Anne Convent, Melbourne. 

Monsignor Francis W. Howard, Pastor of Holy 
Rosary Parish, Columbus, was named his successor as 
Bishop of Covington. In the meantime, until the con- 
secration of Bishop Howard, Very Reverend Joseph A. 
Flynn served as Administrator of the Diocese. 

After seven years of retirement, in the latter part 
of July, 1930, Bishop Brossart was stricken with an 
illness, which, in spite of all the medical skill employed, 
gradually became worse. In the most admirable senti- 
ments of peace and resignation, and in full possession 
of his faculties to the end, he rendered his great soul 
to His Creator on Wednesday, August 6, at 9:25 p.m., 
being in the eighty-first year of his earthly life.** 

On Friday afternoon, the remains of Bishop Bros- 
sart were taken to St. Mary Cathedral. The body of 
the Prelate lay in state from that time until the follow- 
ing morning. During this time an almost continuous: 
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procession of mourners passed the Prelate’s coffin to 
pay their last respects to their beloved Pastor and 
Bishop. A guard of honor composed of the Knights of 
St. John stood watch. 

On Saturday morning, August Ninth, Bishop 
Francis W. Howard was celebrant of the Pontifical 
Requiem Funeral Mass. With his well-known elo- 
quence, Reverend Thomas J. McCaffrey, in the funeral 
oration, paid glowing tribute to Bishop Brossart, who 
as priest and Bishop had served the Diocese so faith- 
fully. The final absolutions were given by Bishop 
Howard, Bishop Michael J. Gallagher of Detroit, 
Bishop Samuel A. Stritch of Toledo, Bishop John A. 
Floersh of Louisville, and Very Reverend Joseph A. 
Flynn, V.G. Following the Mass, the funeral cortége 
made its way to the cemetery of St. Anne Convent, 
Melbourne, where the remains of the Prelate were 
laid to rest in the Mausoleum, the place of burial of 
the Bishop’s own choice. 


es 
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MOST REVEREND 
FRANCIS W. HOWARD, D.D. 


Fifth Bishop of Covington 


Chapter Eight 


BISHOP HOWARD, 
FIFTH BISHOP OF COVINGTON 


WHEN THE Holy See accepted the resignation of 
Bishop Brossart in March, 1923, it appointed as his 
successor to the Diocese of Covington, one who had 
distinguished himself nationally in the field of educa- 
tion, Monsignor Francis W. Howard, Pastor of Holy 
Rosary Parish, Columbus, Ohio. 


Francis William Howard, son of Francis and 
Catherine (O’Sullivan) Howard, was born at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on June 21, 1867, the feast of St. Aloysius 
Gonzaga. His father, Francis Howard, was a native 
of Killmallock, Limerick County, Ireland; his mother 
was born at Andfert, Kerry County, Munster, Ireland. 
In 1848, Francis Howard, the Bishop’s father, came to 
this country, settling in Columbus, Ohio, where he and 
his brother, John Howard, who had come to this coun- 
try eight years previously, formed a partnership and 
established a grocery on West Broad Street, close to the 
center of town. The family of Catherine O'Sullivan 
came to America in 1850. Francis Howard and Cath- 
erine O’Sullivan were married at St. Mary Church, 
Tiffin, Ohio, in October, 1855. This marriage was 
blessed with seven children, three girls and four boys. 
Francis William was the fifth of the seven children.’ 


At the time of the birth of Francis William 
Howard, the family lived at 276 East Long Street, 
opposite the site where the Normandy Hotel was later 
built. The family at the time was affiliated with St. 
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Patrick Parish. When Columbus became an episcopal 
See in 1868, and St. Joseph Cathedral Parish was or- 
ganized, the Howard family became members of the 
Cathedral Parish. 


In September, 1873, Francis William began his 
elementary studies at St. Patrick Parish school. Seven 
years later, May 16, he received his First Holy Com- 
munion, and on September 26, 1880, he was confirmed 
at St. Patrick Church by Bishop S. H. Rosecrans. 


At this time, expressing the desire of becoming a 
priest, possibly a Jesuit, he entered St. Joseph Academy 
in 1881. The next year he attended Columbus Catholic 
College, which reopened that year. When that institu- 
tion discontinued after the first semester, he became 
a clerk at the Green-Joyce Wholesale Dry Goods Com- 
pany, during the spring and summer of 1882. In Sep- 
tember, 1882, he began studies at Mt. St. Mary’s, Em- 
mitsburg. Because of the family’s financial difficulties, 
Francis did not return to Emmitsburg in 1883, but 
once more engaged himself at the Green-Joyce Com- 
pany. By the autumn of 1884, he had definitely made 
up his mind to become a diocesan priest, and after a 
year of commercial life, he entered the Seminary of 
Our Lady of the Angels, at Niagara, New York. During 
his college days at Niagara, he displayed great interest 
in the study of English literature, being a frequent con- 
tributor to the school paper.” 


In 1888, Francis began his study of theology at 
Mt. St. Mary Seminary of the West, at Cincinnati. On 
June 16, 1891, Francis William Howard was ordained 
to the Priesthood by Bishop John Ambrose Watterson, 
at St. Joseph Cathedral, Columbus, Ohio. He sang his 
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First Solemn Mass at the Cathedral, his home parish, 
Jiuney2i: 


The first assignment of Father Howard in the Dio- 
cese of Columbus was a temporary appointment at 
the Cathedral, extending from June to October. On 
October 11, 1891, Bishop Watterson appointed the 
young priest a substitute for Reverend T. J. Lane, the 
Pastor of Holy Trinity Parish, Jackson, Ohio, who at 
the time was seriously ill. Less than three weeks later, 
Father Lane died, and on October 31, 1891, Father 
Howard was appointed as his successor to the pastorate 
of Holy Trinity Parish.* 

Jackson was a mining town, having at that time a 
population of a little over four thousand. The settle- 
ment was made up mostly of Welsh Protestants. There 
were about fifty Catholic families in the town, the 
German and Irish strains being about equal. The 
Pastor of Holy Trinity also attended a mission at 
Minertown. 

From the very beginning of his pastorate at Holy 
Trinity Parish, we find Father Howard displaying that 
keen interest in social problems, which characterized 
his whole later life. During his four-year pastorate at 
Jackson, there was considerable disturbance between 
the operators and the miners. Father Howard made a 
thorough study of the social and economic problems. 
Members of Holy Trinity parish became more active 
and influential in labor leadership. The influence of 
Father Howard on the community was at once ap- 
parent. During this time, Father Howard contributed 
several articles to The Catholic World, on the relations 
of labor and capital, treating their respective problems, 
rights and duties. The “corporation” became a subject 
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of interest to Father Howard, and in 1894, he carried 
on an intensive study of the subject, delving deeply 
into the economic structure and the responsibility of 
corporations before the law. After repeated insistence 
on the part of friends, Father Howard, in the spring 
of 1895, submitted his work on “corporationism” to 
Columbia University. He was later awarded a fellow- 
ship in the Department of Sociology at the University.* 


In 1895, Father Howard was relieved of his duties 
at Jackson and given the opportunity to take advan- 
tage of Columbia University’s offer, where he engaged 
in further research in sociology and economics. During 
the three years, 1895-1898, which he spent at Columbia 
University, Father Howard lived at the Paulist House 
in New York, serving as Chaplain of The Columbus 
Club, which was composed of Catholic students in 
attendance at the University. While serving in this 
capacity, Father Howard founded “The Spaulding 
Study Circle,” consisting of a group of young men who 
met weekly to study current economic and social 
problems in the light of Pope Leo XIII’s Encyclicals. 

On October 26, 1898, Father Howard left for 
Rome where he studied for a year, residing with the 
Holy Cross Fathers on Via Cappuccini. In September, 
1899, he returned to Columbus, filling several tem- 
porary appointments: from September, 1899 to No- 
vember, 1900, as Chaplain of St. Anthony Hospital, 
Columbus; from November, 1900 to January, 1901, 
as Assistant Pastor of St. Joseph Cathedral. In Sep- 
tember, 1900, Father Howard also began a teaching 
assignment in Sacred Eloquence at Pontifical College 
Josephinum. From January to March, 1901, he served 
as Chaplain of St. Francis Hospital, Columbus, con- 
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tinuing to reside at the Cathedral. From March, 1901 
to 1904 he was stationed at the Cathedral as an As- 
sistant. During this time he began the publication of 
The Cathedral Calendar. In August, 1901, Bishop 
Henry Moeller appointed Father Howard Chairman 
of the Diocesan School Board. The next year Bishop 
Moeller authorized Father Howard to represent the 
schools of the Diocese of Columbus at the organiza- 
tional meeting of the Parish School Conference held 
in Chicago, July 9, 1902. In February, 1903, Father 
Howard attended the organizational meeting of the 
Parish School Conference at Catholic University in 
Washington, D. C., in the capacity of Secretary. In 
April, of that year, Bishop Moeller directed Father 
Howard to draw up plans for the first Diocesan meet- 
ing of Principals and Teachers of Schools of the Dio- 
cese of Columbus. 

At the November meeting, 1903, of the Parish 
School Conference in Philadelphia, Father Howard 
served as Secretary of the Parish School Conference, 
and of the Committee which was attempting to bring 
about a unification of the three Catholic educational 
groups — parish schools, colleges and seminaries — 
into one educational Association. In addition to these 
activities and the duties as Assistant Pastor of the 
Cathedral, Father Howard engaged in lecturing on 
social questions. When Bishop Moeller was made Co- 
adjutor of Cincinnati, April 27, 1903, Father Howard 
was among those proposed as a successor to the See of 
Columbus, but the Holy See’s choice at that time was 
Father James J. Hartley.° 

On April 1, 1904, Father Howard, together with 
Reverend Louis S. Walsh, Reverend Edward Gibbons, 
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Reverend James A. Burns, C.S.C., and Very Reverend 
Bernard J. Mulligan, met with Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Denis J. O’Connell, D.D., at the Catholic Uni- 
versity to complete the plans for the initial organiza- 
tional meeting of the Catholic Educational Association. 
This Association was officially launched at St. Louis, 
July 12, 1904, with its three departments — College 
Department, Parish School Department and Seminary 
Department. Monsignor O’Connell was elected the 
first President General of the Association. Father 
Howard was appointed Executive Secretary of the As- 
sociation, at the same time continuing to serve as Sec- 
retary of the Parish School Department. In December, 
1904, fifteen hundred copies of the report of the First 
Annual Catholic Educational Association was prepared 
and published under Father Howard’s direction.® 


From May, 1905 to July, 1923, Father Howard was 
Pastor of Holy Rosary Parish, Columbus, continuing 
during that time also to serve as Executive Secretary 
of the Catholic Educational Association, as well as 
serving on various Executive and Advisory Committees 
of the Association. 


In April, 1905, Bishop Hartley purchased property 
at Seymour and Main Streets, in the east side of 
Columbus for a new parish church. On May 3, 1905, 
Father Howard was appointed Pastor of the new 
parish. Father Howard immediately set about to 
organize the parish. On June 1, he began the publica- 
tion of a Parish Bulletin, Good Counsel, which in addi- 
tion to keeping the parishioners informed of activities 
and progress of the development of the parish, was 
also to serve as “a means of promoting the interests of 
the Catholic Faith and Catholic education among our 
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people.” This little paper became and remained an 
important means of influence in the lives of the people 
of the new parish. From the very beginning a promi- 
nent part was given to school activities. The names of 
those pupils who made high averages, and of those 
who merited a medal of honor, were published every 
week. It also kept a record of the activities of the 
parish: the meetings, the socials, the contributions 
to the building fund. Because of the loyal and self- 
sacrificing support of the parishioners, practically every 
issue of Good Counsel showed progress and develop- 
ment in parish life. 

In July, 1905, Father Howard encouraged the 
formation of young men’s groups, not only as a means 
of promoting interest in the development of the parish, 
but also that the young men of the parish might have 
an opportunity to study and discuss problems of current 
interest. These groups — without formal organization 
— remained an important part of Father Howard’s 
pastoral work at Holy Rosary Parish. 

Father Howard, from the very beginning, made 
the children a very real part of the parish. He solicited 
their prayers and work for their new parish. He always 
recalled, years later, with pride and joy, that the pro- 
ceeds from the children’s entertainment in June, 1905, 
were the first large contribution to the building fund 
of the new church. 

The first parish church was a combination church 
and school. The children of the parish continued to 
frequent St. Vincent Parish school until the new Holy 
Rosary Parish school was opened, September 4, 1906. 

The history of Holy Rosary Parish reveals the 
great devotion of Father Howard to the Blessed 
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Mother. On May 31, 1905, the parish was formally 
dedicated to her, under the title of the Holy Rosary. 
Every important event thereafter in the development 
of the parish was in some way associated with Our 
Lady. Ground was broken for the church on the Feast 
of St. Anne; the contract for the new building was 
signed on the Feast of the Assumption; the cornerstone 
was laid on October 11, 1905, the Feast of the Maternity 
of the Blessed Mother, and the octave of the Feast of 
the Holy Rosary. And finally on the Feast of the Annun- 
ciation, the church was solemnly dedicated by Bishop 
Hartley.” 

The combination church and school was a three- 
story red brick structure trimmed in gray. It was plain 
and substantial in construction, being intended to serve 
as the school, when a new parish church could be 
erected. In the meantime, the third floor was used as 
a chapel. In spite of the financial depression, constant 
progress was made in clearing the original indebted- 
ness on the new building. By 1910, the entire indebted- 
ness had been paid. At that time, the chapel on the 
third floor offered inadequate facilities for the growing 
congregation, and likewise more classrooms were 
needed for school purposes. Father Howard and the 
parishioners began to discuss plans for a new church 
at Main and Seymour Streets. 


In 1910, from July until October, the city of 
Columbus experienced a bitter street railway strike. 
There was open violence and rioting in the streets. 
State troops were stationed in Franklin Park. It was 
the Pastor of Holy Rosary Parish who was greatly 
instrumental in bringing to a conclusion this prolonged 
strike. In January of the following year, we find Father 
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Howard in Europe, touring England, France, Italy, 
Belgium and Germany, studying educational and social 
problems in those countries. 

In 1912, Father Howard began more immediate 
plans for the construction of the present Holy Rosary 
Church in Columbus. Work was formally begun on 
the Feast of the Patronage of St. Joseph, April 13, 
1913, with the ground breaking ceremony by Father 
Howard. The cornerstone was laid May 24, 1914. 
After many delays in obtaining materials during World 
War I, about four years later, on February 2, 1917, 
Bishop Hartley dedicated the new edifice.® 

Holy Rosary Church was unusual, uniting sim- 
plicity and beauty, which in the opinion of some might 
well serve as an example in modern American church 
architecture. An outstanding feature of the church was 
the sanctuary. It was of a magnificent size, such as to 
accommodate one hundred altar boys seated on either 
side. The choir and organ were in the semi-circular 
apse that formed the background of the altar. Sep- 
arating the choir was a wrought iron screen which ran 
from either side of the altar to the sanctuary wall. 

Father Howard undertook to produce what he 
considered “a parish church ought to be.” He recog- 
nized that a new type of parish church was needed in 
this country where parish life differs from that in 
European countries. He contemplated a parish church 
“as a place of worship of God, for the people.” When 
drawing up plans for Holy Rosary Church, Father 
Howard corresponded with Ralph Adams Cram on 
the subject of the prime requisites for a parish church 
in this country. The correspondence soon took on the 
form of a debate. 
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This correspondence with the distinguished 
American architect, whom Father Howard first con- 
sulted in his planning of Holy Rosary, reveals the 
extraordinary and fundamental unity of thought and 
action evidenced throughout his life. His statement 
that ‘the quality to be sought in a parish church’ could 
be expressed by the Latin word, decentia — becoming- 
ness, is indeed the key to much that seems enigmatical 
and contradictory in his character: a traditionalist who 
was looked upon as a ‘radical’; a formalist who had 
no patience with the merely conventional; in short 
a ‘conservative’ in the real but unusual sense, — his 
appreciation of that which was good in the old did 
not blind him to the need for new ways of doing 
things. 


This dual problem: the relationship of archi- 
tectural beauty to parish necessities, the proper sphere 

of architect and pastor resulted in an interesting com- 

promise between Ralph Adams Cram and Father 

Francis W. Howard — and in an eventual decision 

for each to go his separate way.? 

During 1917-1919, Father Howard was active in 
working with the National Catholic War Conference. 
Likewise in 1919, the Pastor of Holy Rosary Parish 
came to the front in behalf of Catholic Education. 
Alarmed by the threats to the parish school system, 
implicit in the Smith-Towner Bill, which advocated 
the establishment of a Department of Education, 
Father Howard prevailed upon Archbishop Moeller to 
discuss the matter with Cardinal Gibbons. In 1920, 
after sixteen years of service, Father Howard resigned 
as Secretary of the Parish School Conference of the 
Catholic Educational Association. In October, of that 
year, he was elevated to the rank of Domestic Prelate, 
by His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV.!° On March 26, 
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1923, Monsignor Howard was appointed fifth Bishop 
of Covington." 


The editorial of the March 27, 1923 issue of the 
Ohio State Journal, morning paper of Columbus, 
voiced the sentiments of Columbus on learning of the 
news of Monsignor Howard’s appointment to Coving- 
ton: 


The gratification naturally felt in this city over 
the high honor most worthily bestowed upon the Rev. 
Father Howard is sadly tempered by the fact that he 
must go away from us. We probably have not a citizen 
who would be more missed than he by more people 
of all ages and conditions. 

Father Howard has won a great place in this 
community. A true educator, a wise and kindly coun- 
selor, a good friend, a noble Christian gentleman is 
he. His contacts here have been many and varied, 
and wherever he goes, he does good. In his church and 
school work he has accomplished much for righteous- 
ness as a man; by his example as a man, a citizen and 
a patriot he has accomplished no less. He has lived 
righteousness. He is the modest, gentle, generous, and 
sagacious friend of everybody. We congratulate the 
Diocese of Covington upon gaining such a man for 
its bishop, but here in Columbus we say goodbye to 
him with sorrow. 


When Bishop-elect Howard left Columbus, he 
severed the ties and associations of fifty-six years. In 
preparation for his Consecration, he went to the Trap- 
pist Monastery at Gethsemani for the graces of a re- 
treat. Out of affection for their Pastor, more than four 
hundred parishioners of Holy Rosary Parish made the 
trip from Columbus to Covington to participate in the 
services of his Consecration and Installation. 
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Fifth Bishop of Covington 

On Sunday, July 15, 1923, the Feast of the Most 
Holy Redeemer, the solemn ceremonies of Consecra- 
tion took place in St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. 
Archbishop Henry Moeller of Cincinnati was the con- 
secrating Prelate, with Bishop James J. Hartley of 
Columbus and Bishop John A. Floersh of Louisville 
as co-consecrators. Reverend Peter C. Yorke of San 
Francisco, a former classmate of the new Bishop, 
preached the sermon on the occasion. St. Mary 
Cathedral was filled to capacity, the large assembly 
swelling out onto Madison Avenue.*” The Bishop had 
chosen for his episcopal motto — In Spiritu lenitatis — 
In the Spirit of Meekness.** 

All who knew Bishop Howard will recall that his 
daily life centered around his morning Mass. The 
parishioners attending the early Mass, always found 
the Bishop at prayer in the morning solitude of his 
Cathedral. It was his custom after his own Mass to 
assist at the following celebration of the Holy Sacrifice, 
and then to hear confessions. His zeal for divine wor- 
ship found expression not only in the beautiful churches 
and chapels erected during his episcopate, but also in 
his deep interest in the Liturgy of the Church. The 
solemn services of the Church were always to him a 
special delight, and were always carried out to the 
most minute detail.’* His fidelity to the exercises of 
the spiritual life was always an inspiration to the 
Clergy and Laity. His Lenten courses in the Cathedral 
always drew large crowds. The people found in their 
Bishop, a rare combination of learning and virtue pro- 
ducing the refinement and nobility evinced only in the 
scholarly man of God. On the occasion of his Golden 
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Jubilee in the Priesthood, he quietly betook himself 
to the Trappist Monastery at Gethsemani for ten days 
of uninterrupted prayer. 


Under the administration of Bishop Howard, the 
Diocese of Covington received a new depth of stability 
and expansion. He was an effective organizer and a 
wise builder. As the Chief Shepherd of the Diocese of 
Covington, his zeal kept pace with the widening field 
of his administrative duties. His pastoral care extended 
from the largest parish of his episcopal See to the 
lowliest cabin on the mountain side of the Appalachian 
mountains. As a financier, Bishop Howard showed very 
unusual ability. He always kept the financial affairs of 
the Diocese in a sound business condition. No better 
tribute can be paid to his ability in this respect than 
the recognition of the admirable way in which he 
guided the Diocese during the hard years of the de- 
pression of the 1930’s. For a judicious administration 
throughout the Diocese, in March, 1934, Bishop 
Howard held a Diocesan Synod, the third in the history 
of the Diocese.’® 

Like St. Francis de Sales, his patron Saint, Bishop 
Howard inherited a mission Diocese. And like St. 
Francis, too, he sought its remotest corners and most 
neglected people. The Bishop personally directed the 
Mountain Apostolate, holding periodical meetings with 
the missionaries, discussing problems, policy and ap- 
proach. The Bishop was a familiar and welcomed 
figure in the Kentucky mountains. Even at the age of 
sixty-four, he continued his mission work, riding on 
horseback over the ridges, or tramping all day without 
food into the mountain recesses of his Diocese, where a 
Catholic Priest had never been seen. When he returned 
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from these trips, he would strive to make the Catholics 
of the Diocese conscious of the needs of the home mis- 
sions, and especially did he appeal to the children." 
He, as perhaps few others, from his personal contact 
and study of the mountain missions of the Diocese, 
gained an understanding approach to the mountain 
people of the Southern Appalachians. 


The mountain people are for the most part right- 
thinking, intelligent, earnest, and independent. They 
are satisfied with their own way of living and do not 
think the large cities have much that is good to give 
them or to teach them. You will often hear it said that 
the mountain people have a prejudice against our faith. 
But the fact is, the mountain people have not rejected 
the Catholic faith. They do not know the Catholic faith. 
They have never had it preached to them, and they are 
neither for nor against us; they do not know us. 


The first directive given by the Bishop to the 
priests (of the Kentucky Mountain Apostolate), is to 
meet in a friendly way, on their farms or places of 
living, as many of the mountain people as possible. 
The Kentucky mountaineer is a man of unusual in- 
dependence. He has been obliged to do much thinking 
for himself. He does not like “missionaries” who come 
to “convert” him, for they seem to him to want to take 
his freedom of choice from him. But we have yet to 
find an intelligent mountaineer who had the oppor- 
tunity to find out what the real teaching of the Catholic 
Church is and to learn of Christian charity who did 
not respect the Church. Their spirit of independence 
makes it very difficult to understand them and to 
reach them, so much so that some priests after years 
of effort have come to believe that nothing can be 
done for them by the Church. 


But these people are earnest, intelligent, and sin- 
cere. They are also religious; they believe in God and 
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in the divinity of Christ, and many of them see the 
need of authority in religion. If they are really under- 
stood and they feel that their liberty will be properly re- 
spected, they will listen. If they listen they will think; 
and the excellence of the Catholic life and Christian 
charity, with the aid of prayer, should bring them to 
the Truth. 


There is special need of this work at this time. 

The Church must always expand. Her mission from 

her divine Founder is to preach the Gospel to every 

creature. Can we neglect our own? The mountain way 

of life, owing to new highways and the opening of 

mines, is now undergoing profound change. The people 

are moving, they are becoming unsettled, and their 

minds are restless. There is good reason to believe that 

they would welcome the Catholic truth if they knew 
ate” 

Bishop Howard was preeminently a scholar. In 
spite of the manifold duties of the episcopate he de- 
voted much time to the study of problems facing the 
Church. His studies were concerned with many funda- 
mental questions. The Bishop, in his quiet way, was 
always the champion of the individual. Regimentation, 
‘mass production, collectivism, corporations, rural areas 
controlled by absentee owners, — all were analyzed by 
the scholarly Bishop. In them he found that the indi- 
vidual was not given due opportunity to attain his full 
stature of perfection. The administration of Bishop 
Howard, whether in his curial work or in the discharge 
of pastoral duties, gives evidence of the careful atten- 
tion he gave to individuals and their problems. No 
biographer of Bishop Howard can fail to recognize the 
importance which he attached to the individual. 
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The entire episcopate of Bishop Howard is charac- 
terized by his constant earnest work for the welfare of 
the Church and the spread of its teachings. The 
problems of labor and capital and the reconstruction 
of the social order claimed his closest attention. In his 
retiring disposition, he did not choose to raise his voice 
throughout the nation, but rather he became the 
trusted counsellor of leaders of labor, management and 
government, who sought a solution of their problems, 
especially through the Papal Encyclicals. The character 
training of Bishop Howard forced him to review con- 
ditions again and again to make the application of 
Christian Principles as practical as possible. “Back to 
the land” was more than a slogan with Bishop Howard. 
He appreciated fully the threatening dangers awaiting 
the Church in this country, if it should continue as an 
urban institution. 


Bishop Howard concerned himself with the 
broader problems facing the Church, about which too 
few seemed concerned. He looked into the future, 
gauging inevitable results of prevailing trends, if exist- 
ing forces were allowed to reach their goal. And be- 
cause he was a person of broad vision and foresight, 
he was often misunderstood. 

Through the diplomacy of His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XI, the so-called “Roman Question,” which arose in 
1870, with the annexation of Rome to the Kingdom 
of Italy, under the dynasty of Savoy, was “definitely 
and irrevocably” settled by the Treaty and Concordat 
between the Holy See and Italy, June 8, 1929. For over 
half of a century, the Holy Fathers had been virtually 
“Prisoners of the Vatican.” While in Rome on his ad 
limina visit in 1929, Bishop Howard participated in the 
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celebration accompanying this great historic event, 
and in the Golden Jubilee of the Ordination of Pope 
Pius XI. In a sermon delivered in the Cathedral of 
Covington, Sunday, September 8, of that year, Bishop 
Howard declared: 


The settlement of the Roman Question has been 
a boon to Europe and a blessing to the world. The 
intense competition of the great international economic 
units now operating throughout the world is apt to 
beget collisions, and thoughtful statesmen in our own 
and other countries wonder if the world will again be 
placed in jeopardy. The voice of the Vicar of Christ 
will at all times be the most potent influence in the 
cause of peace. Among all the measures proposed for 
the rehabilitation of nations and plans proposed for 
the promotion of international peace, the settlement 
of the Roman Question deserves to be ranked first.1® 


Bishop Howard, the Educator 


As an educator, Bishop Howard enjoyed national 
and international recognition. Unselfishly and un- 
tiringly, he gave his best to Catholic education. His 
association with, and his interest in, the National 
Catholic Educational Association covered a period of 
over forty years up to the time of his death. He served 
as Secretary of the Association from 1902 to 1928; 
President from 1928 to 1936; and as Chairman of the 
Advisory Board until the time of his death. Bishop 
Howard always insisted that the Association should 
remain a voluntary organization, and should perform 
the function of providing Catholic educators with a 
forum in which they could strengthen their agreements 
and debate their differences, so that the changes taking 
place in the world of education and in society might 
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be adequately met.'® Bishop Howard was esteemed 
throughout the country as one of the nation’s eminent 
scholars, not only with respect to Churchly traditions, 
but in the classics and as a student of social problems. 
In recognition of the outstanding work of Bishop 
Howard, His Holiness, Pius XI, conferred on him the 
honor of Assistant at the Papal Throne. The announce- 
ment of this new Papal recognition was made at the 
opening of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion in Chicago, June 26, 1928, on the occasion of the 
Silver Jubilee of the Association.”° 


In appraising the contribution of Bishop Howard 
to Catholic education in this country, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the ideals which motivated his course 
of action. He saw clearly the constant increasing power 
of Secularism as a force in modern society and its in- 
creasing domination in American educational philos- 
ophy. Abhorring as he did anything that savored of 
centralization — whether in government, finance, busi- 
ness or industry — he firmly withstood all trends of 
centralization in education and anything that would 
jeopardize the freedom of the Catholic Educational 
System. 7 


In the present temper of the majority of the 
citizens and in view of trends, open and covert, in 
American education it seems most probable to us that 
direct financial aid for our schools would be obtainable 
in these times in our State only on conditions that would 
involve the sacrifice of our freedom, compromise the 
rights of the Church as teacher, or place in jeopardy the 
natural right of the parent. The State would un- 
doubtedly, as in previous attempts to arrive at an 
understanding in other places in the past, require our 
schools to set “religion” apart as a separate branch 
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to be taught outside of regular school hours, and it 

would be extremely difficult to avoid the secularizing 

principle and influence to which the State is com- 

mitted.?4 

The influence of Bishop Howard in Catholic edu- 
cational circles was recognized during his lifetime, but 
in the words of Archbishop McNicholas: “The in- 
defatigable labors of Bishop Howard will be ap- 
preciated more in the years to come.”’”” 


The Diocese of Covington was the special bene- 
ficiary of Bishop Howard’s educational wisdom, from 
the elementary through the college level. He labored 
assiduously to keep the Diocesan school system on a 
high level. In 1925, he established the Diocesan 
Teachers’ Institute, which under his personal leader- 
ship, developed into an invaluable agency in the cause 
of education in the Diocese. Bishop Howard allowed as 
much scope as possible to individual initiative, but he 
realized that the increase in the number of children in 
the parish schools and the unreasonable departure that 
occasionally occurred in school management, rendered 
some general regulations binding on all schools neces- 
sary for the common welfare of education in the Dio- 
cese. Accordingly, he set forth official regulations that 
the schools of the Diocese might work together in a 
unified system, and a state of efficiency might be main- 
tained. These regulations treated such matters as visita- 
tion of schools, examinations, promotions, curriculum, 
entertainments, outside activities, patriotism and 
piety.”* 

A Board of Priest Visitors, appointed by the 
Bishop, were directed to make two official visits to 
each school annually, one in the fall of the year and 
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the other in the spring. A report of the visits was to be 
made to the Diocesan Director of Parish Schools, who 
in turn made a summary report to the Bishop. Con- 
vinced that the modern curriculum was in large part 
to blame for the lack of ability on the part of the 
children to apply themselves to study, it became the 
work of the Diocesan School Board to prepare a cur- 
riculum with minimum requirements and to approve 
all text books used in the schools of the Diocese. Ani- 
mated by the conviction that the future of the Church 
in this country, under God’s providence, depended on 
sound education for youth, Bishop Howard was ever 
alert to remedy defects, and keep the parish schools 
of the Diocese at a high standard of scholastic ex- 
cellence, thereby assuring faithfulness to Christian 
ideals.** The Messenger, the diocesan paper, became a 
channel expressing the Bishop’s ideals and aims for 
education in the Diocese. 


The excellent Academies established by Bishop 
Maes served well the needs of the Catholic girl in 
the Diocese, but Bishop Howard found that the facili- 
ties of secondary education for the Catholic boy needed 
immediate attention, and during the first years of his 
episcopate he devoted his efforts to this problem. In 
1923, he established the Covington Latin School; in 
1924, the Lexington Latin School; and in 1925, Cov- 
ington Catholic Central High School. On June 12, 
1930, Bishop Howard announced that a Diocesan Com- 
mercial School for boys would open at Corpus Christi 
school in Newport the following September. At the 
same time two secondary schools in Campbell County 
were declared Diocesan schools, —- Academy Notre 
Dame of Providence for girls, and St. Stephen’s High 
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School for boys, which later became known as Newport 
Catholic High School.?* Other educational agencies, 
flourishing in the Diocese today, which had their origin 
under the guidance of Bishop Howard include the 
Newman Club at the University of Kentucky; the Con- 
vert Apostolate, which later became known as St. Paul 
Guild; and the Theatre Guild of Northern Kentucky.”° 


The Bishop’s Latin Schools 


Moved by the directives of the Church, as given in 
the Council of Trent, in the legislation of the new Code 
of Canon Law, and in the admonitions of the Supreme 
Pontiffs, that Bishops consider well the great import- 
ance of laying a solid foundation for the education of 
youths of promise; and likewise impelled to establish 
and maintain a high standard for the educational work 
of the Diocese, Bishop Howard established Latin 
Schools, known as the “Bishop’s Schools,” in Covington 
and Lexington. The establishment of this type of school 
on a permanent basis in the Diocese had been the ob- 
ject of the earnest endeavor of Bishop Carrell. Such 
had likewise been the aspiration of Bishop Maes. Mak- 
ing such a project one of his first undertakings after 
becoming Bishop of Covington, Bishop Howard’s ef- 
forts were crowned with success, each step of develop- 
ment receiving his personal attention. 


The Diocesan Latin Schools established by Bishop 
Howard, with a specially adapted classical curriculum 
on traditional lines, offered boys of talent an oppor- 
tunity to begin preparatory training for higher edu- 
cation when twelve years of age. All boys of the Dio- 
cese, who completed the sixth grade, were eligible to 
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enter the Latin School, the selection being made 
through annual examinations.” 


The Covington Latin School had its beginning 
in September, 1923, in a small brick residence building 
located on the Cathedral Parish school property, to the 
rear of the Cathedral Lyceum, formerly the old Shine 
residence. The work of the school was directed per- 
sonally by the Bishop, with the assistance of a Head- 
master. For the establishing of this new type of school 
in the Diocese, Bishop Howard chose a young priest, 
Reverend John Kroger, who had made his studies at 
the Pontifical College Josephinum at Columbus, Ohio. 
The school continued at the Cathedral Lyceum site for 
two years. In 1925, having outgrown available space, 
Monsignor Henry Tappert, at the request of Bishop 
Howard, extended to the Latin School the use of three 
rooms in the Mother of God Parish school. According- 
ly, in September, 1925, the Covington Latin School 
moved to Mother of God school building on Sixth 
Street, where it remained until November, 1926. At 
that time, being in the fourth year of operation, the 
site of the school was moved to the former Knights of 
Columbus Home on Eleventh Street. This building, 
which originally had been a Methodist church, was 
remodeled for school purposes, and formally dedicated 
by Bishop Howard on March 30, 1927.78 


On January 4, 1930, the cause of the Covington 
Latin School suffered a severe loss in the untimely 
death of its first Headmaster, who had been relieved 
of his duties at the Latin School in the fall of 1929 for 
a year’s rest. Father Kroger had courageously sur- 
mounted numerous difficulties in the formative years 
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of the School and had placed it on a solid foundation 
which was to assure its future success.” 


For a number of years it was apparent that the ac- 
commodations of the old building on Eleventh Street 
were not sufficient nor suitable for the growing need of 
the School. It had been the hope of those concerned 
that an addition to the building might supply the 
needed facilities. But the expense of repairs and the 
unsightliness of the building, with other considerations, 
made it advisable to proceed with the erection of a 
new building. In 1940, Bishop Howard made plans for 
the present new Latin School building, which stands 
today a monument to his educational contribution to 
the Diocese. In November of that year, the old Latin 
School building on Eleventh Street was razed to give 
place to the new structure. By November of 1941, the 
new Covington Latin School building, a three-story 
structure of variegated red brick of distinctive pattern 
and Bedford limestone, sixty by one hundred and fifty 
feet, situated to the north of St. Mary Cathedral, had 
been brought to completion. Its imposing facade, fac- 
ing Madison Avenue, in Gothic motif, with its im- 
pressive buttresses supporting each corner of the 
building made a fitting complement to the view of the 
Gothic architectural excellence provided by the Cathe- 
dral. Over the main door was carved in stone, the 
motto of the Bishop’s teaching ideal to be given in the 
School: Bonitatem et scientiam et disciplinam doce me 
— Teach me goodness and knowledge and discipline. 
On Sunday afternoon, December 7, 1941, Bishop 
Howard solemnly dedicated the new school.®° Classes 
opened in the new building on Tuesday morning, the 
ninth of December. 
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In 1924, the year following the establishment of 
the Covington Latin School, Bishop Howard opened 
a similar school in Lexington to offer talented and 
promising boys of the southern part of the Diocese the 
same opportunities afforded by the Covington Latin 
School in the northern part of the Diocese. A large 
residence building on West Second Street in Lexington 
was acquired by the Diocese and remodeled to serve 
as a school. The organization of the Lexington Latin 
School was entrusted to Reverend Edmund J. Corby, 
Ph.D., who was nationally known, through his lectures 
and literary contributions to many publications, as a 
consistent exponent of classical culture. Father Corby 
served as Headmaster of the school during its form- 
ative years, being assigned to teach the humanities at 
Villa Madonna College in 1929.*' The student body 
of the Lexington Latin School was recruited principally 
from the city itself and the Bluegrass area. There was 
likewise a regular enrollment of boys from the moun- 
tain region of the Diocese, who boarded at the school. 
The school maintained, according to the wishes of 
Bishop Howard, a small enrollment, averaging annually 
about fifty students.*? 


Of his Latin Schools, Bishop Howard, in 1927, 
declared: 


The Latin Schools in Covington and Lexington 
have been started in the spirit of helpfulness and with 
the sincere hope of doing a small piece of solid con- 
structive educational work. We have no panacea and 
no pet theories. We assume that we have been blaming 
the boy whereas the fault lies in the system. We assume 
that the regulations of educational standardizing 
agencies will readily give way to genuine teaching. 
We assume that if a boy can be well prepared to enter 
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college by habits of industry and study, if he has ac- 
quired the power of concentration and has an eager 
love for the knowledge of truth, any college will be 
glad to get him; and if the colleges come in contact 
with this kind of preparation in any secondary school 
they will be only too glad to help and encourage that 
school, and will be liberal in the matter of inter- 
preting entrance requirements. These are the assump- 
tions on which our work has been organized.** 


Adhering to the traditional Catholic method of 
schooling in the Latin Schools, untainted by the fads 
of modern educational vagaries, Bishop Howard was 
fully aware that more institutions of this type, multi- 
plied the country over, might well be capable of pro- 
ducing a reaction to the disorder into which modern 
education had fallen. But to the Bishop, they also had 
other services for the Diocese under his jurisdiction. 
He looked upon the classical training given the young 
boys in the Latin School as a special source of awaken- 
ing vocations to the Priesthood, as well as an important 
factor in the reorganization of the entire Catholic Edu- 
cational System in the Diocese. His conviction was that 
a Bishop’s School should help to set the standard of 
teaching and education throughout the Diocese, having 
a beneficial influence on making the parish schools 
more efficient, and of rendering higher education more 
effective. Thus it was that Bishop Howard placed great 
emphasis on the sixth grade examinations. Primarily, 
they were to serve the purpose of selecting boys for 
the Latin Schools, but mediately they were for him a 
gauge of the efficiency of his parish school system. 
Bishop Howard proceeded cautiously in an effort to 
place the Latin Schools on a substantial footing. Year 
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by year, the Institutions measured up to his expecta- 
tions.** 


Villa Madonna College 


In 1928, Bishop Howard established Villa Ma- 
donna College as a Diocesan institution.*® At that time, 
it was made an enterprise of the three Religious Com- 
munities, whose Provincial Houses were located in 
the Diocese — the Sisters of St. Benedict, the Sisters 
of Notre Dame, and the Sisters of Divine Providence. 
The College, housed in the present Administration 
building on Twelfth Street, opened as a school for the 
under-graduate education and professional training of 
Junior Religious, also admitting young women seeking 
a Liberal Arts education. As the enrollment increased, 
the College extended to additional buildings in the 
vicinity. 

As the first Dean of the College, Bishop Howard 
chose Reverend Michael Leick, an eminent scholar 
trained at the University of Louvain. The influence of 
Father Leick, as the head of the College which pre- 
pared teachers for the elementary and high school 
levels of the Diocese, was far-reaching. He brought 
the richness of his Louvain training to bear upon 
the development of the Institution. Having been 
a student, before and after his ordination, at the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, at a time when the University was 
a symbol of the return movement to St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ teachings, so ardently desired by Pope Leo 
XIII, Father Leick ever remained a part of that 
Thomistic Movement, and Villa Madonna College, 
from its infancy shared and developed under the en- 
lightened, high ideals of its first Dean. 
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At a time when educational affairs were notably 
chaotic, when State requirements varied, when the 
ideals of general Christian education were seriously 
challenged, Father Leick met every challenge to the 
existence and educational ideals of the new Diocesan 
College. He unfailingly supported every effort for per- 
fection in the curricula, equipment and faculty. As a 
result, during his incumbency, Villa Madonna College 
developed, progressed and met every standard. 

Bishop Howard had drawn from the Diocesan 
Clergy and from the Religious Communities of Sisters, 
a group of teachers, well trained and deeply interested 
in the cause of higher education to serve as the faculty 
of the College. By the time of his death, on January 18, 
1944, he had seen the College emerge from simple be- 
ginnings to a fully accredited Senior Liberal Arts Col- 
lege of high academic standing in the State of Ken- 
tucky, and with recognition throughout the country. 
On the death of Monsignor Leick, May 2, 1943, Bishop 
Howard’s choice of a second Dean was the Reverend 
Edmund Corby. Father Corby’s deanship was of short 
duration, continuing until his death, March 26, 1944. 
His death was not only a great loss to the College, but 
to the cause of education in the Diocese. 

At the beginning of the last academic year prior 
to the death of Bishop Howard, Villa Madonna Col- 
lege proper had an incoming class of twenty-three 
students, sixteen young ladies from Academies and high 
schools of the Diocese, and seven Religious. The St. 
Thomas More College for young men which Bishop 
Howard had established as a branch of Villa Madonna 
College, had an enrollment of eleven boys. In the same 
year, thirty-eight student nurses from St. Elizabeth 
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Hospital took courses in physiology at the College. It 
was the intention of Bishop Howard that Villa Madonna 
College remain a small institution. He was convinced 
that a small institution has special merit, because of 
the type of service it imparts to the student, and that 
the future preservation of higher education in this 
country would come to depend much on the small 
college. In his own life time, he was satisfied that Villa 
Madonna College, because of its progressive excellence, 
had made a name for itself, demonstrating practically 
the value of a small college. In his address at the open- 
ing of the 1943 fall term, September 14, Bishop 
Howard declared: 

Fewness of number is considered by some as a 
drawback. It is true that State requirements demand 
a certain number of students. But the smaller insti- 
tution has its particular merit. This College has proved 
that fact.3® 
In 1942, when Bishop Howard was awarded an 

honorary Doctorate by St. Bonaventure College, in 
recognition of his forty years of service in the National 
Catholic Educational Association, the citation embod- 
ied this sentence: “To him the sanctuary of the Church 
is the sanctuary of Education.”*” Two years later, Arch- 
bishop John T. McNicholas of Cincinnati, paid this 
tribute to the memory of Bishop Howard as an 
Educator: 

Bishop Howard, for several decades, gave close 
attention to education. He was familiar with its me-. 
chanics, and kept in touch with changing methods; 
but he was naturally more concerned about the fixed 
and unchangeable elements of education. He knew the 
importance of right mental habits, the necessity of 
moral training from the earliest years. He knew that 
the right kind of education today would give us the 
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right-minded and right-hearted citizens of tomorrow. 
He wanted the schools to collaborate with parents in 
perfecting the individuality of the pupil. He insisted 
that they must teach true love of country, respect for 
its authority, and obedience to its laws. He knew that 
the schools must give God His rightful place in their 
curriculum. These lessons he taught, in season and out 
of season, not in a way to attract attention to himself, 
but through the established agencies of the Church. 
He was known to his brother Bishops for his constant 
struggle with the problems of education as we face 
them in our own country.?® 


The Death of Bishop Howard 


After twenty years of unremitting labor in the 
episcopacy, Bishop Howard began to show signs that 
the burden of his office had definitely begun to take 
its toll. Even then, his indomitable will spurred him 
on to efforts that would have caused a younger man 
to grow weary. In October, 1943, occurred the physical 
collapse that eventually led to his death. In the last 
week of September, Bishop Howard journeyed to Way- 
land, Kentucky, in the mountain mission district, to 
dedicate the Chapel of the Sacred Heart. On his way 
home, he stopped in Lexington for the observance of 
the Diamond Jubilee of St. Paul Church. The next 
month, Bishop Howard was taken to St. Elizabeth Hos- 
pital, where he remained until December 10, when he 
returned home. On Christmas Day, the Bishop suffered 
another collapse. On Tuesday morning, January 18, 
1944, at 4:20 a.m., Bishop Howard passed peacefully 
into eternity, at the age of seventy-six. Thus closed a 
career of fifty-three years in the ministry of Christ, 
twenty-one of which had been spent as Bishop of 
Covington.*° 
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The following day, the body of Bishop Howard 
was transferred to the Conference Room of the Episco- 
pal residence, where it lay in state until three o’clock 
on Thursday afternoon, at which time the remains of 
the deceased Prelate were taken to the Cathedral. On 
Saturday morning, January 22, Archbishop Moses E. 
Kiley of Milwaukee, offered the Solemn Pontifical 
Requiem Funeral Mass. Archbishop John T. Mc- 
Nicholas, O.P., of Cincinnati, delivered the funeral 
oration. 

A procession of about seventy-five automobiles 
escorted the body of Covington’s fifth Bishop to St. 
Mary Cemetery. He was laid to rest at the foot of the 
large wooden Cross, where, in graves close by, rested 
the mortal remains of beloved Prelates who had pre- 
ceded him as Bishops of the Diocese of Covington. 

On the death of Bishop Howard, Right Reverend 
Monsignor Herbert F. Hillenmeyer was designated Ad- 
ministrator of the Diocese, awaiting the appointment 
of a successor by the Holy See. 
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MOST REVEREND 
WILLIAM T. MULLOY, D.D. 


Sixth Bishop of Covington 


Chapter Nine 


BISHOP MULLOY, 
SIXTH BISHOP OF COVINGTON 


Following the death of Bishop Howard, January 
18, 1944, the See of Covington was vacant for almost 
a year, before the Holy See named a successor. On 
November 11, 1944, His Holiness, Pius XII, appointed 
Monsignor William T. Mulloy, Pastor of St. Mary 
Cathedral, Fargo, North Dakota, sixth Bishop of 
Covington. 

Bishop Mulloy, a native of North Dakota, was 
born at Ardoch, November 9, 1892’, the son of William 
James and Margaret Ann (Doyle) Mulloy. Having 
completed his elementary studies in the local school, 
he studied for three years, 1907 to 1910, at St. Boniface 
College, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. In 1910, he 
entered St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota, to 
begin his preparation for the Priesthood. Six years 
later, on June 7, 1916, Bishop Mulloy was ordained 
to the Holy Priesthood, in his home parish, St. John 
the Evangelist, at Grafton, North Dakota, by Bishop 
James O’Reilly of Fargo.’ 

Father Mulloy’s first appointment in the Diocese 
of Fargo was as Assistant Pastor at St. Michael pro- 
Cathedral, Grand Forks, North Dakota. After four 
years at St. Michael’s, he was appointed Pastor of St. 
Boniface Parish at Wimbledon. A year later, he was 
transferred to the pastorate of Sacred Heart Parish at 
Cando. From 1925 to 1933, Father Mulloy was Pastor 
of St. Alphonsus Parish, at Langdon, during that time 
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also serving as Dean of the Langdon Deanery. In 1933, 
Father Mulloy became Pastor of St. John the Evange- 
list Parish at Grafton, which pastorate he held until 
1938. During that period he was Dean of the Grafton 
Deanery. In 1938, Bishop Aloysius J. Muench ap- 
pointed Father Mulloy Rector of St. Mary Cathedral 
at Fargo, which pastorate he held until his appoint- 
ment as Bishop of Covington. 

The ministry of Father Mulloy in the Diocese of 
Fargo was one of active and varied service. He served 
as Diocesan Director of Rural Life from 1934 to 1945; 
Diocesan Superintendent of Education, from 1938 to 
1945; Editor of Catholic Action News, the Fargo Dio- 
cesan paper, from 1938 to 1945; Diocesan Director of 
religious education among Mexican laborers, from 
1938 to 1945; Spiritual Director of the Sisters of 
Service, from 1939 to 1945; Diocesan Director of the 
Lay Woman’s Retreat League from 1941 to 1945.? In 
1941, on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of Father 
Mulloy’s ordination to the Priesthood, His Holiness, 
Pius XII, elevated him to the rank of Domestic Pre- 
late.* The twenty-eight years of Father Mulloy’s min- 
istry in the Diocese of Fargo were marked by distinct 
achievements in the fields of religion, charity, educa- 
tion and rural sociology. His outstanding work in the 
Rural Life Movement had attained national and inter- 
national recognition. 


Leader in Catholic Education 


A devoted interest and concern for Catholic edu- 
cation figured prominently in Father Mulloy’s pastoral 
work. That interest assumed a diocesan scope in his 
appointment as Diocesan Superintendent of Education 
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in 1938. With untiring zeal, he began his campaign 
for the improvement of Catholic education in the Dio- 
cese of Fargo. The fruits of his labors became visible 
in a flourishing Diocesan Educational Association; in 
a new spirit of unity and cooperation effected among 
the schools; in the accreditation of schools with the 
State Department of Education and the North Central 
Association; in the establishment of a strong Central 
office of education; in the certification of teachers; and 
finally in the founding of a Junior College for the 
preparation of teachers.” 

Monsignor Mulloy’s educational work was not 
confined to the schools. He promoted religious vacation 
schools and furthered adult education through diocesan 
Study Clubs. He was among the first to perceive the 
religious problem of Mexican workers moving into the 
Red River Valley, and he made arrangements for their 
children’s instruction. By his educational work, he left 
to the Diocese of Fargo a spirit of initiative that will 
long continue to act as a powerful stimulant to new 
achievements. 


Leader in Rural Sociology 


From the time that Bishop Mulloy was a student 
in the Seminary, he displayed a keen interest in rural 
Sociology. As a priest of the Diocese of Fargo, and as 
Bishop of Covington, his interests have been closely al- 
lied with the cause of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, since its organization in 1922.° His prac- 
tical interest in the problems of agrarianism bore 
abundant fruit in the parishes which he served during 
the first years of his priestly life. The paper which he 
presented on The Red River Valley at the St. Paul 
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Convention of the Conference, in 1934, won universal 
esteem. 


By 1934, the National Conference was in need of 
a leadership which would hold fast to its aims and 
ideals, and which would project a well-balanced pro- 
gram for the Conference. The nominating committee 
at Des Moines, a few months prior to the Rochester 
Convention in 1935, chose Father Mulloy as its new 
president, in whom the Conference had the greatest 
confidence of sound leadership.’ 


The leadership of Father Mulloy came up to every 
expectation. The Conference found in him a leader 
who was tireless in the promotion of its ideals. At the 
Des Moines Convention in 1929, the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference had expressed the need of a 
detailed statement on its aims and objectives. The first 
definite step toward the realization of such a project 
was undertaken by Father Mulloy as President of the 
Conference. At a pre-convention Executive Committee 
meeting held in Fargo, a few days before the regular 
Fargo Convention in 1936, Father Mulloy urged the 
opportuneness of presenting a Catholic Statement on 
Rural Life. Father Mulloy, at that time, advised that 
a group of Catholic sociologists and economists be 
called together for the purpose of preparing such a 
Statement. Accordingly, the issue was brought before 
the Board of Directors at their meeting on October 13, 
1936. In fulfillment of the decision of the Board of 
Directors, Father Mulloy contacted the most prominent 
Catholic social thinkers in the country. He scheduled a 
meeting in St. Louis for April 13 and 14, 1937, the 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein serving as host. 
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Statements were drawn up on various phases of rural 
life as a tentative draft of a manifesto.® 


The Executive Board of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, in the meantime, appointed a 
Committee consisting of Bishop Aloysius J. Muench, 
of Fargo, Father Vincent J. Ryan and Father William 
T. Mulloy, to prepare a revision of the tentative drafts. 
This Committee had a series of meetings throughout 
the winter of 1937-1938, and prepared the Manifesto 
on Rural Life, as we have it today. At the National 
Convention of the Conference in Vincennes, Septem- 
ber, 1938, the Manifesto was approved by the Board 
and ordered to be published.° 


The Manifesto on Rural Life was published in 
time for the Spokane Convention in 1938. It was im- 
mediately received with enthusiasm by Catholic and 
non-Catholic rural leaders. It was hailed as the magna 
charta of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
and the greatest single contribution from a Catholic 
standpoint on the philosophy of rural living.’® In a 
letter, April 26, 1940, to Bishop Vincent Ryan, then 
President of the Conference, Giuseppe Cardinal Piz- 
zardo stressed the importance which His Holiness, Pius 
XII, placed on the work: 

In my last audience with the Holy Father I 
had the honour of presenting to Him a copy of the 
Manifesto on your behalf. His Holiness, who has al- 
ways followed with interest the work of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference expressed His pleasure 
at this new manifestation of the zeal and scholarship 
which inspire its activities. The Holy Father realized 
immediately the important nature of the Manifesto 
which is a real manual of Christian Doctrine on rural 
life, dealing in a scientific manner with the various 
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religious, social and economic problems of rural life 
considered in itself and in its relations with town and 
industrial life.14 


In a letter to the American Board of Catholic 
Missions, in 1937, Father Mulloy forcefully stated the 
contribution of rural living to the American way of 
life, a phase of rural life often overlooked, in these 
words: 


There was a migration of six million youth from 
the farm to the city from 1920 to 1930. The rural 
areas reared and educated these people up to the age 
of fifteen years or more at a cost of about one billion 
dollars per year, the value of the annual wheat crop 
plus one half the value of the annual cotton crop. 
The city obtains these people near the beginning of 
their productive life, free of cost. The country reaps 
no reward from their subsequent labors. Furthermore, 
it sends with them annually another four hundred 
million dollars of farm wealth, incident to the settle- 
ment and division of inheritances. 

What the people of the land contribute in human 
lives and wealth to the productivity and prosperity of 
the city is enormous. The economic well-being, the 
health, the increase in rural families, the improvement 
of their plane of living, and their adequate religious in- 
struction is essential, therefore, to the continuity, the 
security, and the prosperity of the entire nation. The 
temporal and the spiritual upbuilding of rural society 
is the task to which this national conference has dedi- 
cated itself, and through it we render an outstanding 
service to the nation and to the Church.!? 


Sixth Bishop of Covington 


On November 11, 1944, the Holy See appointed 
Monsignor William T. Mulloy, Pastor of St. Mary 
Cathedral, Fargo, North Dakota, Bishop of Covington, 
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as successor to Bishop Howard. The appointment was 
announced by His Excellency, Most Reverend Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, on Friday, November 17. Bishop Mulloy enjoys 
the honor of being the first native-born North Dakotan 
to be elevated to the Episcopal dignity.” 

The personal coat of arms of Bishop Mulloy is 
based upon the arms of the Mulloy family of Ireland. 
These are a field of silver with a black lion rampant 
between three trefoils (shamrock) in red. In the upper 
portion of the shield appear the symbols of His Ex- 
cellency’s two name Saints, St. William of Bourges, 
Cistercian monk and Archbishop of Bourges, sym- 
bolized by the chalice and host; and St. Theodore, the 
martyr, symbolized by the silver cross reddened by the 
color of martyrdom. Inscribed in the scroll beneath 
is His Excellency’s episcopal motto: Docete filios 
vestros — Teach your children,* a motto symbolic of 
the Bishop’s great interest in educational work. 

The solemn consecration of Bishop Mulloy took 
place on Wednesday, January 10, 1945, at St. Mary 
Cathedral in Fargo, North Dakota. Bishop Aloysius J. 
Muench of Fargo was the consecrating Prelate, with 
Bishop Vincent J. Ryan of Bismarck, North Dakota, 
and Bishop Peter W. Bartholome, Coadjutor of St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, as co-consecrators. Present in the 
sanctuary were Archbishop John G. Murray of St. 
Paul; Archbishop Francis J. Beckman of Dubuque; 
Archbishop John J. Glennon of St. Louis; Archbishop 
P. J. Monahan of Regina, Sask.; Archbishop Georges 
Cabana of St. Boniface, Manitoba; Bishop W. J. Condon 
of Great Falls; Abbot Alcuin Deutsch, O.S.B., of Col- 
legeville; Abbot Cuthbert Goeb, O.S.B., of Richard- 
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ton; Abbot Severin Gertken, O.S.B., of Muenster, 
Sask.; Bishop Charles D. White of Spokane; Bishop 
Thomas A. Welch of Duluth; Bishop Leo Binz, Coad- 
jutor of Winona; Bishop Joseph Busch of St. Cloud; 
Bishop John J. Lawler of Rapid City, and Bishop Wil- 
liam O’Connor of Superior.*® Archbishop John G. Mur- 
ray of St. Paul preached the sermon at the consecration 
Mass. Tracing the Northwest background of Bishop 
Mulloy, Archbishop Murray summarized the priestly 
life of Covington’s new Prelate, adding: 
So we need not wonder that when the Holy 
Father decided there was need of somebody with 
broad experience, strong personality, and of tried priest- 


ly devotion, that Bishop Mulloy was called to go to 
the south — to Kentucky.® 


Most Reverend William T. Mulloy, D.D., arrived 
in his new Episcopal See of Covington, on Wednesday, 
January 24. The faithful of the Diocese met their 
new Prelate at the Suspension Bridge. With an im- 
pressive demonstration of cordial welcome, the Bishop 
was escorted to his Episcopal residence. On Thursday, 
January 25, Bishop Mulloy was solemnly installed as 
the sixth Bishop of the Diocese of Covington, at St. 
Mary Cathedral, Bishop William L. Adrian of 
Nashville, Senior Suffragan Bishop of the Province of 
Louisville, presiding over the installation ceremonies 
in the absence of Archbishop John A. Floersh, Metro- 
politan of the Province of Louisville. Responding to 
the welcoming address of Bishop Adrian, Covington’s 
new Bishop said: 

Our Holy Father Pope Pius XII reminds us in 
season and out of season, that the same weapons deftly 


wielded in the hands of the bishops of today will bring 
back the world to Christ. The world is hungry for 
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charity. The world craves justice. Pius XII prays and 
looks for the return of that charity and that justice. 
To him are joined the bishops of the entire world. They 
hold their divine commission in this army of love. 
Into the highways and byways of life they will go with 
‘their feet shod with the gospel of love.’ The sector 
of this battlefield of Christ committed to our care is 
the diocese of Covington. Our motto is ‘Docete filios 
vestros — teach your children.’ To it I am confident 
I can pledge the wholehearted dedication of every 
priest, religious and lay person in this diocese. We must 
begin where our late Holy Father Pius XI asked us 
to begin, in our individual lives, to love God, to love 
our neighbor, to love our enemies. 


Under the Maternal Mantle of her whom Divine 

Wisdom has placed as our patroness, Mary the Im- 

maculate Mother of God, we go forth with joyous 

hearts to teach men to love one another.!* 

From the very beginning of his episcopate, the 
zeal of Bishop Mulloy in every phase of education and 
rural sociology has brought him to a prominent posi- 
tion in the American Hierarchy. A ready and effective 
speaker, his presence has been sought at various Con- 
ferences throughout the nation. 


When declining health forced Bishop William A. 
Griffin of Trenton, New Jersey, to resign from the 
Presidency of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference in the summer of 1946, the Conference turned 
to Bishop Mulloy of Covington as a successor. At the 
annual Convention of the Conference held at Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, that year, Bishop Mulloy was elected 
President of the Conference. In his acceptance address, 
the Bishop outlined a program for developing Cath- 
olicism in rural areas, including the care of the under- 
privileged Catholics living on the soil; the effort to 
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keep Catholics on the land; means of increasing the 
number of Catholics on the land, and the conversion 
of non-Catholics in rural areas. The Bishop likewise 
made a plea for the admission of displaced farmers 
of Europe to this country. This second term of presi- 
dency served by Bishop Mulloy, 1946-1948, brought 
new prestige to the Conference; it marked a period of 
unusual expansion in the program of the Conference.** 


In response to the request of Bishop Mulloy, as 
President of the Conference, His Holiness, Pius XII, 
on June 20, 1947, declared St. Isidore, the Farmer, 
patron of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
The decree issued by the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
was as follows: 


SACRED CONGREGATION OF RITES TO THE 
DIOCESES OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


By a decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
dated February 22, 1947, St. Isidore, the Farmer, 
has been constituted the heavenly patron before God 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. In 
view of this fact, His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
William T. Mulloy, Bishop of Covington, president 
of that society, in the name of the Archbishops, 
Bishops, and Ordinaries of the United States of 
America, humbly petitioned His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XII, that he permit the feast of St. Isidore to be cele- 
brated in a more solemn manner in their dioceses. 
The Sacred Congregation of Rites, in virtue of the 
special faculties granted to it by His Holiness and 
with due regard for the conditions set forth in the 
petition, has granted that the feast of St. Isidore, the 
Farmer, may be celebrated in all the dioceses of the 
United States of America on the twenty-second day 
of March as a feast with the rank of greater-double 
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and with a proper Mass and an Office approved for it, 
the rubrics concerning all other things being observed 
and all things to the contrary notwithstanding. 
June 20, 1947. 
(Signed) Charles Card. Salotti 
Prefect of the Sacred Congr. of Rites!9 
(Signed) A. Carinci, Arch. of 
Seleucia, Secretary. 
Seal of S.C.R. 


On October 19, 1952, the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference awarded Bishop Mulloy a_ Dis- 
tinguished Service Citation. The Citation, presented 
at the thirtieth annual convention of the Conference 
in Saginaw, Michigan, reviewing the outstanding con- 
tributions made by Bishop Mulloy to the Conference 
since its inception, both as a priest and Bishop, stated: 


Upon assuming the Apostolic succession in the 
century old See of Covington, Kentucky, amidst the 
multiplying administrative duties, out of the great 
generosity of his soul, drawing physical power stored 
up in his sinews as a farm boy, he rekindled his love 
for the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, carry- 
ing the torch in its march of progress. 

He presided over the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference during some rather turbulent days 
when fundamental policies and jurisdictional questions 
had to be settled and confirmed. At all times he 
could be relied on to do the humblest of chores and 
carry out the commonest of tasks. He was the “barker” 
at our conventions, the salesman of membership and 
exhibits, and the announcer of programs and features. 
He is loved and admired by the old timers and the 
new comers. 

He was a member of the committee that planned 
the Castle Gandolfo International Congress. He spear- 
headed the humanitarian movement in behalf of Dis- 
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placed Persons. He gave the initial impulse to the 

Brazilian rural life movement. He is now a member 

of the committee for the Latin American Catholic 

Congress on Rural Life Problems.?° 

Bishop Mulloy has served as Episcopal Adviser 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference since 
1948; member of the Episcopal Committee of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine since 1948; member 
of the Board of Trustees of the North American Col- 
lege at Rome, since 1949; member of the Episcopal 
Board of the Social Action Department for Rural Life 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, since 
1950. At the thirteenth National Liturgical Con- 
ference, which convened in Cleveland, Ohio, in August, 
1952, a precedent was set when Bishop Mulloy was 
elected President of the Liturgical Conference, suc- 
ceeding Monsignor Martin B. Hellriegel of St. Louis. 
It was the first time in the thirteen-year history of the 
Conference that a Bishop had headed the organi- 
zation.”* 


With about five per cent of the area population 
of the Diocese of Covington being Catholic when he 
became Bishop of Covington, Bishop Mulloy at once 
realized that his new field of activity afforded him 
a tremendous opportunity. In his first message to the 
clergy and faithful of the Diocese, Bishop Mulloy 
stated: 


It is my humble hope to make such contribu- 
tions as Divine Providence has destined for me for the 
advancement of the spiritual and civic life of the 
Diocese of Covington.?” 

The same dynamic leadership which characterized 
Bishop Mulloy’s ministry as a priest in the Diocese of 
Fargo has characterized his episcopate in the See of 
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Covington. As is known to all, he has been indefatig- 
able in his apostolic labors in behalf of religion in the 
Diocese. His episcopate has been remarkable for the 
ability to adapt the teaching of Faith to practical life. 

From the very beginning of his episcopate, Bishop 
Mulloy has addressed to the clergy of the Diocese a 
monthly Bulletin known as the Folia Cleri Dioecesis 
Covingtonensis, for the purpose of coordinating parish 
life with the diocesan program of activities. For more 
effective administration in the Diocese, Bishop Mulloy, 
in September, 1945, reorganized the deaneries of the 
Diocese, increasing their number to seven. The new 
deanery arrangement included the Covington Deanery ; 
the Kenton County Deanery; the Newport-Bellevue- 
Dayton Deanery; the Campbell County Deanery; the 
Lexington Deanery; the Maysville Deanery, and the 
Mountain Mission Deanery.”* 

The Diocese has enjoyed remarkable expansion 
and spiritual growth during the first eight years of the 
episcopate of Bishop Mulloy. Every available means 
has been employed to intensify the Faith and spiritual 
life of the faithful.?* Catholic Charities have been 
organized on a diocesan basis;”* lay organizations have 
been organized and set to active programs of Catholic 
Action; educational facilities have been expanded; 
the Colored Apostolate, the Convert Apostolate, the 
Apostolate of the Press have all received new impetus. 
New parishes, new schools and new institutions have 
come into existence throughout the Diocese. 

In 1946, the Diocese purchased a three hundred- 
acre tract of land in Boone County for a Diocesan 
Catholic Center which became known as Marydale, 
and which is becoming a dynamo for the spiritual life 
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of the faithful of the Diocese. In 1947, a Diocesan 
Children’s Camp was opened at Marydale.”* A perma- 
nent Convent of the Nuns of the Most Holy Cross 
and Passion, located on Marydale property, was dedi- 
cated on January 24, 1951, where retreats for the 
women of the Diocese are held.*”7 In May, 1952, a 
Diocesan Laymen’s Retreat League known as Men of 
Marydale was organized, with a permanent retreat 
center established at Marydale.”* 


To aid in the expansion of the religious, educa- 
tional, charitable, and mission life of the Diocese, 
Bishop Mulloy has introduced four Religious Com- 
munities of Men and five Communities of Sisters into 
the Diocese. The Communities of Men include the 
Redemptorist Fathers of the St. Louis Province, in- 
troduced in March, 1946;”° the Precious Blood Fathers 
of the American Province at Carthagena, Ohio, in 
February, 1947;°° the Third Order Regular of St. 
Francis of Penance of Loretto, Pennsylvania, in Jan- 
uary, 1948;°* and the Missionary Servants of the Most 
Holy Trinity of Silver Spring, Maryland, in August, 
1948.** The Religious Communities of Women include 
the Nuns of the Most Holy Cross and Passion of Our 
Lady of Sorrows Convent, Carrick, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1947;°* Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of 
Victory, of Victory-Noll, Huntington, Indiana, in 
1948 ;** Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm of 
Avila-on-the-Hudson, Germantown, New York, in 
1949 ;*° Sisters of St. Rita of Bavaria, in 1951;3° and The 
Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart of Towson, Mary- 
land, in 1952.3" 


New Parishes established in the Diocese during the 
episcopate of Bishop Mulloy include Christ the King 
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Parish, Lexington, in 1945; Holy Trinity, Harlan, in 
1948; St. Andrew, London, in 1949; St. Francis, Pike- 
ville, in 1949; St. Gregory, Barbourville, in 1950; St. 
Clare, Berea, in 1951; St. William, Lancaster, in 1951; 
St. Ann, Manchester, in 1952; and St. Francis, Martin, 
in 1953. Under the direction of Bishop Mulloy the 
Diocese at present enjoys the service of three Homes 
for the Aged, St. Margaret of Cortona Home for the 
Aged at Lexington, Kentucky, established in 1946; 
Carmel Manor at Ft. Thomas, Kentucky, established 
in 1949, and Taylor Manor at Versailles, Kentucky, 
opened in 1951. But perhaps the phase of diocesan 
life presenting the most visible growth is the Apostolate 
of the Catholic Hospital. When Bishop Mulloy came 
to the Diocese in 1945, there were two Catholic 
hospitals, St. Elizabeth Hospital in Covington, and 
St. Joseph Hospital in Lexington. In 1945, an 
extensive expansion program was undertaken at St. 
Elizabeth Hospital, including a contagious unit, psy- 
chiatric ward and a new nurses’ home. Since 1945, 
seven Catholic hospitals have been established in the 
Diocese, including — Our Lady of the Oaks Hospital, 
Lexington, in 1945; Marymount Hospital, London, in 
1946; Our Lady of the Way Hospital, Martin, in 1947; 
Mount Mary Hospital, Hazard, in 1947; Sharon 
Heights Hospital, Jenkins, in 1948; Notre Dame Hos- 
pital, Lynch, in 1950. In the latter part of 1952 con- 
struction was begun on Our Lady of Bellefonte Hos- 
pital at Ashland, which will serve the tri-state area of 
Kentucky, Ohio and West Virginia. 


NEW SANCTUARY, ST. MARY CATHEDRAL 
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Cathedral Renovated 


Bishop Mulloy has made every effort to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the faithful for the greater beautification 
of the Cathedral. In 1946, His Excellency undertook a 
complete renovation of Covington’s stately Gothic 
Cathedral, both interiorly and exteriorly. No extensive 
renovation and restoration of the Cathedral had been 
undertaken during the forty-five years of its service. In 
an effort to restore the stateliness and beauty of the edi- 
fice, a complete renovation of the interior was begun, 
which included the reconditioning of the ceiling, wall 
and column surfaces; the restoring of the original 
beauty of the murals and other works of art; the in- 
stallation of adequate sound amplification, with proper 
acoustic adjustments; and the installing of improved 
lighting fixtures. The chief structural change was in 
the apse, including the enlarging of the sanctuary, 
which was embellished with carved oak wood furnish- 
ings and a new marble altar. The new altar was cano- 
pied by a richly carved baldacchino of Appalachian 
Oak, which rises to the height of sixty-nine feet. Sur- 
mounting the baldacchino was erected an exquisitely 
carved statue of the Blessed Virgin, under the title 
of Our Lady of the Assumption, the patronal title of 
the Cathedral. Harmonizing furnishings of oak were 
installed throughout the sanctuary, with the Bishop’s 
throne, the choir stalls, the chancel screen, and the pul- 
pit all blending together in a symphony of carved oak 
that creates an impression of unusual dignity and 
beauty. The position of the vested choir is behind the 
altar. 

The formal re-opening of the Cathedral, after the 
restoration to new splendor and its pristine quality 
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was observed on Sunday, April 23, 1950, with His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Ci- 
cognani, D.D., Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
offering Pontifical Mass. Bishop John P. Treacy, S.T.D., 
of La Crosse, preached the sermon on this occasion.** 


The occasion was regarded as one of historic in- 
terest. Moreover, it was the first time that the present 
representative of the Holy Father to this country had 
officiated in the Diocese. From all over the United 
States, a large number of Archbishops, Bishops, Heads 
of Religious Orders and Communities, Abbots, Pro- 
thonotaries Apostolic, Monsignori, members of the regu- 
lar and the diocesan clergy came to Covington at the 
invitation of Bishop Mulloy to participate in the com- 
memoration of this historic event in the Diocese. 


Diocesan Rural Life Program 


The Diocese of Covington has benefited greatly 
from the wide experience of Bishop Mulloy in rural 
life work. His Excellency, soon after coming to Cov- 
ington, organized a much needed diocesan rural life 
program. 

Bishop Mulloy beheld two types of rural prob- 
lems which needed definite attention and solution. 
The one was the vast Appalachian mission field with 
its basic rural problems; and the other the declining 
rural parishes in many parts of the Diocese. The ex- 
tensive Southern Appalachian belt that passes through 
the Diocese is an area of decentralized population, 
where production for use predominates. The region is 
beset with acute problems rising from maladjustment 
of the population to the land. In this area, the family 
is the natural center for mission activity. As regards 
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the second type of rural problem, there are many 
parishes, especially in central Kentucky, with parish 
lines following county lines, where half-filled churches 
relate a story of steady decline. The towns, formerly 
thriving county seats, with industrial plants, have since 
become, for the most part, residential communities. 
The future of the parishes in these towns will depend 
much on the rural population of the surrounding 
county. 

An outstanding feature of the Diocesan Rural Life 
Program inaugurated in the fall of 1946, is the observ- 
ance of annual Rural Life Days, known as Catholic 
Action Days or Catholic Family Days. These days are 
planned to teach and instill into the rural population 
of the Diocese true Christian agrarianism, the love of 
the land and its many blessings. Another important 
feature of the diocesan program is the special attention 
given to the rural youth. Under the encouragement of 
Bishop Mulloy the rural parish schools of the Diocese 
have shown continued advancement in the 4-H Move- 
ment.*° 

In the fall of each year Rural Life Days are sche- 
duled in parishes territorially selected, so that the 
Diocesan program reaches every part of the Diocese. 
The Rural Life Day is regional in scope. Each parish 
of the area, urban as well as rural, sends participants. 
These events attract large delegations of Priests, Sisters 
and Laity. The Catholic Action Day or Catholic Family 
Day opens with Solemn Pontifical Mass. At the Offer- 
tory, the children of the parishes represented present 
the fruits of the fields to be blessed by the Bishop. 
Rural religious hymns are a special feature of the 
occasion. 
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In the afternoon, Conferences are conducted by 
the Diocesan Director of Rural Life, the Diocesan 
Director of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
and the Diocesan Director of Youth. Problems of rural 
living are discussed in the light of the objectives and 
ideals of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
The dignity and the blessings of rural living are 
stressed. 


Lay Organizations 


Under the direction and guidance of Bishop 
Mulloy, many Lay organizations, — Parish, Inter- 
parochial and Fraternal — have reached the highest 
peak in Catholic Action endeavors in the history of 
their achievements. In May, 1945, Bishop Mulloy re- 
organized the Diocesan Union of Holy Name Societies. 
At a Union meeting held on August 21, 1945, a revised 
Constitution and By-Laws was adopted. On August 
11, 1946, a plan was inaugurated for strengthening the 
structure of the Diocesan Union in each deanery of the 
Diocese. Each of the seven deaneries was made a unit 
of the Diocesan Union structure, with local deanery 
officers, who work in conjunction with the diocesan 
officers.*? In February, 1946, a Diocesan Sodality 
Union was organized, coordinating the work of the 
Sodalities of the Diocese.** In 1947, Bishop Mulloy en- 
couraged the organization of the Catholic War Vet- 
erans throughout the Diocese to provide suitable means 
of Catholic Action for the Catholic veteran.** In May, 
1949, the Legion of Mary was organized on diocesan 
lines.** In October, 1951, a Diocesan Council of the 
National Council of Catholic Women was organized 
along deanery lines.** 
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In September, 1949, three Catholic laymen of the 
Diocese were honored with the title of Knight of St. 
Gregory in the pontifical order of Knighthood founded 
by Pope Gregory XVI, in 1831.4° This was the first 
time the honor had been conferred in the Diocese. Mr. 
Paul C. Zembrodt, K.S.G., of St. John Parish, Coving- 
ton, who for many years has been connected with the 
Chancery Office of the Diocese of Covington; Mr. 
Michael J. Birmingham, K.S.G., of St. Mary Cathedral 
Parish, Covington, nationally known exponent of the 
Papal Social Encyclicals; and Mr. Frank L. McCarthy, 
K.S.G., of St. Peter Parish, Lexington, Catholic leader 
of the Blue Grass Region, and of the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South in the Diocese, were the recipients 
of the Papal citations.*® The following year, Mr. Albert 
J. Grosser, of St. Anthony Parish, Bellevue, first presi- 
dent of the Bishop’s Lay Committee on Vocations, was 
named a Knight Commander of the Order of St. 
Gregory.*” 


Catholic Youth Organization 

In 1945, a Diocesan Youth Program was inaugu- 
rated, covering the many varied youth activities. The 
organization was composed of two groups, — the 
Junior youth level for teen-agers, and the Senior level 
for young people eighteen years of age and over. The 
Diocesan program includes spiritual, social and athletic 
events; Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts programs, and 
camping. The Diocesan Catholic Youth Organization 
is dedicated to the best interests of the youth of the 
Diocese, as an agency to supplement the Catholic 
school and Christian home in spiritual, cultural, moral, 
social, vocational and recreational stimulation, guid- 
ance and formation. 
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Diocesan Camp 


After the acquisition of the present Marydale site 
by the Diocese in 1946, the first project developed by 
Bishop Mulloy on the newly acquired property was a 
Diocesan Camp. A twelve-acre lake was provided for 
the use of the campers. On June 22, 1947, Bishop 
Mulloy blessed the Marydale Camp, formally opening 
the first camping season. Over six hundred children 
registered for the 1947 season. Since the first camping 
season, it has become the policy to hold an annual 
Marydale Camp Reunion for the campers, their par- 
ents and friends.*® During the past few years, many 
improvements have been made in the Camp, among 
which have been, besides recreational facilities, the 
present attractive camp Chapel, and the Way-side 
Shrines on the grounds, which give the Camp a thor- 
oughly Catholic atmosphere. 


Young ladies of Villa Madonna College serve as 
camp counsellors during the girls’ camping season, 
and seminarians of the Diocese serve as counsellors 
during the boys’ camping season. A group of women of 
the various parishes, known as the Marydale Camp 
Volunteers, prepare the meals and care for the Camp 
during the camping seasons. On the Feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception, December 8, 1950, during a 
Pontifical Mass at the Cathedral, Bishop Mulloy pre- 
sented “Benemerenti Medals” to nineteen women, on 
whom the Holy Father had conferred Papal honors 
in recognition of their labor for the youth of the Dio- 
cese at Marydale Camp.*® 
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Scouting 

Convinced of the great potentialities in the Scout 
method of character training for Catholic youth, and 
stressing the spiritualizing factor in Scouting, Bishop 
Mulloy has urged the formation of Boy Scout and 
Girl Scout troops in the parishes of the Diocese. 

In November, 1945, Boy Scout area chaplains 
were appointed throughout the Diocese, following 
deanery lines. From June 30, 1945 to June 30, 1946, 
there was a conspicuous expansion of the Scout Move- 
ment in the Diocese. In 1947, a Diocesan Catholic 
Committee on Scouting was organized to promote the 
formation of Boy Scout troops and to assist parish 
Scout councils. An annual retreat for the Boy Scouts 
of the Diocese was inaugurated in June, 1948. Each 
year, a Diocesan Scout Sunday Court of Honor is ob- 
served. All Catholic Troops throughout the Diocese 
on the designated Sunday participate at Mass in uni- 
form, with corporate Communion, in their respective 
parishes. In a special afternoon program, the Most 
Reverend Bishop presents the awards merited for 
Scout work during the previous year.°° 


Advancement of Education in The Diocese 

Docete filios vestros has become the practical 
guiding feature of Bishop Mulloy’s episcopate. His 
interest in the educational needs of the Diocese has 
extended beyond the schools to various forms of adult 
education. 

In 1945, Bishop Mulloy organized a Diocesan 
Educational Association to coordinate the work of edu- 
cation throughout the Diocese.** The same year, Villa 
Madonna College, formerly a Diocesan College for 
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women, was made coeducational, thus extending the 
benefits of the College to a greater number of the youth 
of the Diocese.*? The program of the Newman Club 
at the University of Kentucky was extended and in- 
tensified, with Newman Clubs being established at 
other secular colleges in the Diocese. 

The facilities of secondary education have been 
expanded. New high schools include: St. Thomas High 
School, Ft. Thomas; Our Saviour High School, Coving- 
ton and St. Peter Claver High School, Lexington, for 
the colored children of the Diocese; Our Lady of the 
Mountains High School, Paintsville, for the children 
of the mountain area of the Big Sandy Valley; and St. 
Mary’s High School, Alexandria, the first rural high 
school in Campbell County. In 1951, Lexington Cath- 
olic High School was established as a central Catholic 
high school by the merging of St. Catherine Academy 
and the Lexington Latin School.®? Plans for new 
buildings were approved for Covington Catholic 
High School in 1952, and for Newport Catholic High 
School in 1953. New elementary schools established 
include: Christ the King, Lexington; St. Catherine of 
Siena, Ft. Thomas; St. Julian, Middlesboro; Our Lady 
of the Mountains, Paintsville; St. Andrew, London; St. 
William, Lancaster; St. Patrick, Mt. Sterling; St. 
Gregory, Barbourville, and All Saints, Walton. New 
Catechetical Centers have been established at Rich- 
mond, Hazard and Jenkins. 

To protect the faithful from the insidious in- 
fluences of the secularism of our day, Bishop Mulloy’s 
educational program in the Diocese has incorporated 
every possible educational agency, — Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, the Radio,®* and the Press. One 
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of the Bishop’s first undertakings was to inaugurate a 
complete Confraternity program in the Diocese, — 
stress being placed on the proper religious instruction 
of children not in Catholic schools; religion correspon- 
dence courses for rural and mission areas, where Catho- 
lic schools are not available; the importance of the 
parent-teacher program, and adult study-clubs. In 
1945, the first Sunday in May was designated as the 
day for the annual observance of Christian Doctrine 
Sunday throughout the Diocese. In 1946, the Te 
Deum International and Te Deum Forums were or- 
ganized in the Diocese, a chapter being established in 
Northern Kentucky and another one in Lexington for 
the Blue Grass area.*® In February, 1947, a Diocesan 
Institute of Social Order was organized to promote the 
teachings of the Papal Encyclicals, maintaining a 
Family Life Bureau, Labor-Management Forum and 
adult educational program in religion and _ social 
sciences.°’ On May 4, 1947, The Messenger was made 
a weekly paper, and a plan was inaugurated shortly 
afterwards whereby it would find its way into every 
Catholic home of the Diocese.*® In 1949, a Diocesan 
Organization of the Catholic Committee of the South 
was established. In 1950, the Guild of St. James, a 
Guild of Pharmacists, was organized with membership 
open to Catholics and non-Catholics. The Guild pro- 
posed to treat moral problems encountered by pharma- 
cists in the course of their professional life.®° 


Diocesan Vocational Program 


In November, 1945 Bishop Mulloy laid the foun- 
dation for an annual Vocational Program in the Dio- 
cese, the success of which has won national acclaim. 
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The Program enlists the full cooperation of the Priests, 
Brothers, Sisters and Lay people of the Diocese. March 
was designated as the “spot-month” for the annual 


Program. The Program was formally launched in 
March, 1946. 


During the month of March, Bishop Mulloy ponti- 
ficates almost daily in various sections of the Diocese, 
and preaches sermons on vocations, adapted to the 
various youth group levels. The scope of the Program 
extends from the sixth grade children of the parish 
schools to young people of college age and over.** 

During the month, special attention is given to 
the schools of the Diocese and every means available 
is used to make the children and parents vocation- 
minded. Essays, visual aids, and lectures figure promi- 
nently in the school programs. Representatives of 
Priests, Religious and Laymen address the children. 
Many of the high schools hold their annual retreats or 
days of recollection during March. Moreover, the ac- 
tive cooperation of parents, Parent-Teacher groups, 
Parent-Educator units, is enlisted by carefully prepared 
talks on vocations.* 

The Diocesan Vocational Committee consists of 
Priests, Brothers and Sisters. The Committee elects 
officers each year, who are responsible for carrying out 
the Vocational Program and the forum discussions on 
vocations which constitute a part of the annual pro- 
gram of the Diocesan Teachers’ Institute.** 

A vocational magazine entitled “Crossroads,” dis- 
tinctly for Catholic Youth, is published annually in 
March. Some fifteen thousand copies are distributed. 
The publication each year follows a definite theme. In 
1946, the theme was “Youth at the Crossroads”’; in 1947, 
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“The Catholic Family at the Crossroads”; in 1948, 
“The Priest at the Crossroads’’; in 1949, “The Teacher 
at the Crossroads’; in 1950, “Bringing Christ to the 
Crossroads in Kentucky”; in 1951, “Careers at the 
Crossroads”; in 1952, “A Decade of Service at the 
Crossroads”; and in 1953, “Viewing the Century from 
the Crossroads,” a number dedicated to the Centennial 
celebration of the founding of the Diocese. In 1949, a 
brochure was issued entitled March It Was... March 
It Will Be, which presented a graphic description of 
the annual diocesan Vocation Month Program. In 
1951, the Vocation Committee issued a companion 
brochure entitled, In Your Hands, treating of “The 
Diocesan Priest’’. Bishop Mulloy, through his Vocation 
Committee, stresses the use of modern techniques both 
as to format and content in vocation literature, to as- 
sure the best possible techniques of salesmanship on 
the important issues of vocations.** 


In 1949, Bishop Mulloy organized The Bishop’s 
Lay Committee on Vocations. The members of the 
Committee are Catholic laymen of all walks of 
life, from the various parishes of the Diocese. These 
Catholic laymen serve as “public relations men.” The 
organization is dedicated to the sanctification of its 
members, as well as the furtherance of religious vo- 
cations in the Diocese. Their program calls first for 
prayer. Through their zeal, many families of the Diocese 
have adopted the practice of reciting a “Hail Mary” 
after each meal for the intention of an increase of vo- 
cations. Their program likewise includes active interest 
in prospective vocations to the Priesthood, as well as 
a continuous contact with seminarians. The Commit- 
tee holds monthly meetings and every three months 
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they attend Mass in a group with corporate Commun- 
ion. Days of recollection for the Committee are held 
periodically.* 

The Vocational Program of Bishop Mulloy has 
shown unusual visible results. The Diocese at present 
has one hundred and fifteen young men studying for 
the Priesthood. The several Novitiates of Religious 
Communities of Women who have Provincial Houses 
in the Diocese have enjoyed a noticeable increase in 
vocations, as have those of Religious Communities 
outside of the Diocese. Since the inauguration of the 
Vocation Program in 1946, every parish of the Diocese 
finds a new awakening of interest on the part of its 
youth in religious vocations. Bishop Mulloy’s interest 
in vocations is likewise manifested by a great personal 
attention to the young priests. Since the beginning of 
his episcopate, he has held monthly days of recollection 
for the Junior Clergy. 

In the continued success of this Vocational Pro- 
gram lies the hope of the Diocese to meet its educa- 
tional needs; and through this means also to eliminate 
the numerous churchless, priestless and _sisterless 
counties within its borders. On this the Centenary of 
the Diocese, the Catholic population is approaching 
seventy-five thousand. Over thirteen thousand child- 
ren are enrolled in the Catholic schools. One hundred 


and seventy-three priests are in the service of the 
Diocese. 


THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN MISSION AREA 


Chapter Ten 


THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN APOSTOLATE 


Extending through the eastern and southern parts 
of the Diocese is an extensive mission field covering 
more than half of the entire Diocese. Beset with acute 
problems of prejudice and approach, peculiar to this 
rugged “mountainous” country, this mission field pre- 
sents conditions which, in many ways, resemble those 
which confronted the first Catholic Missionaries to 
Kentucky during the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This “mountainous” section of the Diocese lies 
in the western division of the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains, which division is referred to as the Appa- 
lachian Plateau because of its distinctive plateau char- 
acter.’ More specifically, the plateau belt crossing the 
Diocese may be designated as the Cumberland Pla- 
teau,” entering the Diocese at the Ohio River in Boyd 
County and extending southwestwardly in an irregular 
line to the western boundary of Rockcastle County, 
including thirty of the fifty-seven counties of the Dio- 
cese — Bell, Boyd, Breathitt, Carter, Clay, Elliott, 
Estill, Floyd, Harlan, Jackson, Johnson, Knott, Knox, 
Laurel, Lawrence, Lee, Leslie, Letcher, Magoffin, 
Martin, Menifee, Morgan, Owsley, Perry, Pike, Powell, 
Rockcastle, Rowan, Whitley and Wolfe.* These thirty 
counties, together with Greenup, Lewis, Garrard, and 
the southeastern part of Madison County, character- 
istically “Knob Country,” constitute the Diocesan Ap- 
palachian Mission Field.* 

As the traveler leaves the Blue Grass section of the 
Diocese, going eastward, southeastward or south from 
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such cities as Maysville, Flemingsburg, Mt. Sterling, 
Winchester, or Richmond, he soon finds himself in the 
foothills of the “Knob” region, the terrain continuously 
becoming more hilly and mountainous, until he reaches 
the plateau country dissected by the numerous tribu- 
taries of the Kentucky, Licking, Big Sandy and Cum- 
berland Rivers — a land of rugged hills; rocky cliffs; 
narrow valleys; winding, rushing creeks.” 


The famous early pioneer routes of travel, over 
which westward migration moved, — the historical 
Wilderness Road and the Ohio River route with disem- 
barkment at Limestone,—for the most part passed to the 
west and along the outer rim of this Appalachian coun- 
try. The Wilderness Road which entered the territory of 
the present Diocese at Cumberland Gap, the great por- 
tal to the West, and which followed a buffalo trace 
northwestwardly to Rockcastle River, passing through 
present Bell, Knox, Laurel and Rockcastle counties into 
Madison County, brought settlers into the Appalachian 
area in the southern part of the Diocese. But, the Ohio 
route to Limestone and then over land to the Blue Grass 
region, followed well-marked courses which side-passed 
the Cumberland Plateau section completely. There 
were no early pioneer routes from the East passing dir- 
ectly through the mountain region. After the Revolu- 
tionary War, however, some few pioneer settlers, fol- 
lowing the courses of waterways and Indian or buf- 
falo trails, penetrated into the plateau country from 
the East, but it was not until around 1800 and there- 
after, that the mountains as a whole received any great 
influx of population.* After 1800, there was to some 
extent a movement back towards the mountains, among 
other things the discovery of salt springs in the plateau 
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region being a strong inducement to settlement in this 
area.’ At this time, too, there were lines of movement 
through the mountains by way of various gaps in the 
walls of the Cumberland barrier, not before accessible 
because of the danger of Indian attacks. Through these 
gaps settlers passed directly from the eastern States into 
eastern Kentucky. The claims of many now living in 
the Kentucky mountains that their ancestors came into 
this region through various eastern gaps, point to this 
trend as the probable history of much of the settlement 
in the mountain section of the Diocese.’ As the acces- 
sible valley regions became occupied, subsequent move- 
ments through the mountains brought many inhabi- 
tants to the less accessible sections. With the gradual 
subsiding of the streams of migration from the east to 
the west, no large migrations, after the middle of the 
nineteenth century, passed through the Southern High- 
lands, and the composition of the population of eastern 
Kentucky underwent little change. To a great extent, 
further settlement was due to the natural increase of 
the population. Succeeding generations pushed their 
clearings farther up the creeks from the land already 
under cultivation by the older members of the family.° 


The freedom of the frontier persisted. Hardened 
by an isolation little influenced by State or Federal 
control, the mountaineer became an extreme individ- 
ualist, with a keen sense of independence. Circum- 
stances forced him to depend on his own action. The 
man of the household was not only provider and pro- 
tector, he was the law in the relation of the home to the 
world about him.’° In general, a pioneer manner of 
life, preserving with little change the customs and habits 
of their forefathers, continued for the growing popu- 
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lation walled in “beyond dark mountains.”"? As for 
religion, the Kentucky Highlander retained a sincere 
interest in matters religious. He displayed a deeply 
religious life characteristic of a people close to nature 
and the soil. In the growth of denominationalism, the 
Baptists, Disciples of Christ, and Methodists gained the 
ascendancy.” 

Settlement, originally, had been along the creek 
bottoms. Communication and transport facilities were 
poor. The population continued to be decentralized. 
Small towns, natural growths as county seats, became 
the only congested areas of population throughout the 
region which remained almost wholly rural. The popu- 
lation was forced to become a self-sustaining people. 
Farming, predominantly of the general type, with pro- 
duction mainly for home consumption and bartering 
as a common means of exchange, became their chief 
means of sustenance, requiring of them the utilizing of 
narrow strips of bottom land along the creek beds, and 
laborious cultivating of steeply sloping hillsides, con- 
tinuously competing with a soil of low productivity and 
the hazard of erosion.** Primitive methods of cultivation, 
communication and transportation of necessity per- 
dured. From maladjustment in the relation of population 
to the land and in land use have grown basic problems, 
characteristic to the region, which contribute im- 
mensely to the difficulties of missionary endeavor and 
accomplishment.'* 


The Catholic missionary who travels the remote 
sections of this mission field today, meets with unmis- 
takably Catholic names and occasionally uncovers ves- 
tiges of a lost Catholic heritage. Innumerable Irish, 
English and French names are to be found all through- 
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out the Appalachian mission field, which came down 
from a Catholic ancestry, but whose bearers for gen- 
erations had not come into contact with a Priest. As 


a consequence their posterity knows nothing of the 
Church.*° 


Prior to the formation of the Diocese, Catholics 
dwelling in counties along the outer rim of the Ap- 
palachian area were visited by missionaries, stations 
being established in such counties as Lewis, Greenup, 
Estill and Madison. During the episcopate of Bishop 
Carrell and for the most part of the episcopate of 
Bishop Toebbe, the general missionary condition of the 
entire Diocese, as well as the scarcity of priests, did not 
permit more extensive penetration into the mountain 
region, and the mountain area, for the most part, re- 
mained an unchartered section of the Diocese. 

In the early eighties, during the latter part of 
the episcopate of Bishop Toebbe, there began in the 
Appalachian region of the Diocese an industrial de- 
velopment, which brought a large migrating popula- 
tion, many of whom were Catholics, into the territory 
hitherto inhabited by native mountaineers. This indus- 
trial development, with the establishment of coal camps, 
lumber camps and railroad communications opened 
up a great missionary field, where up to that time, the 
number of Catholics had been extremely few. Begin- 
ning in the southwestern part of the Diocese, the in- 
dustrial movement, financed by outside capital, and 
under the management of corporations, gradually 
spread throughout the southern and eastern parts of 
the Diocese, changing the map of Eastern Kentucky. 
Towns as Jellico, Middlesboro, Corbin, Van Lear, 
Jenkins, Lynch, Wheelwright and numerous other min- 
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ing communities sprang into existence as the industrial 
development proceeded.*® 

By 1881, there were two movements in progress 
which brought a number of Catholics into the south- 
western part of the Diocese, involving more specifically 
Whitley and Laurel counties. 


In the first place, in the vicinity of Smithburg, 
later known as Jellico, a little mountain town which 
grew up on both sides of the Tennessee and Kentucky 
State line, the Kentucky portion of the town being 
situated in the southwestern part of Whitley County, a 
railroad was under construction, with the view of de- 
velopment of natural resources in that region. A num- 
ber of Catholic men were engaged in the construction 
work. Bishop Toebbe was unable at that time to send 
a priest to this far corner of his diocese. Accordingly, 
in 1882, Reverend Francis T. Marron, of Immaculate 
Conception Parish, Knoxville, Tennessee, was requested 
to visit Smithburg and offer Mass there for the benefit 
of the Catholic men working in that vicinity.’” Jellico 
soon became the center of a busy mining district. Four 
mining camps, Red Ash, Proctor, Kenses and Wool- 
ridge Mines were operating in the neighborhood, in 
which a number of Catholics of Italian, Irish, German 
and French extraction were employed. 


Between 1880 and 1885, there was another move- 
ment under way in Laurel County, north of Whitley 
County, which was bringing a number of Catholics into 
that section. At that time, a number of Swiss, German 
and Austrian settlements were being made in Kentucky 
in the region of Lincoln, Boyle and Laurel counties. 
A number of Catholic settlements, made up of Swiss 
and Germans, sprang up in the neighborhood of the 
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little town of London. To the northwest of London, a 
Swiss settlement of Catholics became known as Bern- 
stadt, in honor of Bern, the home town of the settlers. 
To the north of London, in the vicinity of the coal 
mines which had been opened on the Knoxville branch 
of the L. & N. Railroad, there grew up a settlement 
known as East Bernstadt. Five miles east of London 
sprang up small settlements known as Langnau and 
Maplesville. To the west and southwest of London was 
a settlement consisting of German and Swiss settlers. 
Catholic families were also scattered to the south of 
London. These Catholic immigrants, who, for the most 
part, were poor, sought land ownership, and with their 
characteristic energy set about to establish new homes 
in a strange country, where the native population was 
completely non-Catholic, and in a section of the State 
where there was no Catholic church. These settlers 
would have found themselves deprived of the benefits 
of religion, if Reverend Paul J. Volk, who had been 
appointed by Bishop McCloskey of Louisville to care 
for the German-speaking immigrants of Lincoln and 
Boyle counties, and who took up residence at Otten- 
heim in the hills of Lincoln County, had not generously 
offered his services to the Bishop of Covington, in behalf 
of the Swiss and German settlements in Laurel 
County.*® 


Jellico became the mission center for this south- 
western part of the Diocese. A church, erected by 
Father Volk, on a hill side which overlooked the fast 
growing town of the two States, was dedicated to St. 
Boniface, and became the mother-parish. In Laurel 
County, a mission church, dedicated to St. Sylvester, 
was erected at the settlement of East Bernstadt and was 
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served from Jellico. Reverend Narcissus N. Gosselin, a 
French Canadian by birth, was the first priest of the 
Diocese assigned to the care of the Catholics in this 
section, with residence at Jellico. 


From the time Bishop Maes came to the Diocese, 
he turned his attention to the mountain area. The in- 
dustrial development begun there in the closing years 
of the episcopate of Bishop Toebbe was daily making 
new strides. Bishop Maes took advantage of every op- 
portunity to extend the frontier of the Church, as 
section after section, hitherto inaccessible, was op- 
ened up. He was alert to the spiritual needs of each 
new coal camp. He himself visited the mountain areas. 


In a report to Bishop Maes, Father Gosselin sum- 
marized the religious, industrial and agricultural con- 
ditions and prospects of the mission field in the south- 
western part of the Diocese, as follows: 


We have now two churches in southeastern Ken- 
tucky, one at Jellico, Whitley county, the other at East 
Bernstadt, Laurel county, some fifty miles north of 
the parish church. About fifty members are attending 
Mass at St. Boniface; this was the number present on 
Easter Sunday; all are living within a radius of four 
miles from the church. There are six families living in 
the immediate vicinity of East Bernstadt, Kentucky, 
and a German colony within eight miles of the same 
locality. Should a church be built at Cumberland Gap, 
twenty miles east of Jellico or again at Pineville, I 
am confident that Catholics would soon settle around 
these churches. Jellico is certain to succeed; our coal 
industry seems to be well organized and the place 
progresses rapidly. It will be the same with Cumber- 
land Gap. There are also many coal mines in op- 
eration within a few miles of the East Bernstadt 
church. 
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As to the mineral resources, the prospects are 
very bright. Our mountains are full of coal; and its 
quality is the best. There are over 1200 miners em- 
ployed in the various camps... . 

Agriculture in our mountains is not quite as re- 
munerative as mining. There are, however, fine farms 
on the Cumberland River between Barbourville and 
Pineville. Bottom land along the river is worth $100.00 
the acre. Twelve creeks are flowing between Barbour- 
ville and Pineville. Some of them are over forty miles 
long; and the land about them is rich. Land one mile 
back of the Cumberland Gap sells $10.00 to $20.00 
the acre. The land produces splendid corn. Up in 
Harlan county the soil is not quite as good, but it is 
adapted for fruit trees of every kind. 

About Jellico we have some pretty valleys. There 
is a tract of land within two miles of the town and 
covering fifteen square miles which could not be bought 
under $125.00 per acre. Mountainland about the city 
averages five to fifteen dollars per acre. 


People with some means could buy land in the 
neighborhood of Jellico, plant fruit trees and make 
gardens. They would find a good market for their pro- 
duce here in Jellico where we have three large hotels 
and a number of restaurants.® 


From Whitley County the industrial development 
continued eastward and northward involving Bell and 
Laurel counties, and later Harlan County. An Iron, 
Coal and Coke Company was in operation at Pineville. 
Situated at a point where the Cumberland River breaks 
through Pine Mountain, Pineville was to become a 
center for the coal mines of the neighborhood. Settle- 
ments were also being made along the newly con- 
structed Cumberland Valley Division of the L. & N. 
Railroad. The Wilderness Road again became the 
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highway over which a vast army of industrial workers 
travelled into the southern part of the Diocese. The 
Pineville Iron, Coal and Coke Company deeded a lot 
for a church, and on July 14, 1889, Mass was cele- 
brated for the first time in the new church, dedicated 
to St. Anthony. 

In the meantime, large scale operations were in 
action at Cumberland Gap. An English Syndicate 
financed by English capital had purchased eighty-six 
thousand acres of land at that site. Extensive construc- 
tion was begun in the large basin during 1889. The 
English Syndicate, “The American Association Limi- 
ted’, laid out a city which was to be known as Middles- 
boro. Streets of magnificent width were charted and 
surveyed, bearing English names and lined with trees. 
Middlesboro, a booming city in its origin, gave promise 
of becoming another Pittsburgh. In 1889, the Syndicate 
donated a lot for a church, on which a frame structure 
was erected. In 1892, the frame building was sup- 
planted by the present brick church, dedicated to St. 
Julian. In the meantime, Corbin situated at the point 
where the three counties of Whitley, Laurel and Knox 
meet, had grown into an important railroad center. 
From a small L. & N. flag station in 1883, it grew into 
a center, where all the railroads crossing the mountains 
converged.”° 

By this time, St. Boniface Church, the mother- 
church for the vast mission field, was enlarged. Ad- 
ditional ground was obtained. A cemetery was laid out. 
From St. Boniface Parish, the entire Catholic popula- 
tion of southeastern Kentucky was cared for, including 
the stations and missions of Whitley, Laurel, Knox and 
Bell counties in the Diocese of Covington, as well as 
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the two adjoining counties of Campbell and Clairborne 
in Tennessee, which Bishop Rademacher of Nashville, 
in 1887, had requested to be placed under the care of 
the Pastor of St. Boniface. 


The industrial development in this part of the 
Diocese was rapid, and the number of Catholics in- 
creased accordingly. Bishop Maes was anxious to have 
the development of the Church keep pace with each 
new development. In 1899, he introduced the Bene- 
dictine Fathers from St. Bernard Abbey, Cullman, 
Alabama, into the Diocese, and gave them the care 
of the three counties of Whitley, Knox and Bell. An 
agreement entered into between Bishop Maes and Ab- 
bot Benedict Menges, O.S.B., Abbot of St. Bernard 
Abbey, in 1899, and approved by the Holy See, granted 
to the Benedictine Fathers spiritual care “in per- 
petuum” of all the missions and churches at that time 
in the three counties and which might thereafter be 
formed within their limits, subject to the rules and 
regulations of the Diocese of Covington with regard 
to spiritual and temporal administration.”* 

After assuming charge of the large mission area, 
the Benedictine Fathers divided the territory into two 
mission fields, with resident pastors at Jellico and 
Middlesboro. The Jellico mission field at that time 
included Whitley and Laurel counties and the adjoin- 
ing Tennessee missions. The Middlesboro mission field 
included the counties of Bell and Knox and the Corbin 
mission. Within the next few years numerous coal 
mines began operation throughout southeastern Ken- 
tucky, and many Catholic miners moved from the 
Jellico area to more promising mining camps. The con- 
tinued decrease in the number of Catholic families in 
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the Jellico parish warranted the discontinuance of a 
resident pastor. And thus, in 1902, the flourishing com- 
munity of Corbin was given a resident pastor, and the 
St. Boniface congregation was made a mission of Sacred 
Heart Parish. At the same time an assistant pastor was 
appointed to Corbin, to help with the parish school 
and serve as a missionary for the area.” 


In the meantime, Bishop Maes was able to in- 
augurate a project for the mountain area which he 
had long contemplated, namely a Kentucky Mountain 
Apostolate, which was especially directed to the non- 
Catholic mountain native. From the time he had come 
to the Diocese, he had envisioned the establishment of 
a mission Apostolate, consisting of diocesan priests, who 
could be sent to any part of the Diocese to give an 
explanation of the teachings of the Church, especially 
to non-Catholics. It was his thought that priests of 
such a mission center would go to the county seats and 
lecture at the courthouse or at some private home, ac- 
cording to circumstances. After being out on the mis- 
sions for a certain length of time, they would return 
to the Mission Home for rest or study, until sent out 
again on their work. A gift of twenty-four thousand 
dollars in 1891, from Mrs. John Preston of Louisville, 
a zealous convert, enabled Bishop Maes to begin the 
plans for such a home for Diocesan missionaries, whose 
duty would be to explain the teachings of the Church 
to the mountain people and the non-Catholics through- 
out southeastern Kentucky.”° 


Bishop Maes had acquired a personal knowledge 
of the mountain people and their problems. He himself 
visited the mountain sections of the Diocese; he 
preached at the county courthouses. In view of the 
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decentralized population dwelling along the creeks, 
his plan was to build little mission stations costing about 
one hundred dollars, at every favorable point in the 
mountains.”* In the fall of 1902, he established a Cent- 
ral Kentucky Mission Field, with headquarters at 
Beattyville, Lee County, where a little frame church, 
dedicated to All Saints, served as the mission center 
for eleven surrounding counties. At the head of the 
Kentucky Mountain Apostolate he placed the Reverend 
William Punch, a native of Montgomery County, who 
had an understanding approach to the mountain 
people, and whose ability as a Kentucky Mountain 
missionary proved especially effective.”° 


In his Pastoral Letter of August 20, 1903, Bishop 
Maes gave a summary of the missionary work of the 
Apostolate, then in operation: 

. an entirely new field of missionary work has 
been opened. Railroads are being built to the very 
heart of what has been known as the wildest moun- 
tain district in the United States. Oil, and especially 
coal, are found in abundance, within an area of about 
a hundred miles square, and as a result many skilled 
laborers are settling in that region. With headquarters 
at Beattyville, Lee County, a resident priest has been 
doing yeoman’s work, and the influence of his teaching 
is reaching the non-Catholic population, and interesting 
them to a remarkable degree. . . .*° 


In 1905, Bishop Maes took steps to place the 
Kentucky Mountain Apostolate on a permanent basis. 
An old colonial mansion, the Thomas Moberly home- 
stead on North Second Street, at Richmond, Kentucky, 
was purchased for a Mission Home for the band of 
mountain missionaries. It became known as the Evan- 
gelist Home. Reverend Joseph Merschmann, Reverend 
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William Punch and Reverend Thomas Cooney were 
appointed as diocesan missionaries for the territory 
designated as the Central Kentucky Field, with Father 
Merschmann as Superior.”” Bishop Maes faced the 
mountain problem as a realist. Conditions in the moun- 
tains during the winter months, at that time, because 
of the severity of the season and the lack of roads, made 
extensive traveling along the creeks and ridges prac- 
tically impossible. Accordingly he mapped out a prac- 
tical program for the missionaries. For six months of 
the year, from the beginning of May to the end of 
October, they were to work unremittingly in the moun- 
tain counties. During the winter months, they were to 
conduct missions and retreats throughout the Diocese 
at large.”® 


Following the death of Father Merschmann, the 
first superior of the Evangelist Home, April 7, 1906, 
Bishop Maes appointed Father Punch Superior of the 
Mission House, and at the same time Reverend Charles 
Rolfes was added to the mission band.” Notable pro- 
gress was being made in the work. But within the next 
few months, the Diocese suffered the loss of a number 
of priests. In the early part of 1907, Bishop Maes was 
forced to transfer Father Rolfes to Nicholasville. In 
the autumn of the same year, it was necessary to trans- 
fer Father Cooney to Newport. From the autumn of 
1907 to the following summer (1908), Father Punch 
was left alone to care for the parish at Richmond and 
the Missions of the Central Mission Field. During the 
summer of 1908, Reverend George O’Bryan, a newly 
ordained priest, assisted Father Punch but after about 
three months he was sent to Newport to succeed Father 
Cooney. At that time, death was levying a heavy toll 
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on the clergy of the Diocese. As Bishop Maes stated 
in a Pastoral Letter of 1909, within three and one-half 
years the Diocese had lost by death, fifteen priests and 
a seminarian almost ready for ordination. During the 
same time, two priests had left the Diocese and three 
were incapacitated by sickness.*° The Bishop was un- 
able to return to the Apostolate the priests whom he 
had removed to fill other vacancies. As a result, he was 
forced to discontinue the work of the Kentucky Moun- 
tain Apostolate. Accordingly, the large mission field 
opened up by the Apostolate was attached to St. Mark 
Parish, Richmond, to be cared for by the pastor of that 
Parish,** 


Although forced to discontinue his Apostolate to 
the mountain native, Bishop Maes continued to do 
what he could to push the frontier of the Church 
throughout eastern Kentucky as the industrial develop- 
ment spread from the southern part of the Diocese 
into the eastern area, with coal mines opening up in 
such counties as Letcher, Floyd, Pike and Johnson. 
With the opening of large coal mines by the Consoli- 
dation Coal Company at Van Lear, in Johnson County, 
and Jenkins, in Letcher County, these two camps be- 
came mission centers for the Eastern Mission Field of 
the Diocese. The Catholics at the Van Lear camp con- 
sisted mostly of Polish Catholics. Bishop Maes obtained 
for them the services of a priest of Polish descent, Rev- 
erend Francis Sokol. At first the Van Lear congregation 
was attended from Holy Family Parish, Ashland. On 
December 1, 1911, Father Sokol took up residence at 
Van Lear, the new frame church being dedicated to 
St. Casimir. 
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At that time also considerable progress was being 
made in a larger coal center in Letcher County, the 
new camp to be known as Jenkins, in honor of the 
chief owners of the mine. Bishop Maes requested 
Reverend Ambrose Reger, O.S.B., Pastor at Corbin, to 
make a survey of the needs of the Church at Jenkins. 
On February 6, 1912, Father Reger went to Stonega, 
Virginia, and accompanied by Father Vincent, O.S.B., 
the two priests went to the new camp from Pound, 
Virginia. In his report to Bishop Maes, February 22, 
1912, Father Ambrose gave a detailed account of the 
conditions at Jenkins: 


At about half past one we arrived at Jenkins, and 
were greatly surprised at how much has been done 
in little more than six months. There are many well 
built and spacious residences, a new commissary of 
pressed brick, an elegant club house, brick yard, six 
or eight saw mills, hotels, a branch building of the 
Y.M.C.A., the auditorium of which has a seating 
capacity of three hundred, where Sunday School is 
conducted, and moving picture shows three times a 
week are held. The bank, the offices of the company, 
store rooms, telephone exchange, etc., etc., are tempo- 
rarily housed in unpretentious looking booths, but 
will soon be in elegant quarters to be constructed of 
blue stone of which a great quantity has already been 
quarried and hauled together. A small creek that runs 
through the town has been bridged and dammed. 
West of the commissary and in front of the club house 
work on the construction of an artificial lake was 
going on. This lake will be thirty feet at its deepest 
point, and will hold more than two million gallons 
of water... . A great deal of grading and blasting 
was going on all around; everybody seemed very busy. 
We did not see an idler or a loafer in the place. 


After dinner, we called on Mr. Smith, the general 
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manager of the Consolidated Coal Company which 
owns Jenkins. He received us most cordially and talked 
freely of the plans of the company. He showed us the 
maps and we learned that Jenkins will extend more 
than four miles along the valley and encircling the 
mountain where they have found different veins of 
coal, some seven and more feet thick. Six entrances 
were being built, and around each a cluster of miners’ 
residences will be erected. The contract calls for one 
thousand houses to be finished by the first of January, 
1913. The present Jenkins will then be the center of 
the whole camp. The B. & O. is building a branch 
road into Jenkins, and will run freight trains by the 
fifteenth of April, this year; after that, the mining and 
shipping of coal will begin at once. They will begin 
with a smaller crew, but will, inside of a year, employ 
five thousand men, which counting the women and 
children, will mean a town of between eight and nine 
thousand people. It is the intention of the company to 
get foreign laborers, mostly Slavs, Poles and Hun- 
garians, and they expect that sixty percent of the future 
population will be Catholic. To make these people 
contented, especially the men of families, the company 
wishes very much to establish a Catholic congregation, 
build a church and a priest’s house, and have a resi- 
dent priest. They will build the church, etc., at their 
own expense, with the intention of collecting the money 
thus spent from the future congregation. At present 
there are 350 Italians, 40 Albanians, and 75 Hun- 
garians and Slavs on the payroll; all of these are 
presumed to be Catholics. There are also eight or nine 
English-speaking Catholics employed and three women 
and five children in the camp who are also Catholic. 
It is to be noted, however, that most of the Italians 
employed at present will not stay permanently as they 
are grade men, not miners. For the time being the 
company would wish very much that a priest come 
at least once a month and so organize a congregation, 
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so that they could know what to do for Catholics, 
and thus provide for them in an intelligent and com- 
mensurate way. The auditorium would be put at the 
priest’s disposal for services and every help given him 
to reach the people. 

Mr. Smith sent for a Catholic man, the Chief 
of Police of Jenkins, and asked him to show us around 
the town, make us acquainted with the Catholics, and 
show us the proposed site reserved for the Catholic 
church. All whom we met were exceedingly interested, 
and glad to see a priest again. The site for the proposed 
church greatly interested us. About two hundred yards 
from the office buildings are two knolls of perhaps 
fifty feet in height, and the Catholics will have their 
choice of them. . . . There is ample space for the 
church, also for school and graveyard. . . .3? 


After receiving Father Reger’s report on Jenkins, 
Bishop Maes immediately made arrangements for a 
priest to attend the Catholics at Jenkins once a month, 
beginning March, 1912. In the meantime, he secured 
an Italian priest for the new congregation. On De- 
cember 9, 1912, Reverend James Massa, D.D., native 
of Levoni, Italy, of the Archdiocese of Turin, arrived 


in the Diocese, taking up residence at Jenkins in Jan- 
Wary Gio. 


A picture of the Church in the eastern part of the 
Diocese at this time may be gathered from the account 
which Bishop Maes himself gives of his visitation and 
confirmation tour through this section of the Diocese, 
October 12-19, 1913: 

The Bishop of Covington left for Paris, Kentucky, 

Sunday morning, October 12, and confirmed a large 

class at the Church of the Annunciation of the Blessed 

Virgin Mary, at 10 A.M. In the afternoon he went 

to Cynthiana and administered the Sacrament of Con- 

firmation at 3 P.M. The next morning he left for 
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Richmond 


and at 12 P.M. conferred the Sacrament on a class of 
children, who, thanks to the good weather, had come to 
St. Mark’s church from the various mountain missions 
of that central mission, including the counties of 
Madison, Garrard, Rockcastle, Estill, Breathitt, Lee, 
Jackson and Owsley. 


That same evening the Bishop went to Winchester, 
that he might take the early 7 o’clock train of the 
L. & N. for the eastern missionary field. We reached 
the capital of Breathitt County, 


Jackson 


a city of about 2,000 people, about noon. It required 
no stop (the three children to be confirmed had come 
to Richmond), except for a hurried dinner at midday, 
and we continued our way towards 


Hazard 


Perry county, a city of 1,300 people. That county was 
named a hundred years ago in honor of Admiral Perry, 
whose centennial has been celebrated this year and 
the middle name of Oliver Hazard Perry was given 
to the county seat. Some twenty Catholics lived here 
and they will hence-forth be attended to once a month 
on Sunday by the Rev. James Massa, the priest sta- 
tioned at Jenkins. 


Letcher County 


By six o’clock P.M., we had reached the thriving 
mining towns of Fleming, a city of boarding houses 
sprung up in sixty days and McRoberts a thriving settle- 
ment of 7,200 inhabitants, terminus of the railroad now 
owned by the L. & N. The superintendent of the 
Consolidation Coal Company met us at McRoberts and 
took me in an automobile across the high mountain 
which separated McRoberts from the busy town of 
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Jenkins 

It was a very dizzy way between chasms and 
mountain top, weird in the gloomy darkness of the 
night. 

I landed at 7:30 in the hospitable home of the 
superintendent of the B. & O. railroad where Rev. 
Massa met me at 9 P.M. after kindly taking my 
baggage across the mountain by horse conveyance. 

The next morning at 7, it being Wednesday, 
October 15th, I said Mass at 


St. George’s Church 

We have called the congregation by that name 
in remembrance of the first Bishop of Covington, the 
Right Rev. George A. Carrell, maternal uncle of Messrs. 
Jenkins, of Baltimore, large stockholders of this mining 
company. 

At 10 o’clock Rev. Massa said the holy Mass, I 
preached and conferred the sacrament of confirmation 
on 27 children, assisted by the pastor and the Rev. 
Francis Sokol, of Van Lear. 

So far the congregation is yet in an embryo con- 
dition. The priest has a common miner’s home, his 
church is a vacant frame school house. We have se- 
lected a very large lot for the new plant. It will be 
leveled before winter and we hope to start the building 
of a new church within a few months. 

The city of Jenkins is being built up very sub- 
stantially. Fine structures of brick are already completed 
or under way and it has a population of about 2,000 
souls. However, no property can be bought for perma- 
nent homes. The one hundred and _ twenty-thousand 
acres covering and surrounding the city are under 
the absolute and exclusive control of the Consolidation 
Coal Company. 

Thursday Noon, accompanied by Rev. F. Sokol, 
we went by the B. & O. to Shelby, thence by C. & O. 
to . 
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Van Lear 

Johnson county, another mining camp of the 
Consolidation Coal Company, where St. Casimir’s 
Church, a frame structure, is situated. On Friday morn- 
ing, assisted by the pastor and the Rev. Louis Fey, 
of Ashland, we confirmed 29 children and 12 adults, 
all Poles. The pastor has a good residence in that place 
and is making the congregation active and prosperous. 
Many more families are expected. 

We wound up our confirmation and visitation 
trip at Ashland on Saturday morning, where we con- 
firmed a large class on October 19, 1913. 

C.P.M.34 

Bishop Maes heartily welcomed the Kentucky Mis- 
sion Movement inaugurated by the Knights of Colum- 
bus of Kentucky in 1913, the first State-wide lay Apos- 
tolate movement of its kind. Under the auspices of the 
Knights of Columbus, Paulist Fathers, during 1914- 
1915, held missions for non-Catholics in the congrega- 
tions of the mission area. In 1914, Reverend J. J. 
Devery, C.S.P., conducted missions for non-Catholics 
at Middlesboro, Pineville, Corbin, Gatliff, Barbour- 
ville, London, East Bernstadt, Benham, Jenkins, Beatty- 
ville, Richmond, Jellico, Pruden and Warren. The fol- 
lowing year (1915), Reverend Clinton Allard, C.S.P., 
again conducted similar missions throughout this area. 
The Church in the mountain area profited immensely 
from this project.*® Bishop Maes’ last great contribu- 
tion to the cause of missionary work in the Diocese 
before his death, was the erection of St. Camillus 
Academy, at Corbin, the first Catholic school of higher 
education, taught by Sisters, in the mountains. The 
new Academy was scheduled to be dedicated by the 
Bishop on May 19, 1915, but the Bishop was called in 
death on May 11. St. Camillus Academy was named 
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in honor of Bishop Maes, and stands as a monument to 
the great work that Bishop Maes had wrought in a 
trying mission field, in which when he came to the 
Diocese the Church was unknown. 


Bishop Brossart, at the beginning of his episcopate, 
contemplated the settling of a colony of Belgian Refu- 
gees, victims of World War I, in eastern Kentucky. 
Reverend John de Ville of St. John Berchmans Church, 
Chicago, who had personally done much relief work 
among the Belgian victims of the War requested such 
a project of Bishop Brossart. Mr. J. A. Sullivan, Cath- 
olic attorney of Richmond, Kentucky, likewise ap- 
proached the Bishop on the same matter.*® But the 
project did not materialize. 


At the same time Mr. Sullivan expressed to Bishop 
Brossart the views which Judge G. W. Gourley, of Beat- 
tyville, a non-Catholic, had proposed to him, which are 
worthy of note because they emphasize the recognized 
need of the Church’s rural life program for the con- 
version of the mountain people. The suggestions per- 
tained to the establishing of a monastery in the moun- 
tains of Eastern Kentucky. Mr. Sullivan’s letter to 
Bishop Brossart was as follows: 

Some years ago I went from Jackson to Hind- 
man, Knott county, over the mountain roads. On that 
trip I was accompanied by Colonel C. J. Little of 
Jackson, Ky., who was my client and who is a Presby- 
terian, and by Judge G. W. Gourley, of Beattyville, 
who was my associate counsel. 

I was very much impressed with the country, 
with the magnificence of the timber, virgin forests, 
and with the depth and extent of the coal area. Gourley 
is not a Catholic, but his heart is in the progress of 
Eastern Kentucky. He at length urged upon me the 
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importance of a catholic church, another Gethsemane 
similar to the one in this diocese,* in the mountains 
of Kentucky. 

He said they wanted priests there and brothers, 
who would not only teach books, but teach the art of 
agriculture in the mountains, and to induce them to 
come there they could easily give a large area of timber 
and coal lands to the church for a location. 

And Gourley very sensibly said that if the Church 
had a monastery in the mountains they would have 
a foothold there they could not have otherwise ac- 
quired, and that the Church would have a basis on 
which to radiate its influence. 

He said that he contributed to the erection of the 
Catholic Church at Beattyville, although a Protestant, 
and that he would gladly assist in securing the required 
gifts to bring about the location of a monastery in 
the mountains of Eastern Kentucky. He said that the 
mountain people did not need simply book learning, 
but needed instruction in the art of agriculture, grapes 
and so on, and that the Brotherhood could bring that 
to them better than any other influence he knew, be- 
sides Christianizing the mountains.3* 


With the continued development of oil and 
coal fields constantly bringing more Catholics into 
Eastern Kentucky, Bishop Brossart instructed the 
pastors of eastern and central Kentucky to un- 
dertake a thorough canvass of the entire district 
and to make the necessary arrangements for the Cath- 
olics living in the mountain area, that these people 
might be able to comply with their religious duties. 
He made it incumbent upon the pastors of the parishes 
at Richmond, Winchester, Mt. Sterling, Ashland and 
vicinity to visit adjacent counties where the current 


*Mr. Sullivan undoubtedly had reference to the Trappist Monastery at 
Trappist P.O., Kentucky, in the Diocese of Louisville. 
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census recorded a total absence of Catholics and to 
take any Catholics they found under their guidance, 
opening stations or missions as the conditions war- 
ranted. Although this meant an added missionary bur- 
den on the pastors of this area, Bishop Brossart con- 
sidered such as a necessary procedure at that time to 
assure the spiritual protection of the incoming Cath- 
olics.** 


Harlan County was the next section in the Diocese 
to be the scene of the development of the Church. The 
first church in Harlan County had been erected in 1913 
at Benham, where the Wisconsin Steel Company had 
opened a large coal and coke plant the previous year. 
When the United States Steel Company opened up 
Lynch in 1917, Bishop Brossart saw the need of a resi- 
dent priest in Harlan County, stationed at Lynch. Ac- 
cordingly, in October, 1917, Reverend Jerome Law- 
rence, O.S.B., was appointed the first resident pastor 
of Lynch. In 1919, Lynch and Harlan County were 
placed under the care of diocesan priests, Reverend 
Alfred Hanses being appointed as successor to Father 
Jerome. In 1923, Father Hanses built the present 
church at Lynch, Church of the Resurrection. 

During the episcopate of Bishop Brossart many 
sections of the mountain area, especially in the Big 
Sandy and Kentucky River regions, saw for the first 
time Catholic nuns. The occasion was the influenza 
epidemic of 1918. In cooperation with the United 
States Health Service and the American Red Cross, 
Bishop Brossart requested of the various Religious 
Orders of Women in the Diocese that Sisters volunteer 
their services for the mountain communities stricken 
by the epidemic. | 
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In 1918, Reverend Regius Barrett, O.S.B., of Fort 
Zachary Taylor, governmental appointee, was charged 
to meet the difficulties occasioned by the influenza sit- 
uation in the Kentucky mountain regions. In October, 
he applied to the Sisters of Divine Providence of Ken- 
tucky to nurse the stricken poor in that district. In 
response, thirty Sisters of Academy Notre Dame of 
Providence, Newport, and neighboring mission schools 
reported on October 30, 1918, at the stations of Lex- 
ington, Louisville and Corbin, from which centers they 
were detached to the stricken areas. In response to 
Father Barrett’s petition for Benedictine Sisters of St. 
Walburg Convent, Mother Walburga replied by send- 
ing eight Sisters, including Sister M. Alphonsia Spates, 
Sister de Sales Fox, Sister Bernadette Klinker, Sister 
Armella Klein, Sister Edith Hoffmann, Sister Loretta 
Fox, Sister Sophia Saelinger, and Sister Eleanor Flan- 
agan. Other Religious Communities sending Sisters to 
the mountains were the Notre Dame Sisters of Cov- 
ington; Sisters of Charity of Nazareth of Lexington; 
Sisters of Mercy of Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati, and 
Sisters of Charity of Mt. St. Joseph, Cincinnati. 
Eighty-seven Sisters responded to the call to serve in 
the Kentucky mountains.*° 


The heroic and self-sacrificing services rendered 
by the Sisters in the mountain area demanded the ad- 
miration of all, and brought from the mountain people 
the same laudatory strains as were heard from the 
soldiers at the conclusion of the Civil War. The Ave 
Maria, referring to the services of the Sisters in the 
mountain area during the epidemic, stated: 


In the matter of loss of life, the Influenza has 
proved a much greater evil than the war, but even 
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the Influenza has not been without its compensations. 


To cite a case in point: The malady introduced 
the Catholic Sisters to the straggling populations in 
the mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee and revo- 
lutionized the notions entertained by those mountaineers 
concerning the nuns whom they had, for years, heard 
vilified and calumniated.*° 


A familiar figure in the Kentucky mountains was 
Bishop Howard, the fifth Bishop of the Diocese. The 
Bishop made extensive trips into the most remote re- 
cesses of the mountains to learn completely the mission 
problem facing the Diocese. He exerted every effort 
to make the faithful of the Diocese conscious of the 
mission needs, and insisted that it was a problem to be 
solved by the Diocese itself. He was aware of the 
enormity of the mission work to be done, and saw in 
it a problem that would look to future generations, de- 
manding the willingness of young people to become 
missionaries to spread the Gospel. Thus did he strive 
with untiring effort to make the children of the Diocese 
mission-minded, that they might grow up conscious 
of the mission problem of the Diocese. When he would 
return from his mission trips, it was his custom to write 
letters to the school children of the Diocese, describing 
his adventures with interesting appeal, which were to 
be read by the teachers in the classrooms of the 
schools.** Under his direction and guidance, it became 
the custom for the children of the parish schools, high 
schools and academies of the Diocese to make offer- 
ings, from time to time, for the benefit of the Kentucky 
Mountain missions, representing sacrifices for the 
spread of the Faith, to which was added an apostolate 
of prayer. 
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When Bishop Howard became Bishop of Cov- 
ington in 1923, there were resident priests in 
the mountain area at the mission centers of Rich- 
mond, Corbin, Middlesboro, Lynch, Jenkins, and Van 
Lear. Bishop Howard sought to intensify Cath- 
olicity in the mission centers through an annual pro- 
gram of vacation schools conducted by Sisters, under 
the sponsorship of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. With the coal camps well cared for, Bishop 
Howard, as Bishop Maes had done a quarter of a cen- 
tury previously, turned his attention to an Apostolate 
to the mountain native, of whom he estimated there 
were more than five hundred thousand along the creeks 
of the mountains.*? A project which he attempted in 
the early part of his episcopate was to establish a 
Catholic Mission School Center on Contrary Creek in 
Lee County, a section in the Diocese where the Faith 
had been kept alive from pioneer days. Nestled in the 
hills of Lee County, St. Theresa Community School, on 
Contrary Creek, as the establishment was called, be- 
came an active agency in the heart of the mountains, 
with its Chapel, Community School and mission center. 


Several years later, in September, 1937, Bishop 
Howard reorganized an “Apostolate to the Mountain 
Native,” a project strictly directed to the non-Catholic 
mountain population. The mission band was under the 
immediate direction of the Bishop. The missionaries 
assigned were to go along the creeks and isolated re- 
cesses of the mountain area. In view of the decentral- 
ized population, the family was to be the mission unit. 
Mass and divine services were to be said in the homes 
of the people. He insisted that the priests assigned to 
the work become thoroughly acquainted with the cus- 
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toms, traditions and history of the mountain people. 
His policy was “let the Kentucky mountain people con- 
vert the mountains.” The Apostolate was to cover all 
thirty-three counties of Eastern Kentucky, which were 
designated as the mission field. Development of the 
Church was to follow a natural growth, the location 
of a church growing out of a need, rather than from 
arbitrary planning. Bishop Howard placed the moun- 
tain work under the patronage of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel. With the erection of a Chapel at Hazard, Mo- 
ther of Good Counsel Chapel was designated as the 
Diocesan Shrine of the Mountain Apostolate. 


In 1937, young priests of the Diocese were as- 
signed to the work.*® After a year spent in canvassing 
and studying the entire mission field, two circuits were 
formed; in general, one centered around the Licking 
and Big Sandy basins, and the other around the Ken- 
tucky and Cumberland basins. Within the next couple 
of years numerous stations were opened, notably in 
county seats, and at other favorable points throughout 
the entire area. But at the end of three years, Bishop 
Howard found himself confronted with the same prob- 
lem that had confronted Bishop Maes, a shortage of 
priests, caused by the death of a number of priests of 
the Diocese, and more particularly in the mountain 
area itself. He was unable to assign more priests to this 
type of work, and with the death of Reverend Miles 
Paul Spain, stationed at Jenkins, in 1939, and with 
Reverend George Metzler at Van Lear becoming in- 
capacitated, the priests on the Apostolate were trans- 
ferred to existing mission centers in the mountains, and 
the direct Apostolate to the mountain people once more 
had to be discontinued. 
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Bishop Howard’s view of the mountain Apostolate 
work was one that looked to the permanency of the 
Church in this area. Thus there came into being dur- 
ing the latter part of his episcopate the trend to give 
more attention to the establishment of the Church in 
county seats than had been done previously. Thus far, 
the actual development of the Church in eastern Ken- 
tucky had centered around coal camps. The history of 
the industrial development in the Diocese with its in- 
dustrial camp communities of limited and character- 
istically unstable life, with a constantly shifting popu- 
lation, pointed to the need of the Church being estab- 
lished in county seats, natural growths of a permanent 
nature, to assure a steady development of the Church. 
The history of Jellico and the two “ghost towns” of 
Cannel City in Morgan County and Himlerville in 
Martin County, once flourishing mining centers, stood 
as unquestionable evidence for the need of such a trend. 
Cannel City had been a station of the Kentucky Moun- 
tain Apostolate during the Apostolate inaugurated by 
Bishop Maes, continuing thus, until operations ceased 
in 1933.** But still more disastrous to the growth of 
the Church had been the failure of the Himler Coal 
Company at Himlerville in Martin County. The camp 
was, for the most part, a community of Hungarian 
Catholics. The adjoining hillsides of Martin County had 
been terraced. Gardens and orchards spread out over 
the hillsides adjoining the settlement, warranting the 
name of “Beauty,” by which the settlement was com- 
monly known. At one time the number of Catholics 
at Beauty was sufficient for the need of a resident 
pastor, but when the Himler Bank failed, this once 
flourishing Catholic parish all but disappeared.*° 
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The establishing of mission centers in county seats 
with resident priests was begun in 1939, with the erec- 
tion of the Mission Chapel at Hazard, the county seat 
of Perry County. At that time no other county seat 
in the area had a resident priest, although small mission 
churches had previously been established at London, 
Barbourville, Pineville, Irvine, Beattyville, and Green- 
up. Resident priests, however, resided in coal camps. 
In 1941, the mission center of the large Van Lear mis- 
sion area was transferred from the coal camp at Van 
Lear to the county seat of Johnson County, Paintsville. 
Since that time the trend to place resident priests in 
county seats has continued. In 1948, a resident priest 
was appointed to Harlan, in Harlan County; and the 
same year to London, Laurel County; in 1949, to Pike- 
ville, Pike County; in 1950, to Barbourville, Knox 
County; and in 1952, to Manchester, Clay County. 
Mission churches, too, have been established at More- 
head, the county seat of Rowan County and Lancaster, 
county seat of Garrard County.*® 


Convinced that the Church will make great strides 
through charity in the Mountain area, until such time 
as succursal parishes might be established Bishop 
Mulloy since 1945 has faced the mountain problem 
through Catholic hospital work, whereby the mountain 
people come into contact with and learn the Church 
through applied Catholicism as taught and imparted 
by the Apostolate of the Catholic Hospital. A policy of 
Bishop Mulloy has been to present the beneficent work 
of the Church in its proper light. When Bishop Mulloy 
came to the Diocese there was no Catholic hospital in 
the mountains. In 1946, a Catholic Hospital was opened 
in London, Laurel County; in 1947, at Hazard, Perry 
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County; in 1947, at Martin, Floyd County; in 1948, at 
Jenkins, Letcher County; in 1950, at Lynch, Harlan 
County; and in 1952, construction was begun on a 
hospital at Ashland, Boyd County, which would serve 
the neighboring district in northeastern Kentucky, as 
well as sections of surrounding States. The Apostolate 
of the Catholic Hospital in the mountain area, under 
the direction of Bishop Mulloy, during the past eight 
years, has produced an inestimable progress in present- 
ing the Church to the mountain people. At present 
Catholic hospitals serve practically the entire mission 
area of the Diocese. 


During the past eight years, much progress has 
been made in reducing the number of priestless, sister- 
less, and churchless counties in Eastern Kentucky. 
Definite progress has been made in the division of the 
large mission fields, with the multiplication of mission 
centers under the care of resident priests. To this end, 
Bishop Mulloy has introduced Religious Orders of 
Priests into the Diocese specifically to work in the 
mountain area. In 1948, the mission field of Harlan 
County was divided, with Trinitarian Fathers being 
stationed at the county seat, Harlan, and later the large 
Corbin mission field was divided with Trinitarian 
Fathers in charge of Laurel and Clay counties. In 1947, 
the Hazard mission area was placed in charge of the 
Precious Blood Fathers. In 1948, Fathers of the Third 
Order Regular of St. Francis were placed in charge of 
the Jenkins mission field, and in 1949, the mission field 
was divided, a new mission center being established at 
Pikeville, Pike County. In the fall of 1950, Bishop Mul- 
loy divided the extensive Richmond mission field, which 
since 1907 had consisted of seven counties. St. Clare 
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Mission Chapel, dedicated September 9, 1951, in south- 
ern Madison County, became a new mission center, un- 
der the care of diocesan priests, including as a mission 
area half of the original Richmond mission field—south- 
ern section of Madison County, and the counties of Gar- 
rard, Rockcastle, and Jackson, at that time a “church- 
less” section of the Diocese. In the fall of 1951, a church 
was established at Lancaster, the county seat of Garrard 
County, the first Mass being offered in the new St. Wil- 
liam Chapel on the Feast of Christ the King. In 1952, 
a resident priest was stationed in Manchester, the 
county seat of Clay County.** 


In the spring of 1945, Bishop Mulloy inaugurated 
“Street Preaching” and the “Outdoor Apostolate” in 
the mission area.*® Likewise, there has been launched 
an extensive educational program under the direction 
of the Sisters. In 1945, the Sisters of Divine Prov- 
idence opened Our Lady of the Mountains School 
at Paintsville. With the Sisters taking up residence 
in the mountain communities of Hazard, Martin, 
London, Jenkins, and Lynch, advancement in Cath- 
olic education of mountain children has progressed. 
A Catechetical center was opened in Hazard in 
1947, under the care of the Sisters of St. Benedict, 
and a kindergarten was begun the same year; a kinder- 
garten was opened at Jenkins in 1950; a parish school 
was begun at London in 1950. In 1949, Victory-Noll 
Sisters were introduced into the Richmond mission field 
and at present care for the Richmond and Berea mis- 
sion areas. In the fall of 1952, two new Catholic schools 
were opened under the care of Sisters in the mission 
area, at Barbourville, a recently established parish, and 
at Lancaster, a recently established mission. The open- 
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ing of a school, earnestly desired at Pikeville, has had 
to be postponed for another year due to a dearth of 
Sisters. The congregation at London is at present in 
need of a larger school to accommodate the number of 
children in that area seeking admittance to a school 
under the training of Sisters.*° 


And yet in spite of the many achievements in the 
advancement of the Church in the Eastern Kentucky 
Missions, the mission field as such continues to present 
a challenge to the people of the Diocese. The numerous 
priestless and sisterless counties of the Diocese were a 
notable factor which induced Bishop Mulloy to launch 
his elaborate vocational program in 1946. In 1952, 
Bishop Mulloy appointed Reverend Hugh Milligan 
Diocesan Director of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, with the assignment of visiting each par- 
ish in the Diocese annually to make known the mission 
needs of the Diocese and to make the people of the 
Diocese more mission-conscious. 
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Chapter Eleven 


INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE DIOCESE OF COVINGTON 


The history of Catholic institutions in the Diocese 
is for the most part a story of the zealous work of 
Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods in the fields of educa- 
tional, charitable and missionary work. 


BROTHERHOODS IN THE DIOCESE 
OF COVINGTON 


Date of coming Bishop Introducing Type of work in 
to Diocese Name Community Diocese 
1862 Benedictine Brothers Bishop Carrell Missionary work and 
St. Vincent Arch- other projects 


abbey, Latrobe, Pa. 


1867 Brothers of Puy, Bishop Carrell Orphanage, (White 
France Sulphur) 


1869 Franciscan Brothers, Bishop Toebbe Orphanage 
Mount Alverno, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

1874 Brothers of the Holy Bishop Toebbe Education 
Cross 

1880 Xaverian Brothers Bishop Toebbe Education 

1885 Brothers of Mary Bishop Maes Education 
Dayton, Ohio 

1899 Benedictine Brothers, Bishop Maes Education and mis- 
St. Bernard Abbey sionary work 
Cullman, Alabama 


The history of Brotherhoods in the Diocese of 
Covington centers around the Brothers of Mary, who 
have served the Diocese during the past sixty-eight 
years. Except for the period during which the Fran- 
ciscan Brothers operated St. Joseph Orphanage, Cold 
Spring, 1869-1877, and the Benedictine Brothers of 
Latrobe were connected with St. Joseph Priory, Cov- 
ington, and Monte Casino, near Covington, the work 
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of Religious Orders of Brothers in the Diocese has been 
of a transient nature or of short duration. 


After Bishop Carrell introduced into the Diocese 
the Benedictine Fathers of St. Vincent Abbey, Beatty, 
Pennsylvania, February 13, 1858, Benedictine Brothers 
were assigned to the Covington Priory. A project un- 
dertaken by Reverend Odilo von der Green, O.S.B., 
Pastor of St. Joseph Parish, brought a number of Bene- 
dictine Brothers to Covington. Through his efforts an 
Altar Building Stock Company was formed. The work 
progressed under the efficient direction of Brother 
Cosmas Wolf, O.S.B. Brother Cosmas’ workshop was 
located in a frame building on Bush Street, on the site 
of the present Priory. The Altar Building Company was 
fortunate to secure the services of Johann Schmitt, a 
well known artist whose specialty was altar-painting, 
decorating and gilding. Altars in several churches and 
chapels of Covington, Cincinnati, Latrobe, Pittsburgh 
and Erie were made by the Covington “Altar Building 
Stock Company.” The present highly ornamented main 
altar and side-altars of St. Joseph Church, Covington, 
were constructed at the Bush Street shop. Some of the 
skillful collaborators of Brother Cosmas, whose names 
appear in the records of those years were: Brother 
Claud, O.S.B., Harry Gehring, William Grawe, Paul 
Gstrein, Philip Lohr, George Roese, Louis Steiner, and 
other gentlemen by the names of Becker, Dressman, 
Ewald, Geisler, Liebler, Meyer, Schroeder, Schroepfer, 
Wehrle, and Wessel.* 

Of interest too, is the account of the old Bene- 
dictine Monastery, known as Monte Casino, which was 
built in the 1870’s outside the city of Covington on 
a hill, which site for a short time during the Civil War 
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days had been known as Fort Henry. In 1877 the 
Benedictine Fathers of St. Vincent Archabbey bought 
from a Philadelphia Insurance Company a seventy- 
six acre tract of land at that site, to be used as a vine- 
yard. The Abbot of St. Vincent undertook the estab- 
lishment of such an institution, for the purpose of 
producing sacramental wines of the required purity. 
This project brought a number of Benedictine Brothers 
to Covington to work the thirty-acre vineyard and make 
wine. 

Monte Casino, the name of the old historic mon- 
astery of the Benedictine Order in Italy, became the 
name of the new Covington Monastery. As the wine- 
making industry increased, the monastery grew in 
size, its “U-shaped structure making an imposing 
sight. 

The upper slopes of the surrounding hills were 
terraced with retaining walls. The grape vines were 
trained to run on wires strung from wooden posts. The 
annual output for commercial purposes averaged five 
thousand gallons. The wine made from the first pressing 
of the grapes was sold as sacramental wine. The second 
and third pressings made wine which was sold under 
the name of “Red Rose Wine.” 

It was at that site too, that the little Monte Ca- 
sino Chapel Shrine, which enjoys popular attraction 
even today, was built. In 1878, after working hours, 
Brother Albert Soltis erected the famous little chapel 
in the front yard of the monastery and dedicated it to 
the Sorrowful Mother. The Chapel was built of lime- 
stone quarried on the monastery grounds. The little 
shrine, with its interior measuring approximately six 
by nine feet, and small stained-glass windows in its 
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eight foot side walls, has an altar in the arched front, 
above which is an image of the Sorrowful Mother hold- 
ing Christ in her arms after He was taken down from 
the cross. Over the door is an inscription in German, 
“There is no sorrow like my sorrow.” 


On a slope south of the monastery buildings, stood 
the monastery cemetery. Within its fenced confines, for 
years visitors beheld the crosses marking the graves of 
the Benedictine Brothers who had died in Kentucky, 
between 1880 and 1914. Last year the remains of the 
Religious buried in the little cemetery were removed 
to the Archabbey at Latrobe. 


Prohibition brought the wine-making industry of 
the Benedictine Brothers at Covington to an end, and 
the monastery was closed. For a time, the Brothers 
tried making legal wines under Government super- 
vision, but the venture proved unprofitable. Thereafter, 
the Benedictine Brothers of Monte Casino left Cov- 
ington, returning to their Monastery in Pennsylvania. 


From 1877 to 1888, Reverend Luke Wimmer, 
O.S.B., was Superior of Monte Casino Monastery. In 
1888, this office was held successively by Reverend 
Alphonse Heimler, O.S.B., and Reverend Paulinus 
Wenckmann, O.S.B. From 1888 to 1894, Reverend 
Sebastian Arnold, O.S.B., was Superior. His successor 
was Reverend Otto Kopf who held the office of Super- 
ior until 1908, when Father Arnold again became Super- 
ior for the following two years. From 1910 to 1917, 
Reverend Modestus Wirtner, O.S.B., was Superior of 
Monte Casino. In 1918, the Institution was formally 
discontinued, and at that time it was placed under the 
supervision of St. Joseph Priory, Covington.” 
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During the episcopate of Bishop Toebbe, Francis- 
can Brothers and Brothers of the Holy Cross worked in 
the Diocese. When Bishop Toebbe opened St. Joseph 
Orphanage, at Cold Spring, Kentucky, for boys on May 
12, 1869, the orphanage was placed under the super- 
vision of the Franciscan Brothers of Mount Alverno 
Protectory, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Brothers remained in 
charge of the orphanage for eight years. In 1876, when 
Bishop Toebbe transferred the management and respon- 
sibility of the orphanage to the St. Boniface Orphan 
Society, it was found necessary to revise the original 
agreement between the St. Boniface Society and 
the Franciscan Brothers. The following year, May 1, 
1877, the Franciscan Brothers relinquished _ their 
charge, and the orphanage was immediately placed 
under the care of the Sisters of Notre Dame. Bishop 
Toebbe, likewise, in 1874, invited the Brothers of the 
Holy Cross to the Diocese to teach at St. Mary Cathe- 
dral Parish school for boys, and they assumed charge 
of the school the following year.* 


After the introduction of the Benedictine Fathers 
of St. Bernard Abbey of Cullman, Alabama, into the 
Diocese, a story of interest is found of the Benedictine 
Brother who conducted the first parish school in the 
mountain section of the Diocese. In 1899, when Rev- 
erend Leo Mayer, O.S.B., took over the pastorate of 
St. Boniface parish at Jellico, the mother-parish of 
southeastern Kentucky, he undertook to establish a 
Catholic parish school. He had the porch of the rectory 
extended and enclosed to serve as a school room. For 
four years, 1899-1903, Brother Aemilian Kopps, O.S.B., 
in addition to his other duties, was the teacher at St. 
Boniface school. Despite the poverty of the place, the 
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school was a success, the average attendance being about 
twenty-five pupils, among whom were several Protest- 
ant and Jewish children. The teacher’s task in that 
mountainous region was indeed arduous but so great 
was his kindness, that he was ever gratefully remem- 
bered by those whom he taught. This work so cour- 
ageously started at Jellico was only of a few years dura- 
tion. The school had to be discontinued when Brother 
Aemilian was recalled to the Abbey in 1903.4 


‘ 


BROTHERS OF MARY 


1885—St. Joseph School for Boys, Covington, 1885-1927 

1925—Covington Catholic High School, Covington 

In 1885, the Society of the Brothers of Mary, 
which had been established in this country thirty-five 
years previously, with a Motherhouse at Dayton, Ohio, 
was introduced into the Diocese of Covington by Bishop 
Maes. At that time, the Very Reverend Aegidius 
Christoph, O.S.B., Prior and Pastor of St. Joseph Par- 
ish, Covington, feeling that the larger boys of the 
parish would receive a more appropriate training if 
they had male teachers, obtained permission from 
Bishop Maes to engage three Brothers of Mary from 
the Provincial Motherhouse at Dayton, Ohio. The three 
Brothers arrived in Covington in August, 1885, to take 
charge of St. Joseph Parish Boys’ school, Brother Joseph 
Miller, S.M., being designated as Principal. The third 
floor of the school building on Twelfth Street (between 
Greenup and Garrard Streets) was remodeled to serve 
as their residence. On the opening day of school in the 
fall of 1885, the Brothers registered one hundred and 
sixty-three boys. The excellence of their teaching was 
recognized at once. Esteem for the Brothers grew rap- 
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idly. The number of pupils increased steadily. On Aug- 
ust 5, 1907, St. Joseph Parish school acquired addi- 
tional property on Greenup and Trevor Streets adjoin- 
ing the school-yard. The brick building on the lot 
became the home of the Brothers, who took up resi- 
dence there in August, 1907. For a period of forty years 
the Brothers were exclusively engaged in conducting 
the elementary and commercial Boys’ school of St. 
Joseph Parish.” 


Covington Catholic High School 


In 1925, Bishop Howard requested the Brothers 
of Mary to open a Boys’ Central High School in the 
city of Covington. The Brothers agreed to undertake 
the new project. Monsignor Henry Tappert, Pastor of 
Mother of God Parish, offered the facilities of the 
parish school building to house the new Central High 
School. On August 28, 1925, Reverend Brother George 
Sauer, S.M., Provincial Inspector of the Brothers of 
Mary, came to Covington to make final arrangements 
with Bishop Howard for the opening of the school. 

Brother Anthony Weber, S.M., Director and Prin- 
cipal of St. Joseph Boys’ School was appointed Prin- 
cipal of Covington Catholic High School, as the new 
school was called. With the opening of Covington Cath- 
olic High School in 1925, one room on the first floor 
of Mother of God Parish school was given over to the 
group of forty boys, who formed the nucleus of the 
new High School. On November 8, 1925, Bishop 
Howard issued directives for the new Covington Cen- 
tral High School stating that “the classes were to be 
limited to thirty-five boys; the student body was not to 
exceed two hundred and fifty to three hundred boys; 
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conduct, application to study and work were to be the 
criteria for remaining in school.” 


In 1926, the enrollment increased to eighty-four, 
the student body at that time being accommodated in 
three classrooms. During the course of that year 
(1926), the Bishop and faculty discussed the addition 
of chemistry and physics laboratories, classrooms, sports, 
an augmented schedule of studies — all items of interest 
to a new High School foundation. On July 18, 1927, 
the two Brothers of Mary who had continued to teach 
at St. Joseph school were withdrawn from the Dio- 
cese, and the Brothers from that time confined their 
educational work in the Diocese to the recently estab- 
lished and growing Covington Catholic Central High 
School. 

On January 7, 1929, Brother Anthony Weber 
made application to the Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky, for the approval of the school by 
the State of Kentucky. During that year a representative 
of the State Department made a thorough inspection 
of the school, and on May 25, 1929, official notification 
was received that Covington Catholic High School had 
been accredited by the State as a First Class “A” High 
School. The school has continued to remain on the list 
of accredited Class “A” Schools of the State of Ken- 
tucky. In the same year, the school was accredited by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools.” 

On Sunday, May 7, 1950, a diocesan observance 
of the Centennial of the Brothers of Mary in the United 
States was held at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington, 
which occasion also marked the sixty-fifth anniversary 
of the Marianists in the Diocese of Covington. The 
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Centennial observance likewise commemorated the 
death of the Reverend William Joseph Chaminade, 
Founder of the Society, whose death occurred on Jan- 
uary 22, 1850.8 

With the opening of Covington Catholic High 
School in the fall of 1952, the increased enrollment 
presented an acute problem. It was evident that im- 
mediate action would have to be taken for the ex- 
pansion of facilities to enable the school to accommo- 
date the number of boys seeking admission. In May, 
1952, Bishop Mulloy appointed the Pastors of the area 
served by the school — Covington, West Covington, 
Park Hills, Ludlow and Fort Mitchell — members of 
a Planning and Building Committee for a new Cov- 
ington Catholic High School building.® The proposed 
new High School, which is to be built on a fourteen 
acre tract of land on Dixie Highway, Lookout Heights, 
will accommodate six hundred students.*° 
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Date of comin 
to Diocese 


1823 


1859 


1860 


1861 


1863 
1864 
1869 


1874 


1874 


1875 
1879 


1889 


1910 
1947 


1948 


1949 
1950 
1952 


SISTERHOODS IN THE DIOCESE 


g 
Name of Order 


Sisters of Charity of 
Nazareth 


Sisters of St. Bene- 
dict 

Sisters of the Poor of 
St. Francis (Hart- 
well) 

Sisters of St. Francis* 
(Oldenburg ) 
Ursuline Nuns* 


Visitation Nuns 
Sisters of Loretto* 


Sisters of Good Shep- 
herd 


Sisters of Notre Dame 


Sisters of 
(St. Louis) 


Sisters of St. Francis* 
(Rochester, Minn.) 
Sisters of Divine 
Providence 


Mercy* 


Sisters of St. Francis 
(Clinton, Iowa) 


Passionist Nuns 


Our Lady of Victory 
Missionary Sisters 


Carmelite Sisters 
Sisters of St. Rita 


Mission Helpers of 
the Sacred Heart 


Bishop Introducing 


Order 
Bishop Flaget 
of Bardstown 


Bishop Carrell 


Bishop Carrell 


Bishop Carrell 


Bishop Carrell 
Bishop Carrell 
Interim-Bish- 
op Carrell 
Bishop Toebbe 


Bishop Toebbe 


Bishop Toebbe 
Bishop Toebbe 


Bishop Maes 


Bishop Maes 
Bishop Mulloy 


Bishop Mulloy 


Bishop Mulloy 
Bishop Mulloy 
Bishop Mulloy 


*No longer in the service of the Diocese. 


Type of Work in 
Diocese 


Education; Hospital 
work; Colored Apos- 
tolate 
Education ; 
work 


Hospital work 


Hospital 


Education 


Education 
Education 
Education 


Education; Orphan- 
age work; Protective 
Home for Girls 
Education; Orphan- 
age work; Hospital 
work 

Hospital work 


Education 


Education; Hospital 
work; Colored Apos- 
tolate; Bishop’s Resi- 
dence 


Education 


Cloistered; Retreats 


for Women 


Missionary and Cate- 
chetical work; Vaca- 
tion Schools; Census 
work 

Home for Aged 


Home for Aged 


Census work; Confra- 
ternity work 
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URSULINE NUNS 


In the fall of 1863, Bishop Carrell introduced the 
Ursuline Sisters of Louisville, Kentucky, into the Dio- 
cese to aid in the expansion of educational facilities. 
The Sisters assumed the care of the schools at Corpus 
Christi, Newport, with Sister Leander and Sister Claire 
as the first teachers. Later the Sisters also took charge 
of the parish school of St. Francis Parish, Jamestown 
(Dayton). The Sisters departed from the Diocese dur- 
ing the episcopate of Bishop Maes, in 1901."? 


SISTERS OF MERCY 


In 1875, the Sisters of Mercy of St. Louis opened 
the second hospital in the Diocese at Lexington, at the 
invitation of Bishop Toebbe. The institution was dedi- 
cated in honor of St. Joseph, Sister Mary Joseph Bar- 
breu being the first Superior. Reverend John H. Bek- 
kers, Pastor of St. Paul Parish, Lexington, being anxious 
to establish a hospital in Lexington, inaugurated the 
project when he met two Sisters of Mercy from St. 
Louis, at SS. Mary and Elizabeth Hospital in Louis- 
ville in the summer of 1874. The Sisters of Mercy, who 
had stopped at the hospital for a few days, were look- 
ing for a suitable place to make a new foundation. 
Father Bekkers and the Sisters discussed the Lexington 
project, and the Sisters gladly accepted the opportunity 
to establish a hospital in Lexington. The undertaking 
received the ready approval of Bishop Toebbe. The 
following February, 1875, three Sisters of Mercy ar- 
rived in Lexington. They opened their hospital in 
the Diocese in a small rented house in the vicinity of 
present St. Paul Church. A few months later, Sister 
Mary Joseph, finding the place too small to serve the 
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needs of the institution, leased the home of the Goodloe 
family on the corner of Rose (Linden Walk) and Max- 
well Streets. The site at that time was outside of the 
corporate lines. The Goodloe property consisted of ten 
acres, having on it the family homestead, a small two- 
story frame house for the servants, and a few log cabins. 
The Sisters of Mercy conducted St. Joseph Hospital 
until 1877, when they were obliged to relinquish that 
charge and go to another field of activity. With their 
departure, the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth undertook 
the work of St. Joseph Hospital.” 

In 1876, the Sisters of Mercy of Dublin, Ireland, 
opened a school at Cynthiana. The school was situated 
on Church Street. The Sisters remained until 1881, 
when they departed from Cynthiana for Silver City, 
New Mexico, where they established a flourishing com- 
munity. In 1918, the Sisters moved to Prescott, Ari- 
zona.** 


SISTERS OF LORETTO 

The first Sisterhood organized in the United 
States, the Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross, 
was founded by Reverend Charles Nerinckx, in Marion 
County, Kentucky, in 1812. This pioneer Kentucky 
Order dedicated itself to the work of Christian edu- 
cation. Although not represented in the Diocese at 
present, the Order labored in the Diocese during the 
episcopates of Bishop Toebbe and Bishop Maes. 

During the episcopate of Bishop Toebbe these 
Sisters conducted the parish school at Paris, having 
taken charge of that school in 1869. After a few years 
at Paris, the Sisters were called to another field of 
activity. In 1901, the Sisters were reintroduced into 
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the Diocese by Bishop Maes to conduct St. Patrick 
school at Maysville. After the departure of the Sisters 
of the Visitation from Maysville in 1899, the parish 
school had been in the care of lay teachers. The Sisters 
of Loretto, going to Maysville in 1901, continued to 
conduct the parish school for nine years. Under these 
able teachers, St. Patrick Parish school ranked among 
the best of that area. In 1910, the Sisters of Loretto 
gave up the care of St. Patrick school, leaving the Dio- 
cese. They were replaced at Maysville by the Sisters of 
St. Francis of Clinton, Iowa.** 


NUNS OF THE MOST HOLY CROSS 
AND PASSION 


The history of the Order of the Nuns of the Most 
Holy Cross and Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
Diocese of Covington, dates back to April 10, 1947, 
when, at the invitation of Bishop Mulloy, a foundation 
was begun in the Diocese. At that time five Religious, 
four Choir Nuns and one Lay Sister, came from Our 
Lady of Sorrows Convent, Carrick, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, and established a convent at Marydale, Er- 
langer, Kentucky.*° 

The first foundation of the Sisters in America was 
established in Pittsburgh, in 1910, through the efforts 
of Bishop J. F. Regis Canevin, the Sisters coming from 
Corneto, Italy. A convent was founded in Carrick, a 
suburb of Pittsburgh, July 9, 1910. The present perma- 
nent convent was solemnly dedicated on May 28, 1911. 
The foundress, Mother Mary Hyacinth of the Sacred 
Heart, died on April 7, 1934. The Covington founda- 
tion, established in 1947, marked the fourth foundation 
of the Nuns in the United States.*® 
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Shortly after the purchase of Marydale Farm by 
the Diocese in 1946, one of the residential houses on 
the property was remodeled to serve as a temporary 
convent for the Passionist Nuns. The Marydale Con- 
vent became known as The Convent of the Sacred 
Passion. The original five members of the Erlanger 
Community were Mother Anna Maria, C.P.; Mother 
Gertrude, C.P.; Mother Matilda, C.P.; Mother Mary, 
C.P.; and Sister Gerard, C.P. 

The Congregation of the Passionist Nuns is a 
strictly cloistered, penitential and contemplative Order, 
founded by St. Paul of the Cross in Italy in the year 
1771. Whatever time is not spent in devotional and 
community exercises, is given to work proper to their 
vocation, such as the making of vestments and the pro- 
motion of retreats for lay-women. A portion of the 
convent is set aside for the purpose of such retreats. 
The first little temporary frame convent at Marydale 
was only large enough to accommodate the original 
Community as a residence, and did not offer accom- 
modations for lay-women retreats. In 1947, Reverend 
Nicholas Schneiders, C.P., was appointed the first 
Chaplain to the Convent of the Sacred Passion. 

On May 20, 1950, Bishop Mulloy laid the corner- 
stone of the present Convent of the Sacred Passion, 
located on Donaldson Highway, Erlanger. The convent 
was dedicated by the Bishop on January 24, 1951.17 The 
new convent offered ample accommodations for lay- 
women retreats. A program of spiritual retreats for 


the women of the Diocese was inaugurated May 4, 
F951; 


The Community at present has eight Nuns, one 
Novice and two Postulants.*® 
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OURSEADY OFSVICTORY. 
MISSIONARY SISTERS 


In 1948, Bishop Mulloy introduced into the Dio- 
cese the Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Victory from 
Victory-Noll, Huntington, Indiana. On September 8 
of that year, two Sisters took up their residence at their 
Convent Home on Sunset Avenue in Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, which became known as Divine Saviour Con- 
vent. The two Sisters were Sister Mary Eva and Sister 
Mary Geraldine.’® 


The Community of Our Lady of Victory Sisters 
was founded in 1918. Reverend John F. Noll, a priest 
of the Diocese of Fort Wayne, Indiana (and later 
Bishop of the Diocese), was a co-founder of the Com- 
munity with Reverend John J. Sigstein, a priest of the 
Archdiocese of Chicago. The Community was estab- 
lished under the legal title of the “Society of Missionary 
Catechists of Our Blessed Lady of Victory of America,” 
and until recent years was popularly known as the 
Society of Missionary Catechists. The Motherhouse, 
at Huntington, Indiana, which was dedicated July 15, 
1925, became known as Victory-Noll. 


Until 1938, the Society of Missionary Catechists 
existed as a diocesan Community in the Diocese of Fort 
Wayne. That year, His Holiness, Pius XI, granted re- 
cognition to the Community as a regular religious Com- 
munity with the right to admit members under perpet- 
ual vows. In 1947, the name was changed from Mis- 
sionary “Catechists” to Missionary “Sisters.” The 
demand for the Sisters has been greater than the Com- 
munity has been able to supply. The Sisters, devoted 
exclusively to mission work, have extended their ac- 
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tivities for the most part, to the West and Southwest 
of the United States.”° 

In 1948, Our Lady of Victory Missionary Sisters 
began mission work in the Richmond field, which in- 
cluded a number of priestless and churchless counties 
and which constituted an area of the Diocese in which 
there was no Catholic school. Since the arrival of the 
Sisters in Richmond, they have engaged in teaching 
religion to the children throughout the Richmond area, 
who, by force of circumstances, must attend public 
schools. They have also carried on an extensive pro- 
gram of home-visiting in the seven counties which con- 
stitute the field of their activity. 

In September, 1948, the Sisters opened a Cate- 
chetical Center at Richmond. The Richmond Com- 
munity numbers four Sisters. There are at present about 
one hundred and twenty-five children under instruction. 


CARMELITE SISTERS FOR THE 
AGED AND INFIRM 


Since the time of Bishop Maes, no Homes for the 
Aged had existed in the Diocese. During that time a 
Catholic Home for the Aged had long been an urgent 
need. Bishop Mulloy, shortly after his coming to the 
Diocese, turned his attention to this need. In November, 
1948, the Diocese purchased the forty-two acre Kramer 
estate at Ft. Thomas, Kentucky, which adjoined the 
property of the Ft. Thomas Rehabilitation Center, as 
a site for a Diocesan Home for the Aged Poor. The site 
was a part of the original Eli Kinney Highlands Home 
Subdivision of the 1860’s. At the time of the purchase 
of the estate, there were two buildings on the property, 
the historic old three-story stone “Kinney Mansion,” 
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and a smaller six-room frame building. In January, 
1949, the “Kinney Mansion” was remodeled to serve 
as a Home for the Aged. The smaller six-room house 
was converted into a convent for the Sisters.”* 

The Diocesan Home for the Aged was placed 
under the care of the Carmelite Sisters for the Aged 
and Infirm, a Religious Congregation founded in New 
York in 1929, under the direction of His Eminence 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes, with the Motherhouse located 
at Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, New York. In 
July, 1949, two Carmelite Sisters, Mother Mary Teresa, 
O.Carm., and Mother Mary Martin, O.Carm., arrived 
in the Diocese to oversee the final stages of the re- 
modeling of the new Diocesan Home for the Aged. 
The Home was blessed by Bishop Mulloy on December 
13, 1949, and received the name of Carmel Manor. It 
was the twentieth foundation of the Carmelite Sisters 
for the Aged in the United States.” 

Carmel Manor was opened in December, 1949, to 
men and women of the Diocese over sixty-five years of 
age, who met the qualifications set down by the Car- 
melite Sisters. Carmel Manor at present serves thirty- 
seven aged persons. From the very beginning, the Home 
has been filled to capacity, with a waiting list number- 
ing over two hundred, a fact which speaks of the need 
of considerable expansion.”* 


SISTERS OF ST. RITA 


The Sisters of St. Rita were introduced into the 
Diocese of Covington in 1950. The Order of Sisters of 
St. Rita was founded in Bavaria in 1911, and follows 
the rule of the Third Order of St. Augustine. In 1938, 
a little band of four Sisters came to this country from 
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Wuerzburg, Bavaria, establishing their first mission at 
New Hamburg, New York. In 1950, Bishop Mulloy 
invited this pioneer band of Sisters to the Diocese to 
take charge of Taylor Manor, the new Home for the 
Aged established at Versailles, Kentucky, which was 
opened in January, 1951. 

On February 14, 1951, two young ladies, Rita 
Marie Boyts and Mary McDonald, both of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, entered the novitiate at Versailles. On 
October 7, 1952, the two new novices made their pro- 
fession at St. Leo Church, Versailles.** 

The Sisters also serve in the domestic department 
at the Marydale Retreat House, during the summer 
months. 


THE MISSION HELPERS OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


In October, 1952, at the invitation of Bishop 
Mulloy, the Community of the Sisters of The Mission 
Helpers of the Sacred Heart established a House in 
Covington. It was the first convent of the Community 
established in Kentucky. At that time four Sisters, 
Sister M. Eucharista, Superior, Sister Marie Therese, 
Sister M. Kateri and Sister M. Julie took up residence 
in their new convent on East Eleventh Street. 


The Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart was 
founded in Baltimore, Maryland in 1890, under the 
patronage of His Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons, 
and was approved as a Pontifical Congregation in 1941. 
The Community was established for the purpose of 
helping Bishops and Pastors to extend the faith and 
to deepen the spiritual life of the people under their 
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care. The Motherhouse is located at Towson, Mary- 
land, near Baltimore. 

The special work of the Sisters consists in teach- 
ing Christian Doctrine, training lay catechists, taking 
parish census, visiting public institutions, such as 
hospitals and prisons. Working with the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine in the Diocese, the Order aims 
“to restore, strengthen and spread full Catholic life 
in the family and in the individual for the greater glory 
of the Sacred Heart.” The Sisters conduct Christian 
Doctrine classes for Catholic children attending public 
grade and high schools; they likewise conduct courses 
of instruction for Catholic adults who are in need of in- 
struction, as well as inquiry and convert classes for 
non-Catholics.”° 


SISTERS OF OUR LADY OF CHARITY 
OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


The first American foundation of the Sisters of 
Our Lady of Charity of the Good Shepherd was begun 
in Louisville, December 1, 1842, under the direction 
of Bishop Benedict Joseph Flaget, S.S., Patriarch of the 
West. At that time, the Sisters came to Kentucky from 
their General Motherhouse at Angers, France. Al- 
though the Sisters suffered much in Louisville, during 
the “Know-Nothing” days, they perseveringly laid the 
foundation for the present growth of the Order in this 
country.”°® 

A foundation of the Community was established in 
Cincinnati in 1857, at the request of Mrs. Sarah Peter 
and with the approbation of Archbishop John B. Pur- 
cell. On February 26, 1857, the Sisters took possession 
of a frame building located on the corner of Bank and 
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Baymiller, as their first convent. Additions were made 
to the institution on Bank Street from time to time as 
conditions demanded. In 1870, it was found advisable 
to purchase a farm at Carthage, Ohio, where the Con- 
vent of Our Lady of the Woods was established. That 
same year, the Province of Carthage was erected.”* 

The present Ft. Thomas community of Good Shep- 
herd Sisters came from the Carthage Province. ‘The love 
and care of Bishop Toebbe for the orphans made him 
eager to introduce the Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
into the Diocese, whose aims and accomplishments won 
recognition and appreciation wherever they went. The 
Sisters coming to Ft. Thomas had previously conducted 
a day nursery, the “Angel Guardian,” in Cincinnati. 
One of the Sisters, in a letter under date of February 
19, 1687, statés: 

The Ist of May, 1865, the house of the “Angel Guard- 

ian” was opened. Its first situation was on Lytle street. 

April 22, 1867, our sisters moved to Pearl street, 

where, on the first of October, 1872, the good mother 

M. of the Annunciation died. Their next move was to 

Newport, Ky., January 6, 1875, where they now own 

an extensive property.?8 

In 1873, Mr. Robert Beaton of Cincinnati donated 
a residence and farm to the Sisters south of Newport, 
Kentucky, in Highland Heights. The brick building 
was surrounded by a tract of eighteen acres, laid out 
in orchards.”® Subsequently, difficulties arose and it was 
deemed advisable to buy the property from Mr. Beaton. 
The original building soon proved too small to house 
the personnel of the convent and additions were made 
from time to time. The Sisters bravely endured the 
hardships connected with the founding of a new insti- 
tution. Their work was soon to win the esteem and aid 
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of generous benefactors, among whom were Mr. and 
Mrs. James Walsh of Covington. By 1881, there were 
seventy-two children under the care of the institution. 


In 1881, Mother Mary of St. Scholastica Steine 
undertook the erection of the present chapel adjoining 
the convent. The cornerstone for the building was laid 
by Very Reverend Eberhard Brandts, V.G., on Sep- 
tember 18, 1881. The new building, adjoining the 
convent on the west, was constructed of blue limestone. 
The Chapel, of Gothic design, was located on the 
second floor of the building in the shape of a Greek 
Cross, containing four separate apartments, with the 
main altar in the center of the Chapel, which has an 
octagon-shaped sanctuary. The apartments, each meas- 
uring about thirty by forty-five feet and with a seating 
capacity of about two hundred, were to serve as chapels 
for the Good Shepherd Sisters, the Magdalens, the 
orphans, and the other personnel of the institution. The 
Chapel was dedicated on Sunday, October 19, 1884, 
by Father Brandts.*° 


On July 2, 1885, the Sisters began the work of 
caring for problem girls. A special wing adjoining the 
Chapel was erected for these girls in 1890, making it 
possible for the Sisters to care for as many as one hun- 
dred and fifty girls. A priest’s rectory was built in 1895. 
The Sisters then turned their attention to the erection 
of the present convent building. The cornerstone was 
laid on June 28, 1903. Two years later, May 15, 1905, 
Bishop Maes dedicated the new convent building.** 


During 1908, the school building was completed 
and a fuller educational program inaugurated. Later 
a vocational unit was added to teach the girls domestic 
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science, sewing, fine embroidery, and electric machine 
operations. 


On December 28, 1925, the “Sister Magdalen 
Community” was established in the Ft. Thomas Con- 
vent. Sister Magdalen of St. Paul, Cleveland, Ohio, 
went to Ft. Thomas to begin the new Community, as- 
sisted by Sister Mary of St. Euphrasia O’Rourke, its 
first Novice Mistress. Bishop Howard blessed the tem- 
porary home of the Magdalens on the Feast of the 
Holy Innocents of that year. Financial conditions did 
not permit the building of a permanent convent for 
the Magdalen Community until 1944. A new building, 
the gift of the family of Mother Mary of the Com- 
passion MacEachen, was completed in 1946. On April 
10, 1946, Bishop Mulloy blessed the new four-story 
wing addition, which contained twenty-seven rooms.” 


On November 22, 1949, the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd at Ft. Thomas observed the Diamond Jubilee 
of the establishment of their foundation in the Diocese. 
At that time it was stated that the institution had cared 
for some ten thousand girls since its inception. 


The latest addition to the Good Shepherd Insti- 
tution was the new admittance department and gym- 
nasium for Our Lady of the Highlands School which 
was begun in the spring of 1952. The new building was 
dedicated by Bishop Mulloy on December 21, 1952.3? 


The work of the Good Shepherd Institution in- 
cludes a grade and high school, an orphanage, and a 
protective Home for girls. 
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VISITATION NUNS IN THE DIOCESE 


The original foundation of Visitation Nuns in 
the Diocese was at Maysville. From the Maysville 
Motherhouse foundations were sent to White Sulphur 
and to Paris. Later, during the episcopate of Bishop 
Maes, the foundations at Maysville and Paris were 
discontinued and the Sisters of these institutions left 
the Diocese. The White Sulphur foundation was moved 
to the present site of Cardome, near Georgetown. 


In 1864, at the request of Reverend Peter Mc- 
Mahon, Pastor of St. Patrick Parish, Maysville (1860- 
1867), Bishop Carrell invited the Visitation Nuns into 
the Diocese. On March 21, 1864, Father McMahon 
purchased property on the north side of Third Street 
in Maysville to serve as a Visitation Convent. On June 
6, 1865, Bishop Carrell canonically established the Visi- 
tation Community at Maysville. Sister Mary Gonzaga 
Carragher became the first Superior of the Maysville 
foundation. A few years later plans were made for a 
new Visitation Convent, a three-story, U-shaped 
structure, which would also offer more ample accom- 
modation for day and boarding students in their acad- 
emy. Under the guidance of Mother Mary Gonzaga, a 
woman of remarkable enterprise and progressiveness, 
the daughters of the best families of the State were soon 
numbered among the pupils, some of whom afterwards 
sought admission into the Novitiate. In addition to 
their day and boarding school, the Sisters also con- 
ducted St. Patrick Girls’ School.** 


The Maysville Academy conducted by the Sisters 
was incorporated under law as St. Francis de Sales 
Academy. From the Maysville foundation, communities 
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were established at White Sulphur and at Paris, the 
Academy at White Sulphur being known as Mount 
Admirabilis and the Academy at Paris as Academy of 
Mt. St. Joseph. By 1887, the Maysville Community 
had about twenty-five Professed Sisters; the White 
Sulphur Community, about ten; and the Paris Com- 
munity, about eighteen. 

In the 1890’s, the foundation at Maysville and 
Paris were discontinued. Because of the lack of stability 
of their institution at Paris, owing to the scarcity of 
Catholics in that vicinity, the Sisters sought permission 
to discontinue the institution. On August 6, 1891, 
Bishop Maes granted the Sisters at Mt. St. Joseph Con- 
vent, Paris, permission to accept an invitation to es- 
tablish a community at Tacoma, Washington. On June 
3, 1892, the Sisters’ property at Paris was sold. After 
thirty-four years at Maysville, the Sisters in that city 
felt that there was no future for their institution, and 
responding to a most cordial invitation of Bishop John 
L. Spalding of Peoria, Illinois, they left Maysville 
to begin a foundation in the Diocese of Peoria. The 
Bishop of Peoria offered the Sisters the choice of set- 
tling in Peoria, Moline or Rock Island. After considera- 
tion, Rock Island was decided upon. On August 15, 
1899, the Maysville community moved to Rock Island, 
Mother Francis Borgia Nolan being Superior at the 
time.*° 


Mount Admirabilis 
White Sulphur 
In 1875, the Sisters established their Convent, 
Mount Admirabilis, at White Sulphur, a place which 
had been inseparably associated with the history of the 
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Church in Kentucky. The new convent had an in- 
teresting historical setting. The old sulphur spring in 
the narrow dell was just beyond the convent grounds. 
Piles of stones could be seen on the hill above, the 
ruins of elaborate hotels, vestiges of “the antebellum 
days of social elegance and distinction,’ which had 
accommodated the élite of Kentucky and the South, 
when the White Sulphur Springs of Scott County drew 
large crowds annually to their healthful retreats. Then, 
too, nearby there was the site where the early church 
of White Sulphur stood, marked by the stones of its 
foundation. 

St. Stanislas’ College, established by Bishop Car- 
rell had prospered until the breaking out of the Civil 
War. When the College closed, an orphanage for boys 
was opened at the site, under the direction of a French 
Brotherhood. This venture, too, failed, and in 1875, 
the Sisters of the Visitation from Maysville laid the 
foundation of Mount Admirabilis, the second Convent 
of the Visitation Order in Kentucky. 

For nearly twenty-one years, the Sisters lived at 
White Sulphur and engaged in the work of Christian 
education. Notwithstanding the isolated location of 
White Sulphur, the Academy prospered and became 
one of the leading educational institutions of the South. 

The summer of 1875 was a summer of almost 
constant rain. The crops that year suffered almost total 
loss. It was on July 14, of that year, that a little colony 
of seven Sisters left their cloister at Maysville, to 
found a house of the Order at White Sulphur. This 
little band of Sisters was headed by their courageous 
Superior, Mother Mary Angela. By the following Sep- 
tember, the Academy was ready for its first school ses- 
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sion. Conspicuous among the first friends of the Sisters 
was Dr. C. K. Wallace of Frankfort who from the be- 
ginning evinced a deep interest in their institution. 

The venerable old church of St. Pius, up to the 
coming of the Sisters, had suffered neglect for many 
years. Under the attention and care of the Sisters, it 
soon began to take on a new appearance. In September 
of 1875, Mount Admirabilis opened its doors to fifteen 
boarders and a fairly large number of day pupils from 
the neighborhood. The neatness and tidiness of Mount 
Admirabilis soon became proverbial, for it had assumed 
a home-like appearance. 

The first increase in the Community was in No- 
vember of 1875, when two of the Maysville pupils re- 
ceived the habit of a Visitation novice. The ceremony 
was the first of its kind performed in the old historic 
church. The little church was filled to its utmost capa- 
city. Many non-Catholics from miles around witnessed 
the event.*° 

After three years at White Sulphur, the number 
of boarders reached the twenties, and more extensive 
quarters had to be provided. Thus in 1878, the Sisters 
erected a neat building offering facilities for study hall, 
play room, music room and dormitory for the girls. 
This met the demands until 1885, when other additions 
had to be made. Again in 1888 more buildings were 
erected, and by this time Mount Admirabilis had taken 
on the appearance of a little village.®” 

The school increased year by year until it num- 
bered as many as sixty boarders. The outstanding draw- 
back was the isolation of White Sulphur. Patrons began 
to feel that the journey of nine miles from a railroad 
station to a boarding school was not in keeping with 
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the progress of the times. Thus it became evident that 
the Sisters in the near future would have to seek an 
establishment nearer a railroad center. After twenty- 
one years, Mount Admirabilis had become a beautiful 
spot. Of interest are the reminiscences of a student of 
Mount Admirabilis: 


In the heart of a lovely bit of the far-famed blue- 
grass region of Kentucky nestled Mount Admirabilis 
among a grove of cedars. A lovelier spot would be hard 
to find, and it was amidst these surroundings that I 
spent those glorious years of girlhood, which will ever 
linger in memory’s chamber with a halo of pure gold 
about them. 

Life has carried me off and away from those dear, 
old times at White Sulphur, but the scenes of my school 
days will fade only when all else of this existence has 
been wiped away by the great, Unseen Hand. 

Even now I recall vividly the little spring wagon 
waiting for us at the station upon the morning of my 
arrival. The long dusty ride behind old Molly, as she 
trudged over the hills, encouraged by Willey’s frequent 
“get ep, Mollie.” 


The gray walls of the Academy seemed cold and 
dreary to me then, as they came suddenly into view, 
but it did not take me long to discover the kindly 
warmth and tender cheer within those walls; and now, 
in times of anxiety and care I turn invariably to the 
shelter of my Convent home as the happiest spot in all 
the world. 

In the midst of these fond recollections of happy 
days, comes the making of a mound of earth that cov- 
ered the form of one whose memory I shall always 
cherish. Deep was the grief in our happy Convent home 
when Sister Aloysius, our dear “little Mother” left us. 
She was ever the recipient of our girlish confidence, the 
sympathizer in our troubles, and the sharer of our 
joys.38 
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Cardome Convent 


Georgetown 


Finally, the Sisters were faced with the problem 
of locating near to better travel facilities as well as 
of possessing more extensive property upon which more 
commodious buildings could be erected. After a time 
the Sisters found available an estate less than a mile 
from Georgetown, the county seat of Scott County. 
The estate was situated on the crest of an eminence 
overlooking the Elkhorn Creek. It offered railroad fa- 
cilities and other conveniences. The Lexington-Cincin- 
nati road passed the entrance of the estate, and the 
Frankfort-Cincinnati trains stopped there. To the Sis- 
ters the location seemed ideally suited for their purpose. 
A beautifully proportioned and well preserved mansion 
with panelled woodwork and delicately turned spiral 
stairways stood on the property. 


The site of the new convent at Georgetown was 
an old historic mansion. The building had been erected 
in 1821 by Major Benjamin Stuart Chambers, an of- 
ficer in the War of 1812. Major Chambers had called 
his estate, “Acacia Grove,” a place of southern hospi- 
tality. Lafayette had been entertained there; so had 
Webster, Clay and many other distinguished guests. 
When Governor James F. Robinson had purchased 
the estate, he changed the name to Cardome (Cara 
domus), the name which the Sisters of the Visitation 
retained after purchasing it for their convent.*® 


On September 7, 1896, the Sisters left White Sul- 
phur and took possession of Cardome.*® The Academy 
building at the time was still unfinished, and both 
Sisters and pupils sought accommodations in the old 
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family mansion and the cottages on the premises. Spa- 
cious classrooms, study halls and dormitories were soon 
completed. A few years later, plans were made for the 
new Academy addition to the old mansion, as we know 
Cardome today, with its beautiful chapel of Roman- 
esque design on the second floor.** 


SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS 


In the history of the Diocese there have been four 
Communities of the Sisters of St. Francis engaged in 
educational and charitable work in the Diocese. The 
Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis of the Province of St. 
Clare, Cincinnati, who came to the Diocese in 1860; 
Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis, of Oldenburg, 
Indiana, who came to the Diocese in 1861; Sisters of 
St. Francis of the Congregation of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, whose Motherhouse is at Rochester, Minne- 
sota, and who came to the Diocese in 1879; and the 
Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis of the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, with 
their Motherhouse at Clinton, Iowa, who came to the 
Diocese in 1910. 


Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
(Clinton, Iowa) 

The Community of Sisters of the Third Order of 
St. Francis of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary was founded in this country in 1868. The 
General Motherhouse, Mt. St. Clare Convent, is lo- 
cated at Clinton, Iowa. 

This Community of Franciscan Sisters had its 
origin in Kentucky in connection with the Abbey of 
Gethsemani. In the latter part of 1848, a colony of 
Trappist Fathers from the Abbey of Melleray, near 
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Nantes, France, established Gethsemani Monastery in 
Nelson County on a farm which the Order had pur- 
chased from the Sisters of Loretto. On July 21, 1850, 
His Holiness, Pius [X, raised the Priory to the rank 
of an Abbey. The first Abbot was the Very Reverend 
Maria Eutropius, O.C.S.O. The monks conducted a 
free school for boys, as well as giving instruction on 
Sundays for the Catholics living within the vicinity of 
the Abbey. In 1868, Abbot Eutropius proposed to found 
a Community of Sisters to be known as the Sisters of 
La Trappe. However, his plans did not materialize and 
the candidates were invested in the habit of the Third 
Order of St. Francis by a Franciscan Friar from Louis- 
ville, later postulants being sent to the Franciscan Con- 
vent at Oldenburg, Indiana. During the episcopate of 
Bishop William G. McCloskey, Mount Olivet Convent 
in Nelson County, was moved to Shelbyville. In 1890, 
the little community moved to the Diocese of Dubuque, 
Iowa, settling first at Anamosa, and later in 1893, at 
Clinton, Iowa. The Motherhouse became known as St. 
Clare Convent.* 


In 1910, at the request of Reverend Patrick M. 
Jones, pastor of St. Patrick Parish, Maysville, to have 
the Sisters of St. Francis of Clinton, Iowa, to conduct 
St. Patrick School, which the Sisters of Loretto had re- 
linquished, Bishop Maes invited the Sisters to the Dio- 
cese. Since that time, the Sisters have remained in 
charge of St. Patrick Parish School. When St. Patrick 
High School was begun in 1926, the Sisters likewise 
staffed the new high school. St. Patrick schools are the 
only schools in the Diocese, as well as in the State of 
Kentucky, which are conducted by the Sisters. At 
present there are seven Sisters stationed at Maysville.*? 
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Sisters of St. Francis 
(Rochester, Minnesota) 


The Sisters of St. Francis of the Congregation of 
Our Lady of Lourdes were introduced into the Diocese 
from their Motherhouse at Rochester, Minnesota, in 
1879. The Order was established in this country in 
1877. 

In 1879, during the pastorate of Reverend Louis 
G. Clermont, these Sisters of St. Francis took charge 
of Holy Family Parish School at Ashland. From 1886 
to 1890, they likewise conducted Annunciation Parish 
School at Paris. 

Under the direction of these Sisters, Holy Family 
Parish School was recognized throughout the commun- 
ity as having outstanding commercial and music de- 
partments. The demand for the Sisters in the Diocese 
of Winona, Minnesota, occasioned the withdrawal of 
the Sisters from Ashland, in 1948. After almost seventy 
years of service at Holy Family Parish, the Sisters left 
the Diocese on June 12, 1948. They were replaced at 
Ashland by the Sisters of Divine Providence of Ken- 
tucky.** 


Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
(Oldenburg, Indiana) 


When the Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
of Oldenburg, Indiana, withdrew from St. Aloysius 
school, Covington, in the summer of 1952, it closed a 
chapter of the history of the Order of more than ninety 
years of service in the Diocese of Covington. Their 
work in the Diocese had been confined to parish school 
work. 
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In 1861, Bishop Carrell requested the Sisters of 
the Third Order of St. Francis who had their Mother- 
house at Oldenburg, to take charge of a number of 
parish schools in the Diocese. That year, the Sisters 
took over St. Stephen Parish School in Newport, and 
St. John Parish School in Carrollton. In succeeding 
years they extended their work to other schools in 
the Diocese. The record of their work in the Diocese 
is as follows: St. Stephen School, Newport, 1861-1876; 
St. John School, Carrollton, 1861-1875; Mother of God 
School, Covington, 1862-1874; St. Aloysius School, 
Covington, 1866-1952; St. John School, Covington, 
1866-1875; and St. Ann School, West Covington, 
1868-1875. 

Shortly after the introduction of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame into the Diocese by Bishop Toebbe in 
1874, the demand for the Sisters of St. Francis else- 
where caused the Sisters to relinquish all the schools 
in the Diocese of Covington, except St. Aloysius School 
in Covington. At the urgent request of Bishop Toebbe 
and Reverend Joseph Stephany, the Sisters engaged 
there were permitted to remain. The Sisters remained 
at St. Aloysius School during the succeeding seventy- 
eight years until the summer of 1952. At that time 
they were succeeded at St. Aloysius School by the Sis- 
ters of Divine Providence of Kentucky.*® 


Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis 
(Hartwell, Ohio) 


St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington 
The Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis were founded 
in Germany in 1845. The first foundation in the United 
States was established in 1858. The Order has two 
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Provinces in this country, the Eastern Province of St. 
Anthony of Padua, with the Provincial House at Mt. 
Alverno Convent, Warwick, New York; and the West- 
ern Province of St. Clare of Assisi, the Provincial House 
being St. Clare Convent at Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis who are in charge 
of St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington, belong to the 
Western Province of St. Clare of Assisi. 

Mrs. Sarah Peter, a noble and zealous woman of 
Cincinnati, was instrumental in bringing the Congre- 
gation of the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis to Amer- 
ica. Cardinal Von Geissel, Archbishop of Cologne, 
referred her to Mother Frances Schervier, foundress of 
the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis in the Archdiocese 
of Cologne, Germany. Five professed Sisters and a 
postulant, with Sister Augustine as Superior, left 
the Convent at Aix-la-Chapelle, Germany, on August 
10, 1858, arriving in Cincinnati, September 10. They 
took up temporary residence in the old St. Aloysius 
Orphanage on West Fourth Street, between John Street 
and Central Avenue. In October of that year, they were 
given the use of the home of Mrs. Peter, and were also 
given adjoining ground on which to build a Chapel. 
The Sisters later purchased other adjoining property, 
and began the erection of St. Clare Convent, which was 
completed in 1866.*° 


Two years after their arrival in Cincinnati, Bishop 
Carrell invited the Sisters to open a hospital in Cov- 
ington. In 1860, Covington had no place to which the 
sick poor could be taken for care and treatment. A 
number of charitably disposed women in Covington, 
headed by Mrs. Henrietta Cleveland, had sought to 
meet the need by founding a society devoted entirely 
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to the relief of the poor, but their society, exemplary 
as it was, could not meet all the needs. Learning of 
the work of the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis, Mrs. 
Cleveland approached Bishop Carrell on the possibil- 
ity of having Sisters in Covington. Bishop Carrell wrote 
to Mother Frances, requesting Sisters for hospital work 
in the Diocese of Covington. On November 3, 1860, 
three Sisters, Sister Antonia, Sister Laurentia and Sister 
Stylita were assigned to Covington.** 

A small three-story brick building on Seventh 
Street near Scott Street, formerly used as a grocery 
store, had been purchased by Bishop Carrell for them 
to begin their work in Covington. Until living quarters 
were ready for occupancy, the Sisters returned each 
night to St. Mary Hospital in Cincinnati. 


Covington’s first hospital, with a capacity of six- 
teen beds, was dedicated by Bishop Carrell on January 
6, 1861, under the patronage of St. Elizabeth. The first 
patient was received on January 23, 1861. The doctors 
of the city heartily welcomed the hospital, and cooper- 
ated with the Sisters in every way. Among the doctors 
connected with the hospital in its early years were Dr. 
Blau, Dr. Schwartz, Dr. White and Dr. Noonan. The 
establishing of a hospital at that time was a trying un- 
dertaking. The outbreak of the Civil War, in April, 
1861, made it doubly hard for the Sisters, as they de- 
pended upon the collection of alms for the maintenance 
of the sick under their care.*® 

Soon after the war began, wounded soldiers of 
both sides were brought to the hospital from the South- 
ern battlefields. During the summer of 1861, at the 
request of the Bishop, and with the permission of the 
Mother General, the Sisters established a foundling 
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home, in connection with the hospital, to care for the 
many orphaned children of the fathers killed in battle. 
Through the charity of Mrs. Sarah Peter, an adjoining 
frame house was purchased and fitted with about 
thirty cribs for this purpose. Later on another frame 
house was acquired for the same purpose, as the de- 
mands increased. This work of the foundling home was 
carried on to the great advantage of religion. When 
the Infant Home at Norwood, Ohio, was opened under 
the care of the Sisters of Charity, then the orphans of 
Northern Kentucky only were admitted to the St. Eliza- 
beth Home. The Sisters continued to conduct the 
Foundling Home until 1918.*° 


During the first year of operation, the hospital 
treated seventy-nine patients. Year after year, the 
number of patients increased until it became evident 
that the existing quarters could no longer serve the 
need of the city, besides the fact that the City Council 
was contemplating the erecting of a market place on 
that part of Seventh Street which was occupied by the 
hospital. At a meeting of the clergy called by Bishop 
Carrell in 1866, Reverend Conrad Rotter, Pastor of 
St. Stephen Parish in Newport, declared himself ready 
to take up the cause of a new hospital. With the per- 
mission of the Bishop, he undertook to solicit funds. 
At that time, a large building on Eleventh Street was 
being offered for sale. The building had been built in 
1840 to serve as a Baptist Theological Seminary, and 
during the Civil War it had been used as a Military 
Hospital. The site was a most desirable one for a hos- 
pital, the property being located on the highest point 
of the city, with extensive gardens surrounding the 
large building. On November 11, 1867, the college 
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building was secured through the efforts of Father 
Rotter. At the same time, the St. Elizabeth’s Society 
was founded to help with the financial burden of the 
Sisters.°° 


By the spring of 1868, the new hospital was ready 
for occupancy, with a capacity of one hundred and ten 
beds. On the Feast of Our Lady, Help of Christians, 
May 24, 1868, Bishop Carrell solemnly blessed the 
Hospital, and a few days later, the patients were trans- 
ferred to the new building. The frame buildings for the 
children were moved from Seventh Street, and placed 
on the grounds to the rear of the hospital building. 
In 1870, through the generosity of several benefactors, 
especially Mr. Jacob Wendel and Mr. Joseph Nurre, 
along with the generous public response, it was pos- 
sible to erect a building to serve as a Chapel. On March 
19, 1871, Bishop Toebbe dedicated the new Chapel. 
For a number of years, Retreats for the Clergy of the 
Diocese were held in the building. 


In 1872, an epidemic of smallpox raged in the 
city of Covington, and again in 1875. There was a small 
isolation hospital, located four miles from the city, to 
which the plague-stricken were removed. At the re- 
currence of the epidemic in 1881, some improvements 
were made but they were insufficient, and the lack of 
proper facilities caused great inconvenience to the 
Sisters, who had assumed charge of the patients. When 
an epidemic threatened Covington and the suburbs in 
the spring of 1901, a separate place of habitation was 
built for the Sisters, and they accepted care of the 
patients without any remuneration, on the condition 
that the City maintain the contagious hospital. 
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In 1874, a three-story brick house was built in the 
rear of the Chapel. This was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Heving, who wished to reserve a few rooms for them- 
selves during their lifetime, while the rest of the build- 
ing was to be used for hospital purposes. The Sisters 
were deeply indebted to these good people not only 
for the building, but also for their valuable estate in 
general, which they received after the death of Mr. 
Heving in 1891. In October, 1878, the Sisters ad- 
mitted to the hospital the inmates of the Poorhouse, 
while a new building was being constructed. The hos- 
pital from its very beginning had been and continued 
to be a refuge and comfort to thousands of sufferers 
for whom the Sisters unceasingly labored, regardless 
of creed, color or race.”* 

Through the years, St. Elizabeth Hospital under- 
went considerable changes and improvements both in 
its wards and buildings. By the end of 1875, twenty- 
three hundred and eighty patients had been treated in 
the hospital. The records for the year 1907 show that 
one thousand and eight patients were admitted that 
year. The sum total of patients admitted up to Decem- 
ber, 1907, had been eighteen thousand two hundred 
and twenty-six, not including children or smallpox 
cases. From 1905, the hospital has had well-equipped 
operating rooms with up-to-date surgical appliances.” 


The necessity of a new building had been appar- 
ent for a number of years. With the approval of Bishop 
Maes, property on Eastern Avenue was secured. Ground 
was broken for the erection of the present hospital on 
August 2, 1911. Judge Frank M. Tracy voluntarily 
offered to form a committee of citizens to start a cam- 
paign to solicit subscriptions for the raising of funds. 
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Likewise Very Reverend James L. Gorey, Chancellor 
of the Diocese and Chaplain of the institution for 
twenty-one years, rendered valuable assistance in many 
difficult situations.”® 

The cornerstone of the new building was laid on 
June 14, 1912, by Father Gorey. As the building pro- 
gressed, a group of ladies interested in the work of the 
Sisters, of the various parishes of Covington, Newport, 
Ludlow, Bellevue, Dayton, and surrounding towns, es- 
tablished a charitable society for the benefit of the 
hospital. The society became known as the “Circle of 
Mercy,” its object being to provide help to carry on 
the Sisters’ charitable program. The first meeting of 
the “Circle of Mercy” was held May 1, 1912, and from 
that time the group has proved itself staunch friends of 
the institution.” 

In 1914, the hospital was blessed privately on its 
completion, owing to the absence of Bishop Maes, and 
on Sunday August 2, 1914, it was opened for public 
inspection. Each year new methods were adopted to 
keep pace with the progress made in the science of 
medicine and surgery, new equipment being installed 
in accordance with the demands of a modern institu- 
tion.” 

The establishment of a laboratory at St. Elizabeth 
Hospital was made possible in 1909, by a liberal con- 
tribution of Mr. Nicholas Walsh, which enabled the 
hospital to make use of the methods of modern labor- . 
atory technique in the diagnosis of diseases. The original 
laboratory was located in a small, coal-oil heated room 
in the basement of the old hospital on Eleventh Street. 
In 1914, with the completion of the new hospital, the 
laboratory department fared better. The present mod- 
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ern laboratory had its inception in 1925. With the ad- 
vent of X-ray in hospital work, in 1895, St. Elizabeth 
Hospital became progressively interested in the use of 
X-ray and continuously equipped itself for the rapid 
progress of X-ray-Roentgenology. In 1915, arrange- 
ments were made to establish a training school for 
nurses in connection with the institution.’® 

In 1919, at the suggestion of a local physician, 
Bishop Brossart expressed to the Sisters his desire that 
a maternity department be established at the hospital. 
Shortly thereafter, with the sanction of the Mother Gen- 
eral, it was decided to convert what was then a chil- 
ren’s Home into an obstetrical unit. Accordingly, it was 
agreed to transfer the sixty children to the various 
orphanages. Work of remodeling was begun in 1919, 


and the doors of the new department were opened 
March 24, 1920. 


To keep abreast with the times, St. Elizabeth 
School of Nursing, conducted by the Sisters of the Poor 
of St. Francis, was organized in the year 1915. It was 
registered with the State Board of Nurse Examiners of 
Kentucky, its graduates thus becoming entitled to take 
the State examination for Registered Nurses. The 
school today is an integral part of the hospital, and 
is under the control of a School of Nursing Committee, 
which is directly responsible to the Sister Superintend- 
ent of the hospital. At the time of the Diamond Jubilee 
of the hospital, in 1935, the hospital was annually 
treating about five thousand patients. On April 9, 
1946, a new children’s orthopedic unit, presented to the 
hospital by the Rotarians of Northern Kentucky, was 
opened. By 1949, an integrated departmentalized clini- 
cal laboratory combining the most modern scientific 
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equipment, which had been begun in 1942, was brought 
to completion.** 

For many years the need of adequate facilities for 
patients suffering from contagious diseases had grown 
more demanding for Northern Kentucky. Such patients 
were obliged to seek treatment and care in Cincinnati 
hospitals. The polio epidemic of the early 1940’s ac- 
centuated the urgency of this need. From August 15 
to September 10, 1945, a community campaign was 
conducted to supply such a unit at St. Elizabeth Hos- 
pital. The campaign was directed throughout the 
counties served by the hospital, — Kenton, Campbell, 
Bracken, Mason, Boone, Grant, Pendleton, Carroll, 
Gallatin and Owen. The program of expansion called 
for a new nurses’ home, and on its completion the part 
of the hospital formerly occupied as the nurses’ 
quarters was to be converted into a contagious disease 
unit, including a psychiatric department.°® 

Ground breaking for the new nurses’ home, to be 
known as Tarcisia Hall, in honor of Mother Tarcisia 
Marie, S.P.S.F., who had reorganized the St. Elizabeth 
School of Nursing in 1929, took place on March 19, 
1949. The cornerstone for the building, at Twentieth 
and Denver Streets, was laid on November 19 of the 
same year. Tarcisia Hall, providing accommodations 
for about two hundred student nurses, was dedicated by 
Bishop Mulloy, on August 26, 1950. The renovation 
of the northwest wing of the hospital to serve as a con- 
tagious unit was undertaken in 1951.°° 

St. Elizabeth Hospital at present is staffed by 
twenty-six Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis. On No- 
vember 22, 1945, the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis 
observed the Centenary of the founding of their Order. 
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On Easter Sunday, March 25, 1951, Perpetual Adora- 
tion was begun in the Hospital Chapel.” 


THE SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 


Notre Dame Convent St. Joseph Heights 
Fifth Street Provincialate and Novitiate 
Covington of Covington Province 
1784 - 1927 Since 1927 


1874—Mother of God School, Covington 

1875—St. Augustine School, Covington 

1875—St. John School, Covington 

1875—St. Augustine School, Augusta 

1875—St. John School, Carrollton 

1875—Academy of Notre Dame, Covington 
1876—St. Mary School, Alexandria 

1876—Sacred Heart School, Bellevue 

1876—St. Stephen School, Newport 

1877—St. Joseph School, Cold Spring 

1877—St. Joseph Diocesan Orphanage, Cold Spring 
1909—St. John School, John’s Hill 

1928—Villa Madonna College, Covington 

1930—St. Agnes Chapel School, Park Hills 
1949—St. Joseph Heights Kindergarten, Covington 
1950—St. Mary High School, Alexandria 
1950—Notre Dame Hospital, Lynch 

1950—Notre Dame Kindergarten, Lynch 

1952—St. William School, Lancaster 


The Sisters of Notre Dame of Covington constitute 
a branch of the Congregation founded in Germany in 
1850, with the Motherhouse in Milhausen, Germany. 
The first foundation in the United States was in 1874. 
The introduction of the Sisters into the Diocese of 
Covington was in the same year as the first American 
foundation. The present Covington Province was es- 
tablished in 1924. 
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When the Sisters of Notre Dame were expelled 
from Germany during the Kulturkampf, this Com- 
munity of Religious women, who had repeatedly been 
given the highest government testimonial as most ef- 
ficient teachers, found a warm welcome in the United 
States. At the request of Father F. Westerholt, pastor 
of St. Peter Church, Cleveland, Ohio, Bishop Richard 
Gilmour of Cleveland invited the Community to the 
Diocese of Cleveland. On Saturday, July 4, 1874, the 
exiled Mother General accompanied by eight Sisters 
arrived in New York and the following day reached 
Cleveland. Their first home was a small frame house 
near St. Peter Church in Cleveland. Two months after 
their arrival they took charge of the girls’ school of 
St. Peter Parish. In the meantime, Bishop Toebbe 
extended an invitation to the Sisters to establish a 
community in the Diocese of Covington, and take 
charge of Mother of God Parish School in Covington. 
Covington became the provincial center around which 
one affiliation after another sprang up. However, in 
1878, the Provincial House of the Order was perma- 
nently established in Cleveland, and Covington with 
its affiliations, constituting a district, was subject to 
the Provincial House of Cleveland until 1924.%1 


The first Superior of the Covington Community 
was Sister M. Odilia, S.N.D., who with Sister M. Ig- 
natia, S.N.D., began work at Mother of God School 
in August, 1874. On their arrival in Covington, these 
two Sisters resided at St. Elizabeth Hospital until a 
house was suitably arranged on Montgomery Street 
near the school. The arrival of Sister M. Modesta, a 
sister of Bishop Toebbe, with a group of Sisters, neces- 
sitated more extensive quarters. Accordingly, in 1875, 
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the first wing of the present Academy building on Fifth 
Street was erected, being dedicated on July 26, 1876, 
to serve as a convent and an academy. During the 
course of the next three years, 1875-1877, the follow- 
ing affiliations were established in the Diocese, in some 
cases replacing the Sisters of St. Francis who had with- 
drawn from a number of charges in the Diocese — 
parish schools at St. Augustine and St. John in Cov- 
ington; St. Augustine, Augusta; St. John, Carrollton; 
Sacred Heart, Bellevue; St. Stephen, Newport; St. 
Mary, Alexandria; and St. Joseph Orphanage at Cold 
Spring. By 1897, both the Sisters’ quarters and the 
Academy needed additional space. Thus, Reverend 
Mother Cecilia, on her first official visit to America, 
purchased several adjoining buildings, which included 
the site where the first Catholic church in Covington 
had been erected in 1833. The west wing of the present 
Academy was at that time erected. After four years, 
the building again proved to be inadequate. In 1901 
the chapel wing was built, thereby providing more 
classroom space in the building proper. On September 
17, 1901, Bishop Maes laid the cornerstone of the new 
Chapel. The new Chapel, ninety by forty feet, was 
dedicated by the Bishop, in honor of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel, on February 24, 1902.° 


In 1907, in accordance with the repeatedly ex- 
pressed wish of Reverend Mother Cecilia to have a 
rural home for the Sisters, Sister M. Armella, S.N.D., 
at that time Superior of the Covington District, set 
about to locate a suitable location for such a convent. 
As a result, the present site of St. Joseph Heights on 
the Lexington Pike was obtained, which was intended 
to serve as a summer home for the Sisters during va- 
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cation, as well as a home for the aged and convalescent 
members of the Community. In 1911, the adjoining 
Heck estate was purchased, and three years later, 1914, 
the property was further extended, making a total of 
fifty-four acres. From the time the new property was 
acquired, at first two Sisters went back and forth daily 
to The Heights to look after the affairs of the farm. 
Later a third Sister was added to do this work, and for 
several years they occupied the little brick home on the 
property. In 1912, they moved into a larger frame 
building on the newly acquired property, at the same 
time opening a boarding and day school for small girls. 
About that time Sister Mary Armella was obliged to 
return to Europe on account of her health. She was 
succeeded in the office of Superior successively by Sister 
Mary Waltrudis, Sister Mary Evarista, and by Sister 
Mary Anthony until her death in 1924.%° 


During Sister Mary Anthony’s administration the 
proposed project of erecting a home for the Sisters at 
The Heights began to develop into a reality. Reverend 
Mother Cecilia, whose last visit to this country ex- 
tended from 1921-1924, was eagerly in favor of the 
project and had done all in her power to promote 
its execution. Mother Mary Cecilia, Superior General 
of the Congregation of Notre Dame, showed keen 
interest in the Covington foundation. She was the 
first to propose the idea of a convent outside the 
city of Covington. To this end, in 1907, she had 
suggested the purchase of the tract of land on the 
Lexington Pike. World War I had prevented immediate 
realization of her plans. But in 1921 she approved the 
first plans for a building, and she herself petitioned 
the sanction of ecclesiastical authorities. At the same 
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time, the convent cemetery adjoining the new convent 
was laid out under her direction. She had always ex- 
pressed the wish to be buried in Covington, the scene 
of her early labors, where, as a very young nun, she had 
taught music at the Academy on Fifth Street. After 
much deliberation it was deemed necessary that a “Lay 
Organization” be formed for the purpose of enabling 
the Sisters to expand their work. Accordingly, on Octo- 
ber 20, 1922, with the advice and consent of ecclesiasti- 
cal Superiors, the “St. Joseph Heights Home Associa- 
tion” was organized. Mother Cecilia in person ap- 
pealed to its members for assistance in the new adven- 
ture, and from that time until the day of her death in 
1925, she retained a sympathetic interest in all the 
affairs of the Association. Membership in the Associa- 
tion was extended to include representatives in every 
city and town in the vicinity.* 

Meanwhile, a change had taken place in the or- 
ganization of the Sisters of Notre Dame in the United 
States. Since 1878, the Cleveland House had been the 
Provincial Home of the Community in this country. 
In less than fifty years, the Superiors there had become 
responsible for thirty-five houses in the Cleveland Dio- 
cese, twenty-six in the Toledo Diocese, and seventeen 
in the Diocese of Covington and Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati, including in all about seven hundred Sisters. In 
1924, Reverend Mother Cecilia divided the Cleveland 
Province, Christ the King Province, into three Prov- 
inces, Cleveland remaining the center of one, while 
Toledo and Covington, with the permission of the re- 
spective Ordinaries, were made headquarters of the 
new provinces. The new Province established at Cov- 
ington became known as the Immaculate Heart of 
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Mary Province. Sister Mary Angela of Cleveland was 
appointed first Superior of the new Covington Prov- 
ince.*” 

As a result of these changes, plans for the building 
at The Heights had to be altered. It was now necessary 
to erect a Provincial House to accommodate a noviti- 
ate and school for candidates, as well as a convent. 
Since conditions at the Fifth Street Convent were con- 
gested, the immediate erection of the new edifice was 
imperative. In March, 1926, Bishop Howard granted 
permission for the erection of a Provincial House in 
Covington. Ground was broken on March 19, 1926. By 
September, the work was sufficiently far advanced for 
the laying of the cornerstone. The new St. Joseph 
Heights Provincial House and Convent was solemnly 
dedicated by Bishop Howard on Sunday, November 
bein dle Pay ah 

On August 22, 1949, Feast of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, the Sisters of Notre Dame observed 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the coming of their 
Congregation to Covington and the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Province of Cov- 
ington. In 1950 the Sisters of Notre Dame celebrated 
the Centenary of their foundation in Germany. 


Notre Dame Academy 


Covington 


Notre Dame Academy on Fifth Street had its be- 
ginning in 1875, the year after the arrival of the Sisters 
of Notre Dame in Covington. The Academy opened 
in the fall of that year with an enrollment of seven 
pupils. In that year, the Sisters erected a four-story 
building on Fifth Street, to serve as convent and acad- 
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emy, which was dedicated on July 26, 1876. Additional 
wings as well as a fifth floor were later added to the 
building. With the removal of the convent to St. 
Joseph Heights, in 1927, the Fifth Street building was 
given over entirely to the Academy. 

From the beginning, the Academy was open to 
both elementary and high school students. In 1937, 
the elementary department was discontinued in order 
to devote the entire work of the institution to the high 
school level. 

Notre Dame Academy was accredited by the State 
of Kentucky in 1923 and received an “A” rating. Since 
1928, the Academy has received the “A” rating given 
by the Southern Association of Secondary Schools. In 
1938, the Academy was selected as the practice-teach- 
ing school for the students of Villa Madonna College 
who were majoring in the teaching profession. This 
required the heads of the various departments at the 
Academy to be certified critic teachers. In 1943, the 
Academy was evaluated by the Southern Association 
and given the rating “Superior.” The Alumnae Asso- 
ciation of Notre Dame Academy held its Silver Jubilee 
on February 12, 1936.°° 


St. Joseph Orphanage 
Cold Spring 


St. Boniface Orphan Society, in which is vested 
the management of the affairs of St. Joseph Orphan- 
age at Cold Spring, was organized by Reverend Con- 
rad Rotter, pastor of St. Stephen Parish, Newport, in 
1866. All the Catholics of Campbell County, especially 
those of Newport and Dayton were urged to become 
members of the Society. On August 14, 1866, a Con- 
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stitution and By-Laws were adopted by the Society. 
In 1869, by mutual agreement, the funds of the Society 
were transferred to Bishop Toebbe for the purpose of 
supporting and educating the orphans of the Diocese. 
With these funds in hand, Bishop Toebbe on May 9, 
1870, acquired the Walsh farm at Cold Spring, Ken- 
tucky, about five miles from Newport, on the Newport 
and Alexandria Turnpike. This piece of property con- 
sisted of one hundred and twenty-five acres, upon which 
was situated an eight-room residence, as well as barns 
and other buildings.®® Bishop Toebbe selected St. 
Joseph as the Patron of the Institution, and the new 
orphanage became known as St. Joseph Orphan Asy- 
lum. It was designated as a diocesan orphanage for 
orphan boys.”° 


On May 12, 1869, the orphanage was opened 
under the supervision of the Franciscan Brothers of 
Cincinnati, Brother Bernardine being the first Superior. 
The number of applications for admission increased so 
rapidly, that the original building was found wholly 
inadequate. Ever eager to offer the orphans of the 
Diocese a comfortable home, Bishop Toebbe took steps 
to make possible more suitable accommodations. Thus 
in 1871, a commodious building was erected at the 
cost of fifteen thousand dollars, and on June 21, 1871, 
the dedication of the new building and the fifth an- 
niversary of the St. Boniface Orphan Society were 
celebrated simultaneously. An unfortunate development 
followed the erection of the building. The general 
contractor had collected in full the amount due to him, 
but he had failed to settle with the sub-contractors. 
The latter in turn sued the Society for the full amount 
due under the contract. The Society was judged liable 
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for the amount of the contract. Pursuant to an order 
of Court, the institution was sold on December 13, 1875. 
The following year, 1876, the orphanage again became 
the property of the St. Boniface Orphan Society, three 
of its members having purchased it in the name of 
the Society. Thereupon, Bishop Toebbe, on May 16, 
1876, transferred the property to the St. Boniface 
Orphan Society, vesting the management and respon- 
sibility of the institution in the Society.” 


This financial disaster was a severe blow to the 
institution, a debt of thirty thousand dollars hanging 
over it. Many of the members of the St. Boniface So- 
ciety had become discouraged and had resigned. Ac- 
cordingly, the Society was reorganized to instill a re- 
newed energy into its work, and membership was great- 
ly increased. Owing to the changed conditions brought 
about since the beginning of the institution, it was 
found necessary at the beginning of 1876, to revise 
the original agreement made between the Society and 
the Franciscan Brothers. On May 1, 1877, the Francis- 
can Brothers found it necessary to relinquish their 
charge of the institution. 


With the departure of the Brothers, the orphanage 
was placed under the care of the Sisters of Notre Dame 
on May 1, 1877. At that time, it was deemed advisable 
to incorporate the Society and on February 4, 1878, 
the State Legislature granted a charter of incorpora- 
tion, under the name of “The Saint Joseph’s Orphan 
Asylum of Campbell County, Kentucky.””’ From that 
time on, during the episcopate of Bishop Toebbe, the 
orphanage was well supported and its financial stand- 
ing was good.” 
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But less than two months after the death of Bishop 
Toebbe, on June 30, 1884, the orphanage was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. Under the direction of the 
Very Reverend Eberhard Brandts, Administrator of 
the Diocese, the St. Boniface Society decided to build 
a new building. On September 1, 1884, Father Brandts 
laid the cornerstone of the new orphanage, and in 
December of that year, the orphans were moved into 
their new home. Although the building was not fully 
completed, Bishop Maes dedicated the new building 
on Pentecost Monday, May 25, 1885." 

St. Joseph Orphanage up to that time had been 
opened to boys of the Diocese. In August, 1885, Bishop 
Maes opened the doors of the Institution to girls also 
and established it as a Diocesan Orphanage for all 
boys and girls of the Diocese. Accordingly, a suitable 
revision was made in the Constitution of the Society 
and the statues pertaining to its management.” 

The matter of support of the newly established 
Diocesan Orphanage was placed on the agenda of the 
Second Synod of the Diocese, September 28-30, 1886. 
The orphanage at the time was heavily in debt due to 
the erection of the new building following the 1884 
fire. The letter of convocation of the Synod, August 
30, 1886, offered proposals for discussion of the support 
of the orphange, including the proposals that the Cor- 
poration, which owned the property, pay the existing 
debt on the orphanage, and the Diocese assume the 
responsibility of supplying the maintenance of the in- 
stitution; or its support be met by pro rata taxation 
on each congregation; or by collections as hitherto in 
vogue. The Synod decided that its maintenance be con- 
tinued by a plan of charity through voluntary offerings 
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or, lacking them, by means designated by the Bishop 
and his Consultors.”° 


For the second time in the history of the institution, 
the orphanage was destroyed by fire in June, 1888.7 
At that time, Bishop Maes and the Committee of the 
members of the Society took under consideration vari- 
ous plans for the future of the orphanage. It was pro- 
posed that for better protection it should be built nearer 
Newport. It was likewise proposed that the St. Joseph 
Orphanage be combined with the St. John Orphanage 
in Kenton County to form one Diocesan Orphanage. 
On July 17, 1888, Bishop Maes held a meeting with 
a group of priests to discuss the rebuilding of St. Joseph 
Orphanage. The Bishop and the majority of the priests 
favored the enlarging of the Covington orphanage, the 
consensus of opinion being that the St. Joseph Orphan- 
age should be combined with St. John’s and that St. 
John Orphanage be made adequate to accommodate all 
the orphans of the Diocese. It was, however, decided to 
allow the Orphan Societies of the two institutions in- 
volved to decide this issue. In the event that the two 
Societies agreed to unification, Bishop Maes set forth 
the stipulations whereby St. John Orphanage would 
become the Diocesan orphanage.*® 

At a meeting of the St. Boniface Orphan Society, 
July 29, 1888, it was decided not to rebuild St. Joseph 
Orphanage, but rather to see what arrangements could 
be made for unification of the two orphanages. In the 
early part of August, 1888, the Committee of Directors 
of St. John Orphanage in Covington informed Bishop 
Maes that the proposition of unification of the two 
orphanages was not acceptable to the Society. Ac- 
cordingly, at a meeting of St. Boniface Orphan So- 
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ciety, August 19, 1888, it was resolved to rebuild the 
institution. Since a more suitable site near Newport 
was not available, it was decided to rebuild on the old 
site. A committee of five men, under the direction of 
two priest directors, Reverend Herbert Thien and 
Reverend Stephen Kramer, undertook the building of 
the present orphanage.” 

In the meantime, after the fire of August 13, 1888, 
the Sisters of Notre Dame returned to their convent 
in Covington. The orphan children were taken care 
of in various ways: sixteen girls were accommodated 
by the Covington orphanage; fourteen boys were taken 
by Father Jessing of Columbus, Ohio, and the remain- 
ing were sent to their respective relatives or friends. 
The new building had progressed sufficiently to warrant 
the return of the Sisters by May 1, 1889; and on May 
12, the orphans returned to the new St. Joseph Orphan- 
age. The orphanage was dedicated by Bishop Maes on 
July 14, 1889. To place the St. Boniface Society on a 
more solid basis, on February 23, 1893 the Society was 
reincorporated under the laws of the State of Ken- 
tucky.*° 

In 1901, a new wing was added to the building 
including a Chapel on the third floor, the cornerstone 
being laid by Bishop Maes on May 30, 1901. On the 
following October 13, the Bishop blessed the new 
Chapel and annex.** 

On Sunday, June 4, 1916, St. Boniface Orphan 
Society celebrated its Golden Jubilee. That same year 
a new addition, to be used as a school, was built to the 
orphanage. The former school building, which had 
been the first structure to be erected on the grounds, 
was then remodeled to serve as an infirmary. On Sun- 
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day, October 8, Reverend George J. Kaufman dedi- 
cated the new addition.* 


On Sunday, July 20, 1941, the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of St. Joseph Orphanage was observed with 
a Solemn Jubilee Mass.** The orphanage at present is 
staffed with fourteen Sisters of Notre Dame. There are 
about eighty-five orphan children under the care of 
the institution. 


Notre Dame Hospital 
Lynch 


In 1950, at the request of Bishop Mulloy, the 
Sisters of Notre Dame of Covington took over the hos- 
pital at Lynch, Harlan County, Kentucky. The Lynch 
hospital, which had been erected in 1925, having a 
fifty-bed capacity, had formerly operated under the 
direction of coal mining interests. It was a central hos- 
pital for an approximate population of ten thousand, 
situated in the heart of a coal mining area. 


On December 1, 1950, Mother Mary Joseph, 
S.N.D., Provincial Superior of the Notre Dame Sisters, 
sent three Sisters to the Lynch hospital. On January 1, 
1951, the Sisters took complete control of the hospital. 
Notre Dame Hospital, as the institution then became 
known, was the first hospital to be conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame of the Covington Province.* 
The Lynch hospital is at present staffed with six Notre 
Dame Sisters. 
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SISTERS OF SAINT BENEDICT 


Covington 


- 1859—St. Joseph Parish School, Covington 
1863—St. Walburg Academy, Covington 
1871—St. John Orphanage, S. Ft. Mitchell 
1875—Annunciation Parish School, Paris 
1880—Holy Guardian Angels Parish School, Sanford- 

town 
1884—St. Benedict Parish School, Covington 
1891—Holy Cross Parish School, Latonia 
1899—St. Henry Parish School, Erlanger 
1904—-Villa Madonna Academy, Covington 
1905—Holy Cross High School, Latonia 
1916—St. Joseph Parish School, Crescent Springs 
1916—St. Benedict Commercial School, Covington 
1918—St. Anthony Parish School, Forest Hills 
1920—Blessed Sacrament Parish School, S. Ft. Mitchell 
1921—Villa Madonna Junior College, Covington 
1921—St. James Parish School, Brooksville 
1921—St. James Catechetical School, Minerva 
1923—St. Paul Parish School, Florence 
1927—St. Theresa Parish School, Southgate 
1928—Villa Madonna Senior College, Covington 
1933—St. Henry High School, Erlanger 
1947—Mt. Mary Hospital and Catechetical Center, 
Hazard 

1948—SS. Peter and Paul Parish School, Twelve Mile 
1949—All Saints Parish School, Walton 


The Benedictine Sisters from Erie, Pennsylvania, 
originally from Eichstaédt, Bavaria, were invited to 
the Diocese of Covington by Bishop Carrell in 1859. 
In 1852, this Order had sent three Sisters from the 
Motherhouse of Eichstédt, Bavaria, to found a con- 
vent at St. Mary, Elk County, Pennsylvania. Seven 
years after coming to America, the Order established a 
foundation in Covington. In 1859, the Sisters sent to 
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Covington came from St. Benedict Convent, Erie. The 
little band of Sisters included Sister M. Josephine 
Buerkle, Sister M. Anselma Schoenhofer, and Sister 
Ruperta Albert. Sister M. Alexia Lechner and 
Sister Salesia Haus arrived two months later. Sister 
Alexia Lechner was appointed Superior of the Cov- 
ington foundation. A small one-story brick house on 
Bush Street (now attached to St. Joseph Priory) , served 
as their first convent. Although the little foundation 
encountered many difficulties and hardships, the pio- 
neer Sisters were encouraged by the assistance of friends 
and benefactors in the erection of a suitable convent. 
In 1862 the Sisters were enabled to move from their 
original small and inadequate convent quarters to their 
new two-story brick convent on Twelfth Street. The 
first candidate to receive the veil of the Order in the 
new Covington Convent was Helen Saelinger, in 
March, 1860. Sister Walburga, as was her name in 
religion, later became the second Mother Superior of 
the Covington foundation. In 1890, a separate academy 
building was erected adjoining the convent. 

Immediately upon their arrival in Covington, the 
Sisters took charge of St. Joseph Parish School. At that 
time, the larger boys of the school were taught by 
male teachers.*° 

After the erection of the convent in 1862, the 
Sisters opened St. Walburg Academy on Twelfth Street, 
which continued in existence until 1931. At that time, 
the St. Walburg Academy was discontinued in order 
that the building might be given over to the Diocesan 
College, Villa Madonna College.*® 

From the small beginning in 1859 the Order ex- 
panded greatly, and from the Covington Motherhouse 
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were established convents in Indiana, Alabama and 
Louisiana, which after becoming self-sustaining, be- 
came independent establishments. In 1871, the Sisters 
of St. Benedict assumed charge of St. John Orphanage, 
Kenton County.*” 


In 1904, Villa Madonna Academy opened on the 
large tract of land which had been acquired by the 
Sisters of St. Benedict in Kenton County, about six 
miles from Covington. In 1916, the Novitiate was 
transferred from St. Walburg’s, Covington to the Villa 
Madonna Institution. In 1932, the Motherhouse of 
the Order was established at Villa Madonna. The new 
Motherhouse, known as St. Walburg Convent, was 
dedicated on May 31, 1937. 


On August 15, 1918, the Sisters inaugurated week- 
end retreats for women. In 1921, the Benedictine Sis- 
ters opened Villa Madonna College, a college for 
women which they conducted for seven years. In 1928, 
under the direction of Bishop Howard, the college was 
made a Diocesan institution.** 


Mother Walburga Saelinger 


Mother Walburga, Helen Saelinger, was born in 
Baden, Germany, August 10, 1845. When three years 
old, she came with her family to America. On March 
16, 1860, Helen Saelinger, at that time a young lady at 
the age of fourteen, was admitted as the first postulant 
at the recently established Benedictine Convent in Cov- 
ington. On February 10, 1861, the Feast of St. Scholas- 
tica, she received the Benedictine habit. She made her 
simple vows on March 21, 1862, and on November 1, 
1866, was admitted to solemn vows. 
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The greater part of her religious life, prior to her 
election as Mother Superior, was spent as Mistress of 
Novices and Superior of St. Walburg Academy, except 
for the period from September 10, 1875 to July 6, 1877, 
when she served as Superior of the school at Paris, 
Kentucky. On August 10, 1889, Mother Alexia, Found- 
ress and first Superior of St. Walburg Convent, weighed 
down by many burdens and failing health, appointed 
Sister Walburga as her assistant. On December 14, 
1891, following the death of Mother Alexia, Sister Wal- 
burga was elected Prioress of the Motherhouse. On 
July 18, 1916, Mother Walburga celebrated her Golden 
Jubilee as a Religious. During the thirty-seven years, 
from December 14, 1891, until the time of her death, 
November 28, 1928, Mother Walburga was reelected 
as Prioress every three years. To her effort was due much 
credit for the advancement of St. Walburg Academy. 
She was likewise the foundress and builder of Villa 
Madonna Academy. She is buried at the St. Walburg 
Convent cemetery, Villa Madonna, Covington.*® 


Villa Madonna Academy 


Covington 


Villa Madonna Academy, Covington, was estab- 
lished in 1904. The cornerstone of the new Academy 
was laid by Bishop Maes on May 24, 1906. The 
new building was dedicated by the Bishop on May 28, 
1908. The Academy was originally opened as a boarding 
school for girls. It is now also a day-school, attracting 
students from a radius of about ten miles. 

Affiliation with the Catholic University of America 
was accomplished in 1915, and was renewed in 1941 
under the revised system of affiliation. In 1923, the fac- 
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ulty made application to the State of Kentucky for in- 
spection, and the same year received accreditation as a 
Class “A” school, a rating which it has maintained 
since that time. Two years later, 1925, Villa Madonna 
Academy was granted membership in the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. In 1946, 
the Academy received the rating of “Superior” from 
the Southern Association. 

Villa Madonna Academy at present is staffed with 
sixteen Sisters of St. Benedict and five lay teachers.*° 


St. John Orphanage 
Kenton County 


Prior to 1848, the Catholic orphans of Covington 
were cared for by Catholic institutions of Cincinnati. 
In the early part of 1848 the first active steps were 
taken to establish an orphanage in Covington. A meet- 
ing of interested persons was held on June 4, with Mr. 
Frank Derhaber as Chairman. At that time, a Consti- 
tution was drawn up for an Orphan Society to be 
known as St. John’s Orphan Society. At a meeting on 
September 3, 1848, the Society decided to build its own 
Orphan Home. The Messrs. Henry Meier, H. Fibbe, 
H. Sommers, H. Rottingbrock, and Joseph Lugers com- 
posed the Committee which was to select a site for the 
new project. Property on Madison Avenue, near Fif- 
teenth Street, having a frontage of one hundred and 
forty-two feet was selected as a site suitably located 
and well adapted to the proposal of the Society. The 
first anniversary of the Orphan Society was formally 
celebrated June 3, 1849, at Mother of God Church.” 


The building of an orphanage received some op- 
position in the beginning. It was the opinion of some 
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that it would be better to merge with St. Aloysius Or- 
phanage of Cincinnati, and operate as a branch of that 
institution, and thus to give up the property purchased 
by the St. John Orphan Society. In the meantime, 
however, a plan was inaugurated to place orphans 
temporarily in the homes of worthy Catholic families, 
with the Society paying for the board and clothing. 

To make the objective more feasible the Society 
was incorporated in March, 1850. The Society con- 
tinued to accept and care for orphans, under these ar- 
rangements. 

In 1868, St. Aloysius Seminary, which had been 
opened the previous year by Bishop Carrell on 
the Lexington Pike near the present Dixie Highway, 
was available for purchase, since the student body had 
been removed to another seminary. The seminary prop- 
erty consisted of fifty-five acres of very desirable ground 
and of good fertility. The seminary building could very 
readily be converted to serve as an orphanage. Accord- 
ingly, on January 28, 1868, St. John Orphan Society 
purchased the building and the surrounding property. 
The new orphanage was formally dedicated on the 
second Sunday after Easter in 1871. At that time the 
Sisters of St. Benedict assumed charge of the institu- 
tion, with Reverend Lambert Willie as its first Chap- 
lain.” 

Catholics living within close proximity of the or- 
phanage began to attend Mass on Sundays and holy- 
days of obligation at the new Orphanage Chapel. As 
the number of orphans grew steadily, taxing the ac- 
commodations of the institution, an annex Chapel was 
built to the Home in 1876. On March 14, 1885, Bishop 
Maes instructed the Chaplain, Father Bernard Hille- 
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brand to organize the Catholics in that vicinity into 
a congregation and to use the Chapel as their parish 
church, the congregation to be known as St. John Con- 
gregation, Kenton County. 


Under Bishop Toebbe, St. John Orphanage had 
been designated as a Diocesan orphanage for girls, the 
boys having been sent to St. Joseph Orphanage at Cold 
Spring. In 1885, Bishop Maes opened the doors of St. 
John Orphanage to boys also. This new arrangement 
called for new accommodations, and in 1892 a three- 
story brick annex for the housing of the boys was 
erected, consisting of classrooms, dormitory, playroom, 
and also suitable living quarters for the resident 
Chaplain.®* 


In a few years, St. John Orphanage became situ- 
ated in one of the finest suburban sites on the Dixie 
Highway. With the continued growth of the community 
surrounding the orphanage, Bishop Brossart directed 
that a parish church be built for the increasing number 
of Catholics settling in that vicinity. The new parish 
became known as Blessed Sacrament Parish. When the 
new church was completed, the St. John Congregation 
which had worshipped at the orphanage for many 
years, began to attend services in the new edifice. 


At that time, the orphanage made special arrange- 
ments for the young children, not of school age, since 
separate quarters for them had long been desirable. 
Accordingly, the north wing of the boys’ building which 
had previously been occupied by the Chaplain, was 
remodeled to meet the need of the little children. New 
quarters for the Chaplain were arranged in the east 
wing of the original main building. 
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The growth of St. John Orphanage had been 
slow but constant. On October 14, 1923, St. John’s Or- 
phan Society of Covington celebrated its Diamond 
Jubilee.®* 


The new Chapel of St. John Orphanage, replac- 
ing the one previously destroyed by fire, was dedicated 
on Thanksgiving Day, November 28, 1935. The Board 
of Directors of the orphanage consists of twelve mem- 
bers. The Ladies Auxiliary of St. John Orphanage was. 
founded in 1921. 


Mount Mary Hospital 
Hazard 


In 1947, the Hazard General Hospital, an eighty- 
five bed hospital was acquired by the Diocese of Cov- 
ington. The name of the hospital was changed to 
Mount Mary Hospital. On April 1, 1947, it was placed 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Benedict. The 
Sisters arrived in Hazard assuming charge of the hos-. 
pital on April 14, 1947, with Sister Gabriel, O.S.B., 
Director. Reverend Anthony Kraff, C.PP.S., pastor of 
the Mother of Good Counsel Mission Center, became 
the Chaplain of the hospital. The Hazard hospital un- 
dertaking was the first venture of its kind for the Bene- 
dictine Sisters in the Diocese. 


In November, 1947, Mother M. Domitilla, O.S.B.,. 
Superior of the Benedictine Sisters, Covington, ad- 
vanced the program of religious instruction at Hazard 
and in Perry County by laying the plans for a Catechet- 
ical Center, which enterprise had been the request 
of Bishop Mulloy. At that time, Sister Mary Geraldine, 
O.S.B., was assigned to Hazard to begin the work of 
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organizing the Catechetical Center. Sister Geraldine 
arrived in Hazard November 18, residing for a time at 
Mount Mary Hospital. Contact was made with the 
eligible children of the community, especially those 
who had attended the vacation school of the previous 
summer, which had been conducted under the direction 
of Sister Geraldine and Sister Wendelin. Other Sisters 
from St. Walburg Convent soon after joined Sister 
Geraldine and the Hazard Catechetical Center opened 
November 23, 1947. Later a Kindergarten was opened 
at Hazard by the Sisters.°° 


SISTERS OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE 
OF KENTUCKY 


American Provincial House and Novitiate 


Mt. St. Martin Convent St. Anne Convent 
Newport Melbourne 
1889 - 1919 Since 1919 
1889—Academy of Mt. St. Martin, Newport, (1889- 
1903) 


1890—St. Boniface Parish School, Ludlow 

1890—St. Joseph Parish School, Camp Springs 

1891—St. Ann Parish School, West Covington 

1900—Corpus Christi Parish School, Newport 

1901—St. Francis Parish School, Dayton 

1903—Academy Notre Dame of Providence, Newport 

1903—St. Thomas Parish School, Ft. Thomas 

1908—Sacred Heart Parish School, Corbin, (1908-1915) 

1909—St. Philip Parish School, Melbourne 

1912—St. Francis de Sales Parish School, Newport 

1913—St. Camillus Academy, Corbin 

1916—St. Vincent de Paul Parish School, Newport 

1916—SS. Peter and Paul School, Twelve Mile, (1916- 
1948) 

1918—St. Agatha Academy, Winchester 
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1919-——St. Cecilia Parish School, Independence 

1919—Mt. St. Martin Home, Newport 

1920—St. Edward Parish School, Cynthiana 

1927—St. Leo Parish School, Versailles 

1928—Villa Madonna College, Covington 

1941—St. Stephen Chapel School, Cumberland 

1942—St. Peter Claver Parish School, Lexington 

1943—Our Saviour Parish School, Covington 

1945—Our Lady of the Mountains School, Paintsville 

1945—St. Thomas High School, Ft. Thomas 

1946—Our Saviour High School, Covington 

1946—St. Margaret of Cortona Home for the Aged, 
Lexington 

1947—Our Lady of the Way Hospital, Martin 

1947—St. Julian Parish School, Middlesboro 

1948—Sharon Heights Hospital and Catechetical Cen- 
ter, Jenkins 

1948—Holy Family High School, Ashland 

1948—Holy Family Parish School, Ashland 

1948—St. Peter Claver High School, Lexington 

1951—Christ the King Parish School, Lexington 

1952—St. Patrick Parish School, Mt. Sterling 

1952—St. Aloysius Parish School, Covington 

1952—St. Gregory Parish School, Barbourville 


The first American foundation of the Sisters of 
Divine Providence was established by Bishop Maes at 
Newport, Kentucky, in 1889. In 1888, Reverend 
Mother Anna, Superior General (1885-1903) of the 
Congregation of the Sisters of Divine Providence, of 
Saint-Jean-de-Bassel, was fully aware that prevailing 
conditions in Alsace-Lorraine were hindering the norm- 
al development of the Congregation, as well as menac- 
ing the very existence of the teaching Community. 
When ‘she broached the subject of an American 
foundation to Bishop Maes of Covington, Bishop Maes 
welcomed the opportunity of establishing in the Di- 
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ocese the Sisters whose particular work was the Chris- 
tian education of youth, on all levels.°® 


While abroad, in the autumn of 1888, Bishop Maes 
visited Reverend Mother Anna, Superior General, at 
the General Motherhouse, Saint-Jean-de-Bassel, Mos- 
elle, France, to make arrangements for the first Ameri- 
can colony of Sisters. On August 7, 1889, three Sisters, 
Sister Mary Chantal, Sister Mary Lucy and Sister Mary 
Camilla sailed for America. The three Sisters arrived 
in Covington, August 23, 1889. As provisions for their 
future home had not yet been completed, the Sisters 
took up temporary residence with the Sisters of St. 
Francis, at St. Elizabeth Hospital in Covington.** 


On September 7, 1889, the historic old mansion, 
then popularly known as the Jones Mansion, located 
on a six acre tract of land in the Newport Highlands 
at the head of Monmouth Street was purchased as the 
site of the first foundation of the Sisters of Divine 
Providence.** On October 20, 1889, Bishop Maes sol- 
emnly blessed the new convent and Provincial House, 
which received the name of Mount Saint Martin, in 
honor of the Venerable Father Founder. The new com- 
munity was incorporated according to the laws of the 
State of Kentucky under the title of “The Sisters of Di- 
vine Providence of Kentucky.” In the fall of that same 
year, 1889, the Sisters opened Mt. St. Martin Academy, 
with an enrollment of three pupils — Clementine Hur- 
ley, Emma Fischer and Clara Nagle. Such was the 
modest beginning of that same school, which in 1903, 
found it necessary to move to a new building, the pres- 
ent Academy Notre Dame of Providence on East Sixth 
Street in Newport.*° 
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For reasons of administration, Bishop Maes insist- 
ed that the field of labor of the Sisters should be kept 
to the East and Middle States. In time the Sisters 
assumed charge of parish schools in Kentucky, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Maryland and Rhode Island. They 
opened academies, private and parish schools. They 
undertook the care of charitable institutions from Ken- 
tucky to Staten Island, New York, including care of 
infant asylums, homes for the aged, homes for French 
immigrants, and homes for working girls. By 1908, the 
Sisters extended their work to the Mountain Mission 
area of the Diocese. In 1915, they established St. 
Camillus Academy at Corbin, the first permanent Cath- 
olic school in the mountain area.*°° 

Colonies of Sisters arriving from time to time from 
Europe strengthened the foundation. By August of the 
year 1890, the Sisters of Mt. St. Martin had increased 
to eighteen, with more Sisters expected from Europe. 
March, 1890, likewise marked the acceptance of 
American postulants into the Congregation. The little 
group of Sisters, most of whom were well conversant 
with French, German and English, offered the new 
community a broad field of activity. In 1890, the Sis- 
ters took charge of St. Joseph Parish School at Four 
Mile, and St. Boniface Parish School in Ludlow, the 
following year (1891) taking charge of St. Ann Parish 
School in West Covington.*°? 


By 1893 it was found necessary to enlarge the Con- 
vent at Mt. St. Martin, Bishop Maes dedicating the 
new Chapel addition in the first part of August of that 
year. By this time the Sisters had expanded their work 
beyond the Diocese. The growth of the Academy at 
Mt. St. Martin, as well as the growth of the Novitiate 
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during the first twelve years, made it imperative that 
the academy be established under separate roof from 
the convent. In 1901, the Sisters began to look for a 
site for a new academy. Thirty-six lots on Oak and 
Linden Streets, between Sixth Street and Nelson Place, 
in Newport were acquired, and the new academy was 
solemnly dedicated by Bishop Maes on August 23, 1903, 
by special arrangement the date for the dedication of 
the new academy being made to coincide with the 
date of the arrival of the first Sisters. Thus in 1903, the 
academy known as Academy Notre Dame of Providence 
was opened at the new site, and the Provincial House 
continued at Mt. St. Martin’s.’°” 

In 1909, the Sisters of Divine Providence were re- 
cipients of one of the finest farm estates in Campbell 
County, which was located near Melbourne. The estate 
was the gift of Mr. Peter O’Shaughnessy. Shortly after 
receiving this estate, five Sisters were assigned to live 
in the residence on the property, and direct the af- 
fairs of the farm. One room was remodeled as a 
Chapel. Bishop Maes blessed the little convent on 
May 16, 1910, which received the name of St. Anne 
Convent, in honor of the primary patroness of the 
Congregation. August 23, 1914 marked the Silver Jub- 
ilee of the founding of the American Province. Five 
years later, in 1919, the new St. Anne Convent at 
Melbourne, which was to become the new American 
Provincial House and Novitiate, was completed. In 
1920, Mt. St. Martin was converted into a Home for 
working girls. Within the lifetime of Bishop Maes, the 
Congregation had achieved remarkable growth.1% 


Ten years later, steps were taken to bring to com- 
pletion the original plan of the institution, which in- 
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cluded a chapel, a new infirmary, and an additional 
wing which would accommodate over a hundred Sis- 
ters. The cornerstone of the new Chapel was laid by 
Bishop Howard on April 28, 1930. When completed, 
the buildings of St. Anne Convent centered around the 
new Sacred Heart Chapel. On November 11, 1930, the 
Chapel, marked with a simplicity and dignity of tone, 
was solemnly dedicated by Bishop Howard.*** During 
the episcopate of Bishop Mulloy, the Sisters have ex- 
tended their work in the Mountain Mission area, open- 
ing Our Lady of the Mountains School at Paintsville 
in 1945; St. Julian School at Middlesboro in the fall 
of 1947; Our Lady of the Way Hospital at Martin, in 
1947; Sharon Heights Hospital at Jenkins in 1948; and 
St. Gregory Parish School at Barbourville in 1952. The 
Sisters of Divine Providence of Kentucky commemor- 
ated the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Congregation in America on November 4, 1939. The 
American Province today, besides its work in the 
Diocese of Covington, is represented in the Archdio- 
ceses of Baltimore, Cincinnati, New York, St. Paul and 
Washington; and in the Dioceses of Columbus, Provi- 
dence, Toledo, Steubenville and Wheeling. 


Mother Mary Lucy, C.D.P. 


Sister Lucy, a native of Abreschville, French 
Lorraine, was one of the group of three Sisters who 
came to the Diocese of Covington from the Mother- 
house of Saint-Jean-de-Bassel in 1889. After several 
years of teaching in Newport, in 1898 she was made first 
assistant to Mother Maria, the Provincial, with the 
title of “Mother.” When Mother Maria was recalled 
to Europe in 1909 to head the Congregation, Mother 
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Mary Lucy assumed charge of the American Province 
with residence at Academy Notre Dame of Providence. 
When the new Provincial House at Melbourne was 
ready for occupancy in November, 1919, she took up 
residence at St. Anne Convent. Many parish schools 
were begun and flourished under her administration. 
She was instrumental in founding St. Camillus Acad- 
emy at Corbin, and St. Agatha Academy at Win- 
chester. A true progressive in the cause of education, 
she was a most ardent sponsor of Villa Madonna Col- 
lege. Mother Mary Lucy died on January 4, 1937. She 
is buried in the Convent cemetery at Melbourne. 


Monsignor Michael J. Leick, Chaplain 


In any historical account of the Sisters of Divine 
Providence of Kentucky in the Diocese, the name of 
Reverend Michael Leick will rightly find its place. 
Forty of his forty-three years in the Priesthood were 
devoted to the services of the Sisters of Divine Provi- 
dence. For forty years he served as Chaplain at the 
Provincial House, first at Mt. St. Martin from 1903- 
1919, and afterwards at St. Anne Convent from 1919 
until his death, May 2, 1943. Bishop Maes appointed 
Father Leick Chaplain of Mt. St. Martin Convent, 
Newport, on July 18, 1903. He also served the new 
Academy Notre Dame of Providence which opened the 
following September. Monsignor Leick’s assignment in- 
cluded teaching at the Convent and at the Academy. 
He offered invaluable service to the Sisters both as In- 
structor and Chaplain. He is buried in the Priests’ sec- 
tion of the Convent cemetery.'* 
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Academy Notre Dame of Providence 
Newport 


The Sisters of Divine Providence had opened their 
first Academy in 1889, at Mt. St. Martin Convent, 
shortly after their arrival in Newport. The Academy 
began with an enrollment of three pupils and con- 


ferred honors on its first graduating class in June, 
1896.*°° 


After the elapse of twelve years, the growth of 
the Academy and of the Novitiate made it impera- 
tive that the Academy be established separately. On 
August 23, 1902, the Sisters purchased the site of 
the present Academy Notre Dame of Providence on 
East Sixth Street and Linden Avenue, at that time a 
newly opened residential district of Newport. The new 
building was begun immediately. On August 23, 1903, 
the five story brick building of Renaissance style, was 
dedicated by Bishop Maes.**? The Academy opened as 
a day school in September of that year, with an enroll- 
ment of one hundred pupils, boys being admitted into 
the grade school department. The high school depart- 
ment offered three courses — Classical, English and 
Commercial. 


In October, 1905, the Academy was affiliated with 
the University of Kentucky at Lexington.’** By 1910, 
the Alumnae of the Academy numbered sixty-four. In 
1914, the Academy was also affiliated with the Cath- 
olic University of America at Washington, D. C. 

In September, 1929, Bishop Howard selected the 
Academy Notre Dame of Providence as the Central 
Catholic High School for girls of Gampbell County. 
The classes expanded so extensively as a result, that 
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in June, 1934, the grade school department was dis- 
continued and the institution turned its efforts exclus- 
ively to secondary education. As a Central Catholic 
High School, the Academy retained its title, Academy 
Notre Dame of Providence. 


The Academy at present is staffed with fifteen 
Sisters of Divine Providence. 


St. Camillus Academy 
Corbin 


St. Camillus Academy, Corbin, a private elemen- 
tary and high school, was established by the Sisters of 
Divine Providence of Kentucky in 1913. The Academy, 
designed by David Davis, is strikingly beautiful in struc- 
ture and setting. The building of French chateau style, 
is situated on a commanding elevation overlooking the 
town of Corbin. 

In 1908, Reverend Ambrose Reger, O.S.B., pastor 
of Sacred Heart Parish, Corbin, who had established 
a parish school and placed it under the direction of a 
lay teacher, requested the services of the Sisters of 
Divine Providence for the school. On September 3, 
1908, Sacred Heart School opened under the direc- 
tion of the Sisters of Divine Providence, with an en- 
rollment of twenty-three pupils, most of whom were 
non-Catholics.*°® It was the first time that Sisters had 
gone into the mountain area of the Diocese. They joy- 
fully experienced the hardships of real mission life. 
One of the Sisters wrote: 

This is a city of about four thousand inhabitants. 
There are only about twelve Catholic families in the 


town. The people are of native Kentucky stock derived 
from old Virginia families. The only thing they need 
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to render them the finest people in the world is educa- 

tion... and that they want!110 

The number of pupils at Sacred Heart School in- 
creased steadily. By 1910 there were forty-seven reg- 
ular pupils and nineteen music pupils, and at that time 
an art needlework class was begun. A number of the 
devoted parishioners, as Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Parker and 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Doody, were untiring in their 
zeal to spread the influence of the school. In 1911, the 
Sisters extended their missionary work in the Corbin 
mission field, going to the mission at London, Ken- 
tucky, twice a month to give religious instructions to 
the children of that town. They afterwards extended 
their catechetical work to other missions in the area 
including Barbourville, East Bernstadt, Balkan and 
Jellico:? 

By 1913, Father Ambrose Reger was unable to 
support the growing parish school. The school, under 
the direction of the Sisters, had gained the highest 
esteem, and there were requests for a high school. 
Father Ambrose requested Mother Mary Lucy, Pro- 
vincial of the Sisters of Divine Providence, to take 
over the school. Accordingly, on September 8, 1913, 
the Sisters of Divine Providence began an academy 
in Corbin, known as St. Camillus Academy. The Acad- 
emy was opened to elementary and high school pupils 
in a residence on Laurel Street, rented by the Sisters 
from Dr. Parker. Five high school students and the first 
boarders were at that time admitted to the school. 

The increasing number of pupils made it neces- 
sary to build. Early in 1914, with the authorization of 
Bishop Maes, who selected the site, a tract of thirty- 
five acres was purchased and the attractive new build- 
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ing begun. The new Academy was completed by 1915, 
and Bishop Maes was scheduled to dedicate it on May 
19, 1915, but his death occurred on May 11. The Acad- 
emy was privately blessed by Father Ambrose Reger, 
O.S.B., on May 19, 1915. The first graduation occurred 
June 7, 1917. In 1921, the Academy was enlarged 
with an annex.’ 


St. Camillus Academy, which has continued as a 
day and boarding school during the past forty years, 
has amply justified the hopes of its pioneer founders, 
Bishop Maes and Mother Mary Lucy. It has brought 
Christian education to the mountains and the Faith 
to many a child, who, in turn, has enlightened the 
home. The Academy at present is staffed with thirteen 
Sisters of Divine Providence. 


St. Agatha Academy 
Winchester 

In 1918, Reverend George O’Bryan, pastor of St. 
Joseph Parish, Winchester, made plans for the opening 
of a school in Winchester. The school, known as St. 
Agatha Academy, was placed in the charge of the 
Sisters of Divine Providence. A building adjoining the 
church was remodeled to serve as the first academy 
which admitted boys and girls, Catholics and non- 
Catholics.** 


In the fall of 1951 a new brick school building was 
begun. The two-story building, including classroom 
facilities for elementary and high school students, a 
large library and a science department, was blessed by 
Bishop Mulloy, June 11, 1953. 

St. Agatha Academy at present is staffed with six 
Sisters of Divine Providence. The high school depart- 
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ment numbers about twenty-five students; the grade 
school department, about one hundred pupils. 


Our Lady of the Mountains School 
Paintsville 

On October 1, 1945, the Sisters of Divine Provi- 
dence opened a school in Paintsville, the first Cath- 
olic school to be established in eastern Kentucky be- 
tween Ashland in Boyd County and Cumberland in 
Harlan County. The new school was housed in what 
was popularly known as the “Mayo Mansion,’ which 
had been recently acquired by the Diocese. The Mayo 
homestead, built by John C. Mayo early in the century, 
was a large three-story brick building, containing more 
than thirty rooms, with southern colonial architectural 
features. 

The new Paintsville School, a boarding and day 
school, open to boys and girls, became known as Our 
Lady of the Mountains School.** At present six Sis- 
ters of Divine Providence staff the school, caring for 
both the grade and high school departments. 


St. Margaret of Cortona Home for the Aged 
Lexington 

The formal opening of the St. Margaret of Cortona 
Home for the Aged, on the Leestown Road, Lexington, 
was held on Sunday, November 24, 1946. The in- 
stitution was named in honor of an Italian nun, now a 
Saint of the Church, who prevailed upon the city of 
Cortona in Italy to found a hospital. At Cortona she 
established a Confraternity of Our Lady of Mercy, 
whose members bound themselves to support the hos- 
pital. 
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St. Margaret of Cortona Home for the Aged in 
Lexington came into being under the sponsorship of 
the Catholic Women’s League of Lexington. A 
bequest by the late Mrs. Julia Hawkins to the 
Catholic Women’s League made the realization of 
the institution possible. The Catholic Women’s League 
was thereby enabled to purchase a large two-story 
brick residence, centered on a ten-acre tract of land on 
the Leestown Road. By enlargement and renovation, 
the residence was converted into a Home for the Aged. 


Bishop Mulloy placed the management of the new 
institution under the care of the Sisters of Divine Provi- 
dence of Melbourne. The first Sisters assigned to St. 
Margaret of Cortona Home for the Aged were Sister 
M. Blanche, C.D.P., Superior; Sister M. Theophane, 
C:D-P. and Sister M, Patricia, C.D.P.*** 


Our Lady of the Way Hospital 
Martin 

On September 15, 1947, the Diocese of Covington 
purchased the eight-year old hospital at Martin, Floyd 
County, Kentucky, which formerly had been under the 
direction of Dr. Orris Gearhart. Besides the brick struc- 
ture, which was capable of accommodating approxi- 
mately forty patients, adjoining property included in 
the original purchase offered room for expansion. 
Shortly after the acquisition of the property, an addi- 
tion was built to the original hospital building, includ- 
ing an operating room, a modern kitchen, and living 
quarters for the Sisters and nurses. A home for the 
Chaplain was likewise furnished near the hospital. 


Situated on the main highway that passes through 
Martin, the main road between Hazard and Paints- 
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ville, the Martin Hospital was very appropriately 
named Our Lady of the Way Hospital, in honor of Our 
Blessed Lady. The Sisters of Divine Providence of Mel- 
bourne assumed charge of the hospital on September 
16, 1947. It was the first venture of the Sisters into the 
American Hospital field, although the Congregation 
had directed hospitals for many years in Europe. The 
three Sisters composing the original community at 
Martin consisted of Sister Mary Edgar, C.D.P., Sup- 
erior ; Sister Helen, C.D.P., and Sister Angelo, C.D.P."® 

Previous to the acquiring of the hospital at 
Martin, the spiritual needs of the Catholics of the town 
had been cared for from St. Michael Mission Center, 
Paintsville. With the opening of our Lady of the Way 
Hospital, Reverend George W. Nerbonne, Diocesan 
missionary stationed at the Paintsville Mission Center, 
was appointed the first resident Chaplain of the new 
hospital. 

Our Lady of the Way Hospital at present is staffed 
with four Sisters of Divine Providence. 


Sharon Heights Hospital 
Jenkins 

In 1948, the Sisters of Divine Providence took 
charge of the Company Hospital at Jenkins. On March 
1, 1948, Mother Celeste Marie, C.D.P., Provincial of 
the Sisters of Divine Providence, announced that the 
Sisters had acquired their second hospital that year in 
the Appalachian Mission area of the Diocese with the 
taking over of the Jenkins Hospital. The fifty-bed hos- 
pital opened under Catholic auspices on March 17, 
1948. The hospital, situated on a commanding eleva- 
tion, overlooking the mining camp of Jenkins, was re- 
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named Sharon Heights Hospital in honor of Our Bles- 
sed Lady, the Rose of Sharon. 


The Sisters likewise opened a Catechetical Center 
at Jenkins.*** 


THE SISTERS OF CHARITY OF NAZARETH 


1823—St. Catherine Academy, Scott County, (1823- 
1833) 

1833—St. Catherine Academy, Lexington 

1856—La Salette Academy, Covington 

1856—St. Mary Cathedral Parish School, Covington 

1857—Immaculata Academy, Newport (1857-1932) 

1857—Immaculate Conception Parish School, Newport 

1860—St. Joseph Academy, Frankfort 

1877—St. Joseph Hospital, Lexington 

1886—St. Paul Parish School, Lexington 

1886—Good Shepherd Parish School, Frankfort 

1888—St. Paul Colored School (St. Peter Claver 
School), Lexington 

1890—Annunciation Parish School, Paris 

1891—St. Patrick Parish School, Covington 

1893—St. Anthony Parish School, Bellevue 

1893—St. James Parish School, Ludlow 

1915—St. Peter Parish School, Lexington 

1922—-Good Shepherd High School, Frankfort 

1945—Our Lady of the Oaks Hospital, Lexington 

1946—Marymount Hospital, London 

1949—St. Catherine of Siena Parish School, Ft. Thomas 


The Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, founded by 
Reverend John Baptist David, S.S., in 1812, in the 
Diocese of Bardstown, Kentucky, was the first religious 
Order of women to labor in the territory of eastern 
Kentucky now comprising the Diocese of Covington. 
With the permission of Bishop Flaget, and under the 
guiding spirit of Father David, Mother Catherine 
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Spalding, with a band of Sisters opened St. Cath- 
erine Academy in the rural parish of St. Pius, Scott 
County, at the present site of White Sulphur. The his- 
tory of the decade of the Sisters of Nazareth in St. Pius 
Parish is a story of untiring labor and heroism amid 
trying circumstances and hardships. In the latter part 
of November, 1833, at the direction of Reverend Ig- 
natius A. Reynolds, Sister Ann Spalding moved the 
Academy to Lexington, the chief city of the Blue Grass 
region, as a more propitious location for their education 
endeavors.'?® This was the only school of secondary 
level within the confines of the diocese of Covington 
when Bishop George A. Carrell, S. J., became Bishop 
in 1853. In 1856, Bishop Carrell brought the Sisters 
of Nazareth to the episcopal city of Covington where 
they opened simultaneously La Salette Academy and 
St. Mary Parish School for girls. The following year, 
1857, the Sisters, at the request of Bishop Carrell, ex- 
tended their work to Newport, establishing Immaculata 
Academy. Up to 1859 they continued to be the only 
Religious Order of Sisters in the Diocese. Since that 
time they have extended their services in educational 
and hospital work to many parts of the Diocese. White 
Sulphur, Lexington, Covington, Newport, Bellevue, 
Ludlow, Frankfort, Paris, London and Fort Thomas 
have experienced their services for the good of re- 
ligion. 
St. Catherine Academy 


Lexington 


In the early history of the Academy, seasons of 
trial had served to win for the school a loyal esteem in 
Lexington. The gradually assured prosperity of St. Cath- 
erine Academy was due to the patience and industry 
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of the Superiors and Sisters. Several of Nazareth’s most 
able religious had guided its early destinies. Mother 
Catherine Spalding its founder and Sister Ann Spald- 
ing, who was in charge at the time the Academy was 
moved to Lexington, had a line of worthy successors. 


On August 16, 1845, Nazareth gave permission for 
a new building for St. Catherine Academy, to replace 
the original buildings which had been extensively re- 
modeled for school purposes twelve years previously 
when the Academy was moved to Lexington in 1833. 
The new building was begun under the supervision of 
Sister Ann. Following her tragic death on May 15, 
1848, Sister Isabella Drury became superintendent of 
St. Catherine Academy, the new building on Limestone 
Street being brought to completion during her admin- 
istration..*® Following the administrations of Sister 
Isabella, Sister Gabriella and Sister Mary, in 1864 
Sister Lucy was placed in charge of the Academy. The 
name of Sister Lucy holds a prominent place in the 
history of the institution. Her first work was to repair 
the Academy which had been badly burned shortly 
before her arrival, the third story having been destroyed 
completely and the second floor extensively damaged. 
After ten years at St. Catherine Academy, she was 
transferred to Louisville on May 18, 1874, being suc- 
ceeded by Sister Cleophas, who had spent the first 
fourteen years of her religious life as music teacher at 
the Academy. After a few years, Sister Lucy was reap- 
pointed superintendent of St. Catherine Academy. The 
last two years of her life, preceding her death, May 11, 
1892, were concerned with the erection of the new SS. 
Mary and Joseph Hall, with a commodious music hall 
and auditorium. The service of Sister Lucy was far- 
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reaching for the education of Lexington youth. Besides 
being a wise administrator she was an accomplished 
scholar. Sister Lucy was again succeeded by Mother 
Cleophas, who in the meantime had filled the office of 
Mother Superior. Mother Cleophas’ stay at St. Cather- 
ine Academy continued for five years when she was 
again recalled to Nazareth to resume the duties of 
Mother Superior. During Mother Cleophas’ administra- 
tion, the parlor in the Sisters’ House had been made into 
a Chapel and blessed under the patronage of St. Lucy.’”° 

Catholic education in Lexington became identified 
with the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth. In September, 
1887, St. Paul Parish School was transferred from lay 
teachers to the care of the Sisters of Charity, only one 
lay teacher being retained for the older boys. This 
new undertaking in Lexington necessitated the increase 
in the number of Sisters at St. Catherine Academy to 
fifteen. The Sisters first assigned to St. Paul School were 
Sisters Mercedes, Hilda and Geraldine. The following 
year, 1888, the number of Sisters in Lexington had to 
be increased to seventeen, with the opening of a school 
on Jefferson Street for the colored children, which be- 
came known as St. Paul School for the Colored. Sister 
Ambrosia was placed in charge of the school, assisted 
by Sister Mary de Pazzi. For more than twenty-five 
years, Sister Ambrosia labored among the colored 
people of Lexington. Her influence for good was most 
effective and fruitful.*?’ St. Peter Parish School was 
opened in 1915 with a faculty consisting of three Sisters 
and a lay teacher. 

In 1895, Nazareth granted St. Catherine Academy 
the privilege of conferring high school diplomas, which 
were recognized by the State. In 1900, an Alumnae 
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Association of the graduates of St. Catherine Academy 
was established through the interest and activity of Sis- 
ter Salesia and Sister Mary Benita. In 1923 the Sisters 
of Charity celebrated the one hundredth anniversary 
of the establishing of St. Catherine Academy, the 
pioneer Catholic school of eastern Kentucky.” The 
Centennial of the famed Academy in the city of Lex- 
ington was observed in 1933. In 1951, historic St. 
Catherine Academy was merged with Lexington Latin 


School to form the present co-educational Lexington 
Central High School.*”® 


La Salette Academy 


Covington 


La Salette Academy was the first academy estab- 
lished in the Diocese. In response to the request of 
Bishop Carrell in 1855 for Sisters for the city of Cov- 
ington, to open an academy and to take charge of the 
Cathedral school, the Council of the Sisters of Charity 
at Nazareth met in special session, February 29, 1856, 
to make final deliberations on the colony of Sisters to 
be sent to Covington. Sister Clare Gardiner was ap- 
pointed Superior of six Sisters assigned to open an 
academy and to assume charge of the Cathedral Parish 
School for girls. The band of Sisters of Charity, con- 
sisting of Sister Clare, Superior, Sister Marcellus, Sis- 
ter Delphine, Sister Cornelia, Sister Helena, and Sister 
Mary Catherine arrived in Covington in March, 1856. 
The Sisters’ convent and the new academy were housed 
in a small two-story brick house on “The Commons,” 
at the present site of Seventh and Greenup Streets. The 
building had six rooms with three additional rooms 
in the basement. For a number of years, the Sisters 
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attended the Cathedral on Eighth Street for divine 
services.*”4 

At the direction of Bishop Carrell the Covington 
Academy was named Our Lady of La Salette, in honor 
of the apparition of Our Lady at La Salette, France, 
which at the time was winning many devotees to Our 
Lady. La Salette Academy opened in the fall of 
1856. Sixteen families were registered as patrons of the 
new school. The next year the enrollment had more 
than doubled itself. At the same time (1857), Sisters 
from La Salette Academy began to travel daily to 
Newport to teach at their new Immaculata Academy 
in that city and at the parish school of Immaculate 
Conception Church.*”° 

Succeeding Sister Clare as Superior were Sister 
Alice, Sister Cleophas and Sister Estelle. In 1879 Sister 
Lauretta Meagher became Superior of La Salette, 
which office she held for thirty-three years, until 
1912, when her sight began to fail and she was obliged 
to lay aside her charge. Her administration constitutes 
an important chapter in the history of the development 
of La Salette Academy. As a Sister of Charity, in 1862 
her first assignment had been in Louisville to nurse 
the soldiers in the military hospitals during the Civil 
War. She was later assigned to St. Catherine Academy 
in Lexington. When Sister Lauretta came to Covington 
in 1879, the little brick house where the original found- 
ation had been started twenty-three years previously 
was still serving as the academy and Sisters’ residence. 
When the new Cathedral on Madison Avenue was 
opened, Sister Lauretta realized that the distance 
would be too difficult for the household and she de- 
cided to have a Chapel within the convent building. 
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She made a request to Bishop Maes for a Chaplain, 
and through her efforts the Sisters enjoyed their own 
Chapel. 


From the beginning the curriculum included fine 
arts and useful arts, with music, sewing and embroider- 
ing courses being offered. La Salette Academy soon met 
the requirements for a complete high school course and 
a charter was obtained from the State Department of 
Education. The first diploma was awarded in 1884, 
Miss Nan Ronan being the recipient of that honor. 

Having secured title to the property, and with per- 
mission obtained in 1886 from the Nazareth Mother- 
house to build a new school building, the Sisters of La 
Salette witnessed the erection of a new school which, 
when completed the following year, provided room and 
opportunity for developing an academy of the high- 
est type. The more spacious quarters immediately 
brought increased enrollment, which necessitated ad- 
ditions to the teaching staff.’?® With a larger staff came 
the need of a larger house for the Sisters. Accordingly, 
in 1903, a third story was added to the school and a 
permanent convent established for the Sisters. On 
March 25, 1903, the present three-story brick residence 
was completed. The new convent became the residence 
for about thirty Sisters, including the faculty of La 
Salette, and the teaching bands of St. Mary Cathedral 
and St. Patrick Parish Schools in Covington, and St. 
James Parish School in Ludlow. Sister Lauretta kept 
the Academy abreast of the times and modern in every 
way. In 1906 an active and loyal Alumnae Society, 
which later became affiliated with the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae, was organized to 
foster the spirit of La Salette and exercise a beneficent 
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influence in the school and civic life of Covington. 
After a long administration, Sister Lauretta relinquish- 
ed the duties at La Salette.*”” 


Sister Aime, who succeeded Sister Lauretta, con- 
tinued the tradition of her predecessor. Additional 
property was acquired for the expansion of the Acad- 
emy. On September 19, 1913, the patronal feast of the 
Academy, Bishop Maes unveiled and dedicated the 
Carrara marble statue of Our Lady of La Salette, sculp- 
tured in Italy and purchased through the contributions 
of students and friends. After being in charge of the 
institution for about a year, Sister Aime was succeeded 
by Sister Columba Fox, the former pupil of Sister 
Lauretta at St. Catherine Academy in Lexington. 
Sister Columba was preeminently an educator. She 
supervised the plans for the Academy’s affiliation with 
the Catholic University of America, which were exe- 
cuted on January 6, 1920. She likewise fostered the 
organization of the La Salette Unit of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade, as a Charter member.*”® 

On July 23, 1923, during the superintendency of 
Sister Mary Evarista, the Academy was accredited by 
the Kentucky State Department of Education. The 
same year the Parent-Teacher organization began to 
function and to offer valuable assistance to the Sisters. 
Succeeding Superiors continued the spiritual, educa- 
tional and cultural program of the Academy. The high 
school curriculum was rounded out in the fall of 1930 
with the opening of a department of home economics 
during the administration of Sister Angela. In Decem- 
ber, 1930, the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools granted membership to the Acad- 
emy with a Class “A” rating, which rating La Salette 
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Academy has received annually since its affiliation. 
In June, 1931, the Diamond Jubilee of the Acad- 
emy and the Silver Jubilee of the Alumnae Association 
were observed with a three-day celebration. By 1931 
the expansion of school facilities was a necessity and 
in that year plans were drawn up for the erection of a 
building on the adjoining property on Greenup Street. 
The new building was to house the high school, home 
economics and commercial departments, and a cafe- 
teria. The financial depression delayed the immediate 
building of the high school. On December 27, 1939, the 
three-story brick building of Georgian style was blessed 
by Reverend Walter A. Freiberg, Pastor of St. Mary 
Cathedral Parish.*”® 


La Salette is nearing a century of service in the city 
of Covington. It has brought to the episcopal city the 
educational ideals of Most Reverend John Baptist 
David and Mother Catherine Spalding. 


Immaculata Academy 
Newport 
1857 - 1932 


For the Catholics of Newport there remains the 
memory of a flourishing institution, Immaculata Acad- 
emy on Fifth Street, conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
of Nazareth. For seventy-five years (1857-1932), it 
was a forceful factor in the development of Catholicity 
in that city, guiding the education of many Catholics 
of Newport from the early part of the episcopate of 
Bishop Carrell down to about the middle of the episco- 
pate of Bishop Howard. 


As was true of Nazareth’s other institutions in the 
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Diocese, the establishment of Immaculata Academy in 
Newport was the result of the zeal of Religious, who 
were admirable as administrators and teachers. Im- 
maculata Academy was opened in the fall of 1857. In 
that year Sisters began travelling back and forth from 
Covington to Newport. Among the valiant band of 
pioneer Sisters who under trying circumstances began 
the Academy in Newport were Sister Euphrasia, the 
first Superior, Sister Mary Magdalen, Sister Angela 
and Sister Camilla.**° 


The Sisters did not have a permanent home in 
Newport until seven years after the establishment of 
the Academy. In 1858 Sister Mary David Wagner 
became Superior of Immaculata Academy, holding 
that office for twenty-two years (1858-1880). Her 
distinguished intellectual and executive ability brought 
a stability and prestige to Immaculata Academy. Sister 
Mary David was in charge of Immaculata when the 
first Sisters’ home and new school were erected in 
1864. Because of the small piece of property at the 
disposal of the Sisters, it was necessary to erect a 
building of unusual height, the building becoming 
popularly known as “David’s Tower.”**? 


The administration of Sister Constance Davis 
began in September, 1886, and continued for the next 
twenty-four years (1886-1910). When Sister Constance 
began her term of office in Newport, Immaculata Acad- 
emy was experiencing the same problem facing La 
Salette in Covington. For the accomplishment of the 
good to which the Sisters aspired, more modernly 
equipped academies were needed.’*? Generous bene- 
factors of Immaculata Academy at that time were Mr. 
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and Mrs. M. V. Daly, parents of Mrs. Peter O’Shaugh- 
nessy. 


Twelve years later the Academy was the recipient 
of additional property, which assured its success and 
offered unusual facilities. When Mr. M. V. Daly died 
in 1898, the beautiful Daly residence was bequeathed 
to his daughter, Mrs. Peter O’Shaughnessy. She and 
her husband thereupon by a fee-simple made the Daly 
property over to the Sisters of the Immaculata Acad- 
emy. In 1901 another valuable addition was made to 
the Sisters’ property by the purchase of the Mr. M. J. 
King property and residence, which adjoined the Daly 
property and which served as an ideal convent for the 
Sisters.*** 


When the Academy celebrated its Golden Jubilee 
in 1907, the institution was prosperously established, 
having attained a recognized high degree of efficiency 
and stability. Its Alumnae Association, affiliated with 
the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, in- 
cluded outstanding Catholic women of Newport. For 
a number of years several of the Sisters from Immacu- 
lata Academy traveled daily to Bellevue to teach at St. 
Anthony Parish School until 1913, when Reverend 
Frank Kehoe built a home for them conveniently lo- 
cated near the school.*** 


After seventy-five years of service to Catholic edu- 
cation in Newport, Immaculata Academy was discon- 
tinued in 1932. The history of that institution again be- 
came linked with La Salette, as many of the students 
entered classes in the Covington Academy. The Alum- 
nae Association of Immaculata Academy became affil- 
iated with that of La Salette. 
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St. Joseph Academy 
Frankfort 


In 1860, during the episcopate of Bishop Carrell, 
the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth opened St. Joseph 
Academy at Frankfort, Kentucky. The little commun- 
ity of Sisters consisted of Mother Frances Gardiner, 
Superior, Sister Belindis, Sister Guidonia and Sister 
Flavia. St. Joseph Academy was located on the Lindsey 
Place on Second Street in south Frankfort. Towards 
the end of the pastorate of Reverend James M. Lan- 
caster, first resident Pastor of Frankfort, trouble re- 
garding the deed to the property caused the Sisters to 
discontinue the Academy for about two years. In 1870, 
at the request of Reverend Lambert Young, the Sisters 
of Charity returned to Frankfort and reopened St. 
Joseph Academy, property being bought on Wapping 
Street next to the church. There Sister Francis Xavier 
Nolan with five Sister companions established the new 
St. Joseph Academy. Successors to Sister Francis Xavier 
as Superiors of the Academy included Sisters Marcella, 
Vincentia, Cresentia, Elve, Amanda, Angelica, Flavia, 
Ligouri, Innocentia, Charlotte, Mary Martha, Regina 
Fidelis, Hortense, Lawrence Mary, Xavier, Stanislaus, 
Mary Edna, Bernardine, Mary Aquinas, Mary Josepha, 
Mary Alonza, and Mary Bathildes. 


In 1880, the Sisters of St. Joseph Academy as- 
sumed charge of the St. Aloysius Boys’ Parish School, 
to replace the Xaverian Brothers, who had begun the 
boys school. About the same time, and until the prison 
was removed from Frankfort, the Sisters went to the 
State Reformatory on Sundays to instruct the Catholic 
prisoners. 
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In 1913, St. Joseph Academy received affiliation 
with Nazareth. But four years later the Academy was 
discontinued. At that time Good Shepherd Parish 
bought the Academy, and it was then changed to Good 
Shepherd Parish School. In 1922, Good Shepherd High 
School was established.**° 


St. Joseph Hospital 
Lexington 
Sisters of Mercy Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 
1874 - 1877 Since 1877 

In 1873, Reverend John Henry Bekkers, Pastor of 
St. Paul Church, Lexington, applied to Nazareth for 
Sisters to open a hospital in that city. But Father 
Chambige, Director of the Sisters, refused to con- 
sider the application, as there were no visible means 
of support for the undertaking. In the meantime, in the 
summer of 1874, Sisters of Mercy of St. Louis opened 
a hospital in Lexington, which was dedicated to St. 
Joseph. The original St. Joseph Hospital was a small 
rented house in the vicinity of present St. Paul Church. 
Later, the Goodloe homestead, on the corner of Rose 
and Maxwell Streets, was leased for hospital purposes. 
The Goodloe home was situated on a ten acre plot. A 
small two-story frame building for the servants, and a 
few log cabins for the colored help were also on the 
property. The Sisters of Mercy remained in Lexington 
until 1877, at which time they were obliged to relin- 
quish the charge. With the departure of the Sisters of 
Mercy, the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth were again 
requested to undertake the hospital work in Lexington. 
Accordingly, six Sisters were assigned to the new under- 
taking — Sister Euphrasia, Superior, Sisters Jovita, 
Bonaventura, Florida, Gonzaga and Rufine.'** 
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At that time six elderly women were housed in the 
main building, five of whom were charity patients and 
one a private patient. In the frame building were housed 
other patients. As there was no city hospital, St. Joseph 
Hospital served in that capacity, and in return for this 
service the Sisters received a small appropriation from 
the City. The people of Lexington were well aware of 
the need of a hospital in the city, and realizing the op- 
portunity which the presence of the Sisters afforded, 
began to patronize their work. As St. Joseph Hospital 
was some distance from the church, this was a great dis- 
advantage to the Sisters. A year later, the Sisters decided 
to look for a more convenient location which would 
also offer the advantage of an up-to-date hospital.’*’ 


Father Thomas Major and Doctor W. O. Bullock 
located a vacant building on Second Street, near 
Georgetown Street, which contained twenty-five rooms, 
and sufficient ground adjoining to allow future building. 
The Sisters purchased the building and in October, 
1878, moved into their new home.*** At that time the 
patients numbered about twelve, but the hospital began 
to show constant growth, and in 1885 it was necessary 
to add an addition to the building. In 1887, when the 
two small cottages which had been furnished as wards 
for colored patients proved inadequate, a three-story 
brick building was erected across the court from the 
main building. In 1898, a part of the original house 
was torn down and replaced by a building containing 
modern operating rooms and a number of private 
rooms, besides various departments for the use of the 
Sisters. When a new annex to the hospital was com- 
pleted in 1908, a new era dawned for St. Joseph Hos- 
pital.**° 
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During the early years of the institution there had 
been moments when the continued existence of the 
hospital seemed precarious. But the able Superior of 
Nazareth, Mother Helena Tormey, always exercised 
her unusual executive power to bring new hope to the 
struggling little community. At the head of the institu- 
tion was a Sister of remarkable ability, Sister Euphrasia 
Stafford. In 1877, Sister Euphrasia began a term as 
Superior of St. Joseph Hospital which was to extend 
over a period of forty years, until February, 1917. On 
the occasion of her Golden Jubilee as a Religious, the 
editorial of the Lexington Leader expressed the ap- 
preciation of the City of Lexington for her work as 
follows: 


There dwells in this city one whose remarkable 
career is lasting proof of the constructive energy and 
farsighted judgment which a woman may exercise in 
the administration of business affairs and yet retain 
and develop the exquisite beauty, the most precious 
traits of womanhood. Sister Euphrasia has for fifty 
years been doing a man’s work in the world. She has 
planned with greater confidence, she has builded with 
better skill, she has concentrated her thoughts to better 
effect than most business men. She has directed the 
work of a small army of workers in the same workshop 
for thirty-five years with better results and less friction 
than any employer could boast in the same length of 
time. She has given more to the support of St. Joseph’s 
Hospital than its most wealthy patron, for she has given 
it the benefit of a courageous spirit and has asked 
nothing in return. . . . She has been constantly in charge 
of St. Joseph’s here, and has seen it grow under her 
direction from a small, inadequately equipped building 
to one of the most widely known institutions in central 
and Eastern Kentucky.14° 


An important step in the onward progress of the 
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institution was made in 1918 with the establishment 
of the “Nazareth Training School” for nurses, from 
which the first class was graduated in March, 1921. A 
maternity department was installed in 1919; an efficient 
Service Building was added in 1922-1923. When Lex- 
ington celebrated its Sesqui-Centennial in June 1923, 
a feature of the Grand Parade was a float representing 
the founding of St. Joseph Hospital as a “Portal of 
Health.”*** 

On the night of February 11, 1929, St. Joseph 
Hospital suffered loss by fire estimated at a hundred 
thousand dollars. The blaze began in the attic of the 
main unit of the hospital. As the news spread rapidly, 
hundreds of citizens from all parts of Lexington hurried 
to the scene to render assistance in removing the pa- 
tients, who were taken to Good Samaritan Hospital and 
Julius Marks Sanatorium. Every physician in the city, 
every ambulance available, as well as a large fleet of 
taxicabs and private cars were pressed into service. The 
entire personnel of the Lexington Fire Department was 
at the scene, saving the hospital from complete destruc- 
tion. At this time of adversity, Lexington expressed the 
depth of the claim St. Joseph Hospital had on its af- 
fections.** 

On March 3, 1941, ground was broken for Eu- 
phrasia Hall, the new Nurses’ Home, and on May 206, 
that year, Reverend George J. O'Bryan, Chaplain of 
the hospital officiated at the laying of the cornerstone. 
Euphrasia Hall, situated opposite the hospital, in front 
of the historic ““Glendower,” a land mark of Lexington, 
was the result of the planning of Sister Mary Benigna. 
It was named in memory of Sister Euphrasia, Founder 
and first Superior of the hospital. The new building 
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included a four-story central unit and three-story wings 
at the East and West ends, which were to serve as the 
residence for student nurses, doctors and instructors. 
Bishop Howard dedicated the new building on March 
1, 1942.14° On May 24, 1948, Bishop Mulloy blessed 
the recently completed five-story new wing to the hos- 
pital. The same year, an isolation ward was set up on 
the fourth floor of the new wing.*** 

In 1952, the Sisters of Charity marked their sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary at St. Joseph Hospital. At present 
there are forty Sisters engaged in the work of the hos- 
pital. 


Our Lady of the Oaks Hospital 
Lexington 

Our Lady of the Oaks Hospital, Lexington, a psy- 
_ chiatric hospital, under the direction of the Sisters of 
Charity of Nazareth, was formally opened by Bishop 
Mulloy, July 2, 1945. The institution, formerly owned 
by Dr. George Sprague, nationally known psychiatrist, 
was known as High Oaks Sanatorium, and had served 
the public since 1889. 


When the Sisters of Charity took possession of the 
thirty-six bed hospital in 1945, the name was changed 
to Our Lady of the Oaks. Under the management of 
the Sisters, the hospital was completely renovated and 
equipped with the newest therapeutic devices for the 
care of neuro-psychiatric patients.’ Sister Mary Mag- 
dalen was appointed first Superintendent of the hos- 
pital. Sisters who had completed post graduate work in 
psychiatry were placed in charge of the nursing serv- 
ice. A new Chapel located on the first floor of the Ad- 
ministration Building was dedicated by Bishop Mulloy 
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under the patronage of St. Elizabeth following the 
blessing of the buildings. 


Patients were first admitted on August 1, 1945. 
Last year the hospital cared for more than five hundred 
patients. At present the institution is served by six Sis- 
ters. Our Lady of the Oaks Hospital is situated about 
a quarter of a mile from Lexington on the Harrods- 
burg Road.**° 


Marymount Hospital 


London 


On July 1, 1946, the Sisters of Charity took pos-- 
session of their newly acquired hospital at London, 
Kentucky. The institution, at that time about twenty 
years old, had formerly been known as the Pennington 
General Hospital. The hospital situated on a ten-acre 
tract of land, ideally located for hospital purposes, 
served an area of six counties in the Appalachian sec-- 
tion of the southeastern part of the Diocese. 


Sister Michaella was appointed first executive 
* Director of the hospital, assisted by four other Sisters. 
The hospital is a four-story structure, having a thirty- 
room capacity. 


On July 4, 1946, Monsignor Gerhard H. Geisen 
blessed the hospital and offered the first Mass in the 
new Chapel. At that time the hospital was dedicated to 
the Blessed Mother and received the name of Mary- 
mount Hospital. At present Marymount Hospital is 
staffed with nine Sisters.**° 
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Chapter Twelve 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PARISHES 
IN THE DIOCESE 


THE ESTABLISHMENT Of the parishes of St. Francis in 
Scott County in 1794; of St. Peter, Lexington, in 1818; 
St. Mary, Covington, in 1837; Mother of God, Cov- 
ington, in 1842; Corpus Christi, Newport, in 1845; St. 
Patrick, Maysville, in 1847; St. Patrick, Frankfort, in 
1848; St. Joseph, Four Mile, in 1851; and St. Boniface, 
Jellico, in 1886, were epoch making in the development 
of parishes in the Diocese. From these pioneer parishes 
large mission areas were served, and new stations and 
new missions were developed, leading the way for new 
parishes. 


The following sketches of the development of the 
parishes of the Diocese, for the most part, deal with 
external growth and progress. Such sketches indicate, 
but do not adequately tell of that deeper inner life, that 
self-sacrificing labor on the part of zealous priests and 
loyal parishioners, who were motivated in their generous 
efforts by the love of the Redeemer. That inner life of 
grace and charity is fully recorded in the Book of Life. 


The development of parishes in the Diocese has 
been most extensive in the populous cities of Covington, 
Newport and Lexington: 
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COVINGTON 
ST. JOHN 
THE EVANGELIST 
1854 
ST. JOSEPH ] 
MOTHER OF GOD 1855 
1841, Became mother- ST. BENEDICT 
parish of German 1885 
parishes of the city. ST. ALOYSIUS 
1865 
ST. MARY ST. AUGUSTINE 
Fifth Street, all 1870 
of Covington, 1837- HOLY CROSS 
1841; in 1853 became 1890 
Cathedral Parish ST. ANN 
1860 
ST. PATRICK 
1872 


ST. AGNES CHAPEL CONGREGATION 
(CATHEDRAL CHAPEL) 

1939 

OUR SAVIOUR PARISH 

(MISSION OF CATHEDRAL) 


1944 
NEWPORT 
ST. FRANCIS 
DE SALES 
ST. STEPHEN 1915 
CORPUS CHRISTI 1854 ST. VINCENT 
1845 DE PAUL 
1916 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
1855 
LEXINGTON 
ST. PETER] 
ST. PETER ST. PAUL 1909 
1818 1868 CHRIST THE KING 


1945 
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PARISHES IN THE EPISCOPAL CITY 


ST. MARY CATHEDRAL PARISH 


Covington 


WueEN BisHop CarreELL, the first Bishop of Coving- 
ton, came to the Diocese of Covington in 1853, St. Mary 
Parish, with the parish church on Fifth Street, served 
all the English-speaking Catholics of Covington. The 
Fifth Street church had for many years been inadequate 
for the large English-speaking congregation, and in 
1851, Reverend Thomas R. Butler had purchased for 
the congregation a new site on the north side of Eighth 
Street, between Scott and Greenup Streets. On this site 
Bishop Carrell built the first Cathedral Church. The 
cornerstone was laid on October 2, 1853. 

The Catholic Directory published in 1854 stated 
that the new St. Mary Cathedral would be under roof 
by Christmas of that year, and that the Cathedral con- 
gregation in the meantime would continue to worship 
in the Fifth Street church. The congregation at that 
time consisted of about eight hundred communicants. 
Attached to the church was a school for boys, which 
had an enrollment of about eighty students; a school 
for girls with a large enrollment, and a cemetery of ten 
acres about half a mile from the corporation line. The 
first Cathedral was solemnly dedicated on Trinity Sun- 
day, June 11, 1854, in honor of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

In 1855, St. Mary Parish School for boys was 
opened on Seventh Street, between Madison and Scott 
Streets, in a one-story, three-room brick building. To 
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the right of the school was the frame cottage, later used 
as a hospital by the Sisters of St. Francis. In 1856, a 
parish school for girls was opened on Scott Street, be- 
tween Seventh and Eighth Streets, under the direction 
of the Sisters of Charity. In 1874, a new Cathedral 
school was built on the south side of Seventh Street, be- 
tween Scott and Greenup Streets, which served the 
parish until the site of the Cathedral was changed to 
Madison Avenue. The new school was dedicated by 
Bishop Toebbe on Sunday, December 5, 1875. The 
Sisters of Charity taught the girls; and for a number 
of years, Brothers of the Holy Cross, of South Bend, 
Indiana, were in charge of the boys. 

In the early years of the history of the Diocese, St. 
Mary Cathedral served as a center for a large mission 
field in the northern part of the Diocese. As early as 
1854, the priests stationed at the Cathedral attended 
Independence in Kenton County; Florence, Taylors- 
port and Verona in Boone County; Crittenden and 
‘Williamstown in Grant County; Falmouth and Foster’s 
Landing in Pendleton County; and Carrollton in Car- 
roll County; as well as the English portions of the con- 
gregations at Four Mile Creek, Mt. St. John, Twelve 
Mile Creek and Alexandria in Campbell County. 

During the episcopate of Bishop Carrell, St. Mary 
Cathedral continued to serve the entire English-speak- 
ing population of Covington. Bishop Carrell had 
planned another parish for the English-speaking people 
in the west end of the city, which was established 
shortly after his death, being dedicated to St. Patrick. 
The Cathedral Church on Eighth Street served the par- 
ish and the Diocese for forty-seven years during the 
episcopates of Bishop Carrell and Bishop Toebbe, and 
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during the first fifteen years of the episcopate of Bishop 
Maes. 

When Bishop Maes came to the Diocese, he found 
the Cathedral badly in need of repair. The parish at 
that time had a debt of about thirty-six thousand dol- 
lars. 

Under the encouragement of Bishop Maes, the 
parish earnestly cooperated to pay off the debt, that a 
more suitable Cathedral building might be erected. On 
January 24, 1886, Bishop Maes called a meeting at 
the Cathedral School to consider the financial affairs 
of the parish. At that meeting, it was resolved to form 
a debt-paying Society on the monthly payment plan, 
and over eighty members enrolled immediately. On 
January 31, 1886, a Debt Association was formed, known 
as “St. Mary’s Cathedral Debt Paying Association for 
Gentlemen,” with the express object to pay off the 
debt of the Cathedral. The Association met at the 
Cathedral School on the first Sunday of every month. 
In March, 1886, a “Ladies’ Altar Society and Cathedral 
Church Debt Association” was also organized. On July 
18, 1888, Reverend Ferdinand Brossart was appointed 
pastor of the Cathedral Parish, and under his guidance 
the parish debt was successfully liquidated. 

On September 8, 1895, Bishop Maes laid the 
cornerstone for the present Cathedral Church on Madi- 
son Avenue. The new Cathedral was solemnly dedi- 
cated for divine service, January 27, 1901. 

The old St. Mary Cathedral building was sold to 
George Lubrecht, a local contractor. Work of razing 
the building was begun in the first part of March, 
1904. The bodies of the three Vicars-General buried 
in the Cathedral were at that time exhumed and in- 
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terred in the priests’ lot of St. Mary Cemetery. The 
bodies of Bishop Carrell and Bishop Toebbe were 
placed in St. Mary Cathedral Cemetery vault until 
the proposed Mortuary Chapel of the new Cathedral 
would be completed, where it was planned that the 
bodies of the Prelates would be laid to rest. 

In 1910, the Shine homestead, at Twelfth and 
Madison, was purchased to be used for the Cathedral 
School. This building was remodeled, and used as the 
school until 1914. In 1914, the parish undertook to 
build the present Cathedral school building on the 
Madison Avenue site. Excavation was started in the 
latter part of April, 1914, on a lot adjoining the school. 
Father Brossart laid the cornerstone on July 18, 1914. 
The new school was dedicated by Bishop Maes on 
February 10, 1915. 

In the early part of May, 1915, the Cathedral 
Social Guild was organized, which played an important 
role in the social life of the parish. The residence ad- 
joining the new Cathedral school was fixed up as a 
parish recreational center with departments for benev- 
olent works. The Guild was an organization of mem- 
bers of the parish for the social betterment of society 
under the guidance of Catholic principles. 

Since its erection the adornment of the Cathedral 
has been the earnest work of Bishops and Cathedral 
Pastors. In 1945, the first extensive renovation program 
in the stately Gothic Cathedral was begun by Mon- 
signor Walter A. Freiberg, the present Pastor, which 
has brought the Cathedral to its present attractive con- 
dition. 

Among the church edifices of the United States, 
there are few that have the artistic worth of Coving- 
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ton’s present Cathedral. Its architecture compares fav- 
orably with many of the magnificent monuments of 
the Old World. 


The art windows are a striking feature of Coving- 
ton’s Cathedral. The visitor to St. Mary Cathedral 
is at once inspired by the unusually large amount of 
window space on both the floor and the clerestory levels. 
For this reason the edifice has often been referred to 
as “The Cathedral of Glass.” In addition to the large 
north transept window and the two rose windows, there 
are fifty-seven full-size windows and twenty-two small 
windows. The windows of the Cathedral depict a wide 
variety of subjects, with an unlimited range of color and 
a wealth of detail. The Cathedral windows were exe- 
cuted in the pictorial mode, a style of art-glass that 
was in great demand in the early years of this century; 
they reveal a wealth of Church symbolism and imagery. 
Scenes from the life of Our Lord and His Blessed 
Mother, from Church History, as well as representa- 
tions of many of the Saints, together with a multitude 
of Church symbols, form the subject matter of the 
windows. The outstanding window is the large north 
transept window which depicts the General Council of 
Ephesus, held in 431 A.D., declaring the Blessed Virgin 
to be truly the Mother of God. The upper tier illus- 
trates the Coronation of the Blessed Mother as Queen 
of Heaven. In size it is regarded as the second largest 
window in the world, surpassed only by a window in 
St. Mary Church in Mechlinburg. This unusual feature 
of St. Mary Cathedral, namely its unique art windows, 
in the words of Bishop Maes, obviates the need of a 
prayer book, for everything “is there in glass looking 
down upon the worshipper.” 
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Among the art treasures of the Cathedral are the 
mural paintings of Frank Duveneck in the Blessed Sac- 
rament Chapel. These comprise a group of three large 
Gothic panels on the east wall and a fourth smaller 
panel on the west wall. The panels portray the Euch- 
aristic theme. The dominant thought of the whole con- 
ception is Jesus Christ, the God-man, Life and Center 
of the world. It portrays the artistic interpretation of 
the aim of His Holiness, Pius X, of “establishing all 
things in Christ so that Christ may be all in all.” 

The Baptistry, built in the form of a small chapel 
extending from the south transept, was erected during 
the episcopate of Bishop Howard. The present majestic 
Sanctuary in St. Mary Cathedral has been installed 
during the episcopate of Bishop Mulloy. 


St. Agnes Chapel 
Park Hills 


In 1930, Bishop Howard established St. Agnes 
Chapel, as a Chapel annex to St. Mary Cathedral, for 
those Catholics living in the section of the Cathedral 
Parish at Park Hills and vicinity. From September, 
1930 to October, 1931, Reverend Gerhard H. Geisen, 
Chancellor of the Diocese, engaged in organizing the 
new congregation at Park Hills. Thereafter a resident 
Cathedral assistant-pastor was appointed to St. Agnes 
to minister to the spiritual needs of the Chapel con- 
gregation under the direction of the Pastor of the 
Cathedral. In the spring of 1931, Father Geisen formed 
a Catholic Athletic Association in connection with St. 
Agnes Chapel, having an eleven acre tract of land at 
its disposal for athletic purposes. On August 28, 1931, 
the bell which was donated to St. Agnes Chapel by 
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the City of Covington, formerly used at the Twelfth 
Street Fire House, was blessed by Very Reverend 
Joseph A. Flynn, V.G. 


On September 8, 1930, Feast of the Nativity of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. Agnes School was opened 
under the care of the Sisters of Notre Dame, with an 
enrollment of twenty-six pupils. By October 3 of that 
year, the erection of a temporary frame Chapel on 
Old State Road, below the site of the present Chapel, 
had been completed and on October 5, 1930, the first 
Mass was offered in the new Chapel, which was dedi- 
cated to St. Agnes, Virgin and Martyr. 


By 1938, the congregation, numbering about two 
hundred families, had outgrown the accommodations 
of the temporary Chapel, and plans were made for the 
erection of a more substantial Chapel which would pro- 
vide for the future, as well as the present needs of the 
fast growing congregation. In May, 1938, work on a 
new Chapel was begun by Reverend Walter A. Frei- 
berg, Pastor of St. Mary Cathedral, at a site fronting 
on the Dixie Highway, near the intersection of Old 
State Road. On Sunday, May 22, 1938, Bishop How- 
ard laid the cornerstone of the new St. Agnes Chapel. 
Early in 1939, the erection of the present attractive 
Chapel, constructed of brick and stone, Italian Lom- 
bard in architectural design, displaying architectural 
features unique in this section of the country, was 
brought to completion and was formally dedicated by 
Bishop Howard on Sunday, February 5, 1939. Salient 
features were the front portico, the campanile adjoin- 
ing the right side, and the smaller chapel adjoining the 
church proper. 
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In 1941, a new St. Agnes Chapel School, consisting 
of four classrooms and a large basement for recreational 
purposes, was erected directly back of the Chapel, fac- 
ing Old State Road. At that time it was calculated 
that this new structure, in conjunction with classrooms 
in the Chapel building would offer sufficient accommo- 
dation for a number of years, until a larger and perma- 
nent building would be needed. Bishop Howard offici- 
ated at the dedication of the new school on Sunday, 
August 24, 1941, and on September 2, the school 
was opened to the Catholic children of Park Hills, 
South Hills and Lookout Heights, sections of the Cathe- 
dral Parish, which St. Agnes Chapel serves. 


St. Agnes Chapel congregation today numbers five 
hundred and sixty-six families. The resident Curates 
who have served the St. Agnes Congregation, include: 


Reverend Gerhard H. Geisen, 1930-1931; Reverend 
John J. Laux, 1931-1933; Reverend Thomas A. Mc- 
Carty, 1933-1936; Reverend Joseph T. Collins, 1935- 
1938; Reverend Leo F. Wilson, 1938-1941; Reverend 
Leonard W. Wimmers, 1941-1949; Reverend Ralph J. 
Stoeckle, since September 7, 1949. 


Church of Our Saviour 


Covington 


In the summer of 1943, Bishop Howard began the 
erection of a church and school on East Tenth Street, 
in Covington, to serve the Negro Catholics of the City, 
under the care of the pastor of St. Mary Cathedral. 
And until such time that other churches might be 
erected for the Negro people, it was to serve as a mis- 
sion church for the Negro people of Northern Ken- 
tucky. At that time, two frame houses, a single family 
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house and a two-family house on Tenth Street which 
had been recently purchased by the Diocese, were com- 
pletely renovated to serve as a church and school re- 
spectively. The two-family house was converted into 
classrooms and a convent for the Sisters of Divine Provi- 
dence in whose charge the school was placed. The 
school was finished before the church, and was opened 
in September, 1943, the first year maintaining an 
average enrollment of about sixty pupils, of whom four- 
teen were Catholic. Sister Francis de Sales, C.D.P., 
was the first Superior of the School of Our Saviour, 
assisted by Sister Rita Marie, C.D.P., and Sister Mary 
Clementia, C.D.P. 

Bishop Howard personally supervised the erection 
of the church and selected its name, but he did not live 
to dedicate the new Church of Our Saviour, his last 
effort in behalf of the Colored Apostolate in the Dio- 
cese. On February 11, 1944, Feast of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, less than a month after the Bishop’s death, 
the new church was dedicated by Right Reverend 
Monsignor Walter A. Freiberg, Pastor of the Cathe- 
dral. Following the dedicatory services, Monsignor Frei- 
berg offered the first Mass in the new church for the 
repose of the soul of the deceased Bishop, the children 
of the School of Our Saviour singing the Mass. On 
East Tenth Street, opposite the church, a frame build- 
ing was fitted up for social purposes, known as “Pa- 
trician Hall.” 

On the first anniversary of the dedication of the 
Church of Our Saviour, February 11, 1945, Bishop 
Mulloy, less than three weeks after his arrival in Cov- 
ington, officiated at the anniversary ceremonies. His 
interest in the Colored Apostolate prompted him to 
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expand the facilities of Our Saviour center. In 1946, 
a high school was begun. The increase in the size of 
the congregation necessitated, in 1947, the lengthening 
of the church. On January 28, 1947, a perpetual no- 
vena in honor of Blessed Martin de Porres was begun, 
with services every Tuesday evening. 


In 1947, Bishop Mulloy gave his approval for the 
erection of a new school building to serve the Church 
of Our Saviour Colored Mission. The building designed 
on the one floor plan, was constructed of concrete 
blocks, containing four large size classrooms together 
with other facilities. The new school was blessed by 
Bishop Mulloy on September 19, 1948. 


PASTORS — ST. MARY CATHEDRAL: Very Rev. Thomas 
R. Butler, 1853-1854; Rev. Francis Di Maria, S.J., 1854-1855; 
Very Rev. Thomas R. Butler, 1855-1868; Very Rev. James M. 
Lancaster, 1868-1869; Very Rev. John A. McGill, 1869-1876; 
Very Rev. Eberhard H. Brandts, 1876-1885; Very Rev. Leo M. 
Lambert, 1885-1888; Very Rev. Ferdinand Brossart, 1888-1915; 
Very Rev. Joseph Flynn, 1916-1929; Rev. Joseph Lubrecht, 
1929-1931; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Walter A. Freiberg, since June, 1931. 


SOURCES: Parish Archives — Freiberg, Walter A., A Guide to the 
Cathedral; Souvenir Dedication Booklet of St. Agnes Chapel, 1939. 
Katholische Chronik der Stadt Covington, Ky., den 10. April, 1881. 
Catholic Mirror (Baltimore), November 4, 1854. Wahrheitsfreund: Octo- 
ber 6, December 22, 1853; June 22, November 2, 1854; July 25, 1861; 
March 25, 1863. Catholic Telegraph: January 28, February 4, 1886; 
March 17, 1904; June 29, 1910; July 23, 1914; January 28, February 4, 
February 11, 1915; January 25, 1917; March 14, 1929. The Christian 
Year: July 15, 1912; February 22, March 29, 1913; July 25, May 2, 1914; 
February 4, May 13, 1915. The Messenger: May 19, June 19, September 
19, December 19, 1929; September 19, 1931; August 19, December 19, 
1935; September 19, 1937; May 19, 1938; January 19, February 19, 
November 19, December 19, 1939; February 19, 1940; September 4, 
1941; September 19, 1942; February 19, May 4, October 21, 1944; 
February, 1945; June 29, 1947; September 26, 1948; April 3, 1949; 
February 26, 1950. The Cincinnati Post, May 1, 1929; The Cincinnati 
Enquirer, April 14, 1935. 
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ST. ALOYSIUS PARISH 
Covington 

In THE EarRty WINTER oF 1864, the large Mother of 
God Parish found itself unable to offer accommodations 
for its rapidly growing membership. There was definite 
need of another German-speaking parish in Covington. 
On January 8, 1865, a meeting was held in a grocery 
store on Bakewell Street to discuss the matter of form- 
ing a new German parish, in that section of the city. 
Bishop Carrell approved of the project, and accord- 
ingly on January 23, 1865, property was purchased for 
this purpose on the southeast corner of Seventh and 
Bakewell Streets, offering a frontage of one hundred 
and fifty-nine feet on Seventh Street, with a depth of 
one hundred and eighty-seven feet on Bakewell Street. 

The parish building committee consisted of Louis 
Schnorbus, August Berger, Henry Niemeyer, Herman 
Roemer and Henry Sommer. The plans drawn up for 
the new church called for a three-story structure, thirty 
by ninety-six feet. The first floor was to be arranged for 
church purposes offering a seating capacity of three 
hundred; the second floor was to be furnished as living 
quarters for the Sisters, and the third floor was to con- 
tain the school. Completed on September 8, 1865, the 
new combination building was solemnly dedicated, in 
honor of St. Aloysius, Patron of Youth, by Bishop Car- 
rell, in the presence of a large crowd from various 
parishes of Covington, Newport and Cincinnati, on 
September 17, 1865. On the following Sunday, Sep- 
tember 24, 1865, Reverend Ferdinand Kiihr, Pastor of 
Mother of God Parish, blessed the altar and offered 
the first Mass in the new church. On the same day, 
St. Aloysius Parish received as its first resident pastor, 
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the Reverend Edward Froelich, a young priest who had 
been ordained by Bishop Carrell in the spring of the 
previous year. 

The new congregation grew beyond all expecta- 
tion, and within a few months, it was evident that a 
separate church building was necessary. At the close 
of a mission held in the parish, in February, 1866, con- 
ducted by the Reverend Francis Xavier Weninger, 
S.J., the entire congregation pledged their loyal sup- 
port for a new church. On New Year’s Day, 1866, 
Bishop Carrell blessed the cornerstone of the new 
church, and by November, of that year, the church 
was ready for dedication. On November 24, 1867, 
Bishop Carrell dedicated the new St. Aloysius Church 
amid impressive ceremonies. At the time of the death 
of Bishop Carrell, the parish had two thousand parish- 
ioners with four hundred children under instruction. 


Father Froelich’s pastorate continued until his 
untimely death, in 1873, whereupon Bishop Toebbe 
appointed Reverend John Stephany to the pastorate 
of St. Aloysius. After a laborious pastorate of thirteen 
years, on June 21, 1886, St. Aloysius’ second pastor was 
claimed by death. The third pastor of St. Aloysius 
Parish was Reverend Joseph Blenke, a native of Camp 
Springs, Kentucky. Acting on the decree of the recent 
Council of Baltimore regarding irremovable rectorship, 
Bishop Maes appointed Father Blenke irremovable pas- 
tor of St. Aloysius. During the twenty-one year pas- 
torate of Father Blenke, the church, school and rectory 
underwent many substantial improvements. In 1889, 
in connection with the church, he constructed the 
Grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes which has become a 
well-known pilgrimage shrine. Likewise during his pas- 
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torate, the new rectory was built. The entire city of 
Covington, as well as his congregation, was cast into 
the deepest grief, when on January 23, 1907, it learned 
of the death of St. Aloysius’ third pastor. 

On April 1, 1907, Reverend Ignatius M. Ahmann 
began a pastorate at St. Aloysius, which was to con- 
tinue for more than forty-two years. Through his ef- 
forts the church was renovated to its present state of 
grandeur, and the parish received its present parish 
school building. In 1911, in preparation for the Golden 
Jubilee of the parish, Father Ahmann began a complete 
reconstruction of the entire church building which, as 
erected in 1867, was a plain structure of mixed Gothic 
and Roman architecture. The exterior brick work of 
the church showed signs of crumbling. It was decided 
to face the exterior walls with an imitation rock finish. 
At the same time, at the suggestion of Bishop Maes, a 
number of incongruous features in the structure of the 
building were eliminated, to bring the church in con- 
formity with its predominant Roman style of architec- 
ture. The work on the exterior was completed by the 
summer of 1912, and appropriately commemorated on 
Sunday, October 27 of that year. 

In the early part of 1914, the interior was re- 
modeled in conformity with the new exterior. In this 
regard, Father Ahmann undertook to reproduce in 
the St. Aloysius Church the beautiful interior of St. 
Ignatius Church in Rome, which had been designed in 
the Roman Renaissance style, by the famous Filippo 
Brunelesco, and no detail of ornamentation was over- 
looked. When completed, St. Aloysius Church was an 
unusual example of Romanesque Etruscan style archi- 
tecture, presenting a perfectly harmonious ensemble. 
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After the interior work had been completed, the tower, 
which had been left incomplete several years previously 
when the exterior renovation was done, was brought to 
completion in preparation for the Golden Jubilee cele- 
bration. The last week of May, 1915, marked an aus- 
picious event in the history of the parish. Pastor and 
people united to celebrate with appropriate ceremonies 
the Golden Jubilee of the parish and the Silver Jubilee 
of the pastor’s ordination to the Priesthood. 


The year 1923 saw another great improvement in 
the history of the church, with the installing of fourteen 
new art windows. The enlargement of the sanctuary in 
1930, brought the church to an excellent condition. 

As early as 1928, the question of a new parish 
school had been rather acute. But it was not until 1932, 
that work on the present school on Eighth Street was 
begun. Receiving permission from Bishop Howard to 
build, May 2, 1932, Father Ahmann began work on 
the new school the following August 5. With the corner- 
stone laid on Sunday, September 18, 1932, the school 
was under roof by December of that year, and was dedi- 
cated the following year. The new school completed a 
well-organized parish plant. In 1936, Father Ahmann, 
at that time Vicar General of the Diocese, was elevated 
to the rank of Monsignor, by Pope Pius XI. Mon- 
signor Ahmann’s pastorate continued until the time 
of his death, June 24, 1949. 

On September 7, 1949, Reverend Nicholas Jud- 
ermanns, the present pastor, was appointed successor 
to Monsignor Ahmann. In 1950, under the guidance 
of Father Judermanns, St. Aloysius Church and Our 
Lady of Lourdes Grotto were extensively redecorated. 
In the fall of 1950, a kindergarten was opened at St. 
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Aloysius School. The parish today has a congregation 
of four hundred and eighty-five families. 

PASTORS: Rev. Edward Froelich, 1865-1873; Rev. Joseph 
Stephany, 1873-1886; Rev. Joseph Blenke, 1886-1907; Rt. Rev. 


Msgr. Ignatius M. Ahmann, 1907-1949; Rev. Nicholas Juder- 
manns, since September 7, 1949. 


SOURCES: Katholische Chronik, 10; Parish Archives: Diamond Jubilee 
Booklet, 1940. Wahrheitsfreund, September 13, November 22, 1865. 
Schematismus, 1869. Catholic Telegraph: November 27, 1867; January 
9, May 7, May 17, May 21, 1896; February 4, 1892. The Christian 
Year: July 1, November 1, 1912; April 4, December 26, 1914; January 
9, May 6, June 3, 1915. The Messenger: April 17, May 19, June 19, 
1940; February 4, 1943; May 7, May 14, May 21, 1950; October 5, 
October 19, 1952. Wallis and Tapp, op. cit., IV, pp. 1849-50. 


ST. ANN PARISH 


West Covington 


In 1860, WHEN St. ANN Parish was first organized, 
the little community of West Covington, then known as 
Economy, was sparsely settled, with modest frame 
homes of pioneer settlers, having a population of about 
five hundred. Before the village had a church or resi- 
dent priest, catechism classes were taught by a Mr. 
Patrick Monahan. One evening a week it was custom- 
ary for the Catholics of the village to meet at the home 
of a parishioner for the recitation of the rosary and 
prayers for the departed souls. This practice was the ori- 
gin of the Purgatorial Society which exists in the par- 
ish today. The Catholics of Economy had to travel a 
long distance to church. It meant going to St. Mary 
Cathedral on Eighth Street, in Covington, or to St. 
Patrick Church, in Cincinnati; the latter required a 
crossing of the Ohio River by means of the ferry. The 
first priest, of record, to have offered Mass in Economy, 
was the Reverend Thomas R. Butler, pastor of the Ca- 
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thedral. In answer to a sick call, one Sunday morning, 
to the home of John Casey, Sr., on Short John Street, 
Father Butler took the requisites for offering Mass with 
him, and said Mass in the home of Patrick Callahan, 
next door to the home of the sick person. Father Butler 
became well aware of the difficulty facing the people 
of Economy in attending Mass. From that time on, 
until the completion of the first St. Ann Church in 
1862, Mass was said regularly in the little one-story 
frame cottage of the Burns family, on the corner of 
High and Main Streets, which was rented for that pur- 
pose. 

When a committee from Economy first called on 
Bishop Carrell, requesting that a parish be established 
there, Bishop Carrell hesitated to grant permission, feel- 
ing that they would not be able to support a pastor 
from their necessarily meager resources. At a second 
meeting with the committee some time later, the Bishop 
was favorably impressed by the committee’s report and 
gave permission for the building of a church. Economy 
and Ludlow Town at that time had many Catholics 
who had recently purchased lots to build homes, re- 
moved from the city. Many of these Catholics worked 
in Cincinnati, and some in Covington. The Fifth Street 
ferry boat from Cincinnati landed immediately op- 
posite White Hall Tavern. 

Ground for the church was donated by the Slevin 
family of Cincinnati. The first little St. Ann Church 
went up “by the light of the candle, lantern or the 
bright moon.” The Catholic men of the community, 
after a day’s work of ten or more hours, trudging home 
from central Cincinnati over the Suspension Bridge, or 
from the western section of Cincinnati by way of the 
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old Fifth Street ferry, went to distant stone quarries 
at night to obtain the stone for the foundation. Under 
such conditions the stone was cut, the basement dug 
and the foundation laid. 

On Sunday, June 3, 1860, Bishop Carrell, in the 
presence of a large gathering of the faithful from Cov- 
ington and Newport, laid the cornerstone for the new 
church. A short time afterwards, the frame overhead 
structure was erected, but the means of the people did 
not permit the completion of the building at that time. 
It was not until several years later that the church, 
situated on a commanding ridge, was completed, being 
dedicated in honor of St. Ann, on Sunday, December 
11, 1864. From March, 1862, until February, 1864, 
Reverend William T. D’Arcy, an assistant of the 
Cathedral, attended the congregation. These were years 
of the Civil War, and the poverty of the little congre- 
gation became even more distressing. 

In 1864, Bishop Carrell appointed Reverend 
Adrian Egglemeers as the first resident pastor of St. 
Ann Parish. On his arrival at the parish, he found only 
a few Catholics and an unfinished church. During the 
twelve years of his pastorate, he completed the church, 
built a pastor’s residence, Sisters’ home, and a school. 
When he left St. Ann Parish in 1875, there was a large 
congregation, and the parish was in a progressive con- 
dition, with one hundred and fifty children in school. 

Father Egglemeers first rented a cottage of John 
Clark, on David Street, where he resided for about two 
years. In 1865, he undertook the building of a two- 
story brick school, securing Sisters of the Order of St. 
Francis of Oldenburg, Indiana, as teachers. On the 
south side of the church, he likewise erected a brick 
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cottage to serve as a rectory. The church, the school and 
the Sisters’ residence were blessed on Sunday, August 
30, 1868. St. Ann Parish drew parishioners from the 
west end of Covington and Ludlow, sections where St. 
Patrick Parish, Covington, and St. James Parish, Lud- 
low, were later formed. 


During his pastorate of fifteen years, 1888-1903, 
Reverend Louis G. Clermont, a French Canadian, did 
much for the improvement of St. Ann Parish. Among 
other things, he placed cathedral glass windows in the 
church. Through his efforts, too, relics of St. Ann were 
secured and the Shrine in honor of St. Ann was estab- 
lished in 1888. In that year, he obtained a relic from 
Rome. This relic was a fragment of a rock extracted 
from the room of St. Ann in Jerusalem. Three years 
later, June 16, 1891, he secured a more precious relic 
from St. Anne de Beaupré, Canada. This relic was a 
fragment of a finger bone of St. Ann, and was exposed 
for the first time to the veneration of the faithful, July 
26, 1891. During the pastorate of Father Clermont, 
and thereafter, the church of St. Ann, in West Cov- 
ington, became widely known for its shrine of St. Ann. 
Each year thousands of pilgrims from neighboring par- 
ishes in Northern Kentucky and Cincinnati made their 
way to the West Covington Shrine for the novena in 
preparation for the feast of St. Ann, July 26. A special 
feature of the novena has come to be the procession on 
the closing night, when thousands of devotees of the 
Saint carry lighted candles through the streets of West 
Covington. With the departure of the Sisters of St. 
Francis from the parish in 1891, the Sisters of Divine 
Providence assumed charge of the parish school. 
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Father Clermont, as did his successors, Reverend 
Bernard A. Baumeister and Reverend Libert de Waege- 
naere, encountered much trouble and worry consequent 
upon the giving way of the front wall of the school 
building. After useless expenditures, it was torn down 
to make way for a new and more commodious struc- 
ture, which was erected, by Father de Waegenaere in 
1908. The new St. Ann School was dedicated by Bishop 
Maes, September 20, 1908. Father de Waegenaere like- 
wise purchased a residence for the Sisters on the south 
side of the pastor’s residence, on the former Redmond 
property. 

In 1910, the Golden Jubilee of St. Ann Parish was 
observed by the congregation under the direction of 
Reverend William B. Ryan. In the annals of the his- 
tory of St. Ann Parish, Father Ryan’s pastorate, 1909- 
1917, is memorable for the spirit he built up in the 
parish, and especially for what he did in behalf of the 
young people of the parish. Among other things to 
build up the parish social life, Father Ryan fitted up a 
gymnasium and clubroom for the young people. 

On October 1, 1917, Reverend Thomas B. Ennis 
succeeded Father Ryan, beginning a pastorate which 
continued for twenty-three years, up until November 
24, 1940. In 1931, Father Ennis undertook the erection 
of the present St. Ann Church and Diocesan Shrine. 
The dismantling of the old St. Ann Church was begun 
in April, 1931, divine services being held in a temporary 
chapel in the school until the new edifice was ready for 
occupancy. On Sunday afternoon, August 30, Very 
Reverend Joseph A. Flynn, V.G., laid the cornerstone 
which had been the original cornerstone of the old St. 
Ann Church, laid in 1860. The new church was com- 
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pleted and solemnly dedicated on Sunday, June 19, 
1932, by Bishop Howard. 


In November, 1940, Reverend Joseph Deimling, 

the present pastor, was appointed to St. Ann Parish. 
The parish today numbers two hundred and ten fam- 
ilies. This Centennial year of the Diocese marks the 
sixty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the St. Ann 
Shrine in West Covington, and the annual Novena in 
honor of St. Ann. 
PASTORS: Rev. Adrian Egglemeers, 1864-1875; Rev. Lambert 
D. Willie, 1875-1886; Rev. James Kehoe, 1886-1888; Rev. Louis 
G. Clermont, 1888-1903; Rev. Bernard A. Baumeister, 1903- 
1905; Rev. Libert de Waegenaere, 1905-1909; Rev. William B. 
Ryan, 1909-1917; Rev. Thomas B. Ennis, 1917-1940; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph Deimling, since November 25, 1940. 


SOURCES: Parish Archives: Golden Jubilee Booklet, 1910. Clarke, op. 
cit., Il, 510-512. The Cincinnati Enquirer, June 16, 1860. Catholic 
Telegraph and Advocate: June 2, June 9, 1860. Catholic Telegraph: 
December 7, 1864; August 19, 1868; May 26, 1869; October 18, 1906; 
September 24, 1908; July 18, 1918. Wahrheitsfreund: June 7, 1860; 
January 23, 1862. The Messenger: April 19, July 19, September 19, 
1931; April 19, 1932; June 19, 1935; October 19, 1937; July 19, 1940; 
July, 1941; July 19, August 6, 1942; July, 1946; August 3, 1947; July 
25, 1948, 


ST. AUGUSTINE PARISH 


Covington 
St. AUGUSTINE ParisH, established in 1870, was the 
fifth German parish to be established in the city of 
Covington. It embraced the southern part of the city, 
its boundary line extending six miles to the south. At 
the time of the organization of the parish in Peaselburg, 
the surroundings were merely a village, with scattered 
homes. But the influx of Catholics into this section was 
rapid during the next few years, and by the end of 
1877, the congregation had grown so large that, with 
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the permission of the Bishop, Reverend William Rob- 
bers, the third pastor of the parish, organized a new 
congregation in that part of the parish in the vicinity 
of Decoursey, St. Anthony Parish being erected the 
following year (1878). When St. Benedict Parish was 
erected on Sixteenth Street, in 1885, east of St. Augus- 
tine Church, many of the members of the new congre- 
gation were former parishioners of St. Augustine 
Parish. Five years later, in 1890, the congregation again 
required a division, and Bishop Toebbe directed Rev- 
erend Paul Abeln, the pastor, to organize a parish in 
the section of Milldale, present Latonia. 

St. Augustine Church was named in honor of the 
patron Saint of the new Bishop of Covington, Most Rev- 
erend Augustus Maria Toebbe, D.D. On June 19, 1870, 
the cornerstone was laid for a combination church and 
school, and on the following October 16, 1870, the new 
two-story edifice, ninety by thirty-three feet, was dedi- 
cated, the Reverend L. Neumeier being appointed the 
first resident pastor. In February, 1871, Father Neu- 
meier was succeeded by Reverend Joseph Goebbels. 
During his pastorate, Father Goebbels undertook sev- 
eral projects to enhance the parish property, which he 
was unable to carry to success, and as a result the parish 
suffered a complete financial failure. 

In 1877, Reverend William Robbers was appointed 
pastor of St. Augustine Parish. Four years later, in 
1881, Father Robbers and the Board of Trustees or- 
ganized a corporation which was known as the “Roman 
Catholic German Church of Central Covington, Ken- 
tucky.” 

Father Robbers was transferred from St. Augus- 
tine’s in December, 1879. His successor, Reverend Cle- 
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ment Jesse, because of ill health, could not engage in 
any extensive parish activities. On his death in June, 
1883, Bishop Toebbe appointed Reverend Paul Abeln 
pastor of the struggling congregation which had been a 
victim of mismanagement and subject to extreme em- 
barrassment. 

St. Augustine Parish owes much to Father Abeln. 
He brought order out of chaos, readjusting all the 
financial matters and reconstructing the temporal and 
spiritual affairs of the parish with such splendid suc- 
cess that the parish was able to begin a fund for a new 
church. Father Abeln worked diligently to meet the 
obligation of paying off the notes of the corporation. 

Father Abeln by his laborious fidelity to the parish, 
endeared himself to the congregation, striving until his 
death, April 10, 1911, to raise funds for a new St. 
Augustine Church which was much needed and which 
was eagerly desired by the parishioners. On May 11, 
1911, Bishop Maes appointed Reverend William F. 
Kathman pastor of St. Augustine Parish. Father Kath- 
man built on the excellent work that had been done by 
Father Abeln. As the corporation of the parish had 
expired by limitation, Father Kathman restored the 
parish to its original title. Under the conditions of the 
corporation, it had been impossible for the congregation 
to build a new church, since the congregation was not 
permitted to incur a debt in excess of fifteen thousand 
dollars. With this restriction removed from the parish, 
Father Kathman instituted steps for the building of a 
new church. With the permission of Bishop Maes, a 
tract of land, consisting of sixty-six hundred square feet, 
at the corner of Nineteenth Street, between Jefferson 
and Euclid Avenues, was purchased. The property had 
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four residences on it. Two of the frame buildings on 
the property were sold; a brick residence on the corner 
of Nineteenth Street and Euclid Avenue was moved to 
a lot on Jefferson Avenue for a Sisters’ residence behind 
the school. The pastor’s residence was located behind 
the school on Euclid, conveniently near the church sac- 
risty. It was planned that the new church would face 
Nineteenth Street, leaving sufficient frontage for a 
school west of the church. Work on the church was 
begun May 8, 1913. The cornerstone was laid Sunday, 
September 21, 1913, and by the middle of June, 1914, 
the new structure was under roof. On Sunday, Decem- 
ber 20, 1914, the present St. Augustine Church, con- 
structed of a chocolate color rough brick, Italian 
Renaissance in architectural style, with a highly artis- 
tically designed interior, was solemnly dedicated by 
Bishop Maes. At that time St. Augustine congregation 
numbered two hundred and ten families. 

After the completion of the church, Father Kath- 
man next turned his attention to the erection of a 
parish school. Permission to proceed was obtained from 
the Very Reverend Ferdinand Brossart, Administrator 
of the Diocese, and work was begun in the fall of 1915. 
In January, 1916, the cornerstone was laid, and on Sep- 
tember 10, 1916, the present school was dedicated by 
Father Kathman. A home for the Sisters was then pur- 
chased in the rear of the school. 

By June 20, 1920, when St. Augustine Parish cele- 
brated its Golden Jubilee, under the wise guidance of 
Fathers Abeln and Kathman, it had become a flourish- 
ing parish, with one of the best organized congregations 
in the city of Covington. Father Kathman’s pastorate 
continued until his death, March 14, 1926. 
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On March 25, 1926, Bishop Howard appointed 
Reverend Charles A. Woeste, the present pastor, to the 
pastorate of St. Augustine’s. In 1945, Monsignor 
Woeste renovated the entire interior of the church. 
One of the features of the renovation was the acousti- 
cal insulation of the panels of the ceiling and walls of 
the church, correcting a twelve second echo. These 
were the first improvements necessary for St. Augus- 
tine Church since its erection in 1914. St. Augustine 
Parish today has about five hundred families. 
PASTORS: Rev. L. Neumeier, 1870-1871; Rev. Joseph Goebbels, 
1871-1877; Rev. William Robbers, 1877-1879; Rev. Clement 
Jesse, 1879-1883; Rev. Paul T. Abeln, 1883-1911; Rev. William 
F, Kathman, 1911-1926; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles A. Woeste, since 
March 25, 1926. 


SOURCES: Diocesan Archives, Parish Records, “St. Augustine Parish, 
Covington”; Katholische Chronik, 11. Catholic Telegraph: September 
21, 1913; November 5, December 24, 1914; January 27, August 3, 
August 31, 1916. The Christian Year: January 1, April 15, 1912; 
August 23, September 13, September 27, December 13, 1913; June 27, 
November 7, December 5, December 19, 1914. The Messenger, April, 
1945. 


ST. BENEDICT PARISH 


Covington 


By THE Earty Part oF THE 1880's, the number of 
Catholics of German descent residing in the southern 
part of St. Joseph Parish, Covington, known as Austin- 
burg, had grown considerably with the increasing popu- 
lation of the city. For many of the parishioners in Aus- 
tinburg, the distance to church and school on the north- 
west corner of ‘Twelfth and Greenup Streets was prov- 
ing too burdensome. Accordingly, a movement was be- 
gun in 1883 to establish a church and school more con- 
veniently located. The main organizers of this move- 
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ment under the leadership of Christopher Rice, were 
John H. Hinken, Henry Benzinger, Anton Kreidler, 
Clem Schweinefuss, Sr., L. Schreck, Sr., and Charles 
Bogenschutz. The proposal met with the ready approval 
of Bishop Toebbe. Under the direction of Very Rev- 
erend Aegidius Christoph, O.S.B., Prior and pastor of 
St. Joseph Parish, meetings were held in the latter part 
of November and the first part of December, 1883, for 
the members of St. Joseph Parish residing in the section 
south of Powell Street, (the name of present Fifteenth 
Street). A two-story building with a basement, to serve 
as a combination church and school, to be placed under 
the patronage of St. Benedict, was proposed. 

A plot of ground comprising Lot 6 in Block 8 of 
the Southgate division was chosen as a suitable site and 
purchased. On October 12, 1884, the cornerstone of 
the new edifice was laid by Bishop Joseph Rademacher 
of Nashville. The following July 5, 1885, Bishop Maes 
dedicated the new St. Benedict Church, a combination 
church and school, on Sixteenth Street, between Gar- 
rard Street and Eastern Avenue. At that time, the con- 
gregation numbered about ninety families. St. Bene- 
dict Church then became a mission attended from St. 
Joseph Parish, the actual management of the congre- 
gation remaining under the care of Father Aegidius, 
its organizer, until the time of his death in March, 
1887. 


Immediately after the completion of the building, 
a school was opened in the two rooms set apart for that 
purpose on the first floor, under the charge of the 
Benedictine Sisters of St. Walburg Convent on Twelfth 
Street. The second floor of the building served as the 
church. The priest’s residence, begun by Reverend 
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Paul Behrens, O.S.B., was completed by Reverend 
Theodore Schmitt, O.S.B., who, in 1889, became the 
first resident pastor. During his pastorate the parish 
was permanently placed in charge of the Benedictine 
Fathers of St. Vincent Archabbey at Latrobe, Pennsyl- 
vania, by Bishop Maes, with the approval of the Holy 
See given in a document issued in May, 1891. 

During the first six years after its organization, 
the parish had grown steadily, in keeping with the in- 
creasing population of Covington, and by 1891, the 
combination church and school was becoming inade- 
quate for the needs of the parish. Accordingly, a piece 
of property opposite the church, extending from Six- 
teenth to Seventeenth Streets was purchased by the 
parish, for the building of a new church. On September 
22, 1907, the Very Reverend Ferdinand Brossart, Vicar 
General of the Diocese, laid the cornerstone for the 
proposed church, which would have a seating capacity 
of seven hundred and fifty. Reverend Charles Lindner, 
O.S.B., took up the work of erecting the new church, 
begun by his predecessor, Reverend Marinus Ferg, 
O.S.B., and on December 20, 1908, the present St. 
Benedict Church, with entrance on Seventeenth Street, 
was solemnly dedicated by Bishop Maes. Soon after his 
arrival as pastor in September, 1911, Reverend Adolph 
Rupprecht, O.S.B., purchased a piece of property east 
of the new church for the present rectory, which was 
ready for occupancy by September, 1913. At that time 
the former parish house on Sixteenth Street became the 
residence of the Sisters teaching in the parish school, 
remaining such until the new convent was erected at 
that site in 1926. 


By 1918, the question of an adequate parish school 
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had become acute. In 1922, it was decided to erect a 
new two-story, ten class-room school building, with an 
auditorium of six hundred seating capacity. The old 
combination church and school building on Sixteenth 
Street, which, since the erection of the new church, 
had been given over completely to school purposes, was 
razed to make room for the new school. On August 20, 
1922, the cornerstone of the new school was laid by 
Very Reverend Joseph A. Flynn, V. G., and upon com- 
pletion, the school was solemnly blessed by Right Rev- 
erend Aurelius Stehle, O.S.B., Archabbot of St. Vin- 
cent Monastery. With the opening of the new school, 
in addition to the eight grades of elementary school, a 
Commercial or Business Course of two years was intro- 
duced, open to graduates of other Catholic schools of 
Northern Kentucky. 


On the death of Reverend Adolph Rupprecht, 
O.S.B., Reverend Virgil Niesslein, O.S.B., who had 
been serving as administrator of the parish, was ap- 
pointed pastor. His first work was to take up a project 
which had been under consideration by Father Adolph, 
the building of a new convent for the Sisters. On June 
23, 1927, the Sisters took possession of the present con- 
vent on Sixteenth Street, which brought to comple- 
tion the present St. Benedict Parish plant. St. Benedict 
Parish today has a congregation of five hundred and 
five families. 


PASTORS: Benedictine Fathers serving St. Benedict Parish from 
St. Joseph Parish, prior to a resident Pastor: Rev. Cyril Rettger, 
O.S.B., July-October, 1885; Rev. Lambert Kettner, O.S.B., 1885- 
1888; Rev. Rudesind Schrembs, O.S.B., 1888-1889; Rev. Paul 
Behrens, O.S.B., June-October, 1889. Resident Pastors: Rev. 
Theodore Schmitt, O.S.B., 1889-1894; Rev. Wilfried Frins, 
O.S.B., 1894-1901; Rev. Marinus Ferg, O.S.B., 1901-1908; Rev. 
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Charles Lindner, O.S.B., 1908-1911; Rev. Adolph Rupprecht, 
O.S.B., 1911-1925; Rev. Virgil Niesslein, O.S.B., 1925-1932; Rev. 
Edgar Zuercher, O.S.B., 1932-1939; Rev. Matthias Auer, O.S.B., 
1939-1952; Rev. Kevin Lynskey, O.S.B., since August 27, 1952. 


SOURCES: Parish Archives — St. Joseph Parish, St. Benedict Parish. 
Catholic Telegraph: July 9, 1885; September 26, 1907; December 
24, 1908; August 14, October 25, 1913. The Christian Year: February 
22, March 15, 1913. The Messenger, March 19, 1941. 


HOLY CROSS PARISH 
Latonia 

Prior to 1890, the Catholics of Milldale, as the 
section now comprising Latonia was known, formed a 
part of the southern portion of St. Augustine Parish 
in Peaselburg. The pioneer Catholic settlers in Mill- 
dale, with the exception of a few Irish, were made up 
of immigrants from Germany. Realizing the hardships 
endured by the people of Milldale in frequenting St. 
Augustine Church and the dangers involved for the 
rising generation, Reverend Paul T. Abeln, pastor of 
St. Augustine Parish, heartily concurred when the pro- 
ject of erecting a church in the neighboring village was 
proposed. Bishop Maes assigned Father Abeln to the 
task of organizing the new congregation and erecting 
a church. 


A building committee was appointed, and property 
was purchased on the west side of Church Street. The 
building committee consisted of John Albrink, James 
Butler, Joseph Buschelmann, John N. Weber, Peter 
Keller, Peter Dehlinger, Frank Haake, and J. Juels- 
mann. When the site of the new church was selected, 
remarkable vision and foresight was evinced. The 
original Holy Cross property, added to in after years, 
has proved to be the best, for its purposes, in the local- 
ity. 
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On Sunday, August 24, 1890, the cornerstone was 
laid for a two-story brick structure, seventy by forty- 
three feet, a combination church and school. When 
he was assured of the success of the undertaking, Father 
Abeln asked to be relieved of his new charge, and 
Bishop Maes, conceding to his request, at the beginning 
of December, 1890, appointed Reverend Bernard A. 
Baumeister as the first resident pastor of the Milldale 
congregation. Father Baumeister pushed the construc- 
tion of the building as rapidly as possible so that the 
church would be far enough advanced for Mass on 
Christmas Day. This was accomplished and with per- 
mission of Bishop Maes, the first Mass in Holy Cross 
Church was celebrated December 25, 1890. 


By spring of the following year, the new building 
was completed. The lower floor contained two large 
classrooms and living quarters for the pastor; the upper 
floor was furnished for church purposes, having a seat- 
ing capacity of two hundred and fifty. On Sunday, 
May 3, 1891, Feast of the Finding of the Holy 
Cross, Bishop Maes went to Milldale to dedicate the 
new Holy Cross Church. The parish at that time num- 
bered forty-five families. In August, 1891, Benedictine 
Sisters arrived in the little valley town, as teachers of 
the parish school. Father Baumeister gave up his living 
quarters in the new building to the Sisters, and rented 
a home to serve as a rectory until September, 1892, when 
a parish rectory was completed. In November, 1896, 
Father Baumeister resigned from the pastorate and was 
succeeded by Reverend Joseph D. Meinzer, who re- 
mained pastor until the beginning of April, 1898. 

On Pentecost Sunday, May 29, 1898, Reverend 
John B. Reiter, a young priest, six years ordained, en- 
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tered upon the duties of pastor, a pastorate which was 
to continue for thirty-four years. During the first eight 
years of its existence, the parish had grown from forty- 
five families to seventy-two. There had been no induce- 
ments for home-seekers in Milldale. The streets re- 
mained unimproved and modern conveniences were 
still lacking. But with incorporation in 1900 as a fourth- 
class city, Latonia, as it was then called, assuming the 
classical name of its celebrated spring, began to shake 
off its lethargy. Streets were built, sidewalks laid, water 
mains extended. Realtors began to buy up pastures and 
cornfields and hold public auctions. A small size boom 
followed and Latonia took on new growth. Catholics 
formed a large part of the incoming inhabitants, and 
Father Reiter saw the time fast approaching when the 
little church and two-room school would be inadequate. 
With the permission of the Bishop, he secured two 
pieces of property across the street from the rectory. 
These, with an adjoining lot donated by Mr. George 
Kimmel, gave a frontage of one hundred and fifty 
feet on the east side of Church Street, with an equal 
depth, providing ample room for the construction 
of a new church. 


The need of a larger church and school was im- 
perative, but Father Reiter was faced with a difficult 
problem. He could not expect too much from the grow- 
ing parish; many of the members were young couples 
starting their homes on borrowed money. But when 
Father Reiter laid the problem before them, together 
they decided that the solution lay in building a new 
church. Ground was broken July 16, 1906, and the 
cornerstone laid, Sunday, November 22, 1906. In No- 
vember, two years later (1908), the new church was 
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ready for dedication. Mass was celebrated that morning 
for the last time in the old church. Latonia had come 
to realize that Holy Cross Parish meant much to the 
development of the community, and the community 
likewise made the day of the dedication of the new 
church one of civic celebration. On November 29, 
1908, Bishop Maes dedicated the new Latonia church. 


An overcrowded school had likewise been a prob- 
lem of concern. By 1901, the original two rooms were 
inadequate, and a small building had been moved from 
one of the later acquired properties to take care of the 
overflow. Soon the three rooms were filled. Then the 
two-story house and the cottage on the Potter and 
Kimmel lots were joined to provide a residence for 
the Sisters, thus releasing their apartment in the church 
building for school rooms. But at the beginning of the 
1913 school year, three hundred and fifty-four pupils 
registered and the situation could no longer be met 
by makeshift. Still at that time, the heavy debt on 
the church made the building of a new school impos- 
sible. However, a generous benefactor, whose name, 
at his request, was not revealed, made it possible to 
go forward with the erecting of the needed school. 
Ground was broken June 23, 1914, and on Sunday, 
August 23, 1914, the cornerstone was laid by Father 
Reiter. On Easter Monday, April 5, 1915, Bishop Maes, 
a little over a month before his death, blessed the 
present parish school and administered Confirmation. 
Saturday, December 25, 1915, marked the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Holy Cross Parish, but the Silver Jubilee 
was not observed until May 7, 1916, with Bishop Bros- 
sart being present for the occasion. Later the over- 
crowded Sisters’ house demanded attention, and it was 
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decided to build a new rectory and convert the old one 
into a convent. The present rectory was built in 1924. 
A Catholic high school in Latonia, as elsewhere, had 
been a serious need. About this time, the pastor and 
people of Holy Cross decided to assume the burden in- 
volved, and erect a parish high school. The new high 
school was erected on the site of the old church build- 
ing, and was opened for classes, September, 1930, under 
the care of the Benedictine Sisters. 


A matter of concern to Father Reiter was 
the care of the young men whom the spring and fall 
meetings brought yearly to the Latonia race track. 
Colonel E. R. Bradley, the well-known turfman and 
philanthropist, shared the sympathy of Father Reiter 
in this regard. He set up in the recreation hall, which 
he had built at the track, an altar and Father Reiter 
began to gather together the Catholic boys and men 
for Sunday Mass. As the years passed, the good priest’s 
life was being spent in the ministry of Holy Cross 
Parish. The little children he had baptized were now 
presenting their own children to him at the baptismal 
font. Automobiles filled Holy Cross square on Sunday 
mornings, where buggies and wagons once stood. 
Latonia was a prosperous community, and although 
annexed to Covington it never parted with its individ- 
uality. Then came the depression of the 30’s. Men 
walked the streets looking for work. Many parishioners 
lost their homes. They sought refuge in tenements. 
Fortunes tumbled. Father Reiter, sixty-six years old, a 
kind, old, broken pastor, moved in his quiet way among 
the people of Latonia, a source of comfort and guid- 
ance to the community. The bank in which the church 
and many of the congregation had their diminishing 
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savings closed its doors. Following this calamity was 
one greater. The beloved pastor of Holy Cross, who 
had been a guiding figure in Latonia for thirty-four 
years, stricken with pneumonia, was taken from their 
midst. On the morning of February 16, 1932, the bell 
of Holy Cross Church began to toll, announcing the 
death of Father Reiter to the grieved community. 
Pending the appointment of a new pastor, Bishop 
Howard appointed Reverend Ferdinand Valerius ad- 
ministrator of the parish. 

On the second Sunday of June, 1932, Reverend 
Louis Fey, the present pastor, assumed his duties as 
pastor of Holy Cross Parish. Father Fey’s pastorate has 
been characterized by an intense devotion to education. 
Through his direction the various departments of the 
high school have been steadily advanced, including the 
latest equipment for the science and typing depart- 
ments, for musical education and the high school lib- 
rary. As a preparation for the approaching Golden 
Jubilee of the parish, in 1940, Father Fey envisioned 
many improvements for the parish, but the prolonged 
depression prevented many of them at that time. In 
1940, the present Sisters’ residence was erected. 

During the first week of September, 1940, exca- 
vation was begun for the erection of the new Sisters’ 
convent. The home at that time occupied by the Bene- 
dictine Sisters at Thirty-sixth and Church Streets had 
been enlarged three times during the past twenty years, 
and it was not deemed advisable to make further ad- 
ditions to it. Since its site was inadequate for the erec- 
tion of a residence large enough to accommodate the 
twenty-six Sisters attached to Holy Cross grade and 
high schools, the new convent was erected on the north- 
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west corner of Church Street and Southern Avenue on 
property adjacent to the school, purchased by the par- 
ish in 1927, the former R. Lee Bird property. The at- 
tractive three-story brick structure, following French- 
chateau lines of architecture, a convent modern in 
every detail, equipped with a chapel, was ready for 
occupancy by June of 1940, and was at that time dedi- 
cated. 


Thus with the new Sisters’ home, Holy Cross Par- 
ish had a well-ordered and complete group of parish 
buildings. On October 12-14, 1940, the Golden Jubilee 
celebration of the parish was fittingly observed. In 1952, 
Father Fey made extensive repairs on the sanctuary 
of the church. The parish today numbers eight hundred 
and eighty-four families. 


Inseparable, in thought and fact, in the history of 
the parish and of Holy Cross schools are the Bene- 
dictine Sisters. They came to Holy Cross in 1891. They 
shared in the early privations with priests and people 
uncomplainingly. They became part of the parish, 
going from cramped quarters to cramped quarters, 
until such time as an ample residence could be provided 
for them. They witnessed all the changes of the parish 
— the little upstairs church growing into the present 
spacious edifice; the little two-room school developing 
into a splendid parish elementary and high school. 
PASTORS: Rev. Bernard A. Baumeister, 1891-1895; Rev. J. D. 
Meinzer, 1895-1898; Rev. John B. Reiter, 1898-1932; Rev. 


Ferdinand Valerius, Adm., February-June, 1932; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Louis G. Fey, since June 10, 1932. 


SOURCES: Parish Archives, Golden Jubilee Booklet, 1940. Catholic 
Telegraph: August 21, 1890; April 23, 1891; July 21, 1892; September 
15, November 11, 1906; November 29, December 3, 1908; March 25, 
April 8, June 3, June 10, 1915; April 6, May 11, 1916. The Christian 
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Year: July 15, December 19, 1914; March 18, December 23, 1915. The 
Messenger: September 19, 1940; June 20, 1948. 


ST. JOHN PARISH 
Covington 

St. Joun Parisu, Covington, the first congregation 
organized from Mother of God Parish, is the third old- 
est parish in the city of Covington. In 1848, a number 
of Catholics in the Louisburg section of the Mother 
of God Parish organized a “St. Aloysius School Society 
of Louisburg,” the objective being to collect funds for 
the erection of a school in that community. The dis- 
tance to Mother of God School together with conditions 
of the roads at that time necessitated such a project. 
At at meeting held by the Society, May 2, 1848, it was 
decided to buy from Messrs. Casey and Kennedy the 
three lots, Nos. 85, 86, and 87, on the corner of Worth 
and Leonard Streets in order to erect as soon as pos- 
sible a school and a church. Another lot was donated 
on condition that a church be built on it. It was accord- 
ingly decided that the proposed church and school be 
dedicated in honor of SS. Peter and Paul. The follow- 
ing year, 1849, work was begun on a school, and in a 
few months a neat little frame structure was ready for 
occupancy. 


In the spring of 1854, the people of Louisburg 
obtained permission from Bishop Carrell to build a 
church. Work was begun immediately on a brick struc- 
ture, 95 x 55 feet. On Palm Sunday, April 7, 1854, 
Bishop Carrell laid the cornerstone of the new church. 
In the meantime, the Bishop appointed Reverend 
Joseph Gezowsky, who at that time was serving as 
assistant pastor at Mother of God Parish, to organize 
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the new congregation. The church was under roof be- 
fore the end of the year, and although the floor had not 
yet been laid, the new edifice was solemnly dedicated 
under the patronage of St. John the Evangelist, on the 
feast day of St. John, December 27, 1854. Father Kuhr 
had insisted that since the new parish was the first 
daughter-parish of Mother of God Parish, it should be 
dedicated in honor of St. John rather than the first 
proposed name of SS. Peter and Paul. Father Gezow- 
sky’s pastorate at St. John Parish continued during the 
next five years. In 1859, he was succeeded by Reverend 
Andrew Michel. 

In 1861, Father Michel erected a new parish 
school, the old one having become inadequate to ac- 
commodate the number of children of school age in 
the parish. In 1866, the services of the Sisters of St. 
Francis of Oldenburg were obtained for the parish 
girls school. The same year, forty-two acres of land 
were purchased about two miles from the church on 
the Lexington Pike to serve as a parish cemetery. Three 
years later, in 1869, Father Michel built a new rectory. 
His successor, Reverend John Stephany, centered his 
efforts mainly on the improvement of the boys’ school 
of the parish, and likewise built a much needed Sisters’ 
residence. During the pastorate of Reverend William 
Tappert (1873-1879), improvements on a large scale 
were made in the parish cemetery. It was at this time, 
also, that Reverend A. M. Meyer of Ludlow, erected at 
St. John Cemetery the beautiful chapel dedicated to the 
Mother of God, under the title “Comforter of the 
Afflicted,” which he donated to the parish, reserving 
for himself the right of being buried in it. 


In 1875, the Sisters of Notre Dame replaced the 
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Sisters of St. Francis in the parish school. During the 
twenty-three year pastorate of Reverend William 
Robbers, extensive repairs and remodeling were made 
on the church. In 1882, the church was enlarged with 
a fifty-one foot addition; in 1899, stained-glass windows 
and new altars were installed. The autumn of 1904 
marked the fiftieth anniversary of the parish. 

By 1908, the old St. John Church, having served 
the parish for over fifty years, was fast coming to a 
state in which it might be unsafe for public use. One of 
the side walls was eleven inches out of line, and the 
other nine inches. In the opinion of Bishop Maes, to 
make any further repairs on the old church would be 
useless. The school likewise was in need of repairs. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1908, the present church site, originally 
the old Colonel Morgan’s home and property, was 
purchased. At the same time, the pastor, Reverend 
Joseph Schaefer, started a building association, that the 
building of a new church might go forward, but, on 
February 6, 1909, Father Schaefer’s labor in behalf of 
the parish was cut short by death. 

The building of the new parish plant was to be 
the work of the present pastor of St. John’s, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. G. Anthony Goebel, who was transferred to the 
pastorate of St. John Parish, by Bishop Maes, in Feb- 
ruary, 1909. Having first liquidated the debt incurred 
by the purchase of the new property, Father Goebel 
set to work to build up the new St. John plant — 
church, school and rectory. On Labor Day, 1913, 
ground was broken for a new combination church and 
school. December 27, 1914, the Feast of St. John, and 
the sixtieth anniversary of the dedication of the old St. 
John Church on the hillside in Louisburg, was set for 
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the dedication of the new edifice. On that date, Bishop 
Maes dedicated the new building on Pike Street, which 
for some time was to serve the parish as church, school, 
Sisters’ residence and parish rectory. During the first 
ten years of his pastorate, Father Goebel bore the bur- 
den of the work in the parish alone, but in 1919, the 
steady growth of the parish required assistance, and on 
June 25, Reverend Henry Hanses, a nephew of the 
pastor and a newly ordained priest, was appointed the 
first assistant pastor of St. John Parish. 


Two years later, on the first Friday in June, 1922, 
ground was broken for the present St. John Church. 
The early German Gothic style, modified with modern 
lines, was chosen as the architectural design for the 
new place of worship. The plans called for proportions 
demanded by the old masters of medieval architecture, 
the height of the steeple corresponding to the length 
of the church, in this case, both measuring one hundred 
and sixty-three feet, the width being sixty-four feet, 
producing a structure with a seating capacity of eight 
hundred. On Thanksgiving Day, November 27, 1924, 
the new St. John Church was solemnly dedicated by 
Bishop Howard. On June 1, 1946, a Parish Credit 
Union, the first parish credit union in the Diocese, was 
begun at St. John Parish. The parish today consists 
of five hundred and forty families. 


PASTORS: Rev. Joseph Gezowsky, 1854-1859; Rev. Andrew 
Michel, 1859-1870; Rev. John Stephany, 1870-1873; Rev. Wil- 
liam Tappert, 1873-1879; Rev. William Robbers, 1879-1903; 
Rev. Herman J. Kramer, 1903-1906; Rev. Joseph Schaefer, 
1906-1909; Rt. Rev. Msgr. G. Anthony Goebel, since February 
29, LO09, 


SOURCES: Diocesan Archives, Parish Files; Catholic Mirror (Baltimore), 
April 22, 1854. Katholische Chronik der Stadt Covington, Covington, Ky., 
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den 10. April, 1881. Catholic Telegraph: January 10, July 31, Octo- 
ber 16, 1884; October 16, 1913; December 31, 1914. The Christian Year: 
January 4, November 15, 1913; February 7, March 7, April 4, July 4, 
July 11, December 19, December 26, 1914; January 2, 1915. The Mes- 
senger, June 5, 1949. Wahrheitsfreund: April 6, 1854; December 24, 
December 31, 1857; April 8, December 23, 1858; August 25, September 
8, 1859; May 24, 1860; July 25, 1861; December 24, 1862; July 18, 
1866. 


ST. JOSEPH PARISH 


Covington 


SHORTLY AFTER THE ARRIVAL OF Bishop Carrell in Cov- 
ington, the Bishop recognized the need of a parish in 
the southeast portion of Covington, then known as 
Helentown, which was densely populated with German 
Catholics. In November, 1853, with the permission of 
Bishop Carrell, eighty members of Helentown, under 
the direction of Father Kiihr, purchased property ad- 
joining Twelfth and Greenup Streets, measuring 125 x 
178 feet. This property was a portion of a plot of land, 
178 x 296 feet, formerly owned by the Western Theo- 
logical Baptist Institute, situated in the city block 
bounded by Twelfth, Scott, Bush and Greenup Streets. 
Later this entire plot was procured by St. Joseph Par- 
ish and the Benedictine Sisters of St. Walburg Convent. 

A small frame house on the property was used at 
first as a school for the children. In the summer of 
1854, ground was broken on the lots at the corner of 
Twelfth and Greenup Streets for a church. The found- 
ation of the church was completed by the early part of 
October, and on Sunday, October 29, 1854, Father 
Kihr, in the absence of Bishop Carrell, blessed the 
cornerstone. But the lack of funds at that time caused 
an indefinite discontinuance of the construction of the 
church. In the meantime, the Catholics of Helentown 
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undertook the erection of a combination church and 
school on a lot thirty-four by seventy feet, fronting on 
Twelfth Street, the dedication of this building under 
the patronage of St. Joseph taking place in 1855. 


On December 20, 1856, Bishop Carrell assigned 
Reverend Andrew Schweiger, of Four Mile, as first 
pastor of the new parish, but Father Schweiger’s pas- 
torate lasted only for a short time. During the next few 
years, 1857-1859, the Bishop could not give the new 
parish a regular pastor, as the demands of the Diocese 
were great, and he had all too few priests. 

In January, 1858, Bishop Carrell appealed to the 
Very Reverend Boniface Wimmer, O.8.B., Abbot of 
St. Vincent Monastery, Beatty, Pennsylvania, to take 
charge of the newly founded St. Joseph Church, en- 
treating him to establish a Benedictine Priory in the city 
of Covington. Abbot Wimmer conceded to the appeal 
of Bishop Carrell, and the following month two able 
missionaries, the Reverends Oswald Moosmueller and 
Romanus Hell were sent to Covington. The two Bene- 
dictine Fathers arrived in Covington on February 13, 
1858, their first residential quarters being on the second 
floor of the combination church and school building 
on Twelfth Street. 

With the increasing number of Catholic families 
settling in Helentown, by May of the same year, it be- 
came apparent to Father Oswald that the church fa- 
cilities of the combination church and school were 
wholly inadequate to serve the growing parish. Accord- 
ingly, he decided to go forward with a new church (the 
present church), on the foundation which had been 
completed four years previously. By June, work was 
begun on the new building. The work was carried on 
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energetically during 1858 and was taken up again in 
the spring of 1859. When completed, the new St. Joseph 
Church, Romanesque in architectural style, standing 
about eight feet above the street level, at the northwest 
corner of Twelfth and Greenup Streets, with its one 
hundred and twenty-eight foot tower, held a command- 
ing position in southeast Covington. Bishop Carrell 
solemnly blessed the new St. Joseph Church in August, 
1859, 

With the erection of the new church, the former 
combination church and school building on Twelfth 
Street was then used exclusively for school purposes. 
Benedictine Sisters from Erie, Pennsylvania, were at 
that time introduced into the Diocese by Bishop Car- 
rell, and placed in charge of the St. Joseph Parish 
school. Men lay teachers were engaged for the larger 
boys. 

Early in 1860, Reverend Oswald Moosmueller re- 
linquished his charge of St. Joseph Parish to engage in 
missionary work in the outlying mission field of North- 
ern Kentucky. His successor at St. Joseph Parish was 
the Reverend Louis Fink, O.S.B., later Bishop of Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. In 1862, Reverend Odilo von der 
Green, O.S.B., was sent to Covington to take charge 
of the parish. Father Odilo, through the Altar Build- 
ing Company of Brother Cosmas Wolf, O.S.B., estab- 
lished on Bush Street, Covington, placed in the St. 
Joseph Church the present altars, so well adapted 
in harmony with the style and architecture of its in- 
terior. When Reverend Celestine Engelbrecht, O.S.B., 
succeeded Father Odilo von der Green in the fall of 
1864, he immediately turned his attention to more ade- 
quate school facilities for the parish. Two lots were 
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acquired on Twelfth Street, between Greenup and Gar- 
rard Streets. 

In 1870, under the direction of Reverend Lambert 
Kettner, O.S.B., a three-story brick building was erected 
on the newly acquired lots on Twelfth Street, the 
building becoming commonly known as the Boys’ 
School. The following year, 1871, Father Lambert 
built the present Priory. During 1877-1878, the famous 
bell and clock tower of St. Joseph Church with a cam- 
panile one hundred and ten feet high, consisting of a 
belfry and a spacious room above it for a tower clock, 
was erected. Between 1875-1879, Johann Schmitt, the 
renowned artist, produced two highly artistic paint- 
ings of St. Joseph, inspired by the heroic efforts of 
the German Catholics to resist the ruthless perse- 
cutions carried on by Bismarck, and wishing to express 
the trials and triumph of His Holiness, Pius IX. The 
artist later painted copies of these pictures on the side 
walls of the spacious sanctuary of St. Joseph Church. 
On the Epistle side was painted St. Joseph, represented 
as the Patron Saint of the dying, and on the Gospel side, 
St. Joseph was depicted as the powerful Protector of 
the Universal Church. 

From 1879-1887, Reverend Aegidius Christoph, 
O.S.B., an able administrator, was pastor of St. Joseph 
Parish. The pastorate of Father Aegidius produced 
wonderful achievements in the advancement of the 
parish, spiritually and materially. Although St. Joseph 
Parish suffered a considerable loss of money from in- 
vestments in real estate during the Financial Panic of 
1880, which brought many churches, religious and 
secular institutions, as well as private citizens, near 
bankruptcy in Cincinnati, Covington, and vicinity, 
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Father Aegidius is remembered as saving St. Joseph 
Parish from “imminent financial ruin.” In 1885, Father 
Aegidius with the permission of Bishop Maes, engaged 
the Brothers of Mary, of Dayton, Ohio, to take 
charge of the parish Boys’ school. With his health 
gradually undermined by his energetic life, death came 
to Father Aegidius, on March 7, 1887. Having been at 
first interred in the old Mother of God Cemetery, a 
year later, with the permission of Bishop Maes, his 
remains were transferred to St. Joseph Church and laid 
to rest in a specially constructed vault near his con- 
fessional on the Gospel side, marked with a marble 
tablet. 


During the pastorate of Reverend Michael Hof- 
meyer, O.S.B., additional property measuring 25 x 100 
feet, was secured by the parish on Twelfth Street, ad- 
joining the Boys’ school, extending the parish property 
at that site from Twelfth Street to Trevor Street. 


In preparation for the Golden Jubilee of the par- 
ish, and the Solemn Consecration of St. Joseph Church, 
Reverend Rhabanus Gutmann, O.S.B., made extensive 
renovation in the church. This double celebration 
took place on July 16, 1905, on the Fifth Sunday 
after Pentecost. On this occasion, Bishop Maes offici- 
ated at the ceremonies of Consecration, which were 
followed by a Pontifical Mass offered by Right Rev- 
erend Abbot Leo Haid, O.S.B., Vicar Apostolic of 
North Carolina. During 1910, ten large beautiful art 
stained-glass windows were installed in the church, the 
windows on the Epistle side depicting scenes of the 
life of St. Benedict, and those on the Gospel side illus- 
trating the life of the Holy Family. 
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Reverend Ulrich Regnat, O.S.B., during his pas- 
torate at St. Joseph Parish, was confronted with extra- 
ordinary problems. Among other things, the church 
was seriously damaged during the tornado of July 7, 
1915. The terrific tornado completely demolished the 
upper section of the massive church tower; the huge 
tower was literally lifted from its base and hurled below 
to Greenup Street. The present new tower, the clock 
house representing a gigantic parlor clock surmounted 
by graceful pillars, carrying the cupola, was erected in 
1915; the tower clock, with its huge dials, was installed 
by Christmas of 1916. 


During the years 1918-1922, the property on 
Scott Street, between Twelfth and Bush Streets, was 
acquired for a new school site. Five years later, in the 
summer of 1927, plans were made for the erection of 
the new parish school. On Sunday, September 4, 1927, 
the cornerstone for the new school was laid by Very 
Reverend Joseph A. Flynn, V. G. On July 29, of the 
following year, the present St. Joseph School was 
blessed by the Very Reverend Pius Blum, O.S.B., pastor 
of the parish. In the summer of 1952, under the direc- 
tion of Reverend Lucian Malich, O.S.B., the historic 
Benedictine Church of Covington underwent extensive 
redecoration. At that time, perma-stone was laid 
over the brick exterior of the church, giving the church 
its present attractive appearance. The parish today has 
three hundred and twenty-five families. 


PASTORS: Rev. Andrew Schweiger, 1855-1856; 1856-1858, 
congregation attended by a number of priests; Rev. Oswald 
Moosmueller, O.S.B., 1858-1860; Rev. Louis Fink, O.S.B., 1860- 
1862; Rev. Odilo von der Green, O.S.B., 1862-1864; Rev. 
Celestine Engelbrecht, O.S.B., 1864-1868; Rev. Lambert Kettner, 
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O.S.B., 1868-1872; Rev. Aemilian Wendel, O.S.B., 1872-1875; 
1875-1879, Revs. Lucas Wimmer, O.S.B., William Walter, O.S.B., 
and Maritius Kaeder, O.S.B., temporary administrators. Rev. 
Aegidius Christoph, O.S.B., 1879-1887; Rev. Benedict Menges, 
O.S.B., 1887-1888; Rev. Michael Hofmeyer, O.S.B., 1888-1889; 
1889-1890, short pastorates of Revs. Agatho Stuebinger, O.S.B., 
and Otto Kopf, O.S.B.; Rev. Louis Haas, O.S.B., 1890-1894; 
Rev. Emmeran Singer, O.S.B., 1894-1899; Rev. Raphael Wie- 
land, 1899-1902; Rev. Rhabanus Gutmann, O.S.B., 1902-1912; 
Rev. Winfried Kollmannsperger, O.S.B., February - September, 
1912; Rev. Ulrich Regnat, O.S.B., 1912-1917; Rev. Pius 
Blum, O.S.B., 1917-1950; Rev. Lucian Malich, O.S.B., April 3, 
1950. 

SOURCES: Parish Archives: Diamond Jubilee Booklet, 1934. Wahr- 
heitsfreund: December 1, 1853; October 26, 1854; May 15, May 22, 
1856; May 26, 1857; September 30, 1858; February 3, April 14, June 
9, July 7, July 14, August 4, September 1, 1859; July 25, 1861; Novem- 
ber 26, December 3, 1862; June 10, December 9, 1863. Katholische 
Chronik, 3. Catholic Telegraph: March 16, December 3, 1862; May 10, 
1865; June 29, July 20, 1905; October 16, 1913; October 12, 1916. 
The Christian Year: March 1, 1912; April 19, 1913; December 19, 1914. 
The Messenger: September 19, 1928; April 20, 1952. 


MOTHER OF GOD PARISH 


Covington 


In 1853, MorHer oF Gop Parish served the German- 
speaking population of Covington. At that time there 
was need of more churches for the German-speaking 
people, especially in such sections of the town as Louis- 
burg and Helentown. Housing the increasing number 
of children of school age was an ever-present parish 
problem. Plans in 1857 were made for the erection of 
a three-story “Girls’ School” to be erected on the Helle- 
busch lot opposite the church. 

In 1869, the question of a larger parish church was 


taken under consideration and plans were formulated. 
On July 3, 1870, Bishop Toebbe laid the cornerstone 
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of the new church, and on September 10, 1871, the 
church was solemnly dedicated. The majestic edifice 
with its portico and Corinthian columns, with its long 
stained-glass windows beneath the variegated tile roof, 
with its cupola and its tall slender towers, was truly 
a landmark in Covington, which was becoming a city 
of churches. 


The mysteries of the Rosary constituted the entire 
theme of the interior decoration of the church. The 
Joyful mysteries were depicted in the Johann Schmitt 
murals; the Glorious mysteries in the windows, and the 
Sorrowful mysteries in the plastic work. But Father 
Kihr did not live to see the church finished. His pas- 
torate of almost thirty years at Mother of God Parish 
was closed by death on November 28, 1870. In the 
meantime, Reverend Ferdinand Raess was appointed 
administrator of the parish. In March of 1872, Father 
Raess was appointed pastor of St. Stephen Parish, New- 
port, and Reverend Peter Teutenberg became the 
second pastor of Mother of God Parish. 

In 1873, the Sisters of St. Benedict took charge of 
the “Girls’ School,” but they relinquished this charge 
on the arrival of the Sisters of Notre Dame in the Dio- 
cese in 1874. The Sisters of Notre Dame obtained 
property on Fifth Street, and erected a convent build- 
ing, the lower story of which was to serve as a select 
school for girls. In December, 1879, declining health 
caused Father Teutenberg to resign the pastorate. 

Father Teutenberg’s successor was Reverend Wil- 
liam Tappert, who arrived at the parish December 11, 
1879. His brother, Reverend Henry Tappert was ap- 
pointed as his assistant. The Tappert brothers were na- 
tives of Dueren, Rhineland. Both had come to this 
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country while still students for the Priesthood, complet- 
ing their studies at Mt. St. Mary Seminary of the 
West, Cincinnati. Father William Tappert was a thor- 
ough German administrator, with two predominant 
interests, his parish and his race. His priest-brother was 
a happy complement to him, an artist preoccupied with 
the perfection of liturgical music. The Central Verein 
found an ardent supporter in the pastor of Mother of 
God Parish. In January, 1889, Bishop Maes made 
Father William Tappert an irremovable Pastor. 

In 1891, the Golden Jubilee of the congregation 
was observed with the greatest solemnity. The church 
had been completely renovated and interiorly decorated 
for the solemn occasion. Two large art windows for 
the sanctuary, representing the Assumption and the 
Immaculate Conception, were imported from Munich. 
The “Ecce Sacerdos” composed by Father Henry Tap- 
pert, and dedicated to the Bishop, was sung by the 
Mother of God choir at the Pontifical Mass on Sun- 
day, May 10. 

In 1895, Professor Abele, after twelve years of 
teaching service in the parish, resigned. With his de- 
parture the Sisters of Notre Dame took charge of the 
entire school and Professor Edward Strubel, a native of 
Mandach, Bavaria, became organist, September 1, 
1895. On September 2, 1945, the “Pro Ecclesia et Ponti- 
fice” medal, a Pontifical award, was presented to Pro- 
fessor Strubel by Bishop Mulloy, in recognition of his 
outstanding service to the Church. 

The Church of Mother of God, which had been 
granted a “Privileged Altar,” in December, 1901, was 
solemnly consecrated May 14, 1903, after the sanctuary 
had been fittingly laid in English cut tile, and the main 
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altar had been given a marble mensa. On that occasion 
the “Assumption Mass” received first-class rendition 
under the direction of Father Henry Tappert. 

The cornerstone of the present Renaissance school 
building was laid, August 13, 1905. It was a modern 
school in every respect, with an auditorium, a gym- 
nasium, cafeteria, an especially adapted music room 
and various recreation rooms. The dedication of the 
school took place, September 9, 1906. It was the last 
great work of Father William Tappert in behalf of the 
parish. Taking ill in January, 1907, he died on March 
18 of that year. He was laid to rest in Mother of God 
Church in front of the Shrine of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help. 

Reverend Henry Tappert was appointed successor 
to his deceased brother. On May 14, 1916, the parish 
observed its Diamond Jubilee. His Holiness, Benedict 
XV, on February 13, 1917, elevated Father Henry Tap- 
pert to the rank of Domestic Prelate, in recognition of 
his efforts in behalf of pure Church music. Bishop Bros- 
sart performed the ceremonies of investiture on June 
3, 1917. In July, 1924, the Sisters of Notre Dame com- 
memorated the Golden Jubilee of their foundation in 
America, Mother of God School being their oldest 
mission in the Diocese of Covington. On November 17, 
1929, Father Henry Tappert died at St. Elizabeth Hos- 
pital. His remains were placed beside those of his 
brother, before the altar of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help. 

On April 26, 1930, Reverend Edward G. Kloster- 
man, the present pastor, was appointed third irremov- 
able Rector of Mother of God Parish, his home-parish. 
He had been baptized at Mother of God Parish by Rev- 
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erend William Tappert, and had attended the parish 
school, and offered his First Solemn Mass at Mother 
of God Church. One of his first concerns as Rector of 
Mother of God congregation was the erection of a new 
Shrine altar to Our Lady of Perpetual Help as a me- 
morial to his Reverend Predecessors. In October, 1931, 
Bishop Howard appointed Father Klosterman Dio- 
cesan Director of Catholic Charities. The Centennial 
celebration of the parish was observed on Sunday, May 
11, 1941. Mother of God Parish today numbers four 
hundred families. 

PASTORS: Rev. Ferdinand Kihr, 1841-1870; Rev. Ferdinand 
Raess, Adm., 1870-1872; Rev. Peter Teutenberg, 1872-1879; 
Rev. William Tappert, 1879-1907; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry Tap- 
pert, 1907-1929; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Klosterman, since 
April 9, 1930. 


SOURCES: Parish Archives: Consecration Souvenir Booklet, 1903; 
Centennial Booklet, 1941. Katholische Chrontk, 1-6. Schematismus, 1869. 
Catholic Telegraph and Advocate, June 17, 1854. Catholic Telegraph: 
May 14, 1903; July 13, August 17, 1905; September 13, 1906; May 18, 
1916. Wahrheitsfreund: October 19, 1854; May 20, October 21, 1858; 
July 14, October 27, November 3, 1859; August 1, August 8, 1861; 
September 3, 1862; August 8, 1866. The Christian Year: February 1, 
March 15, March 29, April 5, April 12, 1913; July 15, September 30, 
1915. The Messenger: November 19, December 19, 1929; April 19, 1930; 
March 19, April 19, May 19, 1941; September 4, December 4, 1942; 
February 4, 1943; October, 1945; April 29, 1951. 


ST. PATRICK PARISH 


Covington 


As THE EpiscopaTe of Bishop Carrell came to a 
close, there were five parishes in the city of Covington, 
four of which were for German-speaking Catholics, 
and one, St. Mary Cathedral, on East Eighth Street, 
for English-speaking Catholics. For many years another 
church for English-speaking Catholics had been impera- 
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tive. Towards the end of his episcopate, Bishop Carrell 
personally had selected a site for another church for 
the English-speaking Catholics at the northwest corner 
of Philadelphia and Elm Streets, which at that time was 
the western city limit of Covington. On November 7, 
1868, Very Reverend James M. Lancaster, Administra- 
tor of the Diocese, following the death of Bishop Car- 
rell, purchased the above-mentioned site, carrying out 
the Bishop’s plan. 

In 1870, Bishop Toebbe assigned Reverend 
James Smith, an assistant at the Cathedral, to organ- 
ize this new English-speaking congregation in the 
“west-end.” On August 28, 1870, Bishop Toebbe laid 
the cornerstone of the new church, and on Sunday, 
August 25, 1872, he formally dedicated the attractive 
Gothic church, 135 x 50 feet, under the patronage of 
St. Patrick. 


In the spring of 1875, Father Smith began the 
construction of a rectory, which was also to serve as a 
school. The two-story brick building, attached to the 
rear of the church, had two rooms on the first floor, 
which served as the parish rectory, and one large room 
on the second floor, which was used for school purposes. 
The parish school continued at this place from 1876 
to 1885, conducted by lay teachers, among whom were 
Gertrude Moore, Sarah Haley, Nettie Haley, and Pro- 
fessor Osborne. During 1891, property was purchased 
adjoining the church, and a new two-story frame school, 
with four class rooms, was erected during that year. In 
September, 1891, the new school opened under the 
supervision of the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, with 
an enrollment of two hundred and thirty-four pupils. 
For twenty years, Father Smith had cared for St. Pat- 
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rick Parish alone, but in 1891, the parish had grown so 
large, that Bishop Maes appointed the first assistant to 
the parish, the Reverend Charles P. Voellm. 

In 1897, the entire church was remodeled in prep- 
aration for the Silver Jubilee of the parish, which was 
observed on Sunday, August 22 of that year. On July 
18, 1905, Father Smith purchased property for the 
parish on the southwest corner of Fourth and Philadel- 
phia Streets, the site of the present parish school. In 
less than three years later, St. Patrick’s first pastor was 
called in death. On February 28, 1908, Father Smith 
died at the age of seventy, having spent thirty-eight of 
the forty-two years of his Priesthood in the care of St. 
Patrick Parish. His remains were laid to rest in a vault 
in the church, on March 8, 1908. Father Smith left the 
parish well organized, both spiritually and materially. 
Many of the parish societies existing today, were 
formed under his direction. 

In March, 1908, Bishop Maes appointed Rev- 
erend James Cusack as successor to Father Smith. 
Father Cusack guided the parish for a period of about 
four years, when on January 1, 1913, because of ill 
health, he resigned the pastorate, and retired to his 
native city of Ashland, where he assisted Reverend 
Clement Bocklage in the work of Holy Family Parish 
until his death, November 27, 1932. 

The third and present pastor of St. Patrick Par- 
ish, Right Reverend Monsignor Thomas J. McCaffrey, 
assumed office on January 29, 1913. Appointed to a 
parish which had been well established spiritually 
through the zeal of his two predecessors, Father Mc- 
Caffrey immediately took steps to augment that life in 
the parish. Shortly after his arrival, he inaugurated the 
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custom of an annual visitation of every family within 
his parish limits, both Catholics and non-Catholics. The 
poverty stricken and those afflicted with suffering of 
any kind, in the “west end” of the city, during the 
past forty years, including two world wars and their 
aftermaths, have found a friend in Father McCaffrey. 
During the passing of the years, St. Patrick Parish had 
experienced a steady growth, not too much affected 
by the so-called decline in city parishes. 


Shortly after his appointment as pastor, Father 
McCaffrey took steps to meet the need of a larger 
parish school, a need which his predecessor had fore- 
seen. Ground was broken for the new school March 17, 
1913, on the Patronal Feast of the church, and the 
cornerstone was laid on July 4. The plans called for a 
two-story brick structure, with six classrooms, audi- 
torium, society rooms and gymnasium. On Sunday, 
November 30, 1913, the present St. Patrick School at 
the corner of Fourth and Philadelphia Streets was dedi- 
cated by Bishop Maes. 


The annals of the parish record that on Sunday, 
May 7, 1916, death came to Cornelius Mulcahey, the 
oldest Irish citizen of Covington, and a member of St. 
Patrick Parish, being at that time one hundred and 
six years old. He had been a pioneer resident of Cov- 
ington, and one of the founders of St. Patrick Parish, 
being a most assiduous worker when the parish was in 
its infancy. 


In 1917, the exterior of the church was changed 
and improved from its original brick construction to the 
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present imitation stone finish. On February 1, 1920, 
Father McCaffrey began the remodeling of the present 
rectory, which was completed by May of that year. 
During 1921, the interior of the church was renovated 
in preparation for the Golden Jubilee of the parish 
which was observed September 25 - October 1, 1922. 


In 1928, Father McCaffrey, realizing the need of 
a convent for the Sisters of Charity who were obliged 
to live at La Salette Academy, because of no local resi- 
dence, erected the present Sisters’ home on Fourth 
Street. Because of its proximity to the Ohio River, St. 
Patrick, Church has often suffered extensive damage 
from floods. In the disastrous flood of 1937, the entire 
church property was completely inundated, causing 
much damage to the exterior and interior of all the 
parish buildings. 


On Sunday, October 12, 1947, St. Patrick Parish 
celebrated its Diamond Jubilee, Bishop Mulloy offer- 
ing a Solemn Pontifical Mass on the festive occasion. 
The parish today numbers four hundred and thirty- 
eight families. 


PASTORS: Rev. James Smith, 1870-1908; Rev. James Cusack, 
1908-1913; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. McCaffrey, since Jan- 
uary 29, 1913. 


SOURCES: Golden Jubilee Booklet, 1922; Diamond Jubilee Booklet, 
1947. Catholic Telegraph: August 29, 1872; August 20, September 17,. 
1891; July 3, November 13, December 4, 1913; May 11, 1916. The 
Christian Year: March 15, November 15, 1912; January 4, February 15, 
February 22, March 8, March 22, March 29, April 26, May 3, May 17, 
June 21, July 19, August 23, November 8, December 6, 1913. The 
Messenger: March 19, 1928; March 19, 1937; April 17, 1949; Feb- 
ruary 25, 1951. Katholische Chronik, 11, 13. 
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PARISHES OUTSIDE OF COVINGTON 


ST. MARY OF THE ASSUMPTION 


Alexandria 


The first Catholic church at Alexandria was built 
in 1860. At that time Alexandria was a typical little 
county-seat village, with its courthouse, a few shops and 
trading posts, having a population of less than three 
hundred. The spirit of the little rural village was evi- 
denced in the annual Alexandria Fair, begun in 1856, 
as an outstanding yearly event of social significance. 

At the time the Diocese was formed, Reverend 
John Voll, pastor of Corpus Christi Parish, Newport, 
was attending the congregation. Subsequently, Bishop 
Carrell placed this station under the care of St. Joseph 
Parish, at Four Mile Creek. On July 1, 1860, Reverend 
Lawrence Spitzelberger, pastor of Four Mile, with the 
permission and encouragement of Bishop Carrell, un- 
dertook the erection of a church at Alexandria. The 
little congregation of thirty families purchased four 
acres of land on the south side of the town, near the 
corporation line, which had a hundred and thirty-three 
feet frontage on Jefferson Avenue. On September 9, 
1860, Bishop Carrell laid the cornerstone of the new 
church, which was being constructed by Michael 
Blenke, the father of Reverend Joseph Blenke. On No- 
vember 25, 1860, Father Spitzelberger, in the absence 
of Bishop Carrell, dedicated the neat little church in 
honor of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

During the next four years, St. Mary Church at 
Alexandria continued as a mission of the Four Mile 
Parish. In the latter part of July, 1864, Reverend Eber- 
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hard Schulte, a newly ordained priest, became pastor 
of Four Mile, caring for the mission at Alexandria. 
On January 2, 1865, the congregation purchased the 
frame house next to the church to serve as a parish 
rectory. Shortly afterwards, in the same month, Alex- 
andria received its first resident pastor, the Reverend 
D. Beck. In the fall of 1867, the first parish school was 
opened in a room adjoining the church, with an en- 
rollment of seventy pupils, Professor A. Maginot being 
the first teacher. At the close of Bishop Carrell’s epis- 
copate, St. Mary Parish had about fifteen hundred 
souls, with a parish school caring for about two hun- 
dred children. 


When the parish rectory was destroyed by fire, in 
1870, shortly afterwards it was replaced by a brick 
building. The first part of the present school building 
was erected in 1875, and on October first, of the fol- 
lowing year, the Sisters of Notre Dame took charge of 
the school. The first Sisters to go to Alexandria were 
Sister Mary Blandina, S.N.D., Sister Mary Regina. 
S.N.D., and Sister Mary Lamberta, S.N.D. In April, 
1882, the parish cemetery was surveyed and planned. 
The following year, December 2, 1883, the lot between 
the church and the rectory was purchased by the con- 
gregation. 

When Bishop Maes made his first visit to St. Mary 
Parish in May, 1885, to administer the Sacrament of 
Confirmation, the parish extended a cordial welcome 
to Covington’s new Bishop. The young men of the par- 
ish riding their spirited horses formed a guard of honor 
at Youtsey’s Hill, about two miles from Alexandria, to 
await the arrival of the Bishop. They then escorted the 
Prelate along Alexandria Pike to the church. On No- 
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vember 25, 1885, the congregation celebrated the Silver 
Jubilee of the establishment of the church. 


On March 6, 1889, Reverend Carl Richartz 
sought permission from Bishop Maes to erect a new 
church at Alexandria. Permission was granted and 
plans were immediately begun. In the first part of De- 
cember, Father Richartz was transferred from Alex- 
andria and on December 11, 1889, Reverend Herbert 
Thien became pastor of St. Mary Parish. Father Thien 
took up the project of building the new church which 
had been so enthusiastically begun by the congregation 
under the guidance of Father Richartz. On May 15, 
1890, the cornerstone of a new church was laid by 
Bishop Maes. The bricks for the church were made on 
the church grounds. A little over a year later, October 
25, 1891, the present attractive brick church was dedi- 
cated by Very Reverend Ferdinand Brossart, V. G. 


During the pastorate of Reverend Louis Fey, in 
1929, the old rectory was torn down and the present 
rectory built, being ready for occupancy by May 21, 
1930. In 1934, an addition to the parish plant was made 
in the erection of a two-story brick commodious church 
hall under the direction of the present pastor, Reverend 
Francis DeJaco. The Diamond Jubilee of the parish 
was fittingly observed in 1935. 


In December, 1949, the parish acquired the Camp- 
bell County public school building, at Alexandria, to 
be used for a parish elementary and high school. The 
new Catholic school was dedicated by Bishop Mulloy 
on Sunday, October 22, 1950, following the observance 
of Catholic Action Day in St. Mary Parish. The new 
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high school, the first Catholic rural High School in 
Campbell County opened in September, 1950, with an 
enrollment of thirty-two freshmen. Each succeeding 
year a new Class has been added to the high school. 
Besides the students from Alexandria, the high school 
receives students from rural Campbell County, includ- 
ing the parishes at Camp Springs, Twelve Mile, Mel- 
bourne, John’s Hill and Cold Spring. 


St. Mary Parish today is one of the finest rural 
parishes in the Diocese. At present, it numbers one 
hundred and eighty-four families. The elementary 
school has an enrollment of about a hundred pupils; 
the high school, an enrollment of about seventy stud- 
ents. 


PASTORS: Rev. D. Beck, 1865-1869; Rev. J. M. Schuchert, 
1869-1870; Rev. Theodore Schulte, 1870-1872; Rev. Stanislaus 
Bellinger, 1872-1873; Rev. William Tappert, 1873-1875; Rev. 
Joseph Bierman, 1875-1876; Rev. Paul Kraus, January-July, 
1876; Rev. Bernard A. Baumeister, 1876-1878; Rev. Francis X. 
Hund, 1878-1886; Rev. P. A. Priillage, 1886-1888; Rev. Clement 
Keller, 1888-1890; Rev. Carl Richartz, 1890-1894; Rev. Her- 
bert Thien, 1894; Rev. William Hinssen, 1894-1895; Rev. A. 
Gadker, 1895-1897; Rev. Thomas B. Ott, 1897-1898; Rev. Wil- 
liam Cassander, 1898-1903; Rev. Henry Looschelders, 1903- 
1905; Rev. William Cassander, 1905-1917; Rev. John Kroger, 
1917-1919; Rev. Joseph Lingel, 1919-1926; Rev. Gerhard H. 
Geisen, pro tem., April, 1926; Rev. Louis Fey, 1926-1932; Rev. 
Carl Fischer, June-September, 1932; Rev. Francis DeJaco, since 
September 9, 1932. 


SOURCES: Parish Archives: Diamond Jubilee Booklet, 1935. Wahrheits- 
freund: August 9, September 6, September 13, November 15, December 
13, 1860. Catholic Telegraph: November 1, 1885; May 29, 1890; Sep- 
tember 17, October 29, 1891. The Messenger: July 19, 1935; December 
18, 1949; September 10, October 22, October 29, 1950. 
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HOLY FAMILY PARISH 
Ashland 


Hoty Famiry Parisu, Ashland, includes Boyd 
County, with a mission territory of Greenup County. 
St. Lawrence Mission in Greenup County is attended 
from Holy Family. Parish. 


Benedictine Fathers were the first missionaries to 
visit Ashland, offering Mass in a home at Eleventh and 
Greenup Streets, now the site of an Industrial Training 
School. The town of Ashland had been laid out in 
1850. In Easter week of 1858, Reverend Oswald Moos- 
mueller went to Ashland, then a town with a population 
of about seven hundred. At that time, a petroleum re- 
finery was in operation, and the following year, 1859, 
another oil refinery was opened. The Steamer Boston 
made the trip from Cincinnati to Ashland twice a week, 
a trip requiring about twenty-four hours. 


When Father Oswald ffirst visited Ashland, — 
there were about thirty-two Catholic families in the 
town, being of about equal German and Irish descent. 
The closest parish was at Ironton, Ohio. The Stock 
Company offered the Catholics two suitable lots for 
a church and school, on the conditions that they would 
erect brick buildings, and within a period of three years. 
When Father Oswald went to Ashland for the first time, 
a brick church, twenty by forty feet was under con- 
struction. Father Oswald announced that Mass would 
be offered in the town on the second Sunday of each 
month. Shortly afterwards, the church was completed 
and a school was opened. 


The territory surrounding Ashland was rich in iron 
deposits. A number of mission stations were soon opened 
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in this region, Mass being said in the private homes of 
Catholics, as the miners lived in the vicinity of the 
furnace property where they were employed. There 
were about a hundred Catholic families in this section 
of the Diocese. Of the Ashland area, Father Oswald 
wrote thus: 


The owners of the mines here at Ashland are non- 
Catholics, but they all realize the necessity of having 
steady and reliable miners in their camps. Therefore, 
they encourage religion and are very friendly with our 
Benedictine missionary. The mine owners have made 
generous offers to the missionary, if he would consent to 
dwell permanently in Ashland and visit the mission sta- 
tions in this district. Our kind Bishop of Covington, 
Most Reverend George Aloysius Carrell, S.J., offered 
him his only horse and promised to donate one hundred 
dollars ($100.00) yearly if he could obtain permission 
from Rt. Rev. Abbot Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B., to estab- 
lish a permanent domicile in Ashland. The Wolf Brothers, 
natives of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, who 
operate two smelteries, have made the proposition to 
hire all Catholics who come to this territory, and even 
promised to donate land and building material for new 
churches in mission stations of this vicinity. 


A memorable event in the history of the parish 
of Ashland was the visit of Bishop Carrell on Sunday 
June 9, 1859, when he visited the town to administer 
the Sacrament of Confirmation to forty-six adults, 
three of whom were converts. 


In 1860, Bishop Carrell appointed Reverend H. 
G. Allen as the first resident pastor of Ashland. On 
the death of Father Allen in 1863, Reverend Lambert 
Young became pastor. The small white building, at 
present standing behind Holy Family School, served 
as the first parish church. 
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In March, 1867, construction of the present church 
was begun under the direction of Reverend Cornelius 
L. O’Brien. The parishioners contributed their time 
and labor to the building of the church. The bricks for 
its construction were made from the clay taken from a 
small knoll, which arose some forty feet on present 
Tenth Street. In March, 1876, the church was brought 
to completion. 

In 1888, Reverend Narcissus N. Gosselin began a 
pastorate at Ashland, which continued until his death, 
November 7, 1915. In 1879, the Franciscan Sisters 
from Rochester, Minnesota, went to Ashland, assum- 
ing charge of the parish school. Holy Family School, 
under their direction, became known throughout the 
city and adjoining counties for its Commercial and 
Music Departments. On November 9, 1890, during the 
pastorate of Father Gosselin, the cornerstone of the 
present school was laid. 


In 1881, a station was opened at Rush, Boyd 
County, six years later St. Joseph Mission Church being 
built at that place. St. Joseph Church continued to be 
served from Ashland until 1890. From 1887 to 1895, 
Louisa, the county seat of Lawrence County, was a sta- 
tion attended from Ashland. On October 24, 1892, a 
church was dedicated in honor of St. James, at Laurel 
Creek, Boyd County. Four years later, after the church 
had burned down it was replaced by a new one. In 
1902, Father Gosselin erected a church at Greenup, 
the county seat of Greenup County. 

Various industries developed at Ashland, includ- 
ing railroad shops, iron works, and rolling mills. Ash- 
land became a center for shipping by rail and water 
for the Big Sandy Valley. As the population of the 
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city grew, the size of Holy Family Parish likewise in- 
creased. The parish today numbers about three hun- 
dred families. 

Right Reverend Monsignor Declan Carroll, the 
present pastor, was formally installed on February 10, 
1946. In May, 1948, the construction of the present 
modern Holy Family Parish school and gymnasium was 
undertaken by Monsignor Carroll. ‘The new school was 
dedicated by Bishop Mulloy, November 13, 1949. 

After sixty-nine years of service in the Diocese of 
Covington, a shortage of Sisters in the Diocese of 
Winona, Minnesota, made it necessary for the Sisters 
of St. Francis to withdraw from the Ashland schools 
in 1948. The Sisters departed on June 12 of that year. 
At that time, the Sisters of Divine Providence of Mel- 
bourne took over the care of Holy Family grade school 
and high school. 

In the latter part of 1952, construction was begun 
on Bellefonte Hospital, at Ashland, a proposed seventy- 
five bed hospital, which will serve the tri-State area of 
Kentucky, Ohio and West Virginia around Ashland. 
The hospital, which is to be dedicated to Our Lady of 
Bellefonte, is situated on a thirty-one acre tract of 
land. 


St. Lawrence Mission 
Greenup 


The mission territory attached to Holy Family Par- 
ish includes three priestless counties of the northeastern 
part of the Diocese—Greenup, Carter and Lawrence, 
the last two being churchless counties. In 1902, the 
station at Greenup, county seat of Greenup County, 
which was visited by the pastor of Ashland, became a 
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mission. A frame church was erected by Father N. N. 
Gosselin in that year. On June 14, 1904, Bishop Maes 
dedicated the Greenup Mission Church in honor of 
St. Lawrence. 

PASTORS: Rev. H. G. Allen, 1860-1863; Rev. Lambert Young, 
1863; Rev. Cornelius L. O’Brien, 1863-1878; Rev. Louis G. 
Clermont, 1878-1888; Rev. James P. Barry, 1888; Rev. Narcissus 
N. Gosselin, 1888-1915; Rev. Clement Bocklage, 1916-1928; 
Rev. George O’Bryan, 1928; Rev. Alfred Hanses, 1928-1946; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Declan F. Carroll, since January 15, 1946. 


SOURCES: Diocesan Archives, Parish Files, “Holy Family Parish, Ash- 
land, Kentucky.” Moosmueller, O.S.B., Oswald, St. Vincenz in Pennsyl- 
vanien. Webb, op. cit., 539. Wahrheitsfreund, June 16, 1859. Catholic 
Telegraph: November 6, 1890; October 6, 1892; October 8, 1896; De- 
cember 4, 1902; June 16, 1904. The Messenger: June 19, 1939; October 
19, 1940; July 27, August 3, 1947; May 3, June 20, August 29, 1948; 
November 13, 1949; May 28, 1950; June 24, 1951; November 9, No- 
vember 16, November 23, 1952. Cincinnati Times-Star, November 11, 
1952. 


ST. AUGUSTINE PARISH 
Augusta 


Wuen BisHop TorsBe was pastor at New Rich- 
mond, Ohio, he occasionally crossed the Ohio River 
into Kentucky to attend Catholics on the south side of 
the River in the Diocese of Covington, who did not 
enjoy the services of priests. Augusta was one of the 
places which benefited from his priestly zeal. The first 
Mass offered at Augusta was said in the home of Mr. 
Richard O’Neil. After the Benedictine Fathers came 
to Covington, the small congregation at Augusta was 
placed under their care, and Mass was offered there 
on the first Sunday of the month. Under the encourage- 
ment and direction of the Benedictine Fathers, the 
Catholics of Augusta undertook to build a church. A 
building fund was begun, and an acre of land was pur- 
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chased on Fourth Street, which constitutes the site of 
the present church. Bricks to be used in the construc- 
tion of the church were burned on the site. On Sunday, 
May 29, 1859, Bishop Carrell laid the cornerstone of 
the new church. It was an event memorable in the 
history of the Church at Augusta. The occasion at- 
tracted a large crowd of people from the surrounding 
counties of Kentucky and Ohio. Three steamboats, 
Champion No. 1, Champion No. 2 and the Caledonia, 
gaily decorated with flags and banners, left Cincinnati 
at eight o’clock that morning, carrying passengers to 
Augusta for the Pontifical services. 

The little congregation at that time consisted of 
about forty Catholic families, mostly of German and 
Irish descent. When brought to completion, the neat 
brick church was dedicated by Very Reverend Thomas 
R. Butler, V. G., on Sunday, October 7, 1860, under 
the patronage of St. Augustine. Prior to 1866, the mis- 
sion was cared for by the Benedictine Missionaries, in- 
cluding Father Oswald Moosmueller, O.S.B., Father 
Emmeran Bluemel, O.S.B., Father Leander Schnerr, 
O.S.B., and Father Isidor Walter, O.S.B. In 1866, 
Reverend Alto Hoermann, O.S.B., was appointed as 
the first resident pastor, his pastorate continuing for 
about a year, until the time of his death in 1867. From 
1867 to 1875, there were a number of priests who held 
temporary appointments at Augusta. During the ad- 
ministration of Reverend Eberhard Gahr, O.S.B., the 
first priest’s house was built. In 1875, Reverend Caspar 
Ostlangenberg was appointed pastor of Augusta, his 
pastorate continuing for ten years. Father Ostlangen- 
berg invited the Sisters of Notre Dame of Covington 
to conduct the parish school. 
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During the pastorate of Reverend Bernard Greif- 
enkamp, the church was enlarged, the present sanctuary 
being added. He likewise erected the present rectory. 
His successor, Reverend Anthony Goebel, improved the 
parish plant by the erection of a new school building. 
On October 24-25, 1909, the Golden Jubilee of the 
church was fittingly observed. 


On December 1, 1911, Reverend Romaine Van 
der Vorst was transferred from the chaplaincy of St. 
Joseph Hospital, Lexington, to the pastorate of Augusta. 
His pastorate continued for seventeen years, until his 
death, April 17, 1928. He was buried in the cemetery 
on the hill overlooking Augusta. 


Reverend Michael E. Tierney, the present pastor, 
was appointed to Augusta on September 29, 1931. The 
parish school has continued under the charge of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame. St. Augustine Parish today has 
a congregation of eighty families. 


PASTORS: Rev. Alto Hoermann, O.S.B., first resident pastor; 
Rev. D. Beck; Rev. Bernard P. Teutenberg; Rev. Eberhard 
Gahr, O.S.B.; Rev. Charles Excel; Rev. J. H. Krull; Rev. Caspar 
Ostlangenberg; Rev. William Gorey; Rev. Bernard Greifenkamp; 
Rev. G. Anthony Goebel; Rev. Henry B. Gellenbeck; Rev. 
Romaine Van der Vorst; Rev. E. M. Dahlschen; Rev. Michael 
Tierney, since September 29, 1931. 


SOURCES: Diocesan Archives: Parish Files, “St. Augustine Parish, 
Augusta, Ky.”; Catholic Mirror (Baltimore), July 9, 1859. Wahrheits- 
freund: May 5, May 26, June 16, 1859; September 20, 1860; November 
15, December 20, 1865. Catholic Telegraph and Advocate: May 28, June 
18, 1859; October 6, October 27, 1860. The Christian Year: July 1, 
1912; February 8, 1913. 
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ST. GREGORY PARISH 


Barbourville 


St. Grecory Mission in Barbourville became an 
independent parish in 1950. When the industrial de- 
velopment began in Whitley County in the 1880’s, Bar- 
bourville, the county seat of Knox County, was the 
largest town in the area, with a population of about 
four hundred and fifty. The newly constructed Cum- 
berland Valley Division of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad brought a number of Catholics into Knox 
County. In 1889, mission stations were opened at Flat 
Lick and Artemus to take care of incoming Catholics. 
About the same time a station was likewise opened at 
Warren, a small mining camp ten miles from Barbour- 
ville, where the congregation was made up mostly of 
Hungarian, Italian and Polish Catholics. 


Originally these stations in Knox County were at- 
tended from Jellico. In 1891, when the Middlesboro 
mission center was established, they were attached to 
St. Julian Parish. Later, in 1902, Knox County became 
a part of the mission field attached to Corbin. 


Flat Lick, Artemus, and Warren never developed 
beyond the status of stations, but Barbourville took on 
more permanency as a mission center. In 1910, Father 
Ambrose Reger, O.S.B., pastor of Corbin, erected a 
brick church at Barbourville, which was dedicated in 
honor of St. Gregory by Bishop Maes on the eighth 
of November of that same year. St. Gregory Church 
continued as a mission attached to Sacred Heart Par- 
ish, Corbin, during the next forty years until 1950, 
when it became an independent parish. At that time, 
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the pastor of Barbourville was also given charge of St. 
Anthony mission at Pineville. 


In 1950, Reverend Timothy Harrison, O.S.B., was 
appointed first resident pastor of St. Gregory Parish. 
The church, which was located in a flood area, had re- 
peatedly suffered damage, whenever the Cumberland 
River spread beyond its banks. In February, 1951, the 
church was flooded beyond repair. 


On May 16, 1950, the Diocese had purchased a 
beautiful old residence in Barbourville, the former May- 
hew homestead, situated on an eighteen-acre tract of 
land outside the flood area. After the flood of 1951, 
the newly acquired building served as church, school 
and parish residence. The new St. Gregory mission 
Chapel was established on the first floor of the build- 
ing, with living quarters for the pastor in the rear of 
the Chapel. The last Mass in the old church was offered 
on February 2, 1951. Father Harrison’s pastorate at 
Barbourville continued until August 11, 1952, when 
he was succeeded by Reverend Hilary Dreaper, O.S.B., 
the present pastor. 


In September, 1952, a parish school was opened 
at Barbourville under the direction of Father Dreaper. 
Two classrooms were furnished on the second floor 
of the Mission Center. Sisters of Divine Providence of 
Melbourne were placed in charge of the school, the 
first teachers being Sister Mary of the Cross and Sister 
Mary of Jesus. The new school was blessed on May 7, 
1952, by Reverend Gilbert O’Neill, O.S.B., pastor 
of Sacred Heart Parish, Corbin. On Monday, Septem- 
ber 8, 1952, the parish school opened with an enroll- 
ment of twenty-five students. 
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At present, Mass is offered every Sunday at St. 
Anthony Mission in Pineville. The Sisters likewise teach 
Catechism at the mission once a week. With the sta- 
tioning of Father Harrison in Barbourville in 1950, 
Knox County was removed from the list of priestless 
counties in the Diocese. St. Gregory Mission Center at 
present serves a congregation of about thirty-five fam- 
ilies. 

SOURCES: Catholic Telegraph: November 10, November 17, 1910. 
The Messenger: December, 1946; August 27, 1950; September 9, 1951; 


March 23, May 4, October 5, October 19, 1952. The Christian Year, 
February 15, 1913. 


SACRED HEART PARISH 


Bellevue 


In 1870, THE Fast GrowInc little town of Bellevue 
on the Ohio River, east of Newport and separated from 
it by Taylor Creek, was incorporated as a town, hav- 
ing at that time a population of three hundred and 
eighty-one inhabitants. In those days, the Catholics of 
the little community, consisting of about an equal num- 
ber of families of German and Irish extraction, at- 
tended Mass at St. Stephen Church, Newport. The dis- 
tance to church and unimproved roads proved a defi- 
nite handicap. For some time more progressive mem- 
bers of the small congregation had been agitating the 
question of building a church, but it was not until the 
early part of 1873, that any definite steps were taken. 
The beginning of the history of Sacred Heart Parish, 
the first parish in the city of Bellevue, dates back to 
Sunday, February 2, 1873, when a number of Catholic 
men of the town held a meeting “for the purpose of 
organizing a society, whose object would be to raise 
the necessary funds to acquire a suitable site and to 
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erect thereon a church for the Catholics of Bellevue.” 
Once this initial step was taken, enthusiasm mounted. 
Meetings were held regularly, the first meeting places 
being the homes of Louis Disz and Francis M. Schmitt, 
and later on, the old fire-engine house on Center and 
Lafayette Streets. Although at first including both mar- 
ried and single men, the organization eventually became 
known as the St. Joseph Married Men’s Society of 
Bellevue. The charter members were: Bernard Plei- 
mann, Henry Rohde, Louis Disz, John Junk, Christ- 
opher Benedix, William Elben, George Geiger, Conrad 
Schwartz, Peter Sternjacob, Anthony Krebs, Henry 
Bickers, G. H. Echtermann, Michael Geiger, George 
Benedix, John Geiger, Bernard Mohs, Andrew L. Disz, 
John Taphorn, Joseph Becker, Jr., John Legner, Fran- 
cis M. Schmitt, William Weber, August Fuchs, John 
Wettstein, Joseph H. Krogmann, Nicholas Leuthner, 
Henry Quaing, James Devaney, John Kearns, A. J. 
Mosset, Michael Garvey, Patrick Mulhaney, Michael 
Fitzgerald, Patrick Gillivan and Patrick Mullin. The 
married ladies of Bellevue, in the early part of 1873, 
also formed an organization known as the Married 
Ladies Society of Bellevue. 


At a meeting held in the home of Francis M. 
Schmitt, March 9, 1873, Bishop Toebbe was present 
and gave permission for the building of a church. The 
following month, two lots facing Division Street were 
purchased, having a frontage of about one hundred and 
twelve feet, and a depth of one hundred and forty- 
two feet. A census of the Catholics of Bellevue, 
in 1874, showed that there were forty Catholic fam- 
ilies in the town, including one hundred adults and 
ninety-two children, forty-seven of whom were of school 
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age. At a meeting in Bellevue, July 26, 1874, over 
which Bishop Toebbe presided, a Building Committee 
was chosen, and it was decided to erect a one-story 
brick building to serve as a temporary church and 
school. Work was begun shortly afterwards, and on 
September 6, the cornerstone was laid by the Bishop. 
On November 22, 1874, the new church was dedicated 
under the patronage of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

As Bishop Toebbe had a shortage of priests, he 
could not give Bellevue a resident pastor at that time. 
Thus, he requested the Provincial of the Passionist 
Fathers at Mount Adams, Cincinnati, to send a priest 
to administer to the spiritual needs of the Bellevue 
congregation. From December, 1874 to October, 1875, 
Reverend Stanislaus Parezyk, C.P., exercised the pas- 
torate, with the aid of other Passionist Fathers as oc- 
casional substitutes. In January, 1875, the parish school 
was opened with an enrollment of about fifty pupils, 
under the care of the Sisters of Notre Dame, which 
Order had been introduced into the Diocese the prev- 
ious year. The first teachers of the school were Sister 
Mary Bonifacia, S.N.D., Sister Mary Dorothea, S.N.D., 
and Sister Mary Ludgardis, S.N.D. 


In October, 1875, Bellevue received its first resi- 
dent pastor in the person of Reverend Bernard H. 
Hillebrand, a native of Brilon, Germany, who had be- 
come affiliated with the Diocese the previous May. In 
1876, owing to the increasing number of school child- 
ren, it was found necessary to enlarge the church and 
school building. Another story was added to the struc- 
ture, being completed July 10, 1876. From that time 
the upper story was used for church purposes and the 
lower floor as the school. 
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During the first sixteen years of its history, the con- 
gregation had witnessed a steady growth, its member- 
ship having been continuously augmented by German 
Catholic families from older parishes located in Cin- 
cinnati, especially from Holy Trinity, St. Mary, St. 
Philomena and St. Paul Parishes. By 1890, the steady 
influx of Catholic families had increased the congrega- 
tion about five times its original forty families. At that 
time, more ample church and school facilities were 
needed than the combination building could offer. 
Father William Cassander, the pastor, on presenting 
the problem to Bishop Maes, readily received permis- 
sion to erect a new church. Ground was broken in the 
summer of 1892, the cornerstone being laid by Bishop 
Maes, September 25, 1892. A year later, the present 
Gothic church, gracing the corner of Division Street 
and Taylor Avenue, was ready for divine services, and 
was solemnly dedicated on October 1, 1893, by Bishop 
Maes. 


Two years later, in the latter part of May, 1895, 
Father Cassander was transferred from Sacred Heart 
Parish, being succeeded by Reverend William Hinssen 
whose pastorate extended over the next twenty-two 
years. The immediate concern of Father Hinssen was 
the school problem. After the erection of the church, 
the former combination church and school building 
had been given over exclusively to school purposes, but 
its facilities had become inadequate. Because of the 
church debt hanging over the congregation at the time, 
Father Hinssen decided on erecting a temporary frame 
school house to accommodate the pupils of the higher 
grades. By August, 1897, a two-story frame building 
was completed. By 1899, the pastoral duties of the 
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parish had increased considerably, and in that year 
Bishop Maes appointed Reverend George Anthony 
Goebel, a newly ordained priest, as the first assistant 
pastor of the parish. 


At the March 13, 1904, meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the parish, Father Hinssen and the Trustees 
decided to purchase a suitable location for a new parish 
school. The lot on the northwest corner of Taylor Ave- 
nue and Division Street, having a frontage of one 
hundred and twenty feet on Taylor Avenue with a 
depth of about one hundred and twelve feet on Division 
Street, was selected as a desirable site, and purchased. 
In December, 1908, the Williams property adjoining 
the new school site, which offered an additional front- 
age of thirty feet on Taylor Avenue, with the same 
depth as the other property, was likewise acquired. On 
July 24, 1914, the cornerstone for the new school, fac- 
ing Taylor Avenue, was laid by Father Hinssen. On 
April 11, 1915, Bishop Maes solemnly blessed the 
present light-brown, pressed brick structure, trimmed 
with Bedford stone. 

During the tornado of July 7, 1915, which swept 
through northern Kentucky, the beautiful Gothic tower 
of the church was twisted out of shape, and had to be 
removed, being replaced by the present cupola con- 
struction. 

Towards the end of 1916, Father Hinssen’s health 
began to fail, his death occurring March 26, 1917. On 
April 18, Reverend Aloysius J. Roell was appointed his 
successor. In the early part of January, 1923, Father 
Roell began plans for extensive alterations and im- 
provements on the church, in anticipation of the cele- 
bration of the Golden Jubilee of the parish the follow- 
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ing year. The exterior of the church was finished in 
imitation Indiana sandstone; three new entrances and 
a vestibule were built to the front of the church. In 
1924, the interior of the church was renovated. Pic- 
tures depicting scenes from the life of Christ, the work 
of Leon Lippert, were placed on the walls above the 
wainscoting. The present artistic hand-carved main 
altar, with its lavish Gothic design and gold ornamenta- 
tion, rising to a height of thirty-three feet, with a width 
of sixteen feet, was imported from the Austrian Tyrol 
and installed in the church. New Stations were imported 
from Dusseldorf, Germany. At the time of the celebra- 
tion of the Golden Jubilee in 1924, the newly decorated 
Sacred Heart Church was a scene of magnificent 
splendor. 


Right Reverend Monsignor Carl J. Merkle, the 
present pastor, succeeded Father Henry J. Heringhaus 
as pastor of Sacred Heart Parish, on September 17, 
1934. Sacred Heart Parish today numbers five hundred 
families. 


PASTORS: Rev. Bernard Hillebrand, 1875-1877; Rev. William 
Weckes, 1877-1880; Rev. Bernard Teutenberg, 1880-1881; Rev. 
Frederic Heising, 1881-1887; Rev. J. Alter, 1887; Rev. Carl 
Richartz, (1887-1888) ; Rev. Bernard Bierman, 1888; Rev. Wil- 
liam Cassander, 1888-1895; Rev. William Hinssen, 1895-1917; 
Rev. Aloysius J. Roell, 1917-1932; Rev. Henry J. Heringhaus, 
1932-1934; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Merkle, since September 17, 
1934. 


SOURCES: Collins, op. cit., II, 111. Diocesan Archives, Parish Files— 
Golden Jubilee Booklet, Sacred Heart Parish, 1924. Lamott, op. cit., 
135, 137. Catholic Telegraph: September 8, 1892; September 28, 1893; 
August 26, 1897; January 29, July 23, December 31, 1914; April 15, 
1915. The Christian Year: February 15, April 1, 1912; July 25, 1914; 
March 25, April 1, 1915. 
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ST. ANTHONY PARISH 


Bellevue 


St. ANTHONY ParisH, established in 1889, was the 
second parish to be formed in Bellevue. At that time, 
Sacred Heart Parish was predominantly a parish for 
German-speaking Catholics, as was St. Francis Parish 
in Dayton. Apart from the Latin used in the Church 
liturgy, services were conducted in German in these 
two parishes. As a result, the English-speaking Cath- 
olics found it necessary to go to Newport for the re- 
ception of the Sacraments, and some had grown notice- 
ably neglectful of their religion, not attending Mass at 
all. Reverend William Cassander, pastor of Sacred 
Heart Parish, as well as many of the English-speaking 
Catholics of Bellevue and Dayton, realized that to 
preserve the Faith of the English-speaking people of 
those communities and the Faith of their children, it 
was of utmost importance that a parish be established 
for the English-speaking population. With the consent 
of Bishop Maes, the project was undertaken. Reverend 
William Ryan, at that time stationed as an assistant 
priest at St. Mary Cathedral in Covington, was assigned 
by Bishop Maes to organize a new parish in Bellevue. 
St. Anthony Parish, as the new parish was known, was 
organized to care for the spiritual welfare of the En- 
glish-speaking Catholics of both Bellevue and Dayton. 
The English-speaking Catholics of Dayton not only 
solicited the establishment of St. Anthony Parish, but 
they likewise assisted in its organization and became 
members of the parish. 

A lot was secured at the corner of Sixth Street and 
O’Fallon Avenue, on the boundary lines of the towns 
of Bellevue and Dayton, as the site for the new 
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church. But Bishop Maes decided upon the present site 
of St. Anthony Church as a more suitable location. 
Bishop Maes declared the parish limits of St. Anthony 
Parish to be the limits of the towns of Bellevue and 
Dayton, as far as the English-speaking Catholics of the 
two towns were concerned. 

The cornerstone of the first St. Anthony Church 
was laid by Bishop Maes, on August 11, 1889. On Sun- 
day, October 27, of the same year, the church, which 
had been erected at a cost of about four thousand dol- 
lars, was dedicated by Bishop Maes. 

In the summer of 1893, the congregation made 
plans for the building of a new church. On August 6, 
1893, Bishop Maes laid the cornerstone of the present 
edifice. In September of the same year, a parish school 
was opened under the care of the Sisters of Charity of 
Nazareth. The following year, on May 6, 1894, the 
new St. Anthony Church was solemnly dedicated. 

In 1895, Reverend Thomas McGrady was ap- 
pointed pastor of St. Anthony Parish, being transferred 
from St. Edward Parish, Cynthiana. Father McGrady 
is remembered in Bellevue for his stirring sermons on 
social questions. Crowds thronged St. Anthony Church 
to hear his Lenten discourses. In his enthusiasm and 
interest in behalf of the workingman, he, as did many 
other well-meaning persons at that time, turned to 
Socialism as an economic movement, failing to recog- 
nize that its anti-Christian philosophy rendered it 
impossible of reconciliation with Catholic Social prin- 
ciples. His connections with the Karl Marx Class of 
Boston, Massachusetts, which in 1901 became known as 
the “Boston School of Political Economy,” were most 
welcomed by Martha Moore Avery, David Goldstein 
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and William R. Dyer, who had organized the Boston 
School, in the hope of elevating the Socialist Move- 
ment. His continued efforts in Social problems led to 
pastoral irregularities. His pastorate at St. Anthony 
Parish continued until April, 1902. He died on Decem- 
ber 4, 1907, and is buried in the Catholic Cemetery 
of his native city, Lexington. 


Reverend Francis Kehoe was appointed successor 
to Father McGrady. His pastorate at St. Anthony Par- 
ish extended over a period of twenty-six years. He liq- 
uldated the parish debt; purchased and remodeled a 
pastoral residence; secured a convent for the Sisters 
teaching in the parish school and enlarged the school. 
In 1928, Father Kehoe was transferred to the Immacu- 
late Conception Parish, Newport. 


Father Kehoe’s successor was Reverend Thomas J. 
Coleman, the present pastor. In July, 1929, Father 
Coleman announced plans for a new parish school. Ad- 
ditional lots situated between the old school and Wash- 
ington Avenue were purchased. On Sunday afternoon, 
September 29, 1929, Bishop Howard officiated at the 
cornerstone laying of the present St. Anthony School. 
The school was completed by the middle of June, 1930, 
and was dedicated on June 29 of that year by Bishop 
Howard. In addition to the parish school, a Commercial 
course was introduced. In 1950, Father Coleman under- 
took to complete the parish plant, with the erection of 
the present modern rectory and convent, constructed 
of light buff colored brick. 


St. Anthony Parish today numbers over three hun- 
dred and fifty families. 


PASTORS: Rev. William B. Ryan, 1889-1895; Rev. Thomas 
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McGrady, 1895-1902; Rev. Francis A. Kehoe, 1902-1928; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Coleman, since April 21, 1928. 


SOURCES: Goldstein, David, Autobiography of a Campaigner For 
Christ, (1936), 22-29. Catholic Telegraph: August 15, October 31, 1889; 
June 15, July 27, September 21, 1893; April 12, May 10, 1894; May 
21, 1903. The Christian Year: March 15, 1913. The Messenger: July 
19, October 19, 1929; June 19, July 19, 1930; September 17, 1950; 
Junes22) 1952" 


ST. CLARE CHAPEL 


Berea 

In THE Fai or 1950, Reverend Ralph W. Beiting 
was appointed Diocesan Missionary to a newly estab- 
lished Mountain Mission district, consisting of southern 
Madison, Garrard, Rockcastle and Jackson counties, 
with residence at Berea. The native Catholic population 
was small, but a number of Catholic students attended 
Berea College. A ten-room house was purchased in the 
town, and remodeled to serve as a Chapel. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1951, Bishop Mulloy dedicated the new 
Chapel under the patronage of St. Clare. A generous 
benefactress of the Chapel was Mrs. Clare Booth Luce, 
who lectured in Covington for the benefit of the 
Chapel. 

At the time of the dedication of the new Chapel 
at Berea, it was estimated that there were approximate- 
ly seventy Catholics scattered over the one thousand 


square mile area to be served by the priest stationed 
at Berea. 


St. William Mission 
Lancaster 
In the fall of 1951, Lancaster, the county seat of 
Garrard County, received its first Catholic church. 
In the fall of 1950, Father Beiting had begun work at 
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Lancaster, a part of the mission territory assigned to his 
care. At the dedication of the new St. Clare Chapel 
at Berea, Bishop Mulloy announced that Lancaster 
would be the next town in the territory to receive a 
Chapel. 

From a very early date there had been a number 
of Catholic families at Lancaster. In 1887, Reverend 
William E. Gorey opened a station at Lancaster, which 
at that time was served from Nicholasville and later 
from Richmond. The priests visiting Lancaster offered 
Mass in the county courthouse. Later the old Lancaster 
school-house was used. The Miller family’s residence af- 
terwards became a mission station for the priests visit- 
ing the town. 

In 1950, there were about forty Catholics in the 
town. At that time two pieces of property were pur- 
chased, one intended for a Chapel and the other for a 
school. A large frame house on Lexington Street was 
converted into a Chapel, dedicated under the pat- 
ronage of St. William. The first Mass was offered in 
the new St. William Chapel on the Feast of Christ the 
King, in October, 1951. The other building was con- 
verted into a school and Sisters’ residence. St. William 
School opened in 1952, under the care of Sisters of 
Notre Dame, with an enrollment of sixteen pupils. The 
school cares for children from the kindergarten level 
through the eighth grade. The first Sisters teaching in 
the school were Sister Mary Jasine, Sister Mary Elsa, 
and Sister Mary Calinini. 

The Berea-Lancaster mission area at present has 
about twenty-five Catholic families. 


SOURCES: The Messenger: April 10, August 14, 1949; January 29, 
August 27, 1950; July 1, September 9, 1951; May 11, 1952; February 
15, 1953. 
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ST. JAMES PARISH 
Brooksville 

In 1868, THE CoNGREGATION at Brooksville received 
a resident priest. The early centers of Catholicity in 
Bracken County had been at Milford, in the southern 
part of the county, and at Augusta on the Ohio River 
in the northeastern part of the county. Some of the 
first settlers in the vicinity, now constituting St. James 
Parish, had sought homes on the land, others seeking 
employment on the roads and other public works. As 
early as 1840, Reverend Stephen Montgomery, O.P., 
pastor of St. Mary Church in Covington, who attended 
Maysville as a regular mission, likewise came into con- 
tact with Catholic settlers of Bracken County. The 
scattered Catholics of Bracken County later came 
under the care of the pastor of Maysville, when a resi- 
dent priest was stationed in that town. In 1857, Rev- 
erend John McSweeney, pastor of Maysville, attended 
a station at Milford, which brought him into contact 
with the Catholics of central and southern Bracken 
County. In the early sixties, the Catholics of this sec- 
tion were visited by itinerant missionaries who travelled 
this section of the Diocese on horseback visiting the 
scattered Catholc families. 


In the early days, Mass was said in the homes of 
the Catholics. The home of Dennis O’Brien, who set- 
tled in Brooksville in 1859, became the headquarters 
for the missionary priests and Mass was usually said 
there. At times, Mass was likewise offered in the homes 
of Terrence Carrigan and William Cullen. During the 
years, 1857 to 1866, the Catholics of Brooksville and 
vicinity often attended Mass at Augusta, which had a 
considerable congregation. After the arrival of the 
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Benedictine Fathers in Covington in 1858, Augusta 
was attended from St. Joseph Priory, Covington. 

In 1866, Reverend Alto Hoermann, O.S.B., then 
pastor of Augusta, organized the congregation at 
Brooksville. He had been offering Mass at Brooksville at 
regular intervals since his appointment to Augusta. 
Father Alto urged the new congregation to erect a 
church. On August 22, 1866, Dennis O’Brien deeded 
to Bishop Carrell a lot for a church, and the erection of 
a church was enthusiastically begun the same year under 
the direction of Father Alto. When completed in the 
following spring, Brooksville’s first church was named 
in honor of St. James. It was a humble frame structure, 
the interior walls unfinished, with a temporary altar, 
and benches constructed of rough planks serving as 
pews. 

Shortly before Christmas, in 1868, Reverend James 
McNerney was appointed as the first resident pastor 
of St. James Parish, Brooksville. As there was not as 
yet a pastoral residence, Father McNerney made his 
home with Dennis O’Brien. The congregations of 
Double Beach and Minerva were likewise under Father 
McNerney’s care. 

Father McNerney at once began to renovate the 
church at Brooksville. He enlarged the building and 
put in pews. In the fall of 1869, the church was for- 
mally dedicated under the patronage of St. James, by 
the Very Reverend John A. McGill, Administrator of 
the Diocese. The pastorate of Brooksville’s first pastor 
continued until August, 1873, when he was transferred 
to Falmouth, Kentucky. After the short pastorate of 
Reverend Michael Callaghan, from August to Decem- 
ber, 1873, the parish was for several months without a 
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resident pastor, being cared for by the pastor of Aug- 
usta. 

In the spring of 1874, Reverend David O’Donohue 
was assigned to Brooksville, remaining until August, 
1876. During the pastorate of Father O’Donohue, the 
parish purchased the residence of Dennis O’Brien and 
land adjoining the church property. The O’Brien resi- 
dence became the parish rectory. In August, 1876, Rev- 
erend John A. Redmond, a young and zealous priest, 
a native of Maysville, and who had been serving as 
assistant pastor at Maysville for the past two years, 
was appointed pastor of Brooksville. One of his first 
undertakings was the establishing of a parish school. 
During the twelve years of his pastorate (1876-1888) , 
Father Redmond maintained the school under great 
difficulties and with much sacrifice. It was always kept 
up to a very high standard. In his characteristic zeal, 
Father Redmond more than once undertook to teach in 
the school when a suitable teacher could not be obtained. 
This school, more than any other thing, did much to- 
wards elevating the spiritual character of the parish. In 
1881, Father Redmond placed a cupola on the church 
and installed a bell. Four years later, on his first visit 
to Brooksville, Bishop Maes blessed the new St. James 
Cemetery, situated on adjoining church property. In 
the early part of 1888, Father Redmond started a fund 
for a new church, but in August of that year, he was 
transferred to Paris, Kentucky. 


Father Redmond’s successor, Reverend Thomas N. 
Kehoe, owing to a number of circumstances, deemed it 
more advisable at the time to repair the old church, and 
the fund raising for the new church was discontinued 
for the time being. Father Kehoe took a great interest 
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in the parish school, and during the six years of his 
pastorate, the school continued to flourish, despite the 
fact that the number of children in attendance was 
gradually decreasing, because about this time many 
families moved from Bracken County to the Blue Grass 
section of the Diocese. The first son of the parish to 
be raised to the Priesthood was Reverend John F. 
O’Dwyer, son of Martin W. O’Dwyer, and grandson 
of Dennis O’Brien, one of the pioneers of the congre- 
gation. 

When Reverend Thomas J. Coleman became 
pastor on September 10, 1907, the growth of the mis- 
sion at Minerva warranted more attention, and Father 
Coleman began the practice of saying Mass at both 
Brooksville and Minerva on Sundays and holydays. In 
1913, the question of a new church at Brooksville was 
again put forward. At that time, Father Coleman made 
plans for the erection of a new brick church and 
brought it to completion. 

In the spring of 1914, work was begun on the new 
St. James Church, and on July 12, 1914, the corner- 
stone was blessed by Very Reverend Ferdinand Bros- 
sart, V. G. On December 6, 1914, Bishop Maes solemn- 
ly dedicated the present brick church at Brooksville. 
The new church had been completely paid for by the 
time the work was completed. In the summer of 1916, 
the church was frescoed and rendered a finished struc- 
ture in preparation for the Golden Jubilee of the foun- 
dation of St. James congregation which was observed 
October 15-17, 1916. 

Father Coleman’s pastorate continued until 1918, 
when he was transferred to St. Thomas Parish, Ft. 
Thomas. The pastors who succeeded Father Coleman, 
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each in his own way, brought about a notable develop- 
ment in the parish. Father Edmund Corby organized 
the parish school together with a four-year high school. 
When Father Gerald Connolly became pastor in 1921, 
he requested the Benedictine Sisters to take charge of 
the school. Father Connolly, likewise, succeeded in 
building a new brick school and a new brick rectory, 
bringing St. James Parish to the status of an ideal rural 
parish. 


St. James Mission 
Minerva 

The record of Catholics at Minerva, a little rural 
community in Mason County about ten miles from 
Maysville, dates back prior to the establishment of the 
Diocese. As early as 1852, Reverend John McSweeney, 
pastor of St. Patrick Parish at Maysville, offered Mass 
in the community, Minerva, at that time, becoming a 
station attended from Maysville. During the episcopate 
of Bishop Carrell, when the Benedictine Father, Rev- 
erend Alto Hoermann, O.S.B., was stationed at 
Augusta, Minerva as well as Brooksville was on his 
missionary circuit. In 1866, Father Alto purchased a 
lot at Minerva, and a brick building on the property 
was converted into a mission Chapel. In 1868, when 
Reverend James McNerney was appointed first resident 
pastor of Brooksville, Minerva became a mission sta- 
tion attached to Brooksville. During his pastorate of 
four and a half years (1868-1873), Father McNerney 
raised the funds for the erection of a church in Minerva. 

In 1875, his successor at Brooksville, Reverend 
David M. O’Donohue, erected the first church, a 
frame structure, at Minerva, which was solemnly dedi- 
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cated by Bishop Toebbe on Sunday, September 5, 1875. 
From that time, during the past seventy-eight years, 
St. James Mission at Minerva has been attended from 
St. James Parish, Brooksville, fourteen miles distant. 
During his pastorate at Brooksville, 1921-1930, Rev- 
erend Gerald J. Connolly bought the old Minerva pub- 
lic school to serve as a parish hall, and likewise in 1924, 
he introduced the Sisters of St. Benedict to Minerva 
with the opening of Sunday School for the young peo- 
ple of the Mission. 

On the evening of June 25, 1940, the sixty-five 
year old frame church at Minerva, the interior of which 
had been beautifully renovated the previous autumn, 
was struck by lightning and completely burned to the 
ground. Under the direction of Reverend Lawrence N. 
Leinheuser, the little congregation of thirty-eight fam- 
ilies immediately began the erection of a new church. 
On September 6, 1940, ground was broken on the site 
of the old church, for a new brick church fifty-nine 
by thirty-three feet, which would have a seating capac- 
ity for one hundred and eighty persons. On Sunday 
afternoon, October 6, 1940, Bishop Howard laid the 
cornerstone of the new church. On Sunday, March 16, 
1941, he dedicated the new red brick structure of 
Spanish Mission architecture, fashioned after the pat- 
tern of early mission churches of the Southwest. The 
Diocesan Tabernacle Society supplied the new mission 
church with the necessary vestments and church linens. 


The parish at Brooksville and the mission at Min- 
erva today, under the guidance of the Reverend Urban 
A. Horstman, the present pastor, are steadily advanc- 
ing toward the achievement of the ideals of the Bishop’s 
Diocesan Rural Life program. The Brooksville-Minerva 
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area at present numbers about one hundred and ten 
Catholic families. 

PASTORS: Rev. James McNerney, 1868-1873; Rev. Michael 
Callaghan, August-December, 1873; (parish vacant for a while) ; 
Rev. David O’Donohue, 1874-1876; Rev. John A. Redmond, 
1876-1888; Rev. Thomas N. Kehoe, 1888-1894; Rev. Edward 
T. Donnelly, 1894-1895; Rev. James A. Cusack, 1895-1906; 
Rev. Joseph A. Flynn, 1906-1907; Rev. Thomas J. Coleman, 
1907-1918; Rev. F. Borgias Lehr, 1918-1919; Rev. Edmund J. 
Corby, 1919-1921; Rev. Gerald J. Connolly, 1921-1930; Rev. 
Lawrence N. Leinheuser, 1930-1948; Rev. Urban A. Horstman, 
since September 4, 1948. 


SOURCES: Parish Archives: Golden Jubilee Booklet, (1925). Cath- 
olic Telegraph: August 9, 1900; May 29, August 20, 1913; April 9, 
July 16, December 10, 1914; October 5, October 12, October 26, 1916. 
The Christian Year: July 11, December 5, 1914. The Messenger: March 
19, 1941; February 19, 1944; June 8, December 21, 1947. 


SS. PETER AND PAUL PARISH 
(Twelve Mile) 
California 


In THE YEAR 1847, a number of German Catholic 
families settled in that section of Campbell County now 
known as Gubsers’ Mill and California. For Mass they 
were obliged to go by boat to Newport or Cincinnati. 
The first priest, of which there is record, who went to 
Twelve Mile and offered Mass at various intervals was 
Reverend Joseph Patschowski, S.J., from Corpus 
Christi Parish, Newport. Mass was said in the home of 
Joseph Goetz, which was located about a mile south 
of the site of the present church. The Goetz home be- 
came the mission station at Twelve Mile prior to the 
erection of the first church. After Reverend John Voll 
became pastor of Corpus Christi Parish in April, 1853, 
Mass was celebrated more regularly at this mission. At 
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the time of the episcopal visitation of Bishop Martin 
J. Spalding to Campbell County, in August, 1853, the 
congregation numbered thirty-six families. 

In 1853, the Catholics of Twelve Mile erected a 
log church on the present church property. The con- 
gregation consisted of German-speaking and a few 
English-speaking members. During the years 1854- 
1856, Reverend John Voll of Corpus Christi attended 
the German portion of the congregation, and a priest 
from St. Mary Cathedral, Covington, attended the 
English-speaking portion. When Four Mile Creek 
received a resident pastor in 1856, the mission at Twelve 
Mile was attached to that parish, and Mass was said at 
the mission church once a month, usually on the first 
Sunday. In September, 1857, the congregation opened 
a full-time Catholic school. The mission was known 
as St. Peter Mission. 

In August, 1864, Bishop Carrell appointed the Rev- 
erend John Stephany, a native of Pfortz, Rheinpfalz, 
Bavaria, a recently ordained priest, as the first resident 
pastor. Shortly after assuming the pastorate, Father 
Stephany began the building of a brick church, which 
was later brought to completion under the direction of 
the Benedictine Fathers, in 1866. The new brick church 
was blessed under the patronage of SS. Peter and Paul, 
by Reverend Gabriel Guerster, O.S.B. In 1874, Rev- 
erend William Cassander built a new rectory, and dur- 
ing the pastorate of Reverend Joseph Meiwes a new 
school was erected. 

In 1898, Reverend Clement Keller began the con-: 
struction of a new and larger church. The cornerstone 
of the new SS. Peter and Paul church was laid August 
17, 1898. A year later, in the first part of August, 1899. 
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Bishop Maes dedicated the church. Father Keller also 
purchased a piece of property adjoining the church 
property for a priest’s rectory. He laid the foundation 
for a new rectory, which was completed by his suc- 
cessor, the Reverend Wendelin Goehrig. From 1857 to 
1916, the parish school was taught by lay teachers. On 
November 2, 1916, the Sisters of Divine Providence 
took charge of the school. 

The attractive brick church, located on the brow 
of a hill, with its little cemetery stretching out over 
the hillside, commanded the view of all of the sur- 
rounding territory. It stood as a landmark in the Twelve 
Mile Valley. The history of SS. Peter and Paul Parish 
recounts how a rural parish was forced to part with 
a beautiful church to which it had grown greatly at- 
tached, even more so because of the isolation of the 
community. By the early 1920’s the church gave evi- 
dence of shifting. Ominous fractures began to make 
their appearance. Every effort was made to bolster up 
the edifice and make it safe. In 1925, Bishop Howard 
visited the parish and met with Reverend Joseph Broer- 
man and the men of the parish to consider the situation. 
The problem was carefully studied. It was found that 
the foundation, in some places, rested on a stratum of 
soft stone. During the summer of 1927, the safety of 
the church was questioned. Father Broerman was ad- 
vised to hold Mass in the school building. 

Thereupon, the church building was razed, to 
make way for the present basement church. Bishop 
Howard laid the cornerstone of the new church on 
October 7, 1928. On December 8, 1928, the Bishop 
blessed the new basement church. 


In 1948, the Sisters of Divine Providence were suc- 
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ceeded by the Sisters of St. Benedict in the parish 
school. In 1951, Reverend Louis A. DeJaco erected the 
present modern ranch-type pastoral residence. Father 
DeJaco died a short time before its completion. On 
December 18, 1951, Reverend Frederick L. Terhar, the 
present pastor, was appointed to Twelve Mile. The con- 
gregation at present numbers about a hundred families. 
The first son of the parish to be ordained to the Priest- 
hood was Bishop Brossart. His family moved to Twelve 
Mile when he was a small child. His parents are buried 
in the parish cemetery. 


Immaculate Conception Mission 
Stepstone 


In 1858, Reverend Lawrence Spitzelberger, pastor 
of Four Mile, began to offer Mass once a month for 
the eight German Catholic families at Stepstone, in 
Pendleton County. Stepstone was considered as a good 
section for vineyards. Boats landed at the outlet of 
Stepstone Creek, about a mile from the settlement. In 
January, 1860, the Catholics of Stepstone undertook 
the erection of a church. The little church, twenty by 
fifty feet, situated on a three-acre plot of ground, was 
blessed by Father Spitzelberger on Sunday, October 21, 
1861, under the title of the Immaculate Conception. 
The Immaculate Conception Mission later became at- 
tached to SS. Peter and Paul Parish, Twelve Mile. 
PASTORS: Rev. John Stephany; Benedictine Fathers; Rev. 
John M. Schuchardt; Rev. Charles Excel; Rev. William Cas- 
sander; Rev. Joseph Meiwes; Rev. Francis X. Hund; Rev. 
Bernard P. Teutenberg; Rev. Joseph Goebbels; Rev. William 
Hinssen; Rev. Clement A. Keller; Rev. Wendelin Goehrig; Rev. 
Joseph Broerman; Rev. Earl E. Bauer; Rev. Louis A. DeJaco; 
Rev. Frederick L. Terhar, since December 18, 1951. 
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SOURCES: Parish Archives: Diamond Jubilee Booklet, 1928. Diocesan 
Archives, Bishop Maes Correspondence, VI, 212, Bishop Maes to Father 
Keller, May 13, 1898. Wahrheitsfreund: January 28, 1858; February 2 
October 18, October 27, 1860. Catholic Telegraph and Advocate, Octo- 
ber 27, 1860. Catholic Telegraph: August 18, 1898; August 10, 1899. 
The Messenger: November 19, 1927; December 19, 1928; February 19, 
1929; February 17, 1952. 


ST. JOSEPH PARISH 
Camp Springs 

WHEN FATHER JOHN VOLL was transferred from Four 
Mile to Corpus Christi Parish, Newport, April 18, 1853, 
St. Joseph congregation became a mission attached to 
Corpus Christi Parish. The congregation, at that time, 
almost entirely German, consisted of sixty-five families. 
It was a mission of Corpus Christi Parish when the 
Diocese of Covington was formed, and remained such 
until December 20, 1855. 

In 1855, Reverend Francis Xavier Weninger, S.]J., 
noted Missionary, conducted a very successful mission 
at Four Mile, resulting in the conversion of many to 
the Faith. At the close of the mission, a number of 
parish societies were formed, including St. Ann Society 
for married women, St. Rose Society for young ladies, 
and St. Aloysius Society for young men. These societies, 
together with the previously established St. Joseph’s 
Men Society, became helpful agencies for the spiritual 
and temporal progress of the congregation. 


On December 20, 1855, Bishop Carrell appointed 
Reverend Andrew Schweiger as resident pastor. Dur- 
ing his brief incumbency of five months, he built an 
addition of fifteen feet to the church, erected a choir 
gallery in the church, and laid plans for a parish resi- 
dence to be constructed of stone. His successor, Rev- 
erend Andrew Stephan, completed the rectory and 
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likewise purchased ten acres of land for the permanent 
use of the parish. 

On June 3, 1858, Reverend Lawrence Spitzel- 
berger was appointed pastor of St. Joseph Parish. A 
census taken in September and October, 1858, revealed 
that one hundred and nine families were worshipping 
at St. Joseph Church. St. Joseph Church, at that time, 
was serving a large area of Campbell County, includ- 
ing, besides Four Mile proper, the neighboring villages 
of Alexandria, Twelve Mile, Stepstone, Cold Spring, 
and Melbourne. The Catholics at Alexandria separated 
from the mother-parish in 1863; those at Twelve Mile, 
in 1864; those at Cold Spring, in 1870; and finally, 
those at Melbourne, in 1910. 

Father Spitzelberger continued as pastor until 
August, 1863. In the meantime, he had laid the founda- 
tion for a new church. From August, 1863 to July, 1864, 
Benedictine Fathers cared for the congregation. In 
July of 1864, Bishop Carrell appointed Reverend Eber- 
hard Schulte resident pastor. Father Schulte immed- 
iately took up the task of building the new church, the 
need of which was growing more and more urgent. By 
June, 1865, the neat little church, forty by seventy feet, 
in Roman style of architecture, was ready for dedica- 
tion. June 15, 1865, was a memorable day in the history 
of the parish, for on that day Bishop Carrell solemnly 
dedicated the new church. On that occasion, Bishop 
Carrell also blessed the bell and conferred Confirmation 
on a large class of children and adults. 

When the furnishing of the interior of the new 
church was completed, the congregation turned its at- 
tention to the building of a new school. The little log 
school, built by Father Voll, had become inade- 
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quate. In 1868, work was begun on a building, of stone 
structure, twenty-six by forty-eight feet, which would 
serve as a school and a residence for the teachers. At 
the close of Bishop Carrell’s episcopate, the parish had 
a membership of a thousand, with one hundred and 
fifty children in the parish school. 

On March 20, 1870, the church was struck by 
lightning, suffering extreme damage. Under the direc- 
tion of Reverend Caspar Ostlangenberg, the church 
was restored to its original beauty. In September, 1873, 
Reverend Joseph A. Blenke, a newly ordained son of 
the parish, assumed charge of the pastorate of Four 
Mile. In 1882, Father Blenke supervised the building 
of the present pastoral residence. During the pastorate 
of Reverend William Cassander, 1886-1888, an addi- 
tion of eight feet was made to the church to serve as 
sanctuary and sacristy, thus considerably increasing the 
seating capacity of the church. 

Shortly after becoming pastor of St. Joseph Parish, 
in 1888, Father William Hinssen built a cottage adjoin- 
ing the school for a teachers’ residence, remodeling the 
space in the school formerly used for this purpose into 
classrooms. In 1890, the Sisters of Divine Providence 
assumed charge of the parish school, which from its 
beginning had been under the care of lay teachers. The 
first community of Sisters, arriving at Four Mile, 
March 28, 1890, consisted of Sister Mary Euphrasia, 
Sister Mary Joseph and Sister Mary Paul. In 1900, the 
Sisters of Divine Providence relinquished the charge 
of the parish school. 


In 1894, Reverend Joseph Haustermann began a 


pastorate of fifteen years at St. Joseph Parish. Father 
Haustermann considered the idea of eventually aband- 
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oning the present site of the church and of moving 
it to some site more centrally located in the neighbor- 
hood. As a result, both the buildings and the church 
property were neglected, especially during the latter 
part of his pastorate. The parishioners, from the very 
beginning, bitterly opposed the proposal of Father 
Haustermann to move the site of the church. In 1896, 
a movement began for the separation of the Melbourne 
residents from the mother-parish of St. Joseph. In 1910, 
the establishment of a new parish at Melbourne was 
finally realized. 

On June 22, 1909, following the resignation of 
Father Haustermann, Reverend Charles A. Woeste was 
appointed pastor. After eighteen months, St. Joseph 
Parish was restored to its normal condition, urgent re- 
pairs having been made on the parish buildings, ceme- 
tery and church grounds in general. In the summer of 
1909, the Sisters of Divine Providence returned to Camp 
Springs to resume charge of the parish school. During 
the pastorate of Father Woeste, three large mural oil 
paintings of Leon Lippert of Newport, representing 
the Blessed Trinity, the Agony of Our Lord in the 
Garden and the Annunciation, were placed in the 
sanctuary, greatly enhancing the interior of the church. 
In 1920, under the direction of Father Woeste, the con- 
gregation, at that time numbering seventy-one families, 
observed its Diamond Jubilee. 


In 1934, Reverend Nicholas Judermanns began a 
pastorate at Camp Springs, which was to extend over 
a period of fifteen years. In 1942, the parish celebrated 
the Centenary of the origin of Catholicity in the Four 
Mile Creek Valley. The one hundredth anniversary of 
the establishment of St. Joseph Church was observed in 
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1951. St. Joseph Parish holds a prominent place in the 
annals of the history of Catholicity in Campbell County 
and in the Diocese. The parish today numbers about 
ninety families. 

PASTORS: Rev. John Voll, 1851-1853; Rev. Andrew Schweiger, 
1855-1856; Rev. Andrew Stephan, 1856-1858; Rev. Lawrence 
Spitzelberger, 1858-1863; Benedictine Fathers (St. Joseph Pri- 
ory, Covington), 1863-1864; Rev. Eberhard Schulte, 1864-1868; 
Rev. Caspar Ostlangenberg, 1869-1873; Rev. Joseph A. Blenke, 
1873-1885; Rev. William Cassander, 1886-1888; Rev. William 
Hinssen, 1888-1894; Rev. Joseph Haustermann, 1894-1909; Rev. 
Charles A. Woeste, 1909-1926; Rev. Hubert Schmitz, 1926-1931; 
Rev. Rupert Metzler, 1931-1934; Rev. Nicholas Judermanns, 
1934-1949; Rev. Leonard Wimmers, 1949-1951; Rev. Thomas 
B. Finn, 1951; Rev. Walter Greskamp, since June 19, 1951. 


SOURCES: Parish Records — Diamond Jubilee Booklet, 1920. Wahr- 
heitsfreund: May 3, 1855; February 21, April 4, May 21, 1856; March 4, 
1858; April 4, April 25, May 21, 1861. Schematismus, 1869. Catholic 
Telegraph: November 3, 1887; July 17, 1890. Cincinnati Post (Ky. ed.), 
December 31, 1941. 


ST. JOHN PARISH 
Carlisle 


WHEN Raiiroaps WERE Berne Burtt through central 
Kentucky, a number of Irish Catholics, working on 
the construction of the railroads, settled in Carlisle, 
as early as 1850. The Catholics were visited by itiner- 
ant missionary priests, among whom were Father John 
Allen, Father John Force, Father Patrick Fitzmaurice, 
Father J. Horan, and Father John Mackey. Mass was 
offered as early as 1856 in the log cabin of William 
Burns. The first church in Carlisle was a frame building 
on Sycamore Street. In 1864, Reverend John Hickey 
attended the mission at Carlisle, continuing to serve it 
with other missions from Mayslick, until his death in 
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1902. On the death of Father Hickey, the care of Car- 
lisle was given to Reverend Joseph Flynn, who made 
his residence at Flemingsburg. 


On May 31, 1903, Reverend John Cavanaugh was 
appointed the first resident pastor of Carlisle. Under 
his direction, the present brick church at East Main 
Street and Eastern Avenue was built. In 1906, the 
church was dedicated by Very Reverend James L. 
Gorey, Chancellor of the Diocese of Covington. In 
1908, Reverend John Adelsperger succeeded Father 
Cavanaugh as pastor of St. John Parish, continuing in 
the pastorate until July, 1915. During his pastorate, the 
present pastoral residence was erected. During the 
pastorate of Reverend F. Borgias Lehr, 1915-1918, 
parish life was intensified by the establishment of ac- 
tive parish organizations. At that time, Lewis County 
was attended from Carlisle. In 1917, Father Lehr 
erected Our Lady of Lourdes Mission at Glen Springs 
in Lewis County. 

In 1902, at the time of the death of Father Hickey, 
the congregation consisted of sixty families. In 1935, 
it numbered thirty families. This picture of decline, wit- 
nessed in the case of Carlisle, is typical of a number of 
small towns in central Kentucky, where the parish 
limits follow county boundaries, and where the Church 
has not spread to any great extent throughout the 
counties. 

On March 1, 1946, at the invitation of Bishop 
Mulloy, Redemptorist Fathers of the St. Louis Province 
established a Redemptorist Mission House at Carlisle, 
assuming charge of St. John Parish. At that time, Very 
Reverend Emmet P. Crane, C.SS.R., first Superior of 
the Redemptorist Community in Kentucky, became 
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pastor of St. John Parish. St. John Parish at present 
has twenty-four families. 

PASTORS: Rev. John Cavanaugh, 1903-1908; Rev. John Adels- 
perger, 1908-1915; Rev. F. Borgias Lehr, 1915-1918; Rev. Carl 
Merkle, 1918-1920; Rev. Earl E. Bauer, 1920-1925; Rev. Joseph 
McKenna, 1925-1926; Rev. Paul Jacob, 1926-1937; Rev. John 
Danz, 1937-1940; Rev. Edmund Priest, 1940-1946; Very Rev. 
Emmet P. Crane, C.SS.R., 1946-1947; Very Rev. George Strass, 
C.SS.R., 1947-1950; Very Rev. Raymond Miller, C.SS.R., 
November 19, 1950. 


SOURCES: Diocesan Archives, Parish Files, “St. John Parish, Car- 
lisle.”” Catholic Telegraph: August 8, 1907; May 31, 1917; May 16, 
1918. The Christian Year: June 1, December 15, 1912. The Messenger, 
June 1, 1947. 


ST. JOHN PARISH 


Carrollton 


THe Ciry oF CARROLLTON, situated at the juncture of 
the Kentucky River with the Ohio River, had been 
established on December 13, 1794, under the name of 
Port William. On February 9, 1838, when the western 
part of Gallatin County was cut off to form a new 
county, the new county was named Carroll and the 
name of Port William, the county seat, was changed 
to Carrollton, in honor of the distinguished Maryland 
patriot, Charles Carroll of Carrollton. The first attempt 
on the part of the Catholics of the town to have regular 
divine services was about 1850, when satisfactory ar- 
rangements were made with Bishop Spalding of Louis- 
ville for the services of a priest. At that time, Reverend 
Leander Streber, O.F.M., of Louisville, began to visit 
Carrollton once a month. Mass was offered in the home 
of Henry J. Grobmeyer on Fourth Street, between Syca- 
more and Seminary Streets. 
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Under the guidance of Father Streber, the Cath- 
olic people of Carrollton set about to erect a church. 
Property was purchased on Fifth Street, and at the 
end of July, 1853, the Kentucky Family Mirror, a Car- 
rollton weekly, announced to the public the arrange- 
ments for the laying of the cornerstone of Carrollton’s 
first Catholic church. 

Bishop Spalding arrived in Carrollton on Satur- 
day, July 30, 1853. The next morning, Sunday, July 
31, the Feast of St. Ignatius, he offered Mass at the 
granary of Mr. John Roedenbach, which had been 
specially decorated for the solemn occasion. After Mass 
the Bishop administered the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion to six children. Following these services, the people 
assembled and moved in procession to the site of the 
new church for the laying of the cornerstone. The visit 
of Bishop Spalding to Carrollton and his eloquent ser- 
mon was an inspiration to the Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics alike. The Catholics proceeded with the erection 
of their church with renewed enthusiasm. When com- 
pleted, the church was dedicated under the patronage 
of St. John the Evangelist. 


In 1855, Bishop Carrell appointed the Reverend 
Charles Schaffroth as the first resident pastor of Car- 
rollton. Father Schaffroth undertook to erect a small 
brick schoolhouse near the church. A parish rectory 
was built in 1861. The following year, 1862, Father I. 
Weissenberger erected a Sisters’ house, and in 1863, 
Sisters of St. Francis of Oldenburg arrived in Carroll- 
ton to conduct the parish school. By the close of Bishop 
Carrell’s episcopate, the congregation numbered six- 
teen hundred souls, with parish schools for boys and 
girls, having under instruction two hundred and twenty 
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children. At that time three stations were attended by 
the pastor of Carrollton. 


With the approaching of the Golden Jubilee of 
St. John Parish, Father Ignatius Ahmann and the con- 
gregation turned their attention to the erection of a 
church of imposing grandeur. Although the parish at 
the time numbered only about seventy-five families, 
plans were drawn for a church of majestic dimensions, 
of pure Gothic architecture. On October 5, 1902, 
Bishop Maes laid the cornerstone of the new church. 


During the remaining five years of the pastorate 
of Father Ahmann, work on the church proceeded 
slowly, as funds would permit. Before his transfer to 
St. Aloysius Parish in Covington, in 1907, Father Ah- 
mann had succeeded in bringing the new church under 
roof. But the lack of funds, at that time, brought a halt 
to the work, and the completing of the interior had to 
be postponed indefinitely. The window openings were 
covered with boards. 


During the pastorate of Reverend Clement J. 
Bocklage, 1907-1916, the congregation went into a 
period of the strictest economy, in order to meet the 
existing debt and to prepare for the completion of the 
church. In 1910, windows were installed in order to 
prevent damage to the structure from the weather. 
Five years later, 1915, work was resumed on the edi- 
fice. The interior of the church was plastered; a con- 
crete floor was laid; heating and lighting fixtures were 
installed; the interior wood work was finished and new 
pews placed in the church. Final preparations for the 
dedication of the new church were made by the new 
pastor, Reverend Otto Hafen. 


SS 
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Sunday, June 25, 1916, was an historic day in the 
annals of the parish. It was an occasion which the Cath- 
olic people of Carrollton had eagerly awaited, after 
fourteen years of labor and delay. On that day, Bishop 
Brossart dedicated the present St. John Church in the 
presence of a large congregation of Catholics and non- 
Catholics from Carrollton and neighboring towns. It 
was the first visit of the Bishop to Carrollton since 
his elevation to the episcopacy. Prior to the dedication 
ceremonies, a procession of children and clergy, begin- 
ning at the old church, escorted the Bishop to the new 
edifice, where Bishop Brossart, assisted by Very Rev- 
erend Joseph Flynn, V. G., and Reverend Charles Bil- 
ger of Madison, Indiana, dedicated the church. Fol- 
lowing the dedication, Father Ahmann, during whose 
pastorate the church had been begun, sang a Solemn 
Mass coram episcopo in the new St. John Church. 
The Reverend Antonine Brockhuis, O.F.M., of Cin- 
cinnati, preached the dedicatory sermon. 


On September 3, 1928, St. John Parish celebrated 
its Diamond Jubilee, with Bishop Howard pontificat- 
ing. On June 16, 1930, Reverend Joseph J. Sieg, the 
present pastor, assumed charge of the parish. The con- 
eregation today consists of seventy-three families. Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame conduct the parish school. 


PASTORS: Rev. Charles Schaffroth, 1855; Rev. Andrew 
Schweiger, 1855; Rev. P. F. Koller, 1855; Rev. Joseph Hoef- 
linger, 1856; Rev. Andrew Michel, 1856-1857; Rev. D. Win- 
ands, 1857-1860; Rev. I. Weissenberger, 1860-1863; Benedictine 
Father, 1863; Rev. Edward Froelich, 1864-1865; Rev. John 
Stephany, 1865-1870; Rev. J. Schiff, 1870-1872; Rev. Stephan 
Schmid, 1872-1886; Rev. Paul Kolopp, 1886-1888; Rev. Carl 
Richartz, 1888-1893; Rev. Ignatius M. Ahmann, 1893-1907; 
Rev. Clement J. Bocklage, 1907-1916; Rev. Otto Hafen, 1916- 
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1919; Rev. F. Borgias Lehr, 1919-1927; Rev. Henry J. Hage- 
dorn, 1927-1930; Rev. Joseph J. Sieg, since June 16, 1930. 


SOURCES: Collins, of. cit., II, 118. Ahmann, Ignatius M., Forget-Me- 
Nots, 37, 44, Kentucky Family Mirror (Carrollton), July 30, 1853. 
Catholic Telegraph: October 9, 1902; May 25, June 1, June 29, 1916. 
Schematismus, 1869. Wahrheitsfreund: January 14, May 13, 1858; May 
5, June 2, 1859; June 11, 1862; May 27, 1863. The Messenger: Sep- 
tember 19, 1928; September 21, 1947. 
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ST. JOSEPH PARISH 
Cold Spring 


THE First Inpication of the organizing of a congrega- 
tion at Cold Spring is found in 1870. The baptismal 
records of the parish for that year record seven bap- 
tisms, administered by Reverend Caspar Wiese, Chap- 
lain of St. Joseph Orphanage. 

The first church at Cold Spring was a small frame 
structure, erected on the site of the present church. 
The first parish committee consisted of Wolfgang Bes- 
sler, Samuel Hoffman, Rudolph Kroger and John Holtz. 
Bishop Toebbe dedicated Cold Spring’s first church. 

A parish school, a frame structure, was opened 
within the next few years. Brother Joseph Merschmann, 
Brother of Mary, who lived at St. Joseph Orphanage, 
and who later was ordained a priest of the Diocese, 
was the first teacher. 

The first marriage recorded in the records of the 
church occurred on December 26, 1872, contracted 
between Leopold Speier and Mary Bessler. The earliest 
parish records show such family names as Alerding, 
Bushke, Buttner, Fueglein, McGrath, Stoeckle, Bessler, 
Hoffman, Kroger, Holtz, Steffen, Thoeny, Toles, Twe- 
hues, Hill, Glenkler, Betsch, Barthalter, Minshall, 
Simon, Brausch, Saelinger, Fahrenholtz, Haas, and 
Ruschman. 

In 1881, Reverend Herman Kramer, the newly 
appointed pastor of St. Joseph Parish, made plans for 
a new church to supplant the little frame structure. 
The clay for the bricks was dug from the slope south 
of the present church, near St. Joseph Orphanage cem- 
etery; and the bricks were baked in kilns erected near 
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that site. The new church, which still serves the needs 
of the parish, was dedicated by Bishop Toebbe on Sun- 
day, October 8, 1882. It was forty by ninety-two feet, 
having a spacious sanctuary and a chapel opening up 
from the Gospel side for the Sisters. The congregation 
at that time numbered sixty-eight families. 


Bishop Toebbe arrived in Cold Spring in a car- 
riage on October 8, accompanied by some of the clergy. 
He was received by St. Martin’s Men Society and St. 
Aloysius’ Young Men Society of St. Mary Parish, Alex- 
andria; St. Joseph and St. Aloysius Societies of 
Cold Spring, accompanied by the Knights of St. George 
of Covington, and a full band and guard of honor. 
The cavalcade made a picturesque appearance. Fol- 
lowing the dedication ceremonies by Bishop Toebbe, 
Father Kramer offered a Solemn High Mass in the 
new church in the presence of the Bishop. The choir 
of Corpus Christi Parish, Newport, sang the Mass. 
After the Mass, Bishop Toebbe confirmed a class of 
twelve. 


In 1882, Reverend Francis X. Hund succeeded 
Father Kramer, serving the parish for the next seven- 
teen years. From the material of the old church, 
Father Hund erected the first parish house. In 1892, 
he built a two-story frame school to replace the 
original one. During the pastorate of Reverend 
George Kaufman (1909-1928), the first rectory was 
replaced by the present brick residence. The Golden 
Jubilee of the parish was observed on September 18, 
1921. The celebration was a home-coming event for 
many former members of the parish. Towards the end 
of Father Kaufman’s pastorate, he was engaged in 
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formulating plans for a new brick school building, but 
months of illness and finally death brought his pastorate 
at St. Joseph Parish to a close. 

Reverend Joseph Broerman, who became pastor 
in March, 1929, took up the task of building a new 
school. A one-story red brick building was erected on 
a large campus about a quarter of a mile south of the 
church. In 1921, Reverend Leo J. Streck was appoint- 
ed pastor of Cold Spring. Seven years later the interior 
of the church was redecorated and the main altar was 
reconstructed and provided with a canopy. On Septem- 
ber 23, 1945, under the direction of Father Streck, 
the parish observed its Diamond Jubilee. Reverend 
Lawrence N. Leinheuser, the present pastor, assumed 
the pastorate of St. Joseph Parish on September 4, 
1948. 

In 1948, a Veterans’ Village, which in October, 
1950 received the name of “Crestview,” was developed 
within the boundaries of St. Joseph Parish. A larger 
school became an immediate necessity. Father Lein- 
heuser undertook the task, and drew up plans for 
an ultra-modern school structure, so designed that ad- 
ditions might be made for future needs. The new school 
was erected on a six acre site, about three hundred 
yards from Alexandria Pike, and about a hundred 
yards south of the existing school. Ground was broken 
on November 21, 1949, the cornerstone being laid on 
September 15, 1950. The new building, a one-story 
brick structure, housed five classrooms, a combination 
auditorium-gymnasium, and a teachers’ room. The 
school was dedicated on May 14, 1951. Sisters of Notre 
Dame conduct the parish school. 

PASTORS: Rev. Caspar Wiese, 1870; Rev. William H. Tap- 
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pert, 1872; Rev. Stanislaus Bellinger, 1872; Rev. P. Huerer, 
1873; Rev. F. Wehrle, 1873-1876; Rev. Frederic Heising, 1877; 
Rev. L. H. Jaspers, 1878; Rev. Joseph Merschmann, 1878-1880; 
Rev. Herman J. Kramer, 1881-1882; Rev. Francis X. Hund, 
1882-1899; Rev. Charles Diemer, 1899-1907; Rev. Henry B. 
Gellenbeck, 1907-1909; Rev. George Kaufman, 1909-1928; Rev. 
Richard O'Neill, 1928-1929; Rev. Joseph Broerman, 1929-1931; 
Rev. Leo J. Streck, 1931-1948; Rev. Lawrence N. Leinheuser, 
since September 4, 1948. 


SOURCES: Parish Archives — Diamond Jubilee Booklet, 1945; Dedica- 
tion Souvenir of St. Joseph new school, 1951. Catholic Telegraph: 
April 6, October 12, 1882. The Messenger: September, 1945; May 13, 
1951. Cincinnati Post: November 23, 1949; October 19, December 20, 
1950. 


SACRED HEART PARISH 
Corbin 

SACRED HeEarT ParisH, Corbin, at present includes 
Whitley County. The history of Catholicity in Whitley 
County began with the establishment of St. Boniface 
Church in Jellico, a little town situated on the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee line. St. Boniface Parish became the 
mother-parish of eastern Kentucky. From Jellico a 
station was opened at Williamsburg, the county seat, 
as early as 1887, by Reverend Narcissus N. Gosselin. 
In 1902, Corbin became the mission center of Whitley 
County and adjoining counties. 

Corbin, situated in a rather level portion of the 
Cumberland Plateau at a point where the counties of 
Whitley, Laurel and Knox adjoin, became an impor- 
tant railroad terminal during the period of the indus- 
trial development in southeastern Kentucky. From a 
small Louisville and Nashville Railroad flag-station in 
1883, it grew rapidly. The first Catholics in the locality 
were mostly persons connected with the railroad. Prior 
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to 1883, lumber camps had been established in the 
vicinity of present Corbin, and the place was known as 
“Lynn Camp.” With the construction of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad to Jellico, the community 
received the name of Corbin. One of the first Catholic 
residents in Corbin was “Captain” Joe Doody, the 
senior conductor on the L. & N. in that section, and 
one of the most respected citizens. In 1892, Dr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Parker moved to Corbin, the doctor at 
that time not being a Catholic. Mrs. Parker requested 
Father Jerome Feys, pastor of Jellico, to offer Mass in 
Corbin. Father Feys visited Corbin every two months, 
celebrating Mass in the Parker home. In 1892, Miss 
Mary O’Mara, a devout Catholic, opened a millinery 
store in Corbin and a room was rented over her estab- 
lishment to serve as a chapel for the few Catholics. 
From that time, Corbin was attended by the pastors of 
Jellico. 

In 1899, Bishop Maes assigned the care of Whit- 
ley, Laurel and Knox counties, together with other 
adjoining counties, to the Benedictine Fathers of St. 
Bernard Abbey, Cullman, Alabama. The pastors of 
St. Boniface, Jellico, prior to the coming of the Bene- 
dictine Fathers, had been Reverend Narcissus N. Gosse- 
lin, 1886-1887; Reverend Jerome Feys, 1888-1895; 
Reverend B. Hoovenaers, 1895; Reverend William 
Cassander, 1895-1897; Reverend Wendelin Goehrig, 
1897-1899. In 1899, Reverend Leo Mayer, O.S.B., 
was stationed at Jellico, and the Reverend Giles Schu- 
elckers, O.S.B., at Middlesboro. Corbin was assigned 
to Middlesboro as a station. Father Giles set about to 
build a church in Corbin. On December 10, 1899, 
Bishop Maes dedicated the Corbin church under the 
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patronage of the Sacred Heart. In May of 1899, a 
mission was held at Corbin, conducted by Father Val- 
entine, C.P., which did much for the building up of 
the congregation. At that time, Dr. Parker was received 
into the Church. 

On July 4, 1902, Father Ambrose Reger, O.S.B., 
arrived in Corbin as its first resident pastor. In the fall 
of that year, the first Catholic school was opened. 
Classes were held in the church; a curtain separated 
the body of the church from the sanctuary. Miss Anne 
Rauckman of Alabama conducted the classes. In 1903, 
a school building was erected, which later was used as 
the parish rectory. 


In August, 1908, the Sisters of Divine Providence 
took over the school. The school opened with an en- 
rollment of twenty-three children. In 1913, a high 
school department was added. The construction of St. 
Camillus Academy was begun in July, 1914, and in 
April, 1915, was opened for use. The children of Sacred 
Heart Parish then attended the Academy. 


In 1912, when a part of Whitley County was taken 
to form the new McCreary County, the mission at 
Stearns in that section of Whitley County was placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Diocese of Louisville. 
Stearns had been attended by a priest from Somerset 
because of railroad facilities. In the autumn of 1913, 
ground was secured at Gatliff for a church. When com- 
pleted, Bishop Maes dedicated the little mission church 
under the patronage of Our Lady of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, on November 24, 1914. 


During 1915, two additional priests were sent to 
Corbin, one to attend the Academy, and the other 
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to attend the missions south of Corbin. In 1915, Father 
Clement Zankl, O.S.B., the last resident pastor of Jel- 
lico, was removed, because of the action of the 
Bishop of Nashville, who withdrew the missions of East 
Tennessee from the care of Jellico. Jellico then became 
a mission attended from Corbin. In October, 1922, 
Father Reger, Corbin’s first pastor, was transferred to 
Ripley, Ohio. Later in 1933, he became Abbot of St. 
Bernard Abbey, St. Bernard, Alabama. 

Father Reger’s successor at Corbin was Reverend 
Placidus Becker, O.S.B., whose pastorate continued for 
the next fourteen years. His successor, Reverend Greg- 
ory Sturm, O.S.B., served the parish and missions from 
1936 to 1942. In 1942, Reverend Sylvester Fangman, 
O.S.B., was appointed pastor. 


In 1945, a parish recreation hall was built under 
the direction of Father Sylvester. In 1949, a new mod- 
ern rectory was built to replace the old one which had 
served as the parish school until St. Camillus Academy 
was established. In 1950, Sacred Heart Parish observed 
the Golden Jubilee of the erection of the church in 
Corbin. 


In 1951, Father Sylvester inaugurated monthly 
Mass at Williamsburg. An outdoor mission was con- 
ducted in the town of Williamsburg, in September of 
1951. On Sunday, November 4, 1951, Reverend 
Marion Schwallie, O.S.B., assistant pastor of Corbin 
offered Mass in the Walden home on North Third 


Street, with nineteen persons in attendance. 


Within the last couple of years, the counties of 
Laurel and Knox have been separated from the Corbin 
mission field, parishes being established at London and 
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Barbourville. Sacred Heart Parish today serves about 
fifty families. Two missions — St. Boniface, Jellico, and 
St. Anthony, Pineville, are attended from the parish, 
as well as stations at Balkan and Williamsburg. Rev- 
erend Gilbert O’Neill, O.S.B., the present pastor, 
began his pastorate on August 11, 1952. 


St. Anthony Mission 


Pineville 


Pineville, the county seat of Bell County, fourteen 
miles north of Cumberland Gap, situated on the west 
bank of the Cumberland River, on a very narrow strip 
of land where the River breaks through Pine Mountain, 
became a center for the coal mines, which sprang up 
in the vicinity of Bell County during the industrial de- 
velopment of the 1880’s and 1890’s. At that time it 
was a small village, with high mountains rising on both 
sides. Father Paul Volk had visited Pineville and had 
offered Mass in one of the homes of the Catholics 
several years before a resident priest was stationed at 
Middlesboro. When Middlesboro became a parish in 
1891, the Catholics at Pineville were attended from St. 
Julian Parish. When Middlesboro reverted back to a 
mission, attended from Jellico, before the coming of 
the Benedictine Fathers, the Catholics at Pineville were 
likewise served by the pastor of Jellico. In the spring 
of 1889, the Pineville Iron, Coal and Coke Company 
deeded a lot to Bishop Maes for a church. A little 
frame church was erected immediately on the moun- 
tain-side lot. Mass was offered for the first time in the 
new church on July 14, 1889. From that time Pineville 
was cared for from Middlesboro, when that parish had 
a resident priest, and from Jellico, when Middlesboro 
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was without a priest. For many years, Mabel Osborne, 
a native of Robertson County has been an outstanding 
lay leader at St. Anthony Mission, Pineville. 

PASTORS: Rev. Ambrose Reger, O.S.B., 1902-1922; Rev. 
Placidus Becker, O.S.B., 1922-1936; Rev. Gregory Sturm, O.S.B., 


1936-1942; Rev. Sylvester Fangman, O.S.B., 1942-1952; Rev. 
Gilbert O’Neill, O.S.B., since August 11, 1952. 


SOURCES: Catholic Telegraph: July 2, 1903; June 29, 1910; De- 
cember 12, 1912; November 5, November 24, 1914. Covington 
Archives: Maes Correspondence, Bishop Maes to Bishop Denis 
O’Donaghue of Louisville, March 15, 1912; Pastoral of Bishop Maes, 
August 20, 1913. The Messenger: February 19, 1929; September 19, 
1942; January 6, 1943; September 24, October 8, 1950; November 18, 
1951. The Christian Year: November 1, 1912; February 22, March 29, 
1913; December 5, 1914; January 28, 1915. Russwurm, O.S.B., op. cit., 
32, 37-38, 43. The Corbin Daily Tribune, November 28, 1938; The Pine- 
ville Messenger, May 30, 1888. 


ST. JOSEPH PARISH 


Crescent Springs 


In 1916 Steps Were TAKEN to organize a parish in 
Crescent Springs, a thriving little town situated on the 
Cincinnati Southern Railroad. With the erection of a 
Catholic church and school, it was expected that many 
Catholics would establish homes in that community. 
In 1916, Reverend Herman Busse was appointed 
chaplain of St. Walburg Convent, succeeding Rev- 
erend Theodore Schmitt, O.S.B., who had been re- 
called to Pittsburgh by his Superior. Father Busse was 
also to serve as administrator of St. Joseph congrega- 
tion, Crescent Springs. Under the guidance of Father 
Busse, the St. Joseph Parish at Crescent Springs was 
organized and established. 

On Sunday, May 28, 1916, Bishop Brossart laid 
the cornerstone for the new St. Joseph Church. A large 
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parade consisting of about fifty mounted riders, a whole 
regiment of the Knights of St. John, a large number 
of the members of the Catholic Order of Foresters and 
other Benevolent Societies, met the Bishop at the end 
of the Ft. Mitchell car line and escorted him to the 
site of the church. A large crowd of people from Cov- 
ington, Erlanger and Ludlow were assembled on the 
grounds awaiting the arrival of the Bishop. 


Work on the little brick church, which would have 
a seating capacity of about two hundred and fifty, 
progressed steadily. The building also included a large 
classroom for school purposes. By July, 1916, the build- 
ing was under roof. On Sunday, September 3, 1916, 
Bishop Brossart dedicated the new St. Joseph Church. 


The church was situated near the railroad, at a 
very convenient location for the parishioners. It soon 
became a landmark for those travelling by the railroad 
through Crescent Springs from Lexington to Cincin- 
nati. A parish school was opened in September of that 
year, under the care of the Sisters of St. Benedict. In 
1917, the parish received a large oil painting of St. 
Joseph, its patron Saint, the work of Johann Schmitt, 
Covington artist. 


Father Busse continued as pastor until poor health 
brought about his resignation in September, 1929. 
After his retirement, Father Busse made his home with 
his sister, Mrs. Angeline Haas, in Covington. He died 
at St. Elizabeth Hospital, July 21, 1930, interment be- 
ing made in Mother of God Cemetery. 


On May 30, 1941, St. Joseph Parish, under the 
direction of Reverend Gerald J. Connolly, commemor- 
ated the Silver Jubilee of the founding of the parish. 
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Reverend George L. Stier, the present pastor, succeeded 
Father Connolly, on July 1, 1947. In July, 1951, Father 
Stier began the construction of a new parish school. 
The new brick school, built on a one-floor plan, is 
situated on a five-acre plot of land near Nordman 
Road. The building was dedicated by Bishop Mulloy 
on November 23, 1952. 


St. Joseph Parish, at present numbering one hun- 

dred and twenty-five families, gives promise of exten- 
sive future growth. 
PASTORS: Rev. Herman Busse, 1916-1929; Rev. John A. 
Bankemper, 1929-1937; Rev. Earl E. Bauer, 1937-1940; Rev. 
Gerald J. Connolly, 1940-1947; Rev. George L. Stier, since 
July 1, 1947. 


SOURCES: Catholic Telegraph: May 11, May 25, June 1, June 22, 
July 27, August 31, 1916. The Christian Year, December 2, 1915. 
The Messenger: August 19, 1930; November 23, 1947; July 29, August 
5, 1951; November 23, November 30, 1952. Cincinnati Times-Star (Ky- 
ed.), November 20, 1952. 


ST. EDWARD PARISH 
Cynthiana 
CyYNTHIANA, situated on the South Fork of the Licking 
River, is an old Kentucky town dating back to 1793. 
When groups of Catholics began to emigrate to Ken- 
tucky by way of the Ohio River, the inland buffalo 
trails brought them into the fertile regions of Harrison 
County. As early as 1825, Cynthiana was visited as a 
station from the Scott County mission center. As exist- 
ent records indicate, from that time until 1853, when 
the Diocese of Covington was formed, the scattered 
Catholics of Harrison County, in the vicinity of Cynth- 
iana, were visited occasionally by priests from White 
Sulphur, Lexington, Bardstown, Frankfort and Cin- 
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cinnati. Priests visiting Cynthiana during that period 
included Reverend Edward McMahon, Reverend Peter 
McMahon, Reverend John Maguire, Reverend John 
Joyce, Reverend John A. Drew, Reverend J. M. Lan- 
caster and priests from Cincinnati. But the visits of 
the priests were at long and irregular intervals, so that 
at times, Catholics of Cynthiana took their infants to 
Cincinnati, a distance of over fifty miles, to be baptized. 

Shortly after the Diocese was formed, Bishop 
Carrell assigned Cynthiana as a station to the mission 
center at Paris. The congregation at Cynthiana was 
organized by Reverend John Force. At that time the 
Kentucky Central Railroad was under construction, 
and the project brought many Irish Catholics from the 
East into this part of the State, a number of whom took 
up permanent residence in Cynthiana. At first Father 
Force said Mass in the homes of the Catholic people. 
Later the Wall schoolhouse, which stood at Pike and 
Court Streets was used as the mission chapel. From 
1854, Mass was offered twice a month at Cynthiana. 

In 1857, in reply to the request of the Catholics 
of Cynthiana for a church, Bishop Carrell appointed a 
committee consisting of Thomas English, Patrick Mc- 
Caffrey and Louis Pohlmeyer to obtain a suitable site 
for a church. The Committee obtained a lot, with a 
fifty foot frontage on Back Street, extending to the 
railroad station. But this site was rejected by Bishop 
Carrell, because of its proximity to the railroad, and 
nothing more was done at the time toward the erection 
of a church. When Reverend Eberhard Brandts be- 
came pastor of Paris, on February 2, 1860, Mass was 
still being said twice a month at the Wall schoolhouse, 
at Cynthiana. 
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On November 22, 1860, Father Brandts purchased 
from William Roper, the present site of St. Edward 
Church, a lot eighty-six feet by two hundred and eight 
feet, on the west side of Back Street, (now Walnut 
Street). Father Brandts then proceeded to erect a frame 
building with a school room in the rear. This first 
church of Cynthiana was dedicated in honor of St. 
Edward, being ready for services on Ascension Day, 
1864. Those were the days of the Civil War, and in 
1864, General John H. Morgan attacked the Federal 
troops in Cynthiana, under the command of General 
E. H. Hobson. During the siege the Catholic school was 
commandeered as a morgue. On this occasion a destruc- 
tive fire enveloped the town and the losses of a number 
of the Catholic people were heavy. As a result many 
Catholics left Cynthiana at that time. 

After a few years, the church building was found 
inadequate. The period of road building had brought a 
new influx of Catholic families to Cynthiana. Father 
Brandts then laid the plans for a new brick church. In 
1869, a tract of thirty acres of land was purchased at 
the intersection of the Keller and Falmouth Pikes for a 
parish cemetery. The same year, the frame church 
building was moved to the rear of the church lot. 
On July 2, 1871, Bishop Toebbe laid the cornerstone of 
the present St. Edward Church, and blessed part of the 
new St. Edward Cemetery. In the meantime, the Paris 
congregation had grown to such a size as to require the 
full attention of its pastor, and accordingly, on October 
2, 1872, Bishop Toebbe appointed Reverend Ferdinand 
Brossart as the first resident pastor of Cynthiana, mak- 
ing St. Edward mission an independent parish. Father 
Brossart undertook the construction of the present St. 
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Edward Church and had the church under roof before 
his transfer, on November 25, 1875. The church was 
dedicated on October 29, 1876, during the pastorate of 
Reverend Thomas S. Major, successor to Father Bros- 
sart. The dedication ceremonies marked an outstanding 
event in the history of the Church in Harrison County. 
Trains had been chartered on the K. C. R. R., from 
Lexington and Covington, from which places large 
crowds went to Cynthiana. From Lexington went the 
Irish Benevolent Association and the United Sons of 
Erin, headed by a cornet band. From Covington went 
the Cathedral Choir and the Newport Barracks’ band. 
The imposing ceremony was followed with Solemn 
Mass being offered in the newly dedicated church, with 
the Reverend E. H. Brandts, V.G., as celebrant. 


In the meantime, the Cynthiana congregation had 
increased in size due to the arrival of a number of 
families of German origin, mostly from Mason County 
and Ripley, Ohio. In 1883, Reverend Joseph Mersch- 
mann purchased the lot adjoining the church property 
for a rectory. In July, 1891, Reverend Thomas Mc- 
Grady, with funds raised by a subscription and from 
the proceeds of lectures delivered in neighboring towns, 
was able to begin the building of the present rectory. 
His interest in the welfare of the young men of the 
parish prompted him to convert the old frame church 
into a social center and to organize a Y.M.I. Council. 
Father McGrady was an eloquent preacher and he 
attracted many to the Church. When Reverend Pat- 
rick M. Jones became pastor in 1895, he was well 
aware of the financial struggles and hardships which 
the parish had borne in erecting their parish plant. 
By July, 1898, continuing on the work of preceding 
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pastors, he was able to lift the debt from the parish. 
Until the time of Father Jones, St. Edward Cemetery 
had been little more than an unkept field. He had 
walks and roadways cut and a substantial wall built 
to enclose it. With the transfer of Father Jones to 
Maysville, on April 8, 1901, his successor, Reverend 
Frank Kehoe, brought to the pastorate of Cynthiana 
youthful energy and an indomitable zeal. During his 
pastorate the present beautiful fan-groined Gothic ceil- 
ing of the church was installed. Reverend George Bealer 
put the finishing touches to the church by installing art 
glass windows. 

Cynthiana had possessed a Catholic school while 
still a mission. The school, dating back to 1858, con- 
tinued to flourish until 1886, at which time it ceased to 
function for a period of almost thirty-five years. When 
Bishop Brossart visited Cynthiana in September, 1919, 
to administer the Sacrament of Confirmation, he urged 
the congregation to complete their parish plant by 
establishing a parish school. Shortly afterwards, steps 
were taken to establish a school. A suitable location 
was secured in the Hedges property adjoining the 
church property on the west. A fourteen-room house 
on the property was remodeled to serve as a school and 
to provide a residence for the Sisters. Through the 
efforts of Reverend Declan Carroll, the parish school 
opened in September, 1920, with an enrollment of sixty- 
two pupils, under the care of the Sisters of Divine Prov- 
idence. The Sisters who went to Cynthiana at that time 
included Sister M. Angelina, Superior, Sister Cecilia, 
Sister Lauretana, and Sister M. Lellis. 

The present pastor, Reverend Joseph T. Collins, 
was appointed to the pastorate of St. Edward Parish 
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on September 3, 1947, which had been made vacant by 
the death of Reverend William B. Curry. There are at 
present fifty families in St. Edward Parish. 
PASTORS: Rev. Ferdinand Brossart, 1872-1875; Rev. Thomas 
S. Major, 1876-1878; Rev. John Cook, 1878-1879; Rev. John 
Feighery, 1879-1880; Rev. Joseph Merschmann, 1881-1887; Rev. 
Bernard Baumeister, 1887-1889; Rev. Edward Donnelly, 1889- 
1891; Rev. Thomas McGrady, 1891-1895; Rev. Patrick M. Jones, 
1895-1901; Rev. Frank Kehoe, 1901-1902; Rev. John Adel- 
sperger, 1902-1906; Rev. George Bealer, 1906-1916; Rev. Joseph 
Lingel, 1916-1919; Rev. Declan Carroll, 1919-1928; Rev. 
William B. Curry, 1928-1947; Rev. Joseph T. Collins, since 
September 3, 1947. 


SOURCES: Parish Archives: “Catholicity in Harrison County”, 1924. 
Webb, op. cit., 539-540; Wallis and Tapp, op. cit., 541. Catholic Tele- 
graph: November 9, 1876; April 12, May 17, June 7, 1883; February 
12, 1920. The Messenger, September 14, 1947. 


ST. BERNARD PARISH 
Dayton 


Tue Earty History of the Church at Dayton centers 
around the little town of Jamestown, where the first 
church was built. Later, the two towns, Jamestown and 
Brooklyn on the Ohio River were combined to form 
present Dayton. The first church at Dayton was dedi- 
cated to St. Francis of Assisi. When the present church 
was built in 1913, the name of the parish was changed, 
the church being dedicated under the patronage of St. 
Bernard. 


In the latter 1840’s there were about forty Catho- 
lic families in Jamestown and vicinity, who were oblig- 
ed to attend Mass at Corpus Christi Parish in Newport, 
or to cross the Ohio River to Cincinnati. In 1849, the 
little congregation formed a St. Joseph Society for the 
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men and a St. Mary Society for the women, which had 
as their objectives the planning and erecting of a church 
in Jamestown. Two years later, a piece of property was 
bought, and the following year, 1853, the congregation 
was privileged to have the cornerstone of their proposed 
church laid by Bishop Martin J. Spalding of Louis- 
ville, who while on a visitation to Northern Kentucky 
visited Jamestown. By the end of June, 1854, a neat 
brick church, forty by sixty feet, was nearing comple- 
tion. The first church in Jamestown (present Dayton), 
was dedicated under the patronage of St. Francis of 
Assisi, on Sunday, July 9, 1854. 

Although unable to send the congregation a resi- 
dent pastor immediately on the completion of the 
church, Bishop Carrell, a few months later, assigned 
Reverend Michael Herzog as pastor of the new parish. 
Father Herzog found himself faced with the problem of 
erecting a pastoral residence and a school. In 1857, 
ill health forced Father Herzog to relinquish his pastor- 
ate at Jamestown. His successor, Reverend Charles 
Schaffroth, continued to develop the parish plant, and 
among other things purchased a tract of land to be 
used as a parish cemetery. On Sunday, May 1, 1858, 
Bishop Carrell administered Confirmation at St. Francis 
Church. In the afternoon, he blessed the parish ceme- 
tery, located on a hill about a quarter of a mile from 
town. 

Father Schaffroth’s successor, Reverend Francis 
Grome, served St. Francis Parish for seventeen years 
from 1860 to 1877. Father Grome added three more 
lots to the church property. By 1865, the number of 
Catholic families in the community had reached one 
hundred and fifty, and there was need of larger church 
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facilities. Father Grome, in the spring of 1866, began 
the erection of a new church at Dayton. Bishop Carrell 
dedicated the church on Sunday, September 23, 1866. 
At the close of Bishop Carrell’s episcopate, St. Francis 
Parish had about 1500 members, with two hundred 
children under instruction. During the latter part of 
the pastorate of Father Grome, the parish suffered 
from a complete financial failure. 

During the eighteen year pastorate of Reverend 
Stephan Schmid, from 1886 to 1904, many improve- 
ments were made in the parish, including a new school 
building in 1888, and a new rectory in 1898. In 1904, 
Reverend Bernard Greifenkamp succeeded Father 
Schmid. In 1909, Father Greifenkamp laid the plans 
for a new church. The new church site purchased at 
that time consisted of a town block, bounded by Fourth 
and Fifth Avenues, and by Jackson and Berry Streets. 
On the property was a large double two-story brick 
building. Father Greifenkamp immediately began work 
on the foundation of the new church, the cornerstone 
being laid September 19, 1909. But because of the lack 
of funds, the construction of the church had to be dis- 
continued. In 1913, a flood damaged the old St. Francis 
Church beyond profitable repair, likewise making it un- 
safe for use. The completion of the new church was in 
demand. With the permission of Bishop Maes, work 
on the superstructure was begun in July, 1913. The 
parish, because of its earlier financial distress, was at the 
time penniless. All the money necessary for the work 
had to be borrowed. Thus, the planned facade was not 
erected, but rather, a crude mission type of a front was 
constructed with the hope that in a few years a suitable 
facade might be erected. The church was dedicated on 
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Sunday, August 23, 1914. Sixteen years passed. The 
urgent need of a new school had postponed the com- 
pletion of the church. 

With the permission of Bishop Howard, in 1929, 
the dream of the pastor and parishioners was brought 
to a reality. Plans were made for the construction of 
the present facade of St. Bernard Church. The mission 
front, a temporary structure, gave place to a stately 
Romanesque facade. The erection of the front com- 
pleted the beautiful edifice which had been begun six- 
teen years previously. The old St. Francis Parish, a 
bankrupt parish, had ceased to exist in 1913. The new 
St. Bernard Parish, a financially sound and well-organ- 
ized parish, became the pride of the Catholics of Day- 
ton. 


At the new location, school was first conducted in 
the church basement. The present modern school, situ- 
ated behind the church, was erected in 1925. On the 
death of Father Greifenkamp, in 1931, Reverend 
Hubert Schmitz, the present pastor, was appointed to 
Dayton. Under the capable leadership of Father 
Schmitz, St. Bernard Parish has progressed spiritually 
and materially. The latest improvement to the parish 
plant was made in November, 1952, when three class- 
rooms on the second floor of the school were remodeled 
into a convent for the Sisters of Divine Providence, who 
teach in the parish school. St. Bernard Parish today 
numbers about four hundred families. 

PASTORS: Rev. Michael Herzog, 1853-1857; Rev. Charles 
Schaffroth, 1857-1860; Rev. Francis P. Grome, 1860-1877; Rev. 
Bernard Hillebrand, 1877-1879; Rev. William Cassander, 1879- 


1886; Rev. Stephan Schmid, 1886-1904; Rev. Bernard Greifen- 
kamp, 1904-1931; Rev. Hubert Schmitz, since July 1, 1931. 
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SOURCES: Covington Archives: Bishop Maes Pastoral, August 20, 1913. 
Catholic Mirror (Baltimore), June 24, 1854. Schematismus, 1869, 1882. 
Wahrheitsfreund: July 9, July 13, 1854; April 21, April 28, 1859; 
August 15, September 26, 1866. Catholic Telegraph: March 13, 1884; 
October 11, 1888; April 17, May 22, 1913; August 27, 1914; August 135 
1853; June 29, 1920. The Christian Year: November 1, 1912; January 
4, February 8, April 5, April 12, April 19, 1913; August 22, August 29, 
1914. The Messenger: July 19, 1929; January 4, 1948; November 9, 
1952. 


ST. HENRY PARISH 


Erlanger 


Sr. Henry ParisH, ERLANGER, was erected by Bishop 
Maes in 1904, with the Reverend Benedict J. Kolb as 
its first resident pastor. 

Prior to 1890, Erlanger had been a station cared 
for from St. Paul Parish at Florence. By 1890, there 
were about twenty-five Catholic families residing in 
Erlanger and its vicinity, and in that year Bishop Maes 
directed Reverend William E. Gorey, pastor of Flor- 
ence, to organize a congregation in the Erlanger com- 
munity. Under the direction of Father Gorey, the 
erection of a small brick church was begun on the 
corner of Garvey and Shaw Avenues. The cornerstone 
was laid on October 19, 1890, and on June 7, 1891, the 
new church was dedicated under the patronage of St. 
Henry. During the next fourteen years, St. Henry Mis- 
sion continued to be cared for from St. Paul Parish, 
Florence, being served by Reverend William E. Gorey, 
1890-1891, and Reverend Benedict J. Kolb, 1891-1904. 

When Father Kolb succeeded Father Gorey as 
pastor of St. Paul Parish, he also had charge of Inde- 
pendence, as well as Erlanger, and in the beginning he 
offered Mass at Erlanger only twice a month on the 
second and fourth Sundays. The congregation at Er- 
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langer showed a constant growth, and in 1893, Father 
Kolb erected a small school building on Shaw Avenue 
opposite the church. This first school at Erlanger, from 
1893 to 1899, was staffed by lay teachers, including Mr. 
R. Renikins, Mr. Peter Berberich, Mr. Otto Fritz, and 
Miss Belle Pratt, respectively. In 1899, Father Kolb 
engaged the Sisters of St. Benedict of St. Walburg Con- 
vent, Covington, to take charge of the school. Arriving 
in Erlanger in 1899, as the new parish school teachers, 
were Sister Martina, Sister Camilla, Sister Christina 
and Sister Josephine. 

On Sunday, August 27, 1899, the mission church 
at Erlanger was destroyed by fire. Although the school 
house was saved, it was no longer adequate for the needs 
of the parish, and Father Kolb made other arrange- 
ments for the opening of school in September. The 
Sisters were given residence in half of the home of 
Mrs. M. Morelli, a devout member of the parish, and 
the Greenbaum cottage behind the Morelli home was 
rented for school purposes. 

At that time, too, there was need of a larger 
church, and it was decided to build at a more central 
location. Lots were acquired adjoining the Morelli 
property on Garvey Avenue. Plans were made for a two- 
story structure, which would serve as a combination 
church, school and Sisters’ residence. The cornerstone 
of the proposed structure was laid on May 6, 1900, and 
a year later, on Sunday, May 19, 1901, it was dedicated 
by Bishop Maes. The second floor provided space for 
the church and an auditorium; the first floor provided 
for classrooms and living quarters for the Sisters. 

In 1904, following the death of Mrs. Morelli, the 
Morelli property was purchased and remodeled for a 
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parish rectory. On September 1, 1904, Bishop Maes 
appointed Father Kolb as the first resident pastor of 
St. Henry Parish. Father Kolb administered to the 
parish until July 7, 1916, at which time he was trans- 
ferred to St. Stephen Parish, Newport. Foreseeing the 
future needs of the parish, and not wishing to burden 
the congregation with new debt, Father Kolb had 
personally acquired the four lots adjacent to the church 
property, on the corner of Dixie Highway and Garvey 
Avenue. 

Shortly after the arrival of Father George Bealer, 
the congregation purchased the four lots from Father 
Kolb and turned them into a playground. Owing to 
defective construction, the church walls were showing 
signs of weakness, and Father Bealer, on the advice of 
the Diocesan Building Committee, had the walls and 
the church strengthened by channel beams. In 1921, 
a residence for the Sisters was erected, so that the entire 
first floor of the church building might be used for 
school purposes to meet the growing needs of the parish. 
In 1929, to meet the need of larger school facilities, a 
two-room frame schoolhouse was built, between the 
church and rectory. Father Bealer saw the increasing 
need of a new church and plans were under consider- 
ation when his pastorate was cut short by death, on 
Aprile 27,1935: 

Father Bealer’s successor, Reverend Edmund Cor- 
by, was confronted with the need of a larger school, 
and thus, for the opening of school in September, 1933, 
he added two more rooms to the two-room building 
erected in 1929. In September, 1933, Father Corby, 
likewise, established St. Henry High School, beginning 
with one grade. 
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On September 9, 1935, Father Corby began work 
on the present St. Henry Church. The cornerstone of 
the new church, which was to be located north of the 
pastor’s residence, facing Dixie Highway, was laid by 
Bishop Howard on November 3, 1935. On Sunday, 
May 17, 1936, the Bishop solemnly dedicated the pres- 
ent attractive church constructed of brick in Roman- 
esque architectural design. The same year, St. Henry 
High School had developed into a four-year high school. 
Alterations were made in the old church building to 
supply needed classrooms for the high school. The first 
graduation of St. Henry High School was held the 
following year, on June 8, 1937. 

In June, 1938, Father Corby resigned from the 
pastorate of St. Henry Parish. On May 15, 1939, Rev- 
erend Herbert J. Egbring, the present pastor, was 
transferred from St. Paul Parish, Florence, to Erlanger. 
On Sunday, June 2, 1940, the parish celebrated the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the erection of the first Catholic 
church in Erlanger, the congregation at that time 
numbering three hundred and twenty-five families. 

In 1948, with all available classroom space over- 
crowded, with the largest enrollment in its history, St. 
Henry Parish found it necessary to erect a new school. 
Plans for the new unit called for eight classrooms, a 
kindergarten, a science room and a combination gym- 
nasium and auditorium. At that time, 1948, eleven 
parishes in Northern Kentucky were sending children 
to St. Henry High School, including Blessed Sacrament, 
South Fort Mitchell; St. Paul, Florence; St. Joseph, 
Crescent Springs; St. Agnes, Park Hills; St. John, Cov- 
ington; All Saints Mission, Walton; Holy Guardian 
Angels, Sanfordtown; St. Aloysius, Covington; St. An- 
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thony, Forest Hills; St. Cecilia, Independence; and 
Mother of God, Covington. 

From an initial congregation of twenty-five fam- 
ilies, St. Henry congregation has shown a steady growth. 
This growth has continued even more noticeably during 
recent years. At present the parish has about seven 
hundred and fifty families. Today, about twenty Bene- 
dictine Sisters teach in the parish schools, in contrast 
to the first school, in 1893, taught by one lay teacher. 
PASTORS: Rev. Benedict J. Kolb, 1904-1916; Rev. George C. 
Bealer, 1916-1933; Rev. Edmund J. Corby, 1933-1938; Rev. 


August J. Muench, Adm., June, 1938-May, 1939; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Herbert J. Egbring, since May 15, 1939. 


SOURCES: Parish Archives: Golden Jubilee Booklet, 1940. Catholic 
Telegraph: October 16, 1890; May 28, 1891; May 3, 1900; May 9, 1901; 
June 16, 1904. The Messenger: May 19, June 19, 1940; March 4, June 
19, 1943; October 17, 1948; January 23, 1949; July 23, 1950. 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER PARISH 
Falmouth 

Earty CatTuHo.iciry in Pendleton County centered 
around Falmouth, Foster’s Landing, Dividing Ridge, 
Stepstone and Butler. As early as 1851, Falmouth was 
visited by missionary priests from Frankfort and Lex- 
ington. The report of the Diocese for 1857 states that 
Falmouth had a church, although not completed. Fal- 
mouth at that time was being attended every two 
months from Paris. The first church at Falmouth was 
begun under the direction of Reverend Herman G. 
Allen. On November 4, 1860, St. Francis Xavier 
Church, a brick structure, was dedicated by Bishop 
Carrell, assisted by Reverend Eberhard H. Brandts. 

On August 17, 1876, Reverend Augustus Gadker 
began a pastorate at St. Francis Xavier Parish, which 
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was to extend over the next nineteen years, until May 
12, 1895. The congregation of Falmouth, under the 
guidance of Father Gadker, undertook to build a more 
worthy church. The new St. Francis Xavier Church, 
the brick structure which serves the parish today, was 
dedicated on Sunday, September 12, 1880. 

The early congregation at Falmouth was predom- 
inantly Irish. Many Irish Catholics had taken up resi- 
dence at Falmouth, while engaged in work on the 
railroad; others had settled there on farms. Thus it was 
that when Bishop Toebbe, in 1883, forbade the St. 
Patrick Benevolent Society of Falmouth to attend 
divine services on the Feast of St. Patrick in full re- 
galia, the Irish of Falmouth were disturbed. Not 
giving any reason for his action, they put their own 
interpretation on the Prelate’s motive. They felt them- 
selves deprived of the privilege of celebrating Ireland’s 
great Patron feast in accordance with time-honored 
custom. They ventured to surmise that the Bishop’s 
action was an anti-Irish policy, and was an attempt on 
the part of the saintly Bishop to Germanize Irish Catho- 
lic congregations. 

In 1916, during the pastorate of Reverend Martin 
R. Delaney (1911-1917), extensive renovations were 
made on the parish church. When Reverend Declan 
Carroll left St. Francis Xavier Parish on September 
26, 1918, to become an Army Chaplain, during World 
War I, Reverend Joseph M. Lelen, at that time pastor 
of St. Paul Parish, Florence, was appointed as his suc- 
cessor. Father Lelen has held the pastorate of Fal- 
mouth for the past thirty-five years. On September 19, 
1948, he observed the Golden Jubilee of his ordina- 
tion to the Priesthood. 
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Father Lelen is a widely known author and literary 
critic. He is the personal friend of many famous authors 
in America and Europe. He is the author of a number 
of books, including Towards The Altar, written in 1908; 
Towards The Sanctuary, in 1908; The Agony of Our 
Lord, in 1920; The Gospel of a Country Pastor, in 
1922; Mysterium Amoris, in 1935; Towards the Eternal 
Priesthood, in 1939; and My Key to Heaven, in 1950. 
From 1912 to 1915, he served as Editor of the diocesan 
paper, The Christian Year. He likewise contributes to 
a number of magazines and newspapers, including 
Emmanuel, The Priest, The Messenger, and the Fal- 
mouth Outlook, local weekly of Falmouth. 


The parish at present has a congregation consist- 
ing of about seventy-five families. 


PASTORS: Rev. James W. Smith, 1868-1872; Rev. Gabriel 
Guerster, O.S.B., May-June, 1873; Rev. John A. McGill, June- 
July, 1873; Rev. James McNerney, 1873-1876; Rev. John 
Stephany, May-August, 1876; Rev. Augustus Gadker, 1876- 
1895; Rev. Jerome Feys, 1895-1903; Rev. Carl Richartz, 1903- 
1904; Rev. Aloysius J. Gruber, 1904-1908; Rev. Joseph Lingel, 
1908-1911; Rev. Martin R. Delaney, 1911-1917; Rev. Declan F. 
Carroll, 1917-1918; Rev. Joseph M. Lelen, October 1, 1918. 

SOURCES: Covington Archives: Bishop Carrell Files, Report to Ludwig 
Verein, February 15, 1858. Catholic Telegraph and Advocate, October 
27, 1860. Catholic Telegraph: May 31, 1877; August 26, 1880; January 


20, 1881; March 29, 1883. The Christian Year: May 1, 1912; March 1, 
1913. The Messenger, September 5, 1948. 


ST. CHARLES BORROMEO PARISH 
Flemingsburg 
St. CHarLes Borromeo ParisH, Flemingsburg, in- 
cludes the territory of Fleming County. Our Lady of 
Lourdes Mission at Glen Springs, in Lewis County, is 
also under the care of the pastor of Flemingsburg. 
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After Reverend John Joyce had organized St. Pat- 
rick Parish at Maysville, in 1847, he began to visit the 
Catholics of the neighboring village of Flemingsburg, 
which at that time had a population approaching seven 
hundred. Situated on the Maysville and Mt. Sterling 
turnpike, Flemingsburg was developing into a flourish- 
ing little town. The first Mass of record celebrated in 
the town was offered by Father Joyce, in 1847, in the 
Fischer home. During the next twelve years (1847- 
1859), Flemingsburg continued as a station attached 
to St. Patrick Parish, Maysville. 

Shortly after the establishing of the Diocese of 
Covington, when Flemingsburg was preparing to be 
connected with Maysville and Lexington by railroad, 
the number of Catholics in the town was constantly 
increasing. By 1854, the Catholics of Flemingsburg 
were petitioning Bishop Carrell for a resident pastor. 
At that time Father McSweeney visited Flemingsburg 
twice a month from Maysville. 

After Reverend Joseph Brogard became pastor of 
Maysville, in 1858, permission was given for the 
erection of a church at Flemingsburg. Under the 
guidance of Father Brogard, the congregation resolved 
to erect a worthy place of worship. In the early part 
of 1859, plans were made for the construction of a 
brick church, thirty by sixty feet, Gothic in design. 
By September, a fine stone foundation was well under 
way, and on Sunday, September 11, 1859, Bishop 
Carrell laid the cornerstone of the new Flemingsburg 
church. Having conferred the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion at St. Patrick Parish in Maysville that morning, 
Bishop Carrell journeyed to Flemingsburg in the after- 
noon for the cornerstone laying, accompanied by Father 
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Brogard and Father Patrick Guilfoyle of Newport. 
When brought to completion, the church was a neat 
brick structure, with pointed windows, an arched ceil- 
ing, buttressed walls, and a tower, twenty-five feet 
above the roof, with pinnacles and spires, surmounted 
by a gilded cross. The new church was solemnly dedi- 
cated under the patronage of St. Charles Borromeo. 
St. Charles congregation continued to be a mission until 
1886, being attended from Maysville, and later from 
Carlisle. 


Father John Mackey visited Flemingsburg, while 
he labored in that part of the Diocese from 1861 to 
1864. Father John Hickey succeeded Father Mackey 
in 1864, and from his farm in Mason County he in- 
cluded Flemingsburg and Carlisle in his mission circuit, 
besides the care of Mayslick. 

In 1886, St. Charles Mission became a parish, with 
the Reverend Cornelius O’Brien as its first resident 
pastor. Later, Blue Lick, in Fleming County, and 
Vanceburg, in Lewis County, became stations attached 
to the Flemingsburg parish. 

The original church built in 1859 still stands. It 
is the present parish church of Flemingsburg, a monu- 
ment to our times of the episcopate of Bishop Carrell. 


St. Charles congregation today numbers about sixty 
families. 


Our Lady of Lourdes Mission 
Glen Springs 
The little church at Glen Springs, Lewis County, 
is the only Catholic church that has ever been built in 
that county, one of the largest counties in the Diocese. 
Catholics had resided at Vanceburg at a very early 
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date, and from the time of the establishment of the 
Diocese missionaries offered Mass in the homes of the 
Catholics. For many years the pastor of Maysville 
attended Vanceburg. Later, it was cared for from 
Carlisle, and at present from Flemingsburg. But Vance- 
burg never outgrew the status of a station. 


In 1917, there were about twenty-seven Catholic 
families in the vicinity of Glen Springs, in Lewis 
County. At that time Father Borgias Lehr, pastor of 
Carlisle, who also had the care of the Catholics in 
Lewis County, undertook to build a church for the 
people of that rural community. Work on the church 
was begun about the middle of December, 1917. The 
church was built on two acres of land which had been 
donated by William Gilfillin, an old settler of the 
county. The site of the church was located not far 
from the once famous summer resorts of Glen Springs 
and Esculapia Springs. At that time there were eight- 
een families living within five miles of the site of the 
proposed church. 

Although most of the Catholics in the community 
owned their own farms, they had meagre incomes, and 
had to depend on the charity of Catholics outside of 
the county for the erection of the church. The Catholic 
Extension Society and Father Aloysius Roell, pastor of 
Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue, were outstanding con- 
tributors. The little church was blessed on November 
21, 1918, and dedicated to Our Lady of Lourdes. On 
that occasion, Father Lehr, the designer and builder, 
offered the first Mass in the new mission Chapel. Father 
Theodosius, O.S.B., of Ripley, Ohio, delivered a dedi- 
catory sermon. A little cemetery was marked off on the 
hillside adjoining the church. 
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Today, practically all the former Catholics have 
moved from that vicinity. Our Lady of Lourdes Chapel 
is at present under the care of the pastor of Flemings- 
burg. 


Robertson County 


Nestled among the counties in the northern part 
of the Diocese, in the Licking River Valley, is the hilly 
little county of Robertson, one of the smallest counties 
in the State of Kentucky. Though surrounded by flour- 
ishing parishes in neighboring counties, Robertson 
County is one of the churchless and priestless counties 
of the Diocese. Priests from Mayslick, Maysville and 
Flemingsburg have cared for the few Catholic families 
who have resided in the county from time to time. 
Apart from the few existing records in the surrounding 
parish churches, the history of Catholicity in Robertson 
County is to be found in the memoirs of those few 
Catholic families who once made their homes there. 
Such is the following historical sketch, the memoirs of 
Mabel Osborne, at present a resident of Pineville, who 
was a native of Mount Olivet, the county seat of Robert- 
son County, and who lived at Mount Olivet until she 
was ten years of age. The article, “I Remember Old 
Kentucky,” appeared in the March 19, 1940 issue of 
The Messenger: 

Each time I go to Mass where there is a resident priest 
and see the snowy altar linens, the gleaming candelabra, 
the soft lights, and fresh flowers, my mind flies back for 
a minute or two to the way we attended Mass in Mt. 
Olivet, Kentucky, the little town where I was born, 
where we lived until I was ten years of age, the other 


children, eight, six, four, two; and the baby a few 
months. 
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My father was born in Mason County, Kentucky, my 
mother in Fleming County. They met, fell in love, and 
were married when he was twenty-four, she twenty-two. 
They went to Mt. Olivet, Robertson County, to live, 
where my father was in the saddle and harness busi- 
Ness. 


Ours was the only Catholic family in Mount Olivet; 
and there was only one other in the county — the Larry 
Burns family. Once a year we could count on Mass at 
our home. Father Hickey, from Mayslick twenty miles 
away, would come in his old-fashioned buggy over roads 
that were none too good, spend the night at our house, 
hear confessions and say Mass next morning. He would 
let us know in plenty of time so we could send word 
out in the country to the Larry Burns’ home. A big 
dresser was used as an altar, the mirror covered with 
a sheet, and the altar linens were spread on the dresser 
itself. 

This was a great event in our family, and the citizens 
were excited each time over the advent of the priest. 
My father had his friends come down after Mass to 
meet Father Hickey and chat with him, and the dear 
old priest enjoyed it; always hated to leave and dreaded 
the long, muddy journey home. 

Next to our small home was the public school building 
in a big lot, and next to that the Campbellite church, 
set in the midst of a country graveyard. They offered 
their church building to us many times for Father 
Hickey to say Mass, but he did not use it. 

Several times Father Glorieux, from Maysville, came 
out in the stagecoach. When I was old enough to make 
my first confession, Father Gorey, later secretary to 
Bishop Maes, and at that time assistant to Father 
Glorieux, said Mass for us and heard the first confes- 
sions of my sister and myself. 
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If we were going on some family excursion on Sunday, 
which frequently happened, the catechism had to be 
studied and recited on Saturday. One of the greatest 
treats of our lives was when we drove to Blue Licks 
Springs to spend Sunday... . 


One of the things that made the deepest impression 
on me was the church at Flemingsburg. They said that 
when they were building it a Belgian artist was there 
for many months. He took a great interest in the build- 
ing of the church, and decorated it for the priest and 
his congregation. To me it was the last word in beauty. 


The visits to our grandparents in Maysville were never- 
to-be-forgotten affairs .... We went on the stagecoach, 
a thing now no more. . 

It was gorgeous, painted red and gold, with a high seat 
in front for the driver and his attendant, windows all 
along the sides, and two steps at the back for passengers 
to enter. The driver, Burns Trigg, was a Mt. Olivet 
tradition. He drove four horses, handling them with 
graceful ease. Halfway on the journey they were taken 
out and four fresh horses put in. When the load was 
extra heavy or the roads unusually muddy, six horses 
drew the stage. 


The church in Maysville was much larger and hand- 
somer than Flemingsburg church, but to me it did not 
impart the same feeling of reverence, nor did it have 
the simple beauty... . 

One of the family scandals was that one of the babies 
was many months old before he was baptized. He was 
born in the early part of a very severe winter when my 
mother could not make the trip to Maysville, Flemings- 
burg or Mayslick with him, and Father Hickey could 
not get out to Mt. Olivet .... 


When I was ten years old we left Mt. Olivet and 
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moved to Lexington, Kentucky, where we stayed only 
a few months; then to Cynthiana, Kentucky, where my 
father formed a partnership with Honorable M. C. 
Swinford.... 

The days of having Mass in our home were past. I 
daresay there has never been a Mass said in Mt. Olivet 
since that time... 


PASTORS: Rev. Cornelius L. O’Brien; Rev. James J. Taaffe; 

Rev. Edward T. Donnelly; Rev. Joseph A. Flynn; Rev. Louis G. 
Fey; Rev. Michael Tierney; Rev. Earl Bauer; Rev. Edward W. 
Carlin; Rev. John F. Danz; Rev. Rupert M. Metzler, since July 
W194 7. 


SOURCES: Catholic Mirror (Baltimore), October 8, 1859. Wahrheits- 
freund, September 29, 1859. Catholic Telegraph and Advocate: Septem- 
ber 24, 1859; November 17, 1860. Catholic Telegraph: December 13, 
1917; October 3, November 28, 1918. The Messenger: June 19, 1934; 
March 19, 1940. 


ST. PAUL PARISH 
Florence 
THE Town oF FLORENCE, originally known as Mad- 
denstown, was later called Connersville. On June 27, 
1830, the name of Connersville was changed by an Act 
of the Legislature, which incorporated the town under 
the name of Florence. 

An early Catholic settler who became an instru- 
ment under Divine Providence for the establishment 
of the Catholic Church at Florence was Cornelius 
Ahern. Cornelius Ahern was a native of New Market, 
County Cork, Ireland. He came to America at an early 
age and lived for some years in Canada. He settled 
at Florence in 1851, where he reared a large family. 
Cornelius Ahern was a staunch Catholic, and at all 
times a “defender of the Faith.”” He died in October, 
1886, at the age of seventy-two. 
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When Cornelius Ahern came to Florence in 1851, 
he found only two Catholic families in the little village, 
Mrs. Scott, the wife of the village doctor, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ferneding, who kept one of the village taverns. 
Mr. Ahern contacted Father Thomas R. Butler, pas- 
tor of St. Mary Church, Covington, and requested that 
he would go to Florence and offer Mass. It was in the 
latter part of 1851, when Father Butler journeyed to 
Florence to offer Mass for the Catholics of the village. 
Word was spread abroad that the priest would be 
there, and the gathering proved to be larger than had 
been expected. Catholic people of Boone County, hear- 
ing that Mass was going to be said at Florence, travel- 
led as far as fifteen miles from Taylorsport and other 
places to attend. This was the beginning of the Church 
at Florence. Father Butler arranged to go to Florence 
every three months and the village people received him 
very kindly. The hospitality of the Ahern home, which 
became the mission station, was always extended to 
those who came fasting or a long distance to hear Mass. 
Among the priests who offered Mass in the Ahern 
home, besides Father Butler, were Father Francis 
Di Maria, S.J., and Father Patrick Guilfoyle, as did 
Bishop Carrell on one or other occasion. Under the 
direction of Father Di Maria plans were begun for the 
erection of a church. Ezra K. Fish, a non-Catholic, 
on September 26, 1855, donated to the Catholics of 
Florence two lots on Shelby Street. In June of the fol- 
lowing year, the congregation purchased from him an- 
other adjoining lot. In the meantime, the care of 
Florence was entrusted to Reverend John Force, who 
was a Circuit missionary, and who travelled through a 
large portion of the Diocese. 
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Mr. Ahern, who was a stone mason, with the help 
of the men of the congregation, laid the foundation 
for a church. While the church was being built, some 
of the Know-Nothing party threatened to burn it down. 
On the night of the proposed event, Mr. Ahern, Mr. 
Dennedy and Mr. Collins, with twenty other members 
of the congregation, assembled at the church and re- 
mained all night to guard it. 

The first Catholic church at Florence was a frame 
church, measuring twenty-five by forty feet. The steeple 
on the church arose to the height of about thirty feet. 
There were no pews, but only plain pine benches. The 
church was dedicated in June, 1856. Father Force said 
Mass once a month at the Florence mission. The early 
baptismal records of the congregation, from 1855 to 
1861, are found in the records at Mt. Sterling. Among 
the pioneer Catholics of St. Paul Parish were Cornelius 
Ahern, James Dennedy, Martin Farrell, Joseph Sulli- 
van, Andrew Collins, Thomas Golden, John Usher, 
Joseph Ferneding, Thomas Dorsey, Michael Carey, 
Mrs. Dr. Scott, Mrs. Fred Cull, Mrs. Fred Rich and 
Mrs. Henry Oelsner. 

The first resident pastor appointed to the parish 
was Reverend Joseph J. Bent, in 1874. From the time 
of Father Force to the coming of Father Bent, the fol- 
lowing priests cared for the mission at Florence— 
Reverends Lambert D. Willie, 1862; William T. 
D’Arcy, 1863; Adrian Egglemeers, 1864-1865; Alto 
Hoermann, O.S.B., 1865; James McNerney, 1865- 
1866; Lambert Young, 1867; John F. Van der Viele, 
1867; George A. Watson, 1867-1869; John A. McGill, 
1869; James W. Smith, 1869-1870; and J. F. Whelan, 
1870-1874. 
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Father Bent lived in a brick house on the south 
side of Shelby Street, the first building off of Main 
Street. He built an addition to the church, and estab- 
lished the first school. His pastorate continued until 
1877. When Florence was given a resident pastor, a 
number of missions were attached to the parish. The 
baptismal records indicate that the pastor of St. Paul 
Parish cared for New Liberty, Warsaw, Williamstown, 
Walton, Verona and Independence. As a result, during 
the early years of the history of the parish, Mass was 
said at St. Paul Church only once a month, the priest 
being obliged to attend the other missions on the other 
Sundays. 


Shortly after his appointment to Florence, on 
September 1, 1904, Father William Kathman under- 
took the erection of the present brick church and pas- 
tor’s residence. His successor, Father Thomas J. Mc- 
Caffrey inaugurated the practice of saying two Masses 
on Sunday, one at Florence and one at Independence. 
In 1913, Father John F. O’Dwyer found it necessary 
to close the parish school. Ten years later, on Septem- 
ber 10, 1923, Father Herbert J. Egbring, re-opened the 
parish school, under the care of the Sisters of St. Bene- 
dict, Sister Mary Irene, O.S.B., being in charge. In 
1924, the interior of the church was decorated for the 
first time, and a new main altar was installed. The 
parish had enjoyed substantial growth, and by 1925 
a new school building was necessary. On March 30, 
1925, ground was broken for the new school, and on 
September 13 of the same year, Bishop Howard dedi- 
cated the school. The new school opened with an en- 
rollment of forty-three pupils, with Sister Mary Irene, 
O.S.B., and Sister Mary Grace, O.S.B., as teachers. 
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In January, 1926, the old church building on 
Shelby Street was razed, the lumber being used to 
construct a large parish hall in the rear of the church. 


Right Reverend Monsignor Edward W. Carlin, 
the present pastor, was appointed to Florence, on April 
15, 1940. An event of historical interest to the rural 
parish was the blessing and installing of a bell in the 
parish church by Bishop Mulloy, on January 9, 1949. 
The present modern St. Paul Parish School was blessed 
by Bishop Mulloy on November 28, 1951. 


The growth of St. Paul congregation has not been 
rapid, but it has been steady. The parish today has 
about one hundred and forty families. 


PASTORS: Rev. Joseph J. Bent, 1874-1877; Rev. James Mc- 
Nerney, 1877-1878; Rev. Edward Burke, 1878-1890; Rev. 
William Gorey, 1890-1891; Rev. Benedict Kolb, 1891-1904; Rev. 
William Kathman, 1904-1911; Rev. Thomas McCaffrey, 1911- 
1913; Rev. John O’Dwyer, 1913-1915; Rev. John Kroger, 1916; 
Rev. Joseph M. Lelen, 1916-1918; Rev. Gerald Connolly, 1918- 
1921; Rev. Herbert J. Egbring, 1921-1939; Rev. August Muench, 
May-July, 1939; Rev. Edmund Priest, 1939-1940; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Edward W. Carlin, since April 15, 1940. 

SOURCES: Parish Archives: Annual Booklet, 1921; Diamond Jubilee 
Souvenir Booklet, 1931. Diocesan Archives: Parish Files, “St. Paul 
Parish, Florence, Ky.” Wahrheitsfreund: October 11, 1855. Catholic 
Telegraph and Advocate, October 6, 1855. Catholic Telegraph: August 
17, November 16, December 21, 1911. The Christian Year, January 1, 
1912. The Messenger: August 10, 1947; January 2, 1949; November 11, 
1951. 


ST. ANTHONY PARISH 
Forest Hills 
St. ANTHONY ParisH, formerly constituting the south- 
ern portion of the extensive parish of St. Augustine, 
Central Covington, was established in 1878 at De- 
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coursey, under the direction of Reverend William Rob- 
bers, third pastor of St. Augustine Parish. In 1926, the 
new church plant was begun at the present site in Forest 
Hills. 


When the Kentucky Central Railroad, a branch of 
the present Louisville and Nashville Railroad, was built, 
many Catholics, employed in its construction, settled 
along the railroad lines between Cincinnati and Lex- 
ington. A number of Catholic families settled around 
the vicinity of Decoursey. The nearest church at that 
time was St. Augustine Church at Peaselburg. The first 
church station in the Decoursey area was located at 
Culbertson Station. By 1877, the number of Catholics 
around Decoursey and on Taylor Mill Pike had in- 
creased considerably. In the same year, Father William 
Robbers secured, through the donation of Mr. Winston, 
a three-acre lot in Decoursey for a church and school, 
about two miles from the original mission church. The 
cornerstone of a church was laid in the spring of the 
following year, and in the autumn of 1878, the church 
was dedicated in honor of St. Anthony. St. Anthony 
Mission was attended twice a month from St. Augustine 
Parish during the next few years, 1878-1880; and from 
Holy Guardian Angels Parish, Sanfordtown, from 1881 
to 1902. While under the care of Reverend Joseph 
Haustermann, the church building was enlarged. Dur- 
ing that time also, a number of Catholics on Taylor 
Mill Pike and on the south side of the Banklick Creek 
left St. Anthony congregation, attending Holy Cross 
Parish, which had been established in 1890. In 1902, 
a parish school was established at Decoursey. That 
same year, Bishop Maes appointed Reverend Henry 
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Looschelders as the first resident pastor of St. Anthony 
Parish. 


In 1917, the L. & N. Railroad discontinued the 
station at Decoursey, and as a consequence, several 
of the members of St. Anthony Parish sold their homes. 
There were at that time about thirty-five families at 
Decoursey. On January 1, 1920, Reverend Bernard 


Nurre, the present pastor, was appointed to St. Anthony 
Parish. 


In 1926, the L. & N. Railroad expanded the yards 
at Decoursey. The development of the railroad yards 
with their close proximity to the church made it neces- 
sary to move its location. For several years, on account 
of noise and smoke, it had been difficult to carry on the 
work of the school and to hold divine services in the 
church. Since the number of Catholics in that section 
had decreased and the terrain in the vicinity was hilly, 
it was deemed advisable to select a new site for a pro- 
posed new parish plant. Accordingly, it was decided to 
select a site which would be entirely apart from the 
railroad and with more suitable surroundings. The 
present site of St. Anthony Church, on Grand and 
Harvard Avenues, in the developing sub-division of 
Forest Hills, two and a half miles closer to Covington, 
was soon afterwards purchased. In May, 1926, work 
was begun on the new church, the cornerstone being 
laid by Bishop Howard, on September ninth. Father 
Bernard Nurre set about to develop an entire parish 
plant. On November 8, 1928, Father Nurre moved into 
the new pastoral residence. The first Mass was offered 
in the basement of the new church on December 9, 
1928. 
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On Sunday, April 14, 1929, Bishop Howard dedi- 
cated the new St. Anthony Church, which was con- 
structed of white brick and stone, having a seating cap- 
acity of three hundred and twenty. The dedication of 
the church marked the completion of the parish plant 
at the new site. The rectory and convent were of white 
brick, harmonizing with the architecture of the church. 
The school was a temporary frame structure which was 
calculated to take care of the needs of the parish for 
several years. 


With the increasing enrollment in the parish 
school, occasioned by the building of new homes in 
the Grand Avenue-Taylor Mill area, a more commodi- 
ous school became a necessity within recent years. 
The partitioning of one room in the existing two-room 
frame building had helped to meet the increased en- 
rollment for a time. In 1952, Father Nurre undertook 
the building of a new school, a one-floor brick building. 
The new school was constructed of light buff brick, 
corresponding with the existing parish plant, and con- 
tained four large rooms, with plans providing for an 
auditorium, cafeteria and a second floor. 


PASTORS: Rev. Henry Looschelders, 1902-1903; Rev. Carl 
Richartz, 1903-1907; Franciscan Fathers, 1907; Rev. Bernard 
Baumeister, 1907-1911; Rev. Wendelin Goehrig, January-April, 
1911; Rev. Otto Hafen, 1911-1916; Rev. Anthony Haustermann, 
1916-1919; Rev. Bernard Nurre, since January 1, 1920. 


SOURCES: Archives, St. Augustine Parish, Golden Jubilee Booklet, 8. 
Wallis and Tapp, op. cit., 541. The Messenger: March 19, April 19, 
September 19, 1928; July 20, 1952. Catholic Telegraph: December 18, 
1902; June 22, 1947. 
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ST. CATHERINE PARISH 
Ft. Thomas 

St. CATHERINE OF SIENA ParisH, the second parish to 
be established in the city of Fort Thomas, was erected 
in 1930. On the Feast of the Assumption, August 
15, 1930, Bishop Howard canonically erected the new 
parish, which was formed from parts of the territory be- 
longing to St. Thomas Parish, Ft. Thomas; St. Francis 
de Sales Parish, Cote Brilliante; St. Anthony Parish, 
Bellevue; Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue; and St. Ber- 
nard Parish, Dayton. At that time, Reverend John J. 
McCrystal, formerly pastor of St. Joseph Parish, War- 
saw, was appointed pastor of St. Catherine of Siena 
Parish. In 1930, a neat frame church was erected, 
fronting on North Ft. Thomas Avenue. 

Father McCrystal, the organizer and first pastor 
of the parish, has served the parish during the past 
twenty-three years. For many years the pastor, as well 
as the parishioners, felt the need of a parish school, for 
the proper development of the parish. This long cher- 
ished desire of the parish was realized in 1948. The 
northwest corner of Rossford Street and North Ft. 
Thomas Avenue was chosen as the site for the parish 
school. The new building, constructed of brick and 
stone, contains four standard classrooms, and a base- 
ment hall to serve the social life of the parish. The 
school was so constructed that four classrooms might be 
added according to the future needs of the parish, 
either on the ground floor, or as a second story. By May, 
1948, excavation for the building had been completed, 
and the cornerstone was laid by Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Herbert F. Hillenmeyer, Dean of the Camp- 
bell County Deanery. The new St. Catherine of Siena 
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Parish School, combining the most modern structural 
design with the latest in school equipment, was solemn- 
ly dedicated by Bishop Mulloy on Sunday, September 
25; 1949. 


The Sisters of Charity of Nazareth conduct the 
parish school. St. Catherine of Siena Parish at present 


numbers about one hundred and forty families. 
SOURCES: Diocesan Archives, Parish Files, “St. Catherine of Siena 
Parish, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky.” The Messenger: July 19, 1931; August 
15, June 13, 1948; June 19, October 2, 1949. 


ST. THOMAS PARISH 
Ft. Thomas 


Tue Sire or THE Crry of Ft. Thomas originally was a 
part of the grant of land given by the State of Virginia 
to Colonel John Campbell, an early American Army 
officer, after whom Campbell County was named. In 
1866, Eli Kinney, a rising figure in banking circles in 
Cincinnati, purchased property in that area, which be- 
came known as the Eli Kinney Highlands Home Sub- 
division. With the failure of the Kinney National Bank 
of Cincinnati, Eli Kinney was declared bankrupt and 
all his assets ordered to be sold. Much of the original 
property of the Kinney Subdivision was purchased by 
the United States Government in 1887 for an army 
post to replace the Newport Barracks. The selection of 
the site is accredited to the Civil War veteran, General 
Phil Sheridan, who gave it the name of “Fort Thomas,” 
in honor of his colleague, General George H. Thomas. 

The Bishops of Covington have always shown in- 
terest in the Catholic soldiers stationed at Ft. Thomas. 
Whenever the number of Catholics has warranted it, 
and no Army Chaplain had been appointed, priests of 
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the Diocese have been assigned to look after the spir- 
itual needs of the men. Following the Spanish-American 
War, when there was a large number of soldiers at the 
Fort, Very Reverend Edward Vattmann, who ranked 
as a Major in the Army, was stationed there. Later, 
when the number of the soldiers at the Fort was re- 
duced, Reverend Peter McDonald and Reverend Mat- 
thias J. Leick attended them. Beginning in July, 1917, 
Mass was offered regularly at the Fort. Pending the 
erection of a chapel and social quarters at the Fort by 
the Knights of Columbus, the Y.M.C.A. tent was used 
for Catholic services. Having a shortage of priests, 
Bishop Brossart consulted with Archbishop Moeller of 
Cincinnati, who assigned Reverend William J. An- 
thony, his secretary, to say Mass at the Fort on each 
Sunday, as long as circumstances demanded. 

In the early 1870's, the Jesuits of St. Xavier Col- 
lege had a summer Villa on the fifty-acre Avenel prop- 
erty in The Highlands, where Mass was offered in their 
Chapel. The establishment of the convent of the Sisters 
of Our Lady of Charity of the Good Shepherd in the 
Highlands of Campbell County beyond Newport, more- 
over, soon necessitated a resident chaplain in the Fort 
Thomas area. The organizing of a parish in Ft. Thomas 
was begun in 1901 by Reverend Matthias J. Leick, who 
had been appointed as chaplain of the Good Shepherd 
Convent. In 1902, Father Leick became the first pastor 
of the Ft. Thomas congregation, remaining in that 
pastorate until 1906, when he was transferred to Corpus 
Christi Parish, Newport. 

The first St. Thomas Church was located on Grand 
Avenue at the foot of Tremont Avenue. The corner- 
stone of the church was laid on August 3, 1902, by 
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Very Reverend Ferdinand Brossart, V.G. The brick 
structure, a combination church and school, was dedi- 
cated by Bishop Maes on December 21, 1902. 

In 1918, the congregation purchased property at 
the corner of South Ft. Thomas Avenue and Villa 
Place. At a meeting of the trustees of the parish, on 
June 4, 1918, the advisability of renovating the resi- 
dence on South Ft. Thomas Avenue was discussed. 
Later, in the same month, Father Thomas Coleman 
moved into the new parish rectory, located opposite 
the new church site. 


St. Thomas Church remained on Grand Avenue 
until 1921. In 1920, a two-story combination church 
and school building, measuring fifty by seventy-two feet, 
was erected on the new property at Villa Place. The 
cornerstone of the building was laid on June 27, 1920. 
The first floor of the new building contained a chapel 
with a seating capacity for about three hundred per- 
sons. The second floor housed three large classrooms. 
The building had a large basement to serve as an as- 
sembly hall. The exterior of the edifice was constructed 
of tapestry brick with stone trimmings. 


When Reverend Herbert F. Hillenmeyer became 
pastor of St. Thomas Parish in 1925, one of his first 
projects was to add six more classrooms to the com- 
bination church and school building. In 1937, Mon- 
signor Hillenmeyer began the construction of the 
present St. Thomas Church. In January of that year, 
a new rectory was acquired, by the purchase of the 
Donaldson homestead, and the old rectory was razed. 
The Sisters’ home and the janitor’s house were moved 
to their present location, opposite the rectory, to make 
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room for the new church which was to front on South 
Ft. Thomas Avenue at East Villa Place. On Sunday, 
March 6, 1938, Bishop Howard laid the cornerstone. 
A year later, the new artistic St. Thomas Church, con- 
structed of Bedford stone on the exterior and Indiana 
limestone on the interior, of modern Romanesque archi- 


tecture, was dedicated by Bishop Howard on Sunday, 
March 26, 1939. 


In 1945, the space in the school building formerly 
occupied by the chapel was remodeled into classrooms 
to serve as a St. Thomas High School, which was open- 
ed in September of that year. In 1948, the parish 
purchased the Dr. Harry Meyer residence on South 
Ft. Thomas Avenue to be used as a convent for the 
Sisters of Divine Providence. 


In preparation for the Golden Jubilee of the 
parish in 1952, Monsignor Hillenmeyer further en- 
hanced the church by installing a number of imported 
stained-glass windows and new mosaic Stations. On 
Sunday, August 3, 1952, the parish observed its Golden 
Jubilee. St. Thomas Parish today numbers about five 
hundred and fifty families. 


PASTORS: Rev. Matthias Leick, 1902-1906; Rev. Aloysius J. 
Roell, 1906-1917; Rev. Martin R. Delaney, 1917-1918; Rev. 
Thomas J. Coleman, 1918-1919; Rev. Otto B. Hafen, 1919-1925; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Herbert F. Hillenmeyer, since 1925. 


SOURCES: Catholic Telegraph: December 18, 1902; September 29, 
1910; July 5, July 12, November 29, 1917; June 6, July 4, 1918; April 
15, 1920. The Christian Year, June 15, 1912. The Messenger: November 
19, 1928; October 19, December 19, 1937; February 19, March 19, 
1938; April 19, 1939; October 19, 1942; June 13, 1948; May 15, 1949; 
July 13, July 20, July 27, August 10, 1952. 
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GOOD SHEPHERD PARISH 
Frankfort 


In 1848, St. Patrick Parisu at Frankfort was estab- 
lished, eastern Kentucky at that time being a part of 
the Diocese of Louisville. That year, Reverend James 
Madison Lancaster, the first resident pastor at Frank- 
fort, began a pastorate which was to continue for nine- 
teen years. The new church erected in 1850 was a 
credit to the Capital City. It was dedicated under the 
title of Christ, The Good Shepherd. 


In 1860, Father Lancaster opened St. Joseph 
Academy, in Frankfort, under the care of the Sisters 
of Charity of Nazareth. Mother Frances Gardiner and 
Sisters Belindis, Guidonia and Flavia conducted this 
school, which was located at Lindsey Place on Second 
Street in south Frankfort. In the latter part of the 
pastorate of Father Lancaster, the Sisters relinquished 
the school because of trouble arising over the title to the 
property. During the pastorate of Father Lancaster, 
there was no rectory, and he resided, for the most part, 
at the home of Lawrence Tobin on West Main Street. 

Father Lancaster’s service to Frankfort was in- 
deed great and outstanding. Year by year the congre- 
gation increased in numbers, and its spiritual life took 
on a new impetus. The closing years of his pastorate 
included the Civil War period, with its ravages and 
alternating occupancy of the Capital City by Union 
and Confederate troops. In December, 1867, Bishop 
Carrell called Father Lancaster to Covington to serve 
as Vicar General of the Diocese. 


Father Lancaster’s successor at Frankfort was 
Reverend Lambert Young, a native of Holland, whose 
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pastorate began on May 4, 1867. During the next 
twenty-four years the growing parish was to be guided 
by this zealous priest of unusual ability. When Father 
Young’s name is mentioned or his pastorate at Frank- 
fort is referred to, there is one incident in the early 
part of his pastorate which always comes to mind, and 
that is his imprisonment for refusing to testify in court 
in a matter which he regarded as a sacred trust of his 
priestly office. The incident occurred in 1868. A mob 
had marched to the jail to seize a Negro who had com- 
mitted an atrocious crime against a young girl. The 
officers were powerless in the case, and they brought 
Father Young to use his influence. The rioters were 
determined that no one would approach the jail. But 
Father Young succeeded in gaining access to the jail, 
and he pleaded for the mob to desist, but in vain. The 
Negro was taken to the scene of his crime, and put to 
death. Shortly afterwards, Father Young was cited 
before the Federal Court in Louisville to give 
evidence as to the identity of the persons that had been 
in the jail. He declined to testify, maintaining that it 
was only by reason of his priestly office and character 
that he had been given admittance to the precincts of 
the jail, and that the submission of testimony would be 
a betrayal of his sacred office as a priest. Father Young’s 
plea to be excused from divulging facts which he had 
come to know only by reason of his office as priest was 
denied. He was ordered to the Jefferson County jail. 
After three days, he became ill, and permission was 
given for his removal to St. Joseph Infirmary, where he 
remained, in the character of a prisoner, for three 
weeks. While he was in the Jefferson County jail, he 
was the recipient of the most earnest demonstration 
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of popular respect. Men and women of the highest 
social standing in Louisville, Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike, visited him in his place of confinement. After 
three weeks at St. Joseph Infirmary he was allowed 
to give bail to the sum of two thousand dollars. The 
case, a charge of contempt, was eventually permitted 
to lapse. 


In 1870, under the direction of Father Lambert 
Young, the Sisters of Charity re-opened St. Joseph 
Academy on property secured on Wapping Street, next 
to the church. Ten years later, in 1880, the Sisters took 
over St. Aloysius Boys’ Parochial School, replacing the 
Xaverian Brothers who had opened the school. The 
record of the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth in Frank- 
fort has been one of unusual achievement in educational 
and charitable work. 


On June 5, 1871, the parish bought property on 
St. Clair Street from Lawrence Tobin and it became 
the site of the first parish rectory. According to the 
historical sketch of the parish, prepared by Father 
Young on the occasion of the Frankfort Centennial, the 
congregation in 1886 numbered one hundred families. 
In 1891, Father Young resigned as pastor of the parish 
and returned to Holland. 


After the brief pastorates of Reverends Edward 
Donnelly, William E. Gorey, and William Cassander, 
from 1891 to 1895, the parish of Good Shepherd was 
entrusted to the Reverend Thomas S. Major, a convert 
and a veteran of the Civil War. It was during the 
pastorate of Father Major that the lot, on which the 
present school is located, was acquired from the Ad- 
miral Todd estate. Shortly before 1900, there was 
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considerable Italian immigration to Frankfort, increas- 
ing the size of the parish. Father Major died in 1911, 
and was buried in the Frankfort cemetery. He is the 
only priest buried there. His grave is in the mound 
marked with the large cross, at the entrance to the 
Catholic section of the cemetery. 

Reverend Joseph A. Flynn succeeded Father 
Major, and remained in Frankfort until he was trans- 
ferred to Covington in 1916, to become the Vicar Gen- 
eral of the Diocese. On the transfer of Father Flynn, 
Reverend John F. O’Dwyer became pastor. Under 
Father O’Dwyer’s administration, the school was made 
co-educational, and the high school, which had been 
discontinued, was re-opened. Father O’Dwyer’s un- 
timely death occurred in 1920 at the age of forty-five. 

His successor at Frankfort was Reverend Edward 
G. Klosterman who guided the parish during the next 
ten years. A lasting memory to Father Klosterman’s 
pastorate in Frankfort is the new parish school. The 
cornerstone of the new school was laid in 1922, and in 
August, 1923, it was solemnly dedicated by Bishop 
Howard. On April 9, 1930, the Reverend Joseph A. 
O’Dwyer, the present pastor, was appointed to the 
pastorate of Good Shepherd. In 1945, the Mason prop- 
erty on the corner of Wapping and Washington Streets 
was purchased and converted into a new convent for 
the Sisters. Under the direction of Father O’Dwyer, 
the Centennial of the parish was fittingly celebrated on 
October 12, 1948. The parish today numbers about 
two hundred and fifty families. 

PASTORS: Rev. James M. Lancaster, 1848-1867; Rev. Lambert 


Young, 1867-1891; Rev. Edward T. Donnelly, 1891; Rev. 
William E. Gorey, 1891-1894; Rev. Thomas S. Major, 1895- 
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1911; Rev. Joseph A. Flynn, 1911-1916; Rev. John F. O’Dwyer, 
1916-1920; Rev. Edward G. Klosterman, 1920-1930; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph A. O’Dwyer, since April 9, 1930. 


SOURCES: Diocesan Archives: Parish Files, “Good Shepherd Parish, 
Frankfort, Ky.” Parish Archives: Centennial Booklet, 1948. Wahrheits- 
freund, June 24, 1863. The Messenger, October 24, 1948. Webb, of. cit., 
534-538. 


ST. JOHN PARISH 


Georgetown 


Tue History oF St. JOHN ParisH, Georgetown, has 
dovetailed with that of St. Francis Parish at White 
Sulphur. Shortly after the settlement of the early 
Catholic pioneers at the present site of White Sulphur, 
some of them soon found their way to the little village 
of Lebanon, as the site of present Georgetown was 
known from about 1784 to 1790, when it became an 
incorporated township receiving the name of George- 
town. Becoming the county seat of Scott County, the 
little town became the scene of a number of mills and 
industries and underwent considerable growth. In 
August, 1792, the first paper mill in Kentucky was es- 
tablished by Craig, Parkers and Company in George- 
town at the Royal Spring, and continued in steady 
operation until it burned down in 1836. Some Catho- 
lics from the Scott County Settlement took advantage 
of the industrial opportunities offered at the county 
seat as early as 1800 and thereafter. 

The Catholic missionaries, on their circuit from 
Lexington to White Sulphur and Frankfort, likewise 
stopped at Georgetown. A family of prominence in 
the early history of Catholicity at Georgetown was 
that of George Algair. Father Francis P. Kenrick, 
when stationed at St. Pius Parish, offered Mass at 
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the Algair home, as early as 1827, for the few Catholics 
in the town and the surrounding neighborhood. By 
1850, the Algair home was the regular mission station 
in the town. 


In 1869, the Catholics of Georgetown purchased 
for church purposes a brick Presbyterian church build- 
ing, located on the east side of South Broadway, a few 
hundred feet south of Main Street. This first church 
received its furnishings from a church in Newport. It 
was dedicated under the patronage of St. John. At that 
time, Reverend John Bowe was the pastor of 
this small but promising congregation. From the 
church records, it is learned that Father Bowe was in 
charge of the Georgetown parish from December, 1868 
until the end of 1872. Fifty families made up the con- 
gregation at that time. 

Prior to the coming of Father Bowe, the care of 
the congregation at Georgetown had been in conjunc- 
tion with that of White Sulphur. There were two 
priests living at White Sulphur at that time. One 
was the regular appointed pastor, and the other attend- 
ed the Catholics of the surrounding towns of Stamping 
Ground, Sadieville, Cynthiana, Williamstown, Ver- 
sailles and other communities. Bishop Carrell himself, 
up to June 28, 1856, often visited Georgetown, when- 
ever he resided at White Sulphur. From 1857 to 1859, 
Fathers Eberhard Brandts, Lambert D. Willie, and 
Charles F. Hone visited Georgetown and the neighbor- 
ing communities. After July 13, 1859, Reverend Lam- 
bert Willie took full charge of the congregations in this 
section, and his name is found on the church records of 
White Sulphur and Georgetown up to August 26, 1860. 
Reverend Adrian Egglemeers served this section of the: 
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Diocese from September, 1860 to the end of 1861. Be- 
ginning June, 1863, Reverend Charles P. Coopmans 
made mission circuits through Scott, Woodford and 
Jessamine counties. Father Coopmans baptized fre- 
quently at Georgetown up to June 28, 1864. Prior to 
May 28, 1865, Reverend John M. Mackey made occa- 
sional visits to Georgetown, as did Reverend Cornelius 
L. O’Brien in the succeeding years. From March, 1867 
to the middle of December, 1868, Reverend James M. 
McNerney cared for the Catholics in the town, thirty- 
one baptisms being recorded during this brief period. 


After the pastorate of Father Bowe, the parish at 
Georgetown was attended by Reverend Joseph Quinn, 
Reverend Ferdinand Brossart, Reverend Louis Cler- 
mont, and Reverend Andrew F. Byrne. From April, 
1879, the parish seems to have been without a regular 
pastor, for almost two years. On March 15, 1881, Rev- 
erend Edward J. Healy was appointed pastor, remain- 
ing until May, 1882. 


Reverend Francis J. Donnelly served as pastor 
from 1882 to 1888. His successor, Reverend John J. 
McGinley took care of Georgetown, and also White 
Sulphur, until his death in 1894. It was during the 
pastorate of Father McGinley that the present sub- 
stantial brick church building was erected in George- 
town at the corner of East Main and Military Streets. 
The church, fronting on Main Street, was built on a 
spacious plot of ground purchased from John J. Caden, 
a prominent member of the congregation. 


When the building was completed, the old prop- 
erty on South Broadway was sold. Much unfavorable 
comment was made by some of the congregation when 
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Bishop Maes decided to change the location of the 
parish church. The dissatisfied members contended that 
the Military Street site would be too far removed from 
the business section of the town. Time proved the wis- 
dom of the Bishop’s decision, and the church today is 
located in one of the best residential sections of the 
town. The cornerstone of the new church was laid on 
May 8, 1892, by Reverend Ferdinand Brossart. On 
November 5, 1893, Bishop Maes dedicated the new 
St. John Church. 

Father Francis J. Donnelly succeeded Father Mc- 
Ginley in the Georgetown pastorate, remaining there 
until his last illness. He died on February 14, 1898. 
Reverend Edward T. Donnelly was appointed his suc- 
cessor. 

At that time, the congregation of White Sulphur 
had dwindled down to about ten families, and it was 
made a mission of the Georgetown congregation. After 
Father Edward Donnelly’s administration, which lasted 
for about a year, Reverend Edward J. Healy again be- 
came pastor, remaining in Georgetown until his death, 
on April 13, 1907. Reverend E. L. Van Becelaere, 
chaplain of Cardome Visitation Convent, attended the 
parish during Father Healy’s last illness, and until the 
appointment of Reverend Joseph Flynn, in October, 
1907. Father Flynn remained at Georgetown until he 
was transferred to Frankfort in September, 1911. Father 
Flynn made a lasting impression on the people of 
Georgetown. For some years, the age of Father Healy, 
his predecessor, had not permitted much activity, and 
a disorderly spirit had crept into the congregation. 
Under Father Flynn’s influence the congregation began 
to return to a deeper religious life. It was during the 
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pastorate of Father Flynn that the mission of White 
Sulphur was separated from Georgetown, and placed 
under the care of the chaplain of Cardome. 

In September, 1911, the parish was entrusted to 
the care of Reverend William T. Whearty, a priest of 
the Vicariate of North Carolina, who was temporarily 
serving in the Diocese. He was about to begin extensive 
improvements on the interior of the church, when he 
chose another field for his labors. 


When Reverend James Cusack, who had recently 
resigned from St. Patrick Parish in Covington on ac- 
count of illness, had sufficiently recovered to care for a 
smaller parish, he was appointed to the pastorate of 
Georgetown. But his pastorate was of short duration, 
extending from the early part of 1914 to 1916, when 
the condition of his health again forced him to resign 
his charge. During the pastorate of Father Cusack an 
assembly hall was constructed under the church, which 
contributed greatly to the social and religious improve- 
ment of the congregation. During the illness of Father 
Cusack, and for some months after his resignation, the 
spiritual needs of the congregation were supplied by 
Father Van Becelaere from Cardome during the week, 
and by Reverend Herbert Hillenmeyer on Sundays. 


On September 13, 1916, Reverend William B. 
Curry was appointed pastor of Georgetown, whose pas- 
torate continued for twelve years, until 1928. Successors 
to Father Curry in the pastorate of Georgetown have 
been: Reverend Edward B. Rohrer, 1928-1930; Rev- 
erend Thomas A. McCarty, 1930; Reverend Charles 
A. Towell, 1930-1939; Reverend Hugh Milligan, Adm., 
1940-1941; Reverend August J. Muench, Adm., 1941; 
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Reverend Walter Greskamp, 1941-1951; and Reverend 
Jerome Heuerman, since June 19, 1951. 

The congregation throughout its history has 
usually numbered about fifty families. In its more re- 
cent history that number has decreased. Today it has 
only thirty families. During the episcopate of Bishop 
Toebbe, the congregation was blessed with a parish 
school. 


St. Francis Mission 
White Sulphur 


Although desolate today, White Sulphur will ever 
remain an object of concern to the historian. For the 
historian must again approach White Sulphur to im- 
bibe at its source a knowledge of the pioneer days and 
Catholic life in the Blue Grass and in the Diocese. 
The original church was dedicated to St. Francis in 
1794. When a new church was built by the Dominican 
Fathers in 1820, the name of the parish was changed 
to St. Pius, but within more recent years, during the 
episcopate of Bishop Howard, the name of St. Francis 
was restored to the mother-parish of the Diocese. 

Religious life at White Sulphur had been given 
impetus by the presence of the Sisters of Charity of 
Nazareth, during the ten years they conducted their 
Academy, 1823-1833. But in time, White Sulphur be- 
came a mission of St. John Parish, Georgetown, a parish 
which it had long served. 

Bishop Carrell, during his episcopate, strove to re- 
vive Catholicity at White Sulphur. There he erected 
a Diocesan College, but its existence was of temporary 
endurance. Bishop Toebbe, in his time, took an active 
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interest in the Church at White Sulphur, and he es- 
pecially endeavored to keep a resident pastor there. 
The establishment of the Visitation Convent, Mount 
Admirabilis, at White Sulphur in 1875, did much to 
assist the pastors in their religious work in that rural 
community, until the Academy was moved to George- 
town, in 1896. On November 18, 1881, Bishop Toebbe 
confirmed a large class of children at St. Pius Church. 

During the first part of the episcopate of Bishop 
Maes, White Sulphur was attended by the pastors of 
Georgetown. In 1907, the care of the White Sulphur 
Mission was given to the chaplain of Cardome Visita- 
tion Academy, Georgetown. On Sunday, November 
18, 1917, a mission for non-Catholics was opened in the 
old historic parish, conducted by Reverend Xavier 
Sutton, O.P. At that time, there were twelve Catholic 
families at White Sulphur. Reverend E. L. Van Bece- 
laere, chaplain of Cardome, was in charge of the 
mission, saying Mass there twice a month. 

On Sunday, May 9, 1920, the Centennial of the 
erection of St. Pius Church at White Sulphur, Scott 
County, was observed with great solemnity. An un- 
precedented crowd filled the historic church. Father 
Valtz, Professor of Philosophy at the Dominican 
Monastery of Studies at Springfield, Kentucky, recalled 
the historical data and personalities associated with the 
foundation of the parish, pointing out that no less than 
five Bishops, including Bishop Brossart, had served as 
pastors in the historic parish. At the time of this Cen- 
tenary observance, the number of Catholic families 
at White Sulphur had been reduced to nine. There had 
been a gradual exodus of Catholics from the rural com- 
munity to the cities. White Sulphur had remained a 
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hamlet, in general inaccessible, not enjoying the ad- 
vantages of a railroad. 


The church which was built in 1820 has continued 
to serve White Sulphur and vicinity. Durimg many 
decades of service the building had gradually fallen 
into a state bordering on decay. Under the direction of 
Reverend Charles A. Towell, who served the congre- 
gation from Cardome Academy, Georgetown, from 
September, 1929 to August, 1930, the church building 
was restored and its period of usefulness extended. 


On Sunday, June 29, 1930, restored to its century- 
old grandeur, the church was solemnly re-opened with 
appropriate ceremonies. A Solemn High Mass was 
offered by Father Towell, in the presence of Bishop 
Howard. More than five hundred former members of 
the parish and friends attended the ceremonies. An 
address was given by Bishop Howard in which he re- 
viewed in graphic picture the history of this cradle of 
Catholicity in the Diocese. After Mass the visitors 
made their way to the historic cemetery across the road 
from the church. There they viewed the grave of Kean 
O’Hara, the great Kentucky teacher of the Classics, and 
father of Theodore O’Hara, the famous poet. The 
crumbling tombstones revealed the names of other 
noted pioneers of the Blue Grass. 


During the episcopate of Bishop Howard, it was 
his practice to hold the annual diocesan observance of 
the Feast of Corpus Christi on the grounds surrounding 
the church at White Sulphur. The ceremonies and the 
Corpus Christi procession were executed with the great- 
est solemnity. The faithful from various parts of the 
Diocese journeyed to White Sulphur to participate in 
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these annual celebrations. The year 1944 marked the 
Sesqui-Centennial of St. Francis Parish, the first parish 
established within the territory of the present Diocese 
of Covington. Within recent years, St. Francis Mission 
at White Sulphur has again been attached to St. John 
Parish, Georgetown. 


SOURCES: Parish Archives: Curry, William B., History of the Church 
at White Sulphur, Ky., (MS). Webb, op. cit., 97, 539. Catholic Tele- 
graph: November 24, 1881; May 12, 1892; October 19, 1893; July 20, 
September 14, 1916; March 25, 1920. The Messenger: July 19, Novem- 
ber 19, 1930; April 19, June 19, 1934; July 19, 1935; June 19, 1936; 
June 19, 1937; June 19, 1938; June 24, 1951. 


HOLY TRINITY PARISH 


Harlan 


IN THE HisTory of the industrial development in east- 
ern Kentucky, Harlan County has become the scene of 
some of the largest coal mining operations in Kentucky. 
Numerous coal-camp communities have come into ex- 
istence throughout the county. Catholicity in Harlan 
County has, for the most part, centered around Ben- 
ham, Lynch, Cumberland, and Harlan. The Catholics of 
the county were originally served by the Benedictine 
Fathers from St. Boniface Parish, Jellico. St. Mary 
Church was established at Benham in 1913; Church of 
the Resurrection, at Lynch in 1923; St. Stephen Mis- 
sion Chapel, at Cumberland in 1940; and Holy Trinity 
Church, at Harlan in 1948. 

Prior to August, 1948, Harlan, the county seat of 
Harlan County, had been a station attended from 
Lynch. Sunday Mass was offered by the pastor of 
Lynch in the local hotel of Harlan on an improvised 
altar. For over twenty years Father Henry Hanses, 
pastor of Lynch, had kept a nucleus of a parish to- 
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gether at Harlan. A house had likewise been purchased 
in the town, eventually to be used for church purposes. 


In 1948, Bishop Mulloy introduced the Trinitarian 
Fathers into the Diocese to work in the mission field in 
the southeastern part of the Diocese. Harlan and the 
western part of Harlan County were assigned to the 
care of these Fathers. Father Boniface Cunningham, 
M.S.SS.T., became the first resident pastor of Harlan, 
on July 31, 1948. Father Cunningham converted the 
lower floor of the building at Harlan, which the con- 
gregation owned, into a chapel which would accom- 
modate about fifty persons. The chapel was blessed in 
honor of the Holy Trinity, the new parish at Harlan 
becoming known as the Holy Trinity Parish. After a 
few months, the church facilities proved inadequate, 
with about a hundred persons attending Mass, and it 
was necessary to have a second Mass on Sundays. 


Holy Trinity Parish today has a congregation of 
about seventy families. 


SOURCES: The Messenger: March 19, August 1, August 8, 1938; Aug- 
ust 15, September 5, 1948; January 9, 1949; February 26, 1950; Octo- 
ber 14, 1951. The Missionary Servant, Vol. XXVI, January, 1953, pp. 
51-55. 


MOTHER OF GOOD COUNSEL 


MISSION CENTER 
Hazard 


Prior To 1912, Hazarp, a small village, situated on the 
North Fork of the Kentucky River, was almost inacces- 
sible. The people were typical Kentucky mountain 
inhabitants. With the advent of the railroad, the 
developing of mining, and the construction of modern 
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highways, a change came over the place, and the town 
rapidly increased in size. 


Shortly after Reverend James Massa arrived at 
Jenkins, as a resident missionary, in neighboring Let- 
cher County, he was directed by Bishop Maes to extend 
his ministry to this growing railroad and mining center, 
sixty miles away. At first Father Massa offered Mass 
in the private homes of the Catholics; later the public 
school auditorium was used. Hazard became a station 
attended from Jenkins, Mass being said there once a 
month. Under the direction of Reverend John J. Mc- 
Crystal, who attended Hazard from 1920 to 1927, the 
little congregation rented a small store-room, which 
was furnished as a chapel. In 1926, the Diocese pur- 
chased the spacious property in Hazard on which the 
present Mother of Good Counsel Church stands. But 
owing to the lack of funds on the part of the small con- 
gregation, a church could not be erected at that time. 


On May 22, 1927, Bishop Howard visited Hazard 
and confirmed a class of ten at the store-room chapel. 
The neat little chapel had been the result of more 
than twelve years of effort on the part of the Catholics 
in that area. One week later the Hazard chapel was 
in complete ruins. During the devastating flood in 
eastern Kentucky on May 29 and 30, 1927, the 
chapel was completely inundated, the vestments and 
furnishings being damaged beyond repair. The erec- 
tion of a new chapel was necessary, and the congrega- 
tion decided to remodel a small frame building situated 
on the new church lot, which had been purchased the 


previous year. The new chapel became known as St. 
Mary Mission. 
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When Reverend Miles Paul Spain was assigned to 
Jenkins in 1935, he began to offer Mass every Sunday 
at Hazard. By that time the number of Catholics had 
increased considerably. St. Mary Mission was the only 
Catholic mission for a distance of two hundred miles 
along the Eastern Kentucky Division of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad. In January, 1939, Bishop 
Howard granted Father Spain permission to proceed 
with the erection of a stone church. The church had 
hardly been begun, when Father Spain became ill. On 
January 30, 1939, the cornerstone of the new church 
was laid in the absence of Father Spain, who at the 
time was confined to St. Joseph Hospital in Lexington. 
Following the untimely death of Father Spain, on 
March 16, 1939, Bishop Howard appointed Reverend 
George T. Donnelly resident missionary at Hazard, 
making Hazard an independent mountain mission 
center. Father Donnelly resumed the work on_ the 
church which had been interrupted by Father Spain’s 
sickness and death, bringing it to completion by June 
of that year. On Sunday, June 18, 1939, the new stone 
chapel, constructed of natural stone, of variegated size, 
in mission style with a belfry, was dedicated by Bishop 
Howard in honor of the Blessed Mother under the title 
of Mother of Good Counsel. Bishop Howard designated 
the new Mother of Good Counsel Chapel as the Dio- 
cesan Shrine of the Kentucky Mountain Apostolate. 

When Hazard became an independent parish in 
1939, the congregation consisted of thirty families 
scattered throughout Perry County. In the summer 
of 1939, the Sisters of Divine Providence conducted 
vacation schools of Christian Doctrine at Hazard and 
near-by mines, thereby contributing much to the growth 
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of the new parish. In December, 1939, the present 
rectory, constructed of natural stone similar to that of 
the chapel, was completed. 

In 1947, Bishop Mulloy placed Mother of Good 
Counsel Mission Center, with the territory of Perry 
County, in charge of the Society of the Precious Blood 
Fathers of Carthagena, Ohio. On February 17, 1947, 
Reverend Anthony Kraff, C.PP.S., the present pastor, 
took charge of the mission center. In 1947, Hazard 
General Hospital was placed under Catholic man- 
agement. At that time the Sisters of St. Benedict of 
Covington assumed charge of the hospital, which be- 
came known as Mt. Mary Hospital. On November 
23, 1947, the Benedictine Sisters opened a Catechetical 
Center at Hazard, and on June 6, 1948, another step 
forward in the expansion of the religious instruction 
program at Hazard was made with the formal opening 
of a Kindergarten, which graduated seven pupils that 
year. Hazard today is a well organized Mission Center. 
Mother of Good Counsel Parish, at present including 
the mission at Bulan, serves fifty families. 

Mother of Good Counsel Mission Center is greatly 
indebted to Miss Myrtle V. Kesheimer, who for many 
years conducted a music school in the town, and who 
from the earliest days of the mission at Hazard dis- 
played an apostolic interest in Catholic missionary ac- 
tivity and the welfare of mountain children. Under her 
direction, divine services at Hazard always had litur- 
gical music fittingly rendered. In September, 1936, 
Miss Kesheimer opened a St. Cecilia School of Music 
and Art, as the outgrowth of her studio work over a 
period of years in Hazard. The School became recog- 
nized as the center of musical life and interest in that 
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mountain area, supplying special performances for civic 
events. The Hazard Choral Club, recruited from the 
students of the School, engaged in the presentation of 
concerts which became very popular with the citizens 
of Hazard. 


PASTORS: Rev. George T. Donnelly, 1939-1940; Rev. Carl A. 
Fischer, 1940-1946; Rev. Edmund F. Priest, January-December, 
1946; Rev. Anthony Kraff, C.PP.S., since February 17, 1947. 


SOURCES: The Messenger: June 21, 1927; September 19, 1937; No- 
vember 19, 1938; January 9, February 19, June 19, July 19, September 
19, December 19, 1939; December 14, 1947; June 27, October 24, 1948. 


ST. CECILIA PARISH 


Independence 


For Many Years the Catholic congregation at Inde- 
pendence was a station visited by the pastor of St. Paul 
Parish, Florence. In 1860, Independence had a popu- 
lation of about one hundred and ninety. The founda- 
tion for a Catholic church was laid in 1868. But finan- 
cial difficulties caused a discontinuance of its construc- 
tion, and Mass continued to be said in the home of 
one of the parishioners. 


The building committee consisted of Henry Slater, 
Roger Cavanaugh and Tobias Burke, assisted by Mr. 
Spink, a non-Catholic. The first entry in the baptismal 
registry at Florence for the St. Cecilia congregation 
was made on May 15, 1870. 


The church was finally completed in 1880, under 
the direction of Reverend Edward Burke, pastor of 
St. Paul Parish, Florence (1878-1890), and was dedi- 
cated in honor of St. Cecilia. The first Mass in the 
new church was offered by Father Burke on the third 
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Sunday of November, 1880, which that year preceded 
the Feast of St. Cecilia. 

During the next thirty-nine years (1880-1919), St. 
Cecilia Mission continued to be attended from Florence, 
being served by the following pastors of St. Paul Parish: 
Reverend Edward Burke, 1880-1890; Reverend Wil- 
liam E. Gorey, 1890-1892; Reverend Benedict Kolb, 
1892-1904; Reverend William Kathman, 1904-1911; 
Reverend Thomas J. McCaffrey, 1911-1913; Reverend 
John F. O’Dwyer, 1913-1915; Reverend John Kroger, 
1915-1917; Reverend J. M. Lelen, 1917-1918; and 
Reverend Gerald Connolly, 1918-1919. 

In his Pastoral Letter of 1911, noting the progress 
of the Church in the Diocese, Bishop Maes stated that 
the Catholic congregation of Independence had bought 
a tract of land a few hundred feet from the old frame 
church, and that probably within the next few years 
it would have a resident pastor. 

On April 19, 1919, Reverend Henry J. Hering- 
haus, a young priest not yet four years ordained, and 
who had been serving as assistant pastor at Mother 
of God Parish, Covington, since September 13, 1916, 
was appointed as the first resident pastor of St. Cecilia 
Parish, Independence. When Father Heringhaus was 
sent to Independence, the first thing confronting him 
was the building of a new church. The congregation 
at Independence had suffered the loss of its church on 
the night of Sunday, March 23, 1919. At that time, 
Father Gerald Connolly was attending Independence 
from Florence. Fire was discovered about an hour after 
the evening Lenten devotions. But it had gained such 
a headway that nothing could be done to save the 
church. The building and all its furnishings were com- 
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pletely destroyed. In the meantime, until the present 
church was completed, Mass was held in the court- 
house. A temporary chapel was set up in the home of 
one of the parishioners, where the Blessed Sacrament 
was reserved. 

Three weeks after the fire, Bishop Brossart ap- 
pointed Father Heringhaus resident pastor of Inde- 
pendence. Father Heringhaus set about immediately 
to make plans for a new church to be erected on the 
present church site, which had been previously pur- 
chased by Father Thomas McCaffrey. It was decided 
to build a brick church which would accommodate 
about two hundred and fifty persons. On July 27, 1919, 
the cornerstone of a new edifice was laid, and on Nov- 
ember 30 of the same year, the dedication of the pres- 
ent attractive St. Cecilia church took place. After the 
completion of the church, the erection of a pastoral 
residence and a parish school was undertaken. A brick 
rectory, harmonizing in architecture with the church, 
was erected at that time. A temporary frame school 
building, sufficiently adequate to serve the immediate 
needs of the parish, was likewise built. 

On Sunday, June 2, 1930, the parish celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of the erection of St. Cecilia Church. 
Father Heringhaus’ pastorate continued until August 
11, 1932, at which time he was transferred to Sacred 
Heart Parish, Bellevue. 

During the pastorate of Monsignor Joseph A. 
Lubrecht, the development of the parish plant has 
taken a step forward with the erection of a modern 
parish rectory. The former rectory became the resi- 
dence of the Sisters of Divine Providence who teach 
in the parish school. 
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St. Cecilia parish at present has about one hun- 
dred and sixty families. 


PASTORS: Rev. Henry J. Heringhaus, 1919-1932; Rev. Joseph 
Deimling, 1932-1940; Rev. August J. Muench, Adm., 1940- 
1941; Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Lubrecht, since July 8, 1941. 


SOURCES: Covington Archives: Bishop Maes Pastoral Letter, Septem- 
ber 5, 1911; Parish Files, “St. Cecilia Parish, Independence, Ky.” Cath- 
olic Telegraph: November 18, 1880; March 17, April 10, May 1, 1919. 
The Messenger, June 19, 1930. The Christian Year, January 18, 1913. 


ST. GEORGE PARISH 


Jenkins 


St. GrorceE Mission CENTER, at Jenkins, Kentucky, 
serves Letcher and Knott counties, including Holy 
Angels Mission at Fleming, and a station at Whites- 
burg, the county seat of Letcher County. Prior to 
1949, Pike County was likewise a part of the Jenkins 
mission field. 


Jenkins is a coal camp, situated in the extreme 
part of the southeastern section of the Diocese, nestled 
in the hills at the head of the Kentucky River. The 
development of mines in Letcher County by the Consoli- 
dation Coal Company was begun in 1911. By the early 
part of 1912, the Consolidation Coal Company was 
making preparations to develop the Colloy Creek coal 
field, three miles above Whitesburg, and east of Whites- 
burg at the present site of Jenkins. The main mining 
town, located at the head of the Kentucky River, was 
called Jenkins, in honor of the principal owners of the 
mines. In view of the fact that a large portion of the 
population of the camp consisted of Catholic immi- 
grants who were engaged in the construction of the 
camp, Bishop Maes took immediate steps to provide 
Jenkins with a resident priest. By January, 1912, there 
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were about four hundred Italian Catholics working at 
construction work, as well as a number of Poles, Al- 
banians, Hungarians and Slavs. 

In 1911, the manager of the Jenkins Camp, Mr. 
John G. Smyth, had realized the need of the Catholics 
there for a church and a priest, and he had requested 
Bishop Maes to send a representative to ascertain the 
needs of the Catholics in the camp. At that time, there 
were only two routes opened to Jenkins — one route 
was to go to Hellier, Kentucky, by the C. & O., Big 
Sandy Division, and from there to Jenkins by hack or 
horseback, a distance of twenty miles; the other ap- 
proach was to enter the camp from Norton, Virginia, 
over Pine Mountain through Pound Gap. Bishop Maes 
requested Father Ambrose Reger, O.S.B., pastor of 
Sacred Heart Parish, Corbin, to go to Jenkins and to 
make a report of his findings. Father Ambrose went to 
Jenkins by the way of Norton, Virginia. On receiving 
the report of Father Ambrose, Bishop Maes arranged 
for a priest to visit Jenkins once a month. In the mean- 
time, he undertook to secure an Italian priest for the 
camp. Bishop Maes was successful in securing the 
services of a young priest, Reverend James Massa, a 
native of Levoni, Italy, who had been ordained in 1905. 

Father Massa began his pastorate at Jenkins in 
January, 1913, and by November of that year, he had 
extended his missionary work to Hazard and Perry 
County. The present church and priest’s home at Jenk- 
ins were completed in 1914. The church, a frame 
structure, following general Gothic lines, was dedicated 
under the patronage of St. George, in honor of the first 
Bishop of Covington, Bishop George Aloysius Carrell, 
to whom the Jenkins family was related. The Diocesan 
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Tabernacle Society supplied the new mission church 
with vestments and the requisites for divine services. 

The Jenkins mission territory at that time included 
Letcher, Pike, Perry and Knott counties, covering an 
area of more than eighteen hundred square miles. In 
1939, with the establishment of Mother of Good 
Counsel Mission Center at Hazard, Perry County was 
separated from the Jenkins mission field. In 1949, with 
the erection of St. Francis of Assisi Parish in Pikeville, 
Pike County was separated from the mission territory 
of St. George Mission Center. 

Father Massa, the first pastor of Jenkins continued 
in the pastorate until 1918. He died at St. Joseph 
Hospital, Lexington, on July 20, 1918, and was buried 
in the Catholic cemetery in that city. From the time 
of Father Massa up to 1948, diocesan priests were in 
charge of Jenkins, and the mission field attached. In 
January, 1948, the Jenkins territory was placed under 
the charge of the Fathers of the Third Order Regular 
of St. Francis, Reverend William Schreder, T.O.R., be- 
coming the first Franciscan pastor of Jenkins. On Dec- 
ember 1, 1948, Reverend Walter Courtney, T.O.R., 
joined Father William at Jenkins to help in the mission 
work. | 

-Catholicity in Jenkins was intensified with the 
Sisters of Divine Providence taking charge of Sharon 
Heights Hospital, which had been previously operated 
as a Company hospital. The hospital was opened under 
the Sisters’ direction on March 17, 1948. Shortly after 
their arrival in Jenkins, they also opened a Catechetical 
Center in the camp. 

Jenkins, being a coal camp, has had a characteris- 
tically transient population. Thus, the history of St. 
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George congregation reveals fluctuation in size during 
the forty years of its existence. ; 

At the present time, there are approximately thirty 
Catholic families in the Jenkins area. 


Holy Angels Mission 
Fleming 

Shortly after Reverend James Massa took up his 
residence at Jenkins, in January, 1913, he began to 
extend his missionary work beyond the coal mines of 
Jenkins to other rapidly growing mines in the vicinity, 
where the Catholics made a claim on his ministry. Such 
was the case of the fifteen Italian families at Fleming, 
a small mining town in Letcher County, about six miles 
from Jenkins, which was owned by the Elkhorn Coal 
Company. Father Massa went to Fleming once a month, 
offering Mass at first in the homes of one or the other 
of the members of the congregation, and later in a 
hall obtained for that purpose. After the death of 
Father Massa in 1918, Fleming continued to be a sta- 
tion attended from Jenkins. 

In 1918, Fleming became a mission, acquiring its 
first permanent chapel, to which was given the name 
of Holy Angels Mission. In that year, Mrs. Angelina 
Pelizarri, a zealous and energetic member of the con- 
gregation, took the lead and obtained from the authori- 
ties of the Elkhorn Coal Company the use of two rooms 
of a Company camp-house for a Catholic Chapel. Mrs. 
Pelizarri was an outstanding lay leader in the Fleming 
mission. She took care of the chapel and conducted 
Catechism classes for the children. Her. name appears 
quite frequently as godmother on the Church records 
of Fleming. 
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The Company donated an altar and benches for 
the chapel, and during the time that Reverend John 
J. McCrystal attended the mission from Jenkins, 1920- 
1927, the little chapel became well equipped. Through 
the missionary efforts of Reverend William Gockel, 
1930-1935, the congregation was considerably enlarged, 
drawing new members from near-by camps and com- 
munities. During the time of Reverend M. Paul Spain, 
Father Gockel’s successor, it was necessary to acquire 
more space for the chapel, and the use of an entire 
Company house was obtained. The congregation re- 
ceived new vigor through the information classes con- 
ducted by Father James Sullivan at Fleming during 
1939-1940, Father Sullivan likewise began the practice 
of offering Mass weekly at the Fleming chapel, on the 
first, third and fifth Sundays of each month, and on 
the second and fourth Saturdays. 


By 1940, the congregation at Fleming consisted of 
twenty-three families, and a more worthy chapel was 
desirable. In the latter part of that year, a hall, former- 
ly a part of a Company garage, was obtained, and re- 
modeled into the present chapel, which will accommo- 
date about sixty-five persons. The Diocesan Tabernacle 
Society furnished the mission with vestments, and 
during the Summer School of 1941, the interior was 
adorned with several paintings by the Sisters of Divine 
Providence. During the same summer (1941), Bishop 
Howard blessed the new chapel when on his visitation 
of that area of the mountain region. 


Holy Angels Mission has been served from Jenkins 
for the past forty years. It serves the Catholics of 
Fleming, McRoberts, Neon and vicinity. The Church 
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records for the Fleming congregation are found in the 
parish books of St. George Parish, Jenkins. 

PASTORS: Rev. James Massa, 1913-1918; Rev. Earl E. 
Bauer, 1918-1920; Rev. John J. McCrystal, 1920-1927; Rev. 
Edward W. Carlin, 1927-1929; Rev. Augustin A. Sauve, 1929- 
1930; Rev. Louis A. DeJaco, August-September, 1930; Rev. 
William H. Gockel, 1930-1935; Rev. Miles Paul Spain, 1935- 
1939; Rev. James J. Sullivan, 1939-1940; Rev. John V. Hegen- 
auer, June-August, 1940; Rev. Paul E. Ryan, 1940-1942; Rev. 
John V. Hegenauer, 1942-1943; Rev. Albert E. McCracken, 
1943-1947; Rev. William Schreder, T.O.R., 1948-1949; Rev. 
Paul Graycar, T.O.R., 1949-1952; Rev. Martin Yanicko, T.O.R., 
since February 3, 1952. 


SOURCES: Covington Archives — Parish Files, “St. George Parish, 
Jenkins, Ky.”; Letter of John G. Smyth to Father Gorey, December 30, 
1911; Bishop Maes Pastorals, Pastoral of September 20, 1913. Catholic 
Telegraph: December 19, 1912; November 15, 1917. The Christian 
Year: February 15, April 1, 1912; January 4, 1913. The Messenger: 
March 6, 1942; December 5, 1948. 


ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST PARISH 
John’s Hill 


THE ACCOUNT OF THE First BEcINNINGs of the present 
St. John the Baptist Parish, John’s Hill, constitutes a 
part of the history of the pioneer German Catholic set- 
tlements in rural Campbell County, prior to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. At the time that Father 
Boeswald took up residence in Newport, as the first 
resident pastor of Campbell County, and when the 
Four Mile Creek German Settlement was raising the 
second church in Campbell County, a little group of 
nine Catholic families from southern Germany, who 
had settled at the present site of John’s Hill, was eager- 
ly seeking the consolation of religion. This group con- 
sisted of the families of Simon Burkhardt, Xavier Koss, 
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John Lahner, Adam Reibel, Ignatz Ruschman, Adam 
Seibert, Jacob Sendelbach, Lawrence Weingartner, and 
a Steffney family. In 1847, a log house was erected 
where the priest from Newport might offer Mass. 
“Mount Saint John” soon became one of the German 
stations attended by the pastor of Newport. When the 
Diocese was formed, Mass was being offered there on the 
fourth Sunday of the month by Father Voll. The reports 
furnished by Bishop Carrell for the Catholic Directories 
during the early years of the Diocese referred to Mount 
Saint John, Campbell County, as having a “German 
church, not blessed.” The German portion of the con- 
gregation was attended by Reverend John Voll of New- 
port, and the English portion was attended by a priest 
from the Cathedral at Covington. 

The first log church, erected in 1847, was located 
on the present John’s Hill road. During the succeeding 
ten years, it likewise served as a school. On June 24, 
1857, lightning struck this humble place of worship and 
it burned to the ground. Until another building could 
be erected, the Catholics of John’s Hill were obliged 
to attend Mass in Newport. School was temporarily 
conducted in the home of John Eligh. 


A few months later, this little congregation began 
the erection of a new stone church, thirty by fifty feet, 
at a more central location. The church committee, ap- 
pointed by Bishop Carrell, consisted of Adam Seibert, 
Ignatz Ruschman and Lawrence Weingartner, all 
three having been pioneer settlers. The plans called 
for a two-story structure with a steeple surmount- 
ing the facade. The first floor was to serve as a school, 
and the second floor, at the entrance level, was to serve 
as the church. On April 25, 1858, Bishop Frederick 
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Baraga, of Sault Sainte Marie, officiated at the laying 
of the cornerstone. By November of that year, the new 
church was completed, and on November 25, 1858, 
Bishop Carrell officiated at its dedication. 


During the next eighteen years, St. John congrega- 
tion retained the status of a mission. When the Bene- 
dictine Fathers of Covington extended their missionary 
work throughout the northern part of the Diocese, 
John’s Hill was one of the missions which Bishop Car- 
rell placed under their care. Mass was then offered 
twice a month for the congregation. 


In January, 1877, Bishop Toebbe appointed Rev- 
erend Anthony Athmann, a young priest ordained the 
previous year, as the first resident pastor. The parish 
rectory, erected at that time, consisted of a one-story 
brick structure located at the entrance of the cemetery. 
The congregation enjoyed a resident pastor until 1891. 
During the next three years it was a mission attached to 
Corpus Christi Parish, Newport. In 1894, Reverend 
Henry B. Gellenbeck was appointed pastor. 


During the pastorate of Reverend Bernard Bau- 
meister, 1895-1903, the condition of the parish property 
was much improved. Among other things, a stone wall 
was built around the property towards the Licking Pike 
and the cemetery, with stone steps leading up to the 
church and rectory. In 1900, the church was frescoed 
and a picture of St. John the Baptist was painted on 
the center of the ceiling. Father Baumeister’s suc- 
cessor, Reverend Thomas Ott, built a new parish rec- 
tory in 1907. On November 26, 1908, the Golden 
Jubilee of the erection of the present St. John Church 
was solemnly observed by the parish, under the direc- 
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tion of Reverend Charles Diemer, who had been ap- 
pointed pastor the preceding year. The stained-glass 
window over the altar was installed to commemorate 
the occasion. 

From the very beginning, the pioneer settlers had 
provided a school for the education of their children. 
On August 22, 1909, Father Diemer engaged the Sisters 
of Notre Dame of Covington to conduct the parish 
school. The first Sisters of Notre Dame at John’s Hill 
were Sisters Fabiana, Edith and Blandina. That same 
year, Forty Hours’ devotion was introduced into the 
life of the parish. 

In 1910, with the renovation of the church, stained- 
glass memorial windows were installed and an oil paint- 
ing of the Holy Family, a work of Leon Lippert, was 
presented to the parish by the artist. Within the next 
two years a more suitable residence for the Sisters was 
erected on a plot of ground adjoining the church lot. 
Through the efforts of Reverend Walter A. Freiberg, 
pastor from 1928 to 1931, an eight-acre plot of land 
in the Maple Park Subdivision was acquired for the 
future use of the parish. On July 1, 1931, Reverend 
Francis R. Mielech, the present pastor, was appointed 
to St. John’s. On Sunday, October 1, 1933, under his 
direction, the Diamond Jubilee of St. John Church was 
celebrated, Bishop Howard officiating. 

The ninety-five year old church, in which the 
parishioners worship today, is truly an historic monu- 
ment that speaks to us of the early days of the history 
of the Diocese. The parish has remained a rural con- 
gregation. The parishioners for the most part are en- 
gaged in agriculture and dairying. The size of the 
parish has remained practically the same throughout 
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its history, at times showing increase, at times decrease 
in the number of families. Today the congregation 
consists of seventy-six families. 

PASTORS: Rev. Anthony Athmann, 1877-1878; Rev. William 
Cassander, 1878-1880; Rev. Bernard Hillebrand, 1880-1882; be- 
tween 1882-1891, the pastorate was held successively by Revs. 
Anthony Meyer, Francis X. Hund, Joseph Goebbels, John Gratz, 
Charles Voellm, Joseph Moder, Charles Voellm, and Frederic 
Heising. (From 1891-1894, a mission attached to Corpus Christi 
Parish, Newport). Rev. Henry B. Gellenbeck, 1894-1895; Rev. 
Bernard Baumeister, 1895-1903; Rev. Thomas Ott, 1903-1907; 
Rev. Charles Diemer, 1907-1917; Rev. Ernest Dahlschen, 1917- 
1928; Rev. Walter A. Freiberg, 1928-1931; Very Rev. Msgr. 
Francis R. Mielech, since July 1, 1931. 


SOURCES: Wahrheitsfreund: April 15, April 22, April 29, November 
25, December 2, 1858; October 25, 1860; June 25, 1862. Diocesan 
Archives, Parish Files: “St. John Parish, John’s Hill, Ky.”; Diamond 
Jubilee Booklet, 1933. 


CHRIST THE KING PARISH 
Lexington 

Curist THE Kinc Parisu, the fourth parish to be 
established in the city of Lexington, was erected by 
Bishop Mulloy in 1945. In May of that year, Bishop 
Mulloy announced that a new parish would be erected 
in the southeastern section of Lexington to be known 
as Christ the King Parish. 


The new parish was organized by Reverend Rich- 
ard G. O’Neill, who likewise became its first resident 
pastor. A pre-fabricated building was erected at a site 
on Colony and Providence Roads, where the permanent 
church is to be built. During the time that the building 
was being made ready for use, the parish Masses were 
said at St. Catherine Academy. 
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Father O’Neill offered the first Mass in the new 
church on Sunday, May 12, 1946, twelve children of 
the parish receiving their First Holy Communion on 
the same morning. Bishop Mulloy dedicated the church 
on June 16, 1946. 

In 1949, the proposed plant for Christ the King 
Parish was announced. The parish plant was to be con- 
structed on a ten-acre site in the Chevy Chase section, 
and consist of church, rectory, Sisters’ convent, 
parish grade school and auditorium. The parish school 
was the first unit of the plant to be constructed, which 
was ready for use by September, 1951. Pending the 
completion of the new school, classes during the school 
year, 1950-1951, were held at St. Catherine Academy. 
The parish school opened on September 4, 1951, under 
the care of the Sisters of Divine Providence of Mel- 
bourne. 

Christ the King Parish at present has about two 
hundred families. 


SOURCES: The Messenger: May, 1945; June, 1946; September 21, 
1947; May 8, 1949; August 5, August 26, 1951. 


ST. PAUL PARISH 
Lexington 
St. Paut ParisH, LEXINGTON, was established in 1868, 
supplanting at that time the old St. Peter Parish. When 
Bishop Carrell appointed Reverend John H. Bekkers 
pastor of St. Peter Parish in 1863, the church in use 
had served the people of Lexington for almost thirty 
years, having been dedicated on December 3, 1837. 
This church, located on Limestone Street near St. 
Catherine Academy, had become wholly inadequate to 
meet the needs of the congregation. The pastors of 
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Lexington for a number of years had realized this, and 
the congregation had already collected about nine thou- 
sand dollars for the erection of a new and larger church, 
before the arrival of Father Bekkers. 


Father Bekkers immediately proceeded to take 
steps to erect a church more worthy of the city of 
Lexington. When first going to Lexington, on January 
7, 1864, he resided on Walnut Street in the priest’s 
residence next to St. John’s Academy. A site on Short 
Street was chosen for the new church. On August 16, 
1865, Father Bekkers moved to a house on the newly 
acquired property, next to the plot on which the church 
was to be erected. 


Work was shortly afterwards begun on the church, 
and on November 12, 1865, Bishop Carrell laid the 
cornerstone. The church was completed in 1868. The 
ceremony of dedication was performed on the Feast 
of St. Luke, October 18, 1868, by Archbishop Purcell 
of Cincinnati. Bishop John McGill of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, offered Pontifical Mass in the new church on 
that occasion. 


Father Bekkers’ pastorate at Lexington was very 
remarkable in many ways. Besides building St. Paul 
Church, he also erected a parish school; acquired ten 
acres of land for a parish cemetery; and was instru- 
mental in having St. Joseph Hospital established in 
Lexington. The development of the spiritual life of 
the parish kept pace with its material advancement. 
Benjamin Webb, after enumerating the executive ac- 
complishments of Father Bekkers in Lexington, says: 


But still more wonderful were his labors and their fruits 
in giving heavenward direction to the minds and hearts, 
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the aspirations and the hopes of those to whom he had 
been sent of God that he might lead them aright in the 
paths of virtue and religion. There was a sermon in his 
very looks, and in everything he did, that caused men to 
wish they were nearer like him. Whatever he took in 
hand, and there were no idle days in his calendar of 
time, appeared to prosper. The estranged from virtue 
and the stragglers from the fold were the particular ob- 
jects of his solicitude, and it was rarely the case that 
one of either class, hearing his voice, was proof against 
its earnest pleadings. He was equally successful as a 
propagandist of Catholic truth. In the fifty-two years 
of his residence in Louisville, the writer cannot name 
another who appeared to him to have such facility in 
this direction. His converts were many, and they re- 
mained afterwards faithful. It was the same in Lexing- 
ton, where, as is well known, he was God’s instrument 
in inducing the conversion of quite a number of persons, 
some of whom were men and women of prominence in 
the community. 


The fourteen-year pastorate of Father Bekkers at 
Lexington was closed by death, on September 12, 1878. 
He was buried in the vestibule of the main entrance of 
the church. Following the death of Father Bekkers, 
Father Thomas Major, who had been serving as assist- 
ant pastor at St. Paul Parish, took care of the parish 
temporarily until the appointment of Reverend Ferdin- 
and Brossart in the autumn of 1878. 


Father Brossart’s pastorate at St. Paul Parish con- 
tinued for ten years, until his appointment as Vicar 
General of the Diocese in 1888. Father Brossart es- 
tablished a high school for boys; he likewise erected 
the present parish rectory on the site of the old resi- 
dence. The successor to Father Brossart at Lexington 
was a scholarly priest, Reverend James P. Barry, who 
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was appointed the first irremovable rector of the parish. 
Father Barry held this pastorate until his death, on 
January 29, 1909. 


By 1909, the number of Catholics in Lexington 
had increased to such an extent that it was deemed 
necessary to erect a second parish in the city. At 
that time the new St. Peter Parish was established. The 
portion of the city lying east of and including both sides 
of Limestone Street and extending to the county lines, 
was separated from St. Paul Parish and established as 
a new parish, the present St. Peter Parish. 


In June, 1909, Reverend Libert de Waegenaere 
was appointed irremovable rector of St. Paul Parish. 
Under his direction the church property was greatly 
improved, and in 1913 the present parish school was 
erected, the cornerstone being laid in December of 
that year. The new school was dedicated in June, 1915. 
In the fall of 1933, Father de Waegenaere resigned the 
pastorate of St. Paul’s and returned to Belgium, his 
native country. 

In March, 1934, Bishop Howard appointed Rev- 
erend Joseph E. McKenna, the present pastor, to St. 
Paul Parish. On Sunday, September 26, 1943, the 
Sesqui-Centennial of Catholicity in Lexington and the 
Diamond Jubilee of St. Paul Parish were fittingly ob- 
served. 

St. Paul Parish at present has about two hundred 
and sixty families. In May, 1948, a permanent chapel 
was established at the United States Veterans’ Hospital 
in Lexington. 


PASTORS: Rev. John H. Bekkers, 1864-1878; Rev. Thomas S. 
Major, Adm., 1878; Rev. Ferdinand Brossart, 1878-1888; Rev. 
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James P. Barry, 1888-1909; Rev. Libert de Waegenaere, 1909- 
1933; Rev. John J. Walsh, Adm., October, 1933-May, 1934; Rev. 
Joseph E. McKenna, since May, 1934. 


SOURCES: Parish Archives, Diamond Jubilee Booklet, 1943; Wahrheits- 
freund, November 29, 1865. Catholic Telegraph: September 30, October 
21, 1868; April 15, May 15, 1909; May 28, 1914; February 18, April 1, 
1915; October 3, October 17, 1918. The Christian Year: December 20, 
1913; April 1, June 17, 1915. The Messenger: March 19, 1938; Sep- 
tember 19, October 4, 1943; May 9, 1948. Webb, op. cit., 332-337. 


ST. PETER PARISH 
Lexington 
Tue History or St. PeTer PartsH goes back to the 
beginning of Catholicity in eastern Kentucky. When 
the Diocese of Covington was formed, the little church 
which had been erected in 1837, was still in use. It 
was the only Catholic Church in Lexington. St. Peter 
Parish continued to exist until 1868, when it was sup- 
planted by St. Paul Parish. 


In the first years of the history of the Diocese, St. 
Peter Parish was a center of an extensive mission field. 
At that time the priests of St. Peter Parish attended 
Paris, Cynthiana, Mt. Sterling, Winchester, Richmond, 
Bethel, Boonesboro, Owingsville, Rogersville, Station 
Camp, Proctor, Carlisle, Nicholasville, Versailles and 
Iron Works. 

Reverend John Maguire was pastor of St. Peter 
Parish when the Diocese of Covington was established. 
On Sunday, August 13, 1854, during the pastorate of 
Father Francis Di Maria, a strange experience occurred 
when the entire ceiling of the church fell to the floor, 
crushing everything except the statue of Our Lady. 

After the erection of the new church in Lexington 
by Father Henry Bekkers, old St. Peter Church on 
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Limestone Street fell into general disuse, although at 
times divine services were held there. The pastors of 
St. Paul Parish, however, continued to keep St. Peter 
Church in good repair. During the pastorate of Father 
Ferdinand Brossart at St. Paul Parish, a considerable 
sum of money was spent on St. Peter Church for im- 
provements. The walls were adorned with two pictures 
of great merit, “The Guardian Angel,” which was 
placed over the sacristy door, and “The Cure of the 
Paralytic by St. Peter,’ which was hung over the main 
altar. The interior of the church received extensive 
decoration. During the pastorate of Reverend James P. 
Barry, St. Peter Church was struck by lightning, and 
the entire cupola was demolished, with the ceiling like- 
wise being greatly damaged. Father Barry rebuilt the 
cupola and repaired the ceiling. He likewise placed in 
the church life-size statues of the Sacred Heart, the 
Blessed Mother, St. Peter and St. Joseph, as well as 
two Adoring Angels. 

When Father Barry died and the parish of St. Paul 
was divided, Bishop Maes entrusted the new St. Peter 
Parish to the care of Reverend William Punch, who 
for many years had been engaged in the arduous mission 
work of the Appalachian mission area. At that time 
the obligation was placed on St. Paul Parish to con- 
tribute twenty thousand dollars to the new St. Peter 
Parish over a period of ten years. 

The old St. Peter Church was entirely redecorated 
that it might serve the new congregation, until a more 
commodious church could be built. The Stations which 
had been hung in the church seventy-two years pre- 
viously, and which had been removed to St. Catherine 
Academy while the church was not generally used, were 
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replaced. In the meantime the congregation turned its 
attention to the raising of a building fund. 


Under the direction of Father Punch, the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of St. Peter Church was observed in 1912. 
The occasion was one of the most magnificent and 
solemn Church ceremonies ever held in Lexington. The 
following year, St. Peter congregation acquired prop- 
erty for the new church. 


In September, 1927, the erection of the present St. 
Peter Church was begun. On Sunday, November 27 
of that year, Bishop Howard laid the cornerstone. The 
new church, of Romanesque style, was admirably de- 
signed to meet the needs of the parish, and conformed 
in all respects to the best tradition of Christian art. The 
church was an ornament to the historic city of Lex- 
ington. The new edifice was solemnly dedicated by 
Bishop Howard, on April 14, 1929. Father Punch con- 
tinued as pastor of St. Peter Parish until the time of 
his death, on December 13, 1933. 

The embellishing of the interior of St. Peter 
Church was undertaken by his successors. Father Jo- 
seph Klein served the parish from 1933 until his death, 
on October 27, 1940. On November 25, 1940, Right 
Reverend Monsignor Thomas B. Ennis, the present 
pastor, who had served the parish of St. Ann, West 
Covington, for the preceding twenty-three years, was 
appointed to the pastorate of St. Peter’s. 

St. Peter Parish at present has a congregation of 
about five hundred families, approximately half of the 
Catholic families of the city of Lexington. 


PASTORS: Rev. John Maguire, 1849-1853; Rev. Francis Di 
Maria, S.J., 1853-1854; Rev. Thomas R. Butler, 1854-1855; Rev. 
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Peter McMahon, 1857-1858; Rev. Herman G. Allen, 1858-1859; 
Rev. Joseph Brogard, 1859-1860; Rev. Peter Perry, 1860-1862;. 
Rev. Adrian Egglemeers, 1862-1863; Rev. John Henry Bekkers, 
1864-1868. Rev. William Punch, 1909-1933; Rev. Joseph P. 
Klein, 1933-1940; Rev. John J. Walsh, Adm., September-Novem- 
ber, 1940; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas B. Ennis, since November 25, 
1940. 


SOURCES: Covington Archives: Bishop Maes Pastoral, August 20, 1913. 
Wahrheitsfreund: May 3, 1855; May 26, 1859. Catholic Telegraph: 
April 15, 1909; December 1, December 19, 1927. The Christian Year: 
April 15, July 15, December 1, 1912; January 4, 1913. The Lexington 
Herald, December 4, 1912. The Mesenger: September 19, 1927; March 
19, 1928; April 19, 1929. 


ST. PETER CLAVER PARISH 


Lexington 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF St. Peter Claver Parish in Lex- 
ington marked the first notable advancement in behalf 
of the Colored Apostolate in the Diocese. The begin- 
ning of the present parish was made in 1887, by 
the establishment of a school in Lexington under the 
direction of the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, which 
was known as St. Paul School for the Colored Children. 


In 1896, the Negro population of the Diocese was 
estimated to be about eighty thousand, of whom only 
about one hundred and twenty were Catholic. As yet 
no church specifically for the Colored had been estab-: 
lished in the Diocese, but Catholic Negroes were freely 
admitted to all the churches of the Diocese. St. Paul 
School for the Colored in Lexington at that time had 
an enrollment of two hundred and ninety-six children, 
of whom twenty were Catholic. In his report to Arch- 
bishop Diomede Falconio, Apostolic Delegate, on Sep- 
tember 5, 1904, Bishop Maes stated that there were 
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eighty-five thousand Negroes in the Diocese, one hun- 
dred and ninety of whom were Catholics. A chapel in 
the Colored school had been dedicated in honor of St. 
Peter Claver by Bishop Maes on October 6, 1891. 


On March 14, 1907, Bishop Maes entered into an 
agreement with the Very Reverend Thomas B. Dono- 
van, Superior of St. Joseph’s Society of the Sacred 
Heart for Colored Missions, to undertake the care of 
the Colored Apostolate in the Diocese. The Josephite 
Fathers were to take charge of the Colored people of 
Lexington, and whenever circumstances should permit 
to undertake missions for the Colored people in other 
sections of the Diocese. At that time, St. Peter Claver 
Parish was established in Lexington, with Reverend 
Gustav Wiersma, S.S.J., as the first pastor. 


The Sisters of Charity of Nazareth were long 
associated with the work of the Colored Apostolate in 
Lexington, especially through the means of their school. 
Under their care, the school always enjoyed a good 
patronage. The majority of the children attending the 
school were non-Catholic. They received from the Sis- 
ters a solid Christian training and education, which 
helped them towards good citizenship and the solving 
of racial problems. When years later the school was 
discontinued, the Sisters from St. Catherine Academy 
continued to conduct summer-schools for the Colored 
children of Lexington. In 1942, under the direction of 
Bishop Howard, the Sisters of Divine Providence re- 
opened the school. In September, 1948, a Catholic 
High School was begun. 


After having worshipped for more than fifty years 
in an upstairs room of the school, the Colored Catholic 
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people of Lexington in 1947, under the direction of 
Bishop Mulloy, received a new church. On October 23, 
1947, Father Frederick Bamberger began the erection 
of the present St. Peter Claver Church, located on the 
southeast corner of Fourth and Jefferson Streets in Lex- 
ington. The new church, Gothic in design, seventy by 
thirty feet, was constructed of native stone and brick 
with Indiana limestone trimmings, offering a seating 
capacity for about two hundred and twenty persons. A 
basement suitable for social gatherings extended under 
the entire church. The completion of the church per- 
mitted the much needed expansion of the parish school, 
the space formerly occupied by the chapel being re- 
modeled into classrooms. ‘The new church was blessed 
privately by Father Bamberger and opened for divine 
services on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
December 8, 1948. The formal dedication of the church 
was performed by Bishop Mulloy, on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 13, 1949. The new St. Peter Claver Church marked 
a new milestone in the progress of the Colored Apos- 
tolate in Lexington. The parish today numbers about 
thirty families. The parish school, under the supervision 
of the Sisters of Divine Providence, has an approximate 
enrollment of eighty pupils in the elementary grades, 
with six students in the high school department. 


PASTORS: Rev. Gustav Wiersma, S.S.J.; Rev. Charles Diemer ; 
Rev. Augustine Lubadel; Rev. John T. Jobst; Rev. Edmund J. 
Corby; Rev. Joseph Deimling; Rev. John J. Walsh; Rev. Joseph. 
McKenna; Rev. William J. O’Hare; Rev. Frederick G. Bam- 
berger, since October 5, 1945. 


SOURCES: Covington Archives: Parish Files, “St. Peter Claver Parish, 
Lexington, Ky.’; Agreement between Bishop Maes and _ Josephite 
Fathers; Bishop Maes Correspondence, VIII, 266. Catholic Telegraph: 
July 10, 1890; October 8, 1891; February 20, 1896; November 29, 1917; 
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March 25, 1920. The Messenger: August 19, 1940; February 19, 1944; 
November 2, December 14, December 21, 1947; February 6, February 
13, 1949. The Christian Year: April 1, June 1, 1912. 


ST. ANDREW PARISH 


London 


St. ANDREW ParisH aT Lonpon, the county seat of 
Laurel County, includes the territory of Laurel County. 
The first notable group of Catholics coming into the 
county came in the early 1880's. At that time a number 
of Swiss settlements were made in the vicinity of 
London, with such towns as Bernstadt and East Bern- 
stadt coming into existence. 


In the early settlements at Bernstadt and East 
Bernstadt were families bearing the names of Abbuhl, 
Angst, Bertschinger, Binder, Bloesch, Blunschi, Egger, 
Fischer, Frey, Geiser, Gimmel, Haake, Heuselmann, 
Kaenzig, Keferli, Keller, Koch, Kummer, Lemp, 
Moier, Ott, Piechter, Probst, Rieser, Ruegsegger, 
Ruesch, Sahil, Schalch, Schneider, Schott, Schueppach, 
Stimemann, Straub, Troesch, Von Kaennel, Von 
Planta, Waegli, Walther and Warnecke. 


The first church erected in Laurel County was at 
East Bernstadt. In February, 1888, a two-acre lot was 
acquired on a hillside. Reverend Paul Volk built a 
small frame church, the first Mass being offered there 
on April 3, 1888. Bishop Maes blessed the church at 
East Bernstadt in honor of St. Sylvester on July 3, 1894. 
By 1937, the congregation at East Bernstadt numbered 
about eight families, consisting for the most part of the 
descendants of the Blunschi families, together with the 
Dillman, Muster, Duerr, Casteel, and Hiller families. 
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At that time Mass was being offered on the third Sun- 
day of the month at St. Sylvester Church. 

As for Bernstadt, many of the Swiss Catholic 
colonists afterwards moved from that settlement, and 
those that remained worshipped in the home of Mr. 
Hugo Haake. In 1890, Mr. Haake built a small chapel 
on his property. Right Reverend Abbot Benedict 
Menges, O.S.B., dedicated the chapel in honor of St. 
Anthony. St. Anthony congregation, as did St. Syl- 
vester congregation, originally became a mission at- 
tended from St. Boniface Parish, Jellico. In 1902, the 
mission was attached to Sacred Heart Parish, Corbin. 
As late as 1937, there were seven Catholic families at 
Bernstadt. At that time the Catholics of Bernstadt at- 
tended Mass at St. Sylvester’s at East Bernstadt, which 
had become the mission center in Laurel County. 

London, the county seat of Laurel County, had 
been established in 1825. By 1830, the town had a pop- 
ulation of about thirty. It remained a typical little 
county seat of southeastern Kentucky. Situated on the 
Louisville branch of the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road, the town showed gradual growth, and by 1870 
the population had increased to about two hundred. 
Until 1904 the Catholics at London attended Mass at 
East Bernstadt. When the Benedictine Fathers visited 
London, Mass was usually offered in the home of Mr. 
Rudolph Hanser. In 1904, Reverend Ambrose Reger, 
O.S.B., pastor of Corbin, purchased the home of a Mr. 
Fautz and remodeled it into a chapel. The congregation 
of London at that time, for the most part, was made up 
of German and Syrian farmers, consisting of about 
seven families and several single persons; namely, the 
Bendel, Jackson, Fautz, Ebner and Hanser families, and 
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two Syrian families by the name of Jowdy. After the 
erection of the St. Andrew Chapel in 1904, Mass was 
as a rule celebrated there on the third Sunday of the 
month by a Benedictine Father from Corbin. On Octo- 
ber 20, 1905, Bishop Maes dedicated the chapel at 
London under the patronage of St. Andrew. 


Shortly after the Sisters of Divine Providence had 
gone to Corbin in 1908, they began to visit London 
twice a month for the instruction of the children of 
St. Andrew Mission. The January 15, 1912 issue of 
The Christian Year carried the following news item re- 
garding St. Andrew Mission congregation at London: 

The children of St. Andrew’s Church are making great 
progress both in their Sunday school lessons as well as in 
singing, since two Sisters of Divine Providence come up 
here twice a month from Corbin, for instructions. We 
wish we had a school here, being sure it would do a 
great deal of good. The Sisters caused a great deal of 


excitement in this town, as they offer an altogether new 
spectacle. 


When the Pennington General Hospital at London 
was acquired on June 1, 1946, by the Sisters of Charity 
of Nazareth, London began to take on a new life as far 
as Catholicity was concerned. The presence of the 
Sisters in the town required the services of a resident 
chaplain, who also extended his missionary activity to 
the other missions in Laurel County. 


On July 31, 1948, Bishop Mulloy assigned a Trini- 
tarian Father, the Reverend Cletus Gillson, M.S.SS.T., 
as chaplain to Marymount Hospital. He was ap- 
pointed pastor of St. Andrew Parish, London, on May 
8, 1949, with Laurel and Clay counties as a mission 
territory under his care. 
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In June, 1950, a vacation school was conducted in 
London by the Missionary Sisters of the Most Holy 
Trinity. The following September, 1950, a parish 
school was opened under the direction of the Sisters 
of Charity of Nazareth. The school was held in a small 
frame dwelling. Twenty-two children from kinder- 
garten through the sixth grade attended St. Andrew 
Parish school the first year. On August 10, 1951, Rev- 
erend Pierce O’Connell, M.S.SS.T., was appointed 
assistant pastor to London. 


In March, 1952, the Diocese acquired the former 
D. C. Edwards homestead, which was situated in the 
center of the town, on a lot two hundred and eighty by 
four hundred feet. Plans were made to repair and 
remodel the building to include a large chapel on the 
first floor, with school rooms and a cafeteria in the 
remaining space. ‘The Catholics of London looked upon 
the new project with joy, for the congregation of sixty 
or more had been crowding into a small chapel which 
had a seating capacity for only about forty persons. 
But on May 5, 1952, a fire, of an undetermined origin, 
swept through the ten-room frame house, completely 
destroying the building and with it the immediate reali- 
zation of the parish for their new combination church 
and school. 


The London-East Bernstadt area today numbers 
about thirty-seven Catholic families. 


SOURCES: Russwurm, of. cit., 18-22; 34-35. The Christian Year: Jan- 
uary 15, 1912; March 29, 1913. The Messenger: June 11, July 23, 1950; 
May 18, 1952. Catholic Telegraph, October 19, 1905. The Missionary 
Servant, Vol. XXVI, January, 1953, pp. 51-55. 
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ST. BONIFACE PARISH 
Ludlow 

In 1870, THE CaTHOoLIc PEoPLE of Ludlow appealed 
to Bishop Toebbe for permission to erect a church in 
that community. The cornerstone for Ludlow’s first 
church was laid in 1871. The new building, a combina- 
tion church and school, was dedicated in 1872, under 
the patronage of St. Boniface. The second floor served 
as a parish church; the lower floor as a school. Not 
having sufficient priests, Bishop Toebbe was not able 
to appoint a resident pastor at that time. Accordingly, 
St. Boniface mission was attended by Franciscan 
Fathers from Cincinnati. Among the early families of 
the parish were the names of Schraemeyer, Conners- 
man, Schroeder, Dinkes, Brun, Rolfsen, Ammon, Schae- 
fer, Ramler, Borus, Meade, Leitz and Lemker. 

In 1872, Reverend Joseph Frieden was appointed 
the first resident pastor of St. Boniface Parish. The 
first baptism recorded in the parish records bears the 
date of November 17, 1872. 

St. Boniface Parish underwent notable develop- 
ment during the nineteen-year pastorate of Reverend 
Herman J. Kramer (1884-1903). On September 4, 
1890, Father Kramer introduced the Sisters of Divine 
Providence as teachers in the parish school. Three 
Sisters, Sister Mary Camille, Sister Mary and Sister 
Mary Ann, went to Ludlow to take charge of the 
school. Previous to that time, the school had been 
taught by laymen, including Frank Grousey, the first 
teacher, who was succeeded by a Mr. Alberhardy, who 
in turn had been succeeded by Mrs. Agatha Reardon. 
On September 8, 1890, the Sisters opened the school 
with an enrollment of sixty pupils. 
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The present church was likewise erected by Father 
Kramer in 1892. The cornerstone was laid by Bishop 
Maes on August 14, 1892. The following year, on the 
second Sunday of August, the new Church of St. Boni- 
face was dedicated by the Bishop. 


On July 8, 1915, after a terrific cyclone of the 
preceding night, St. Boniface Church stood in ruins. 
Catholics of neighboring parishes lent aid to the stricken 
congregation in an effort to rebuild their church. When 
repaired, the church was re-dedicated by Bishop Bros- 
sart on Sunday, August 13, 1916. The Bishop was met 
at the corporation line by an escort consisting of Knights 
of St. John and Knights of Columbus of Ludlow and 
Covington, and members of St. Boniface Parish. The 
newly decorated interior of the church showed a mark- 
ed improvement over the appearance of the former 
design. In March, 1928, St. Boniface Parish purchased 
a house and lot in the rear of the church to serve as a 
parish rectory. 


In the summer of 1931, the Sisters’ home was 

renovated. That same year, Reverend Joseph Broer- 
man began a pastorate at St. Boniface Parish, which 
extended over the next eighteen years until his resigna- 
tion on June 21, 1949. His successor, Right Reverend 
Monsignor Charles A. Towell, the present pastor, was 
formally installed in July, 1949. St. Boniface Parish 
today has about two hundred families. 
PASTORS: Rev. Joseph Frieden; Rev. Joseph Blenke; Rev. 
Caspar Ostlangenberg; Rev. Anthony M. Meyer; Rev. Bernard 
Hillebrand; Rev. Herman J. Kramer; Rev. William Cassander; 
Rev. Henry Looschelders; Rev. Anthony Goebel; Rev. Leo J. 
Streck; Rev. Joseph Broerman; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles A. 
Towell, since June 21, 1949. 
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SOURCES: Parish Archives, Monthly Bulletins: St. Boniface Parish, 
Vol. 1, No. 7, July 26, 1931; No. 8, August 30, 1931; No. 9, September 
27, 1931; No. 12, October 26, 1931. Catholic Telegraph: July 28, 1892; 
July 13, 1893; August 3, August 10, 1916. The Messenger: March 19, 
1928; July 17, 1949. 


ST. JAMES PARISH 
Ludlow 


In 1886, THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING Catholics of Ludlow, 
at that time numbering about thirty families, requested 
of Bishop Maes permission to erect a church of their 
own in the town of Ludlow. Bishop Maes assigned the 
Reverend James Kehoe, pastor of St. Ann Parish, 
West Covington, to the task of organizing the English- 
speaking residents into a congregation. Father Kehoe 
began by organizing a Society, known as the “Im- 
provement Society of St. James Church.” The follow- 
ing year, 1887, the Armory Hall on the east side of 
Carneal Street, between Elm and Oak Streets, was 
purchased and remodeled for church purposes. The 
new church was dedicated by Bishop Maes under the 
patronage of St. James, Apostle and Martyr, on Sunday, 
May 1, 1887. Until such time as a pastor could be ap- 
pointed, the congregation was to be cared for by the 
pastor of St. Ann Parish in West Covington. 

On October 1, 1887, Reverend J. Horan was ap- 
pointed the first resident pastor of the new St. James 
Parish. Father Horan’s pastorate continued until 1890, 
at which time he was succeeded by Reverend Edward 
Burke. During the five-year pastorate of Father Burke, 
the parish purchased a pastor’s residence on Oak Street. 
Also under his direction, St. James Parish school was 
established. In 1891, the parish bought the Odd 
Fellows Hall on Oak Street, which was remodeled to 
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serve as a parish school. Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 
were engaged to conduct the school, which opened 
in September, 1893. For many years the Sisters, making 
their home at La Salette, journeyed to Ludlow daily 
until arrangements were made in 1918 to secure a 
convent home for the Sisters in Ludlow. 

In 1894, Reverend Thomas N. Kehoe, a brother 
of Reverend James Kehoe who had organized the 
parish, was appointed pastor. The parish enjoyed 
extensive development during his pastorate, growing 
from a comparatively small parish to one of the fore- 
most in the Diocese. Under his direction the present 
St. James Church and St. James School building were 
erected. At the time of his death, in 1921, all parish 
property was free of debt and a fund for a new pastor’s 
residence had been begun. The cornerstone of the pres- 
ent church was laid by Bishop Maes on October 18, 
1903, and on Sunday, October 9, of the following year, 
it was solemnly dedicated by the Bishop. The erection 
of the present St. James School was begun in the 
summer of 1911. Although in use for some time, the 
school and auditorium were formally dedicated on 
March 18, 1912. 

The present pastor’s residence was erected by Rev- 
erend Thomas J. Coleman, and was ready for occu- 
pancy by June, 1922. The old rectory at that time was 
remodeled into a Sisters’ convent. Father Coleman 
likewise inaugurated the practice of an early Sunday 
morning Mass at St. James Church for the convenience 
of railroad workers. 

St. James High School was opened in 1928. Short- 
ly after his arrival as pastor of St. James’ in 1928, Rev- 
erend Clement Bocklage, singularly devoted to the cause 
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of Catholic education, realized the need of Catholic 
high school facilities in the city of Ludlow. With the 
permission of Bishop Howard, he founded St. James 
High School. This school he maintained at the cost of 
great personal sacrifice until the time of his death. As 
the growth of the school required more space, he 
moved to the upstairs of the parish rectory, and turned 
the lower floor over to the use of the high school. St. 


James High School continued in operation through 
1947. 

On February 16, 1947, Reverend Leo H. Egbring, 
the present pastor, was appointed successor to Father 
Bocklage. At present the congregation consists of two 
hundred families. 

PASTORS: Rev. J. Horan, 1887-1890; Rev. Edward A. Burke, 
1890-1894; Rev. Thomas N. Kehoe, 1894-1921; Rev. Thomas J. 


Coleman, 1921-1928; Rev. Clement J. Bocklage, 1928-1947; Rev. 
Leo H. Egbring, since February 16, 1947. 


SOURCES: Catholic Telegraph: April 28, 1887; April 20, 1891; Octo- 
ber 22, 1903; October 13, 1904; January 11, 1912. The Christian Year: 
January 15, April 1, 1912; May 17, 1913; May 13, 1915. The Messenger: 
February, 1947; May 16, June 6, 1948. 


RESURRECTION PARISH 
Lynch 
By 1913, HarLan County, situated on the waters of 
the Cumberland River, was the scene of numerous 
coal mines. Harlan County had been placed temporar- 
ily under the care of the Benedictine Fathers of Cull- 
man, Alabama, at the time that they were introduced 
into the Diocese in 1899. The first Catholic mission 
church erected in the county had been at Benham. In 
1912, Benham had become a station attended from 
Jellico. In 1913, the Wisconsin Steel Company, operat- 
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ing a large coal and coke plant at Benham, which was 
situated at the end of the new Black Mountain Rail- 
road, donated a church lot and erected a frame church 
for the Catholics working in their mines. The congre- 
gation of Benham and environs consisted mostly of 
Italians, Slavs and Hungarians. 


The little church, twenty by forty feet, had a seat- 
ing capacity of about one hundred. The altar was 
donated by the Catholic Church Extension Society. 
On October 30, 1913, Bishop Maes visited Harlan 
County and blessed the new Benham church under the 
patronage of the Blessed Mother. St. Mary Mission at 
Benham continued to be attached to the Jellico mission 
center. Mass was offered there once a month. Later, 
Father Celestine, a Benedictine Father, stationed at 
Stonega, Virginia, took charge of the mission. 


When the Lynch Coal Camp was opened in 
1917 by the United States Steel Company, Bishop 
Brossart saw the need of placing a resident priest in 
Harlan County. Thus, in October, 1917, Rev- 
erend Jerome Lawrence, O.S.B., was assigned as the 
first resident pastor in the county, with residence at 
Lynch. In 1919, Lynch and the missions of Harlan 
County were placed under the care of diocesan priests. 
That year, Reverend Alfred Hanses was appointed 
pastor of Lynch. 

Before a church was built, a chapel had been set 
up in a camp house, formerly the home of Fred Kirby. 
In 1923, Father Alfred Hanses erected the present im- 
posing church at Lynch. 

Up until the time of the introduction of the Trini- 
tarian Fathers into Harlan County by Bishop Mulloy 
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in 1948, the pastor of Lynch had served all the Catho- 
lics of Harlan County. At that time, a new parish was 
established at Harlan, the county seat, and the western 
part of Harlan County was placed under the care of the 
Trinitarian Fathers. 

In 1949, the Diocese of Gavin took charge of 
the hospital of Lynch, which had been erected in 
1925, and which was operated by the coal mining 
Company. The Sisters of Notre Dame of Covington at 
present conduct the Lynch hospital. 

In 1952, under the direction of the present pastor, 
Reverend Ambrose G. Wagner, the church underwent 
an extensive renovation. 

Resurrection Parish at present serves one hundred 
and sixty Catholic families in eastern Harlan County. 


St. Stephen Chapel 
Cumberland 

In September, 1940, Reverend Henry Hanses, 
pastor of the Church of the Resurrection at Lynch, 
obtained permission from Bishop Howard to erect a 
two-story combination chapel and school building in 
Cumberland, a town, about five miles from Lynch, 
which had a population of over four thousand. At 
that time there were sixty Catholic families in Cumber- 
land, and circumstances were such that the good of 
religion, both for adults and children, could best be 
served by such a project. 

In the latter part of September (1940), ground 
was broken for the new building. In spite of the en- 
countering of quicksand, the work proceeded steadily, 
and by the following May, 1941, an attractive two- 
story brick building, seventy-five by twenty-five feet, 
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was ready for dedication. On Sunday, May 25, 1941, 
Bishop Howard dedicated the new Cumberland chapel 
and school under the patronage of St. Stephen, proto- 
martyr. On the first floor was a chapel, large enough to 
seat about one hundred and fifty persons, and also the 
living quarters for three Sisters. The second floor, ar- 
ranged for school quarters, consisted of two standard- 
size classrooms. 


The new St. Stephen School was staffed by the 
Sisters of Divine Providence. This school was the sec- 
ond permanent school erected in the southern half of 
the Diocese, the other being St. Camillus Academy 
opened by the same Sisters in Corbin a quarter of a 
century previously. 


Since its inception in 1941, St. Stephen congrega- 
tion has been under the care of the pastor of Lynch, 


Mass being offered in the chapel every Sunday. 
PASTORS: Rev. Jerome Lawrence, O.S.B., 1917-1919; Rev. 
Alfred Hanses, 1919-1928; Rev. Henry Hanses, 1928-1945; Rev. 
Ambrose G. Wagner, since August 14, 1945. 


SOURCES: The Christian Year: November 1, 1912; January 25, 1913. 
Catholic Telegraph, October 30, 1913. The Messenger: September 19, 
1940; May 19, 1941; December 6, 1950; November 19, 1952. Covington 
Archives: Pastoral Letter of Bishop Maes, August 20, 1913; Parish Files, 
“Resurrection Parish, Lynch.” 


ST. ANN PARISH 
Manchester 
THE RECENTINDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT in Clay County 
presented the Church with the opportunity of extending 
the frontier of Catholicity into a county, wherein for- 
merly few Catholics had been known to dwell. When 
Clay County was attached to St. Andrew Parish, Lon- 
don, in 1949, Reverend Cletus Gillson, M.S.SS.T., be- 
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gan to visit Manchester, the county seat. Clay County, 
with an area of four hundred and seventy-eight square 
miles, lies on the South Fork of the Kentucky River. 


In April, 1952, Reverend Pierce O’Connell, M. S. 
SS.T., who had been serving as assistant pastor at 
London since August 10, 1951, opened a mission 
station in Manchester. On February 10, 1952, Father 
O’Connell offered Mass in the home of Conley Hensley. 
Attending the first Mass in Manchester, along with the 
Catholics of the town, were two Sisters from London, 
Sister Mary Angeline of Marymount Hospital, and 
Sister Rosine, a teacher of St. Andrew Parish school. 
From that time the Hensley home became a mission 
station, where Mass was offered every Sunday. On 
June 21, 1952, Father O’Connell was placed in charge 
of Clay County, taking up residence in Manchester. 
The new parish at Manchester has been named in 
honor of St. Ann. 


SOURCES: The Messenger, March 9, 1952. The Catholic Missionary, 
Vol. XXVI, January, 1953. 


ST. ROSE OF LIMA PARISH 
Mayslick 


In THE Earty History of Kentucky, the present site 
of Mayslick, lying on the buffalo trail leading out from 
Limestone to the Lower Blue Licks, was known as 
May’s Spring, with its large spring less than a hundred 
yards from the village. By the close of Bishop Carrell’s 


episcopate, Mayslick had a population of about two 
hundred. 


When a resident pastor was stationed at St. Patrick 
Parish, Maysville, in 1847, the Catholics at near-by 
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Mayslick began to receive regular care from the pastor 
of Maysville. 


Reverend John M. Mackey was among the early 
missionaries who attended Mayslick, prior to the ap- 
pointment of its first resident pastor. He had spent his 
youth in Mason County, being a member of St. Patrick 
Parish at Maysville. He served the missions of the 
Diocese of Covington until 1868, at which time he went 
to the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. Father Mackey died 
on January 15, 1908, at Cincinnati. 


The early history of the Church at Mayslick 
centers around Reverend John Hickey, who shortly 
after his ordination in 1864 became the first resident 
pastor. That was his first and only appointment. He 
remained pastor of Mayslick for thirty-nine years, until 
his death on August 18, 1902. 


Father Hickey made his home on a farm at Mill 
Creek, situated along the Paris-Maysville Division of 
the L. & N. Railroad, about five miles from Mayslick. 
From his home he travelled over an extensive mission 
territory in the northeastern part of the Diocese. Be- 
sides the pastorate at Mayslick, he also attended Flem- 
ingsburg in Fleming County, Carlisle in Nicholas 
County, and the Catholics scattered through Lewis and 
other neighboring counties. Father Hickey was a priest 
with a kindly and frank disposition. He was sincerely 
beloved by all who knew him. Father Hickey offered 
Mass at the Mackey’s home before obtaining a church 
in the town. 

In 1867, Father Hickey purchased a Methodist 
church at Mayslick, which was remodeled for his parish 
church. The new church was dedicated on July 5, 1868, 
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under the patronage of St. Rose of Lima, the first canon- 
ized Saint of the Americas. Very Reverend James M. 
Lancaster performed the dedicatory ceremonies. It was 
a memorable occasion for the Catholics of Mayslick and 
the surrounding counties. The choir of St. Patrick Par- 
ish of Maysville sang the Mass, which was celebrated by 
Reverend John M. Mackey, assisted by Father John 
Hickey and Father John B. Glorieux, pastor of Mays- 
ville. Eighteen years later, a new church at Mayslick 
was dedicated on September 12, 1886. 


After the death of Father John Hickey, Reverend 
Eugene M. DeBruyn was named pastor of St. Rose of 
Lima Parish, in September, 1902. Father DeBruyn re- 
mained at Mayslick until 1908. The present rectory 
was built in 1902 by Father DeBruyn, who was the 
first priest to reside in the town of Mayslick. 


During his pastorate (1928-1946), Father Declan 
Carroll distinguished himself as an able administrator, 
by paying off a large debt and keeping the parish on an 


even financial level during the depression years of the 
1930's. 


Among the vocations to the Priesthood from the 
Mayslick parish was the Most Reverend John J. Col- 
lins, S.J., Titular Bishop of Antiphellos and Vicar- 
Apostolic of Jamaica. Before being elevated to the epis- 
copacy, he was the president of Fordham University, 
being a member of the Eastern Province of the Jesuits. 
He was the first American Catholic Bishop to govern 
the Vicariate Apostolic of Jamaica, which formerly had 
been under the jurisdiction of English Prelates. Bishop 
Collins died in New York on November 30, 1934. 


St. Rose of Lima Parish is an outstanding rural 
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parish of the Diocese. At present it has a-congregation 
of about fifty families. 

PASTORS: Rev. John Hickey, 1864-1902; Rev. Eugene M. De- 
Bruyn, 1902-1908; Rev. John P. Cavanaugh, 1908-1918; Rev. 
Edward B. Rohrer, 1918-1928; Rev. Carl A. Fischer, pro tem., 
June-August, 1928; Rev. Declan F. Carroll, 1928-1946; Rev. 
Earl E. Bauer, 1946-1951; Rev. Paul J. Brinker, since July 13, 
bakes 


SOURCES: Diocesan Archives: Parish Files, “St. Rose of Lima Parish, 
Mayslick, Ky.” Catholic Telegraph: July 15, 1868; September 2, 1886; 
September 25, 1902; August 17, 1916. The Messenger: October 19, 
1935; June 8, July 13, August 10, 1947; January 4, 1948. 


ST. PATRICK PARISH 
Maysville 
WHEN THE DiocESE oF CovINGTON was established in 
1853, Reverend John McSweeney was pastor of St. 
Patrick Parish, at Maysville. 

On March 25, 1854, Bishop Carrell, accompanied 
by Father Francis Di Maria, S.J., made his first visit 
to St. Patrick Parish, to administer the Sacrament of 
Confirmation on the Feast of the Annunciation. Father 
McSweeney had prepared large First Communion and 
Confirmation classes for the occasion. Nearly a 
hundred children made their First Communion at the 
early Mass. In the afternoon, the Bishop confirmed 
one hundred and eighty persons. 

After Father McSweeney’s departure from the 
Diocese in 1857, the Maysville congregation was at- 
tended from the Cathedral in Covington, until No- 
vember of that year. In November, 1857, Reverend 
Peter McMahon was appointed pastor, remaining in 
Maysville for about a year. He was succeeded by Rev- 
erend Joseph Brogard, whose pastorate continued until 
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1860. In 1860, Father Lambert Young served the 
parish for a short time. On December 30, 1860, Father 
Peter McMahon was re-assigned to Maysville, remain- 
ing until January, 1867. 

In the 1860’s, St. Patrick Parish school was estab- 
lished with classes in the pastoral residence. In 1864, 
property was acquired on the north side of Third 
Street to serve as a convent for a community of 
Visitation Nuns. On July 6, 1864, Bishop Carrell 
canonically established the Community of the Sisters 
of the Visitation at Maysville. At that time a parish 
school for the boys was conducted in the basement of 
the church. During the first half of 1867, Reverend 
John B. Glorieux and Reverend George S. Kertson, 
held temporary appointments at Maysville. In July, 
1867, Father Glorieux became the resident pastor, and 
continued as such until his death in 1895. On October 
30, 1885, permission was given to begin a school at 
Washington, Kentucky. Bishop Maes dedicated the 
new St. Mary Hall and School there on September 1, 
1889. 

The successor of Father Glorieux, Reverend A. T. 
Ennis, held the pastorate of St. Patrick’s for five years 
until his resignation in April, 1901. At that time, Rev- 
erend Patrick M. Jones was appointed pastor of Mays- 
ville. 

When Father Jones assumed the duties of pastor, 
on April 7, 1901, he found a large church debt and the 
church properties in a rather deplorable condition. 
Father Jones, in his characteristic way, at once grasped 
the situation and determined to make Maysville a thriv- 
ing center of Catholicity. His pastorate marks a new 
era in the history of the congregation. 
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The Sisters of the Visitation had left Maysville in 
1899. The first endeavor of Father Jones was to es- 
tablish a free parish school, which, with the permission 
of Bishop Maes, he placed under the care of the Sisters 
of Loretto. Six Sisters of the famous Kentucky teach- 
ing Order went to Maysville and took charge of the 
school. No child was excluded from the school because 
of religious belief. St. Patrick Parish school offered 
the community an outstanding service, which was more 
than once acknowledged by the city officials. In 1916, 
the school accommodated about three hundred pupils. 
That year, the Sisters of St. Francis succeeded the 
Sisters of Loretto in the parish school. 

Within the first year of his pastorate, Father Jones 
had erected a suitable parish residence. The parish 
cemetery at Washington, which had been purchased in 
1853, was enlarged to twenty-one acres, and was trans- 
formed into one of the most worthy burial grounds of 
the South. He likewise purchased a spacious home on 
East Fourth Street to serve as a convent for the Sisters, 
which became known as “Loretto Heights.” 

The outstanding feature of the development of 
the parish, during the administration of Father Jones, 
was the erection of the present beautiful church, which 
was the realization of a hope long cherished by the 
people of Maysville, who for twenty years had felt the 
need of a more worthy church. To make way for the 
erection of the new church, Father Jones found it neces- 
sary to remove the old pastoral residence. He undertook 
to erect a hundred thousand dollar church building. 
The plans were his own. Every stone, brick and article 
of furnishings were subjected to his own personal 
inspection. In the fund-raising drives, he set the ex- 
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ample for his congregation, and out of his own meager 
purse, he was the very first and the most generous con- 
tributor. 


On the southeast corner of Third and Limestone 
Streets, just north of the old St. Patrick Church, arose a 
stately church, with majestic towers, predominantly 
Gothic in architecture, but somewhat modified by the 
cruciform feature characteristic of the Romanesque 
style. The new church had a seating capacity of twelve 
hundred. Three vaulted front portals at the north en- 
trance and a large one on the west formed the outside 
ingress to the vestibule. 


When the new parish church was nearing com- 
pletion, the furnishings of the old church were moved 
to the new building, and the old St. Patrick Church was 
torn down to make room for the erection of the sanc- 
tuary of the new edifice. The first Mass was offered 
in the new church on Sunday, April 25, 1909. With the 
erasing of the old church there passed an historic land- 
mark in Maysville. Many parishioners beheld with re- 
gret the razing of the venerable old structure, which 
harbored fond memories of the past half century. 


The dedication of the new St. Patrick Church 
took place on Sunday, June 26, 1910. Amid 
impressive ceremonies, Bishop Maes solemnly dedicated 
the church. The celebration included a large First 
Communion class, the conferring of Confirmation and 
the dedication of the church, which stood as an orna- 
ment in the community. 


In 1926, a frame building was obtained two doors 
north of the school to serve as a parish high school. 
Father Jones’ pastorate at Maysville continued until 
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his death, on January 24, 1929. At that time, Reverend 
Joseph A. O’Dwyer, who had been assistant pastor at 
Maysville since 1912, became administrator of the 
parish for about a year, until April, 1930, when he was 
appointed pastor of Good Shepherd Parish at Frank- 
fort. The organizing of St. Patrick High School had 
largely been due to his efforts and management. 


In 1930, Reverend Edward B. Rohrer became 
pastor of Maysville. Father Rohrer carried the pro- 
gram of secondary education a step forward. In 1940, 
he acquired the “Bettie Young property,” situated be- 
tween the grade and high school buildings, and he like- 
wise erected a parish hall. Father Rohrer’s pastorate 
was cut short by his unexpected death on January 29, 
1941. 


On February 8, 1941, Reverend Leo B. Casey, the 
present pastor, was appointed to Maysville. Material 
achievements of his pastorate include the acquisition of 
more church property, the realization of the much 
needed decoration of the interior of the church, and the 
building of a new school. When the church was built, 
only the sanctuary had been decorated. In 1947, Father 
Casey undertook to decorate the interior of the entire 
church, enhancing the beauty of the massive interior 
with Gothic motifs in Renaissance tones. The art work 
of the church was restored to its original beauty by Leo 
Mirabile, a Louisville artist. Likewise in December, 
1947, under the direction of Father Casey, St. Patrick 
Parish observed the Centenary of the founding of the 
parish. 


In December, 1947, plans were made for the con- 
struction of the present new St. Patrick School on the 
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site of the old school building. The cornerstone of the 
new school was blessed by Bishop Mulloy on July 22, 
1948. St. Patrick Parish school was dedicated on Sun- 
day, October 2, 1949. The dedicatory service concluded 
the observance of Catholic Action Day for St. Patrick 
Parish and neighboring parishes. 


Chapel of the Infant Jesus 
Morehead 

The mission at Morehead is at present attended 
from St. Patrick Parish by Reverend Eugene P. Wag- 
ner. Morehead had formerly been attached to St. Pat- 
rick Parish at Mt. Sterling. In 1881, Reverend Patrick 
M. Jones, pastor of Mt. Sterling, opened a station 
at Morehead, the county seat of Rowan County. From 
that time, until recent years, Morehead continued as a 
station attached to Mt. Sterling. 


By 1940, the increased Catholic enrollment at 
Morehead Teachers’ College had created a need for 
more convenient spiritual accommodations. At that 
time, Bishop Howard appointed Reverend John Danz, 
pastor of St. Charles Church, Flemingsburg, to say 
Mass regularly at Morehead. The use of the Mills 
Theatre was graciously offered for the Catholic services. 
A United States Navy war-time electrical-training 
school established at Morehead also brought a number 
of Catholics to the town. Following the closing of this 
school, the Catholics rented a hall for church purposes 
and Mass was said at Morehead on two Sundays a 
month, an arrangement which was continued until 
January, 1946. 

In the meantime, the care of the Morehead con- 
gregation was transferred from the pastor of Flemings- 
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burg to the pastor of Mt. Sterling, Reverend William 
Gockel being pastor of Mt. Sterling at that time. Father 
Gockel made some preliminary arrangements for the 
building of a permanent chapel at Morehead, but ill- 
ness caused him to seek a sick-leave from Mt. Sterling 
before the project was begun. 


In 1946, Father Gockel’s successor at Mt. Sterling, 
Reverend August Muench, established a chapel at 
Morehead, which was dedicated under the title of the 
Infant Jesus. The chapel was formally opened with 
Midnight Mass on Christmas, 1946. In 1947, Reverend 
Eugene P. Wagner, a newly ordained priest, was sta- 
tioned at Mt. Sterling with the care of the mission at 
Morehead. When Father Wagner was transferred to 
the assistant-pastorate of St. Patrick Parish, Maysville, 
on March 13, 1948, the Morehead mission was attach- 
ed to St. Patrick Parish, Maysville. 


PASTORS: Rev. John Joyce, 1847-1852; Rev. John F. Mc- 
Sweeney, 1852-1857; Rev. Peter McMahon, 1857-1858; Rev. 
Joseph N. Brogard, 1858-1860; Rev. Lambert Young, 1860; Rev. 
Peter McMahon, 1860-1867; Rev. John B. Glorieux, 1867-1895; 
Rev. Adolph T. Ennis, 1895-1901; Rev. Patrick M. Jones, 1901- 
1929; Rev. Joseph A. O’Dwyer, 1929-1930; Rev. Edward B. 
Rohrer, 1930-1941; Rev. Leo B. Casey, since February 8, 1941. 


SOURCES: Parish Archives: Centennial Booklet, 1947. Wahrheits- 
freund, April 6, 1854. The Messenger: February 19, 1929; November 19, 
1942; March 19, 1943; May 11, November 30, 1947; April 1, 1948; 
October 9, 1949. Catholic Telegraph and Advocate, May 4, 1850. Cath- 
olic Telegraph: October 16, 1885; August 15, September 12, 1889; 
August 15, November 14, 1901; June 30, 1910; April 27, November 16, 
1911. Daily Public Ledger (Maysville): April 12, April 24, 1909; June 
25, 1910. Washington Semi-Annual, Vol. I, No. 1, Washington, Ky., 
June 15, 1889. 
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ST. PHILIP PARISH 
Melbourne 


Prior To 1896, MELBOURNE and its vicinity were a part 
of St. Joseph Parish at Four Mile. At that time the 
Catholics of the Melbourne area proposed to build a 
church of their own at Melbourne, with the intention 
of eventually separating from St. Joseph Parish. The 
proposal of the Melbourne people received the ap- 
proval of Bishop Maes, and the church was begun 
under the direction of Reverend Joseph Haustermann. 
On November 8, 1908, the cornerstone was laid by 
Very Reverend Ferdinand Brossart, V.G. During the 
pastorate of Father Haustermann at Four Mile, the 
construction of the church at Melbourne went forward, 
but it was not brought to completion at that time and 
could not be opened for divine services. As the congre- 
gation at Melbourne was already heavily in debt, 
Bishop Maes directed that no additional indebtedness 
was to be incurred at that time. 


Father Haustermann’s successor at Four Mile, 
Reverend Charles Woeste, took up the matter of com- 
pleting the Melbourne church. Likewise in September, 
1909, a parish school was opened. In the autumn of 
1909 and the spring of 1910, voluntary contributions 
were solicited for the interior church furnishings, and 
the church was completed. On May 16, 1910, Bishop 
Maes solemnly dedicated the new church under the 
patronage of St. Philip. At that time the St. Philip 
congregation became an independent parish. 


The latest addition to the parish plant was a rec- 
reation hall, erected under the direction of Reverend 
Francis B. Donnelly. The cornerstone was laid by 
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Bishop Mulloy on July 5, 1948. The new hall, a two- 
story brick and concrete structure, situated at the rear 
of the school building as an addition, serves as a parish 
auditorium and recreation center. Also in 1948, the 
parish purchased the property opposite the church for 
an athletic field and parking lot. 


St. Philip Parish at present has a congregation of 
ninety families. 


PASTORS: Rev. Charles F. Rolfes, 1910-1911; Rev. Raymond 
Weckel, 1911-1925; Rev. Gerhard H. Geisen, Adm., July-Oc- 
tober, 1924; Rev. Charles P. Diemer, 1925-1944; Rev. Hugh J. 
Milligan, Adm., 1944-1945; Rev. Francis B. Donnelly, since 
August 25, 1945. 


SOURCES: Covington Archives, Parish Files: “St. Philip Parish, Mel- 
bourne, Ky.” Catholic Telegraph: November 12, 1908; October 21, 1909; 
May 19, 1910. The Christian Year, June 15, 1912. The Messenger: 
November 2, 1947; July 4, 1948; March 13, 1949. 


ST. JULIAN PARISH 
Middlesboro 


As Earty As 1887 the tents of engineers and geologists 
could be seen in the vicinity of Cumberland Gap, the 
site of the entrance of the once famous Wilderness 
Road into Kentucky. These engineers were in the em- 
ployment of an English Syndicate, “The American As- 
sociation Limited,’ which had purchased eighty-six 
thousand acres of land at Cumberland Gap. Active con- 
struction was under way in the large basin by 1889. 
An ideal city of the future was being laid out. Streets 
of magnificent width were chartered and surveyed. 
The streets and avenues were given English names. 
Middlesboro was expected to become another Pitts- 
burgh. 
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The Syndicate donated a lot to be used for a 
Catholic church. Work on the church was begun in 
September of 1889, a frame structure being erected at 
that time. The present St. Julian Church, a brick struc- 
ture, was erected by Reverend Patrick M. Jones in 
1892, supplanting this first frame building. In the be- 
ginning St. Julian congregation enjoyed the most prom- 
ising prospects. Middlesboro had been erected on a 
large scale, on the assumption that there were plentiful 
iron and coal resources in the vicinity. The iron ore 
supply proved to be below expectation. And thus St. 
Julian Parish did not realize its expected growth. 


The first Mass was said in the original frame 
church in May of 1890 by Reverend Francis T. 
Marron of Knoxville, Tennessee. Shortly afterwards, 
Bishop Maes appointed Reverend Theophilus Nyssen 
as the first resident pastor. In 1892, Father Nyssen was 
succeeded by Reverend Patrick M. Jones. Father Jones 
and the congregation immediately began to look for a 
more centrally located church site. 


In a letter to Bishop Maes, dated April 10, 1892, 
Father Jones wrote: 


We are now located in the Gorman Block in a hall. 
We had a fair number at Mass this morning, few non- 
Catholics among the number. In a short time I hope to 
be able to give you an intelligent account of the pros- 
pects. At present I am in a deal with the Land Co. for 
the very best church site in town. I am so endeavoring 
as that it must not cost a cent of money. I will report 
progress to you as soon as I hear from them. 


Father Jones was successful in prevailing upon the 
Town Company to accept the original lot and building 
for the present church property. With the aid of the 
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town’s fire engine, he had the land drained and made 
suitable for a building site. 

In the meantime, the altar was moved from the 
original frame church on Tenth Street to a room in 
the Gorman building where the Middlesboro Hotel 
now stands. For about a year, while the new building 
was under construction, Mass was celebrated in the 
Gorman building. During the first three years, the 
parish had about two hundred communicants. But in 
1895, with the collapse of the English Syndicate, which 
had founded the town, the congregation diminished 
proportionately with the population of the town, which 
had fallen from ten thousand to four thousand inhabit- 
ants. The following years meant a hard struggle for 
the congregation in order to be able to maintain the 
church. After the transfer of Father Jones in 1894, 
the parish continued under the care of diocesan priests 
until 1899, when the Benedictine Fathers of Cullman, 
Alabama, were given charge of the southern part of 
the Diocese. During that time, the pastorates of resident 
priests were intermittent. Reverend William Cassander 
went to Middlesboro at intervals to care for the needs 
of the congregation. In the first part of 1899, Bishop 
Maes visited Middlesboro considering the prospect of 
establishing a hospital. 

The first Benedictine Father assigned to Middles- 
boro in 1899 was the Reverend Giles Schuelckers, O. 
S.B., and since that time the parish has been under the 
care of the Benedictine Fathers. The pastorate of 
Father Fidelis Meierl, O.S.B. (1934-1939), is memor- 
able for the numerous improvements made on the 
church property. The interior of the church was re- 
decorated, new windows and pews were installed, and 
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an adequate heating system was provided. Under his 
direction, a building was constructed on the church 
property to serve as a parish recreation hall. 


The Golden Jubilee of St. Julian Church was ob- 
served on October 11, 1942, under the direction of 
Reverend Joseph Stangl, O.S.B., whose pastorate ex- 
tended from 1939 to 1949. On that occasion, the parish 
comprised of about sixty families, being about the same 
size as it was in the early 1890’s. At that time also the 
pastor of St. Julian Parish attended the congregations 
at Pineville and at Balkan. 


During the summer of 1947, a vacation school was 
conducted at St. Julian Parish by the Sisters of Divine 
Providence—Sister Frances Grace, C.D.P., Sister Mary 
Rose, C.D.P., and Sister Marie Angeline, C.D.P. In 
the autumn of 1947, the Sisters of Divine Providence 
opened a parish school. ‘The new parish school, estab- 
lished under the direction of Father Joseph Stangl, 
O.S.B., was housed in the renovated parish hall. Fifty 
children enrolled in September of 1947. 


St. Julian Parish today has about fifty-five families. 


PASTORS: Rev. Theophilus Nyssen, 1891-1892; Rev. Patrick 
Jones, 1892-1894; Rev. Giles Schuelckers, O.S.B., Rev. Vincent 
Haegele, O.S.B., Rev. Alphonse Klug, O.S.B., 1903-1907; Rev. 
Augustine Palm, O.S.B., 1907-1922; Rev. William Geis, O.S.B., 
1922-1934; Rev. Fidelis Meierl, O.S.B., 1934-1939; Rev. Joseph 
Stangl, O.S.B., 1939-1949; Rev. Kevin Cronin, O.S.B., since June 
12, 1949. 


SOURCES: Covington Archives, Parish Files: “St. Julian Parish, Mid- 
dlesboro, Ky.” Catholic Telegraph: March 3, 1899; October 31, Decem- 
ber 5, 1901. The Messenger: September 19, 1927; September 19, Octo- 
ber 6, 1942; January 6, 1943; August 10, September 21, September 28, 
1947; January 6, 1952. 
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ASSUMPTION OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY PARISH 


Morning View 


Tue First Cuurcu in the vicinity of Morning View 
was situated on the Kentucky Central Railroad at a 
site known as Mullins Station. The church was origin- 
ally known as St. Benedict Church, and was visited 
monthly by Benedictine Fathers of St. Joseph Priory, 
Covington, until the beginning of May, 1873. The first 
baptism of record at Morning View is dated December 
25, 1869, and was administered by Reverend Aemilian 
Wendel, O.S.B. 

The church had been built under the direction of 
Father Aemilian. The last of the Benedictine Fathers 
to attend the mission was Reverend Gabriel Guerster, 
O.S.B. In 1873, diocesan priests were placed in charge 
of the congregation, Reverend Charles Excel, formerly 
the pastor of Augusta, being appointed as the first resi- 
dent pastor on June 15, 1873. By the first of August, 
1873, Father Excel had built a parish house and was 
making plans for a parish school. Father Excel’s pas- 
torate continued until 1874. 

The church continued to be known as St. Benedict 
Church until 1886, when a new church was built and 
dedicated under the title of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. In 1887, the Assumption Parish 
school was established, and continued in existence un- 
til 1901. 

In 1914, the congregation took under consideration 
the erection of a new church near the Morning View 
Railroad Station. A farm was acquired, and the same 
year Reverend Joseph Haustermann moved from 
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the priest’s house at the old site into the more suitable 
home on the farm which had been recently obtained. 
The present Assumption Church was then built, and 
the adjoining parish cemetery laid off. In December, 
1917, during the pastorate of Father Henry Gellenbeck, 
the priest’s house was destroyed by fire. The present 
two-story frame residence was thereafter erected. Until 
the new home was ready for occupancy, Father Gellen- 
beck took up residence at St. Elizabeth Hospital. 


Among the pastors who have served Assumption 
Parish at Morning View, the pastorates of Reverend 
Joseph Meiwes and of Reverend Henry Gellenbeck 
have been the longest, each extending over a period 
of about twenty years. 


Assumption Parish at Morning View, a typical 
rural parish, at present has about seventy families. 


St. Matthew Mission 
White Villa 

The establishing of the church at White Villa 
was brought about through the efforts of William T. 
Hohnhorst, Ben Eilerman, and F. D. Anthe. These men 
conceived the idea of having the church built, and made 
the necessary contacts with the various donors, who 
contributed the necessary money, materials, and labor 
for its erection. It was the original plan that this church 
would be erected on the grounds of the White Villa 
Club. However, J. M. Armstrong, at that time the 
owner and operator of Kenton Lakes, requested that 
it be built between White Villa and Kenton Lakes, so 
that it would also benefit the Catholics who spent week- 
ends at his fishing grounds. 
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The cornerstone of the church was laid by Bishop 
Maes in 1908. The church was dedicated on June 9, 
1909, by Bishop Maes, under the patronage of St. 
Matthew. 


St. Matthew Mission was attached to Assumption: 
Parish at Morning View. The first priest to serve this 
mission church was Reverend Joseph Haustermann, 
pastor of Morning View from 1909 to 1915. 

Although previously regarded merely as a summer 

chapel, at present Father Aloysius L. Griesinger offers 
Sunday Mass at St. Matthew Mission throughout the 
entire year. 
PASTORS: Benedictine Fathers up to 1873; Rev. Charles Excel, 
1873-1874; Rev. Joseph Jaspers, 1874-1877; Rev. Frederic Hei- 
sing, 1878-1881; Rev. Bernard P. Teutenberg, August-September, 
1881; Rev. Joseph Meiwes, 1881-1901; Rev. Thomas B. Ott, 
1901-1902; Rev. Wendelin Goehrig, 1902-1905; Rev. Frederick 
Bocklage, 1906-1907; Rev. George Kaufman, 1907-1909; Rev. 
William Wenzel, August-November, 1909; Rev. Joseph Hauster- 
mann, 1909-1915; Rev. Henry Gellenbeck, 1916-1936; Rev. 
William H. Gockel, 1936-1941; Rev. Francis B. Donnelly, 1941- 
1945; Rev. Aloysius L. Griesinger, since September 2, 1945. 


SOURCES: Covington Archives, Parish Files: “Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary Parish, Morning View, Ky.” Catholic Directories,. 
1870 ff. Catholic Telegraph: August 7, 1873; May 5, 1881; June 10, 
1909; August 22, 1918. The Christian Year, March 14, 1914. 


ST. PATRICK PARISH 
Mt. Sterling 


St. Patrick ParisH, Mt. STERLING, includes Mont- 
gomery County, with Bath and Menifee counties as a 
mission area. In the early history of the Diocese, sta- 
tions were attended at Olympia, Bethel, Sharpsburg 
and Owingsville in Bath County. Near Owingsville 
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stood the old Slate Creek Furnace, a pioneer furnace of 
the iron industry west of the Alleghenies. Today both 
Bath and Menifee counties are churchless and priest- 
less counties. 

The first records found at Mt. Sterling were re- 
corded by Father John Force who had charge of Mt. 
Sterling, Winchester, Paris, Cynthiana, Falmouth, In- 
dependence, Florence, Carlisle and other stations. The 
first baptismal record at Mt. Sterling bears the date of 
May 9, 1856. In the early history of the Diocese, the 
scattered Catholics of this section were attended by 
self-sacrificing missionaries, who spent much of their 
time in the saddle, going about from place to place, 
preaching, catechising, administering the Sacraments, 
and offering Mass. 


Father Herman G. Allen succeeded Father Force, 
covering much of the same territory until 1859. Be- 
tween 1859 and 1864, the names of Fathers Peter 
McMahon, Patrick Fitzmaurice, Charles Hone, P. C. 
Call (a Dominican Father), Eberhard H. Brandts; and 
John Mackey are found on the church records. The 
first temporary chapel at Mt. Sterling was erected by 
Reverend Charles Hone in 1860. The Mt. Sterling 
parish-record books contain many valuable records of 
the early years of a number of parishes in the central 
part of the Diocese. These records show as many as two 
hundred baptismal entries a year. An example is as 
follows: 


Station Camp, Estill Co. August 30, 1857. 

I have baptized solemnly, on the 30th of August, 
1857, Mary Eschraft, wife of Wm. Hayden Durbin, old 
27 years; Francis de Sales, old 11 years; James, old 2 
yr.; John William, born on the 3rd of Feb., 1857; and 
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Anne, old 7 years; lawful children of William Hayden 
Durbin & Mary Eschraft. Sponsors for all John B. 
Higsdon & May I. Higsdon. 

HH. G, Allen. 

In 1864, Father Lambert D. Willie visited Mt. 
Sterling, usually offering Mass in the courthouse. At 
that time, the number of Catholics at Mt. Sterling were 
increasing, and Father Willie undertook to establish a 
permanent place of worship. A house and lot were pur- 
chased on East Main Street, next to the site where the 
Baumont Hotel was later erected. This remained the 
place of worship until the present church site was pur- 
chased. Among the early Catholics at Mt. Sterling were 
families having the names of Kelly, Kane, Shannon, 
Looney, MulQuiney, Gibbons, Clarke, King, O’Connell 
and Corbett. 

After the coming of Father Thomas Moore in 
1870, steps were taken to erect a more suitable church 
building. A new site was desired, and accordingly at 
that time the property, on which the present church is 
located, was bought. The old church property was then 
sold, and in 1872 the foundation for a new church was 
begun. A plot of three acres of land situated on the 
Maysville Pike was likewise secured to serve as a parish 
cemetery. But because of meager means, the little con- 
gregation, at that time, could not proceed with the 
erection of the superstructure of the church. Father 
Moore continued as pastor until 1875. He also attended 
Winchester as a mission during that time. 

From 1876 to 1881, Father Augustus Lambelin 
had charge of the parish. He continued the work of col- 
lecting funds for the new church. In March of 1881, 
Bishop Toebbe appointed Reverend Patrick M. Jones 
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pastor of Mt. Sterling, with the care of the mission at 
Winchester. Father Jones immediately began the erec- 
tion of the church. Under his guidance the Catholics 
of Mt. Sterling were soon to enjoy a beautiful brick 
church. The new church, a red brick structure, of 
Gothic design and with stained-glass windows, was 
solemnly dedicated by Bishop Toebbe on September 
10, 1882, under the patronage of St. Patrick. A large 
crowd from Covington, Cynthiana, Paris, Lexington 
and Winchester attended the dedication of Mt. Ster- 
ling’s new church. 

Father Jones then turned his attention to the 
erection of a suitable rectory on property adjoining the 
church. He continued as pastor of Mt. Sterling until 
1899. The congregation at that time consisted of about 
fifty families. Under succeeding pastors, new improve- 
ments were made on the church property. During the 
pastorate of Father Thomas J. McCaffrey, classes for 
the children of the parish were conducted in the rectory. 
For many years, the parish had felt the need of a 
Catholic school. 

In 1952, Reverend Paul Brophy brought this long- 
hoped-for project to a realization. In May of that 
year, the Davis Turley property, situated directly 
behind the present church property, facing on North 
Sycamore Street, was purchased by the congregation. 
The former parish rectory was converted into St. Pat- 
rick School, consisting of two classrooms and living 
quarters for the Sisters. A house on the newly acquired 
property was converted into the parish rectory. In 
September of 1952, the new parish school was opened 
with an enrollment of forty-one children, under the 
care of the Sisters of Divine Providence, with Sister 
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Mary Imelda, Principal and teacher of the upper 
grades, and Sister Mary Isabella, teacher of the lower 
grades. This undertaking marked an important event 
in the history of the Church at Mt. Sterling. 


The congregation of St. Patrick Parish today con- 
sists of about sixty-five families. 


PASTORS: Rev. John F. Van der Viele, 1868-1869; Rev. 
William Pugh, 1869-1870; Rev. Thomas Moore, 1870-1875; 
Rev. Augustus Lambelin, 1876-1881; Rev. Patrick M. Jones, 
1881-1891; Rev. Edward Healy, 1891-1899; Rev. Libert de 
Waegenaere, 1900-1905; Rev. Charles F. Rolfes, 1905; Rev. 
Aloysius J. Roell, 1905-1906; Rev. Thomas McCaffrey, 1906- 
1911; Rev. Edward B. Rohrer, 1911-1918; Rev. Benedict J. 
Kolb, 1918-1921; Rev. Edmund J. Corby, 1921-1924; Rev. 
Michael Tierney, 1924-1925; Rev. Louis V. O’Harran, 1925- 
1934; Rev. James O’Melia, 1934-1936; Rev. Joseph D. Wimmers, 
1936; Rev. Francis B. Donnelly, 1936-1941; Rev. William 
Gockel, 1941-1945; Rev. August J. Muench, 1945-1951; Rev. 
Paul Brophy, since August 26, 1951. 

SOURCES: Covington Archives, Parish Files, “St. Patrick Parish, Mt. 
Sterling, Ky.”’; 1915 Annual, St. Patrick Church, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
Catholic Telegraph and Advocate, October 27, 1860. Catholic Tele- 
graph: August 10, August 24, September 14, 1882; August 23, 1926. 
The Messenger: September 19, 1927; February 10, 1938; August 26, 
1951; May 11, September 21, 1952. Sentinel Democrat (Mt. Sterling), 
December 15, 1887. 


CORPUS CHRISTI PARISH 
Newport 
By 1853, owING TO THE INFLUX of immigrants from 
Europe, the first church of Newport had become too 
small for the Newport congregation. The parish at 
that time included more than a hundred families. 
And thus, Father John Voll undertook the erection of a 
new church. The question of a new site more centrally 
located for the uptown parishioners was discussed, but 
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it was finally decided to build a new and more spacious 
church on the site of the old one, with the acquisition 
of additional property at that site. The plans called 
for a brick structure, of Gothic design, ninety by fifty 
feet. The facade was to be crowned by a tall spire in 
the center and flanked by two graceful turrets. By De- 
cember of 1854, the church was completed, and on 
December 24 of that year, it was solemnly dedicated by 
Bishop Carrell. On March 25, 1861, the city of New- 
port was visited by a destructive cyclone, and much 
damage was done to the church, requiring the rebuild- 
ing of the turrets. 

In the fall of 1863, the Ursuline Sisters of Louis- 
ville were invited to Newport to take charge of the 
parish school. A few years later the existing school was 
replaced by a three-story building. In 1869, the parish 
cemetery, which had been acquired much earlier in the 
history of the parish, was abandoned because of its 
impracticable location. The same year, twenty acres 
of land were purchased on the Licking Pike, becom- 
ing known as St. Joseph Cemetery. 

Although two new parishes, St. Stephen Parish 
and Immaculate Conception Parish, had been formed 
from the Corpus Christi Parish, the number of families 
steadily increased, and the duties of the pastor assumed 
such proportions that Father Voll was in need of an 
assistant priest. In September, 1872, Reverend Herbert 
Thien was appointed as an assistant to the parish. By 
that time, the church which had been built in 1854 had 
become too small, and, accordingly, Father Voll plan- 
ned a thirty-seven foot addition to the church. 

The twenty-two year pastorate of Father Voll at 
Corpus Christi Parish was closed by death on May 19, 
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1875. Father Thien was appointed as his successor, 
but six years later poor health forced Father Thien 
to resign from the responsibilities of the pastorate. In 
December, 1881, Bishop Toebbe appointed Reverend 
Peter Teutenberg administrator of the parish, who re- 
mained in charge until June, 1882, when Father Thien 
returned to the parish. During Father Thien’s admin- 
istration, Corpus Christi Parish was for the first time 
visited by the disastrous floods which eventually neces- 
sitated the change of the location of the church to the 
present site. Devastating floods in three successive years, 
1882, 1883, and 1884, proved to be a serious drawback 
to the development of the parish. In the flood of 1884 
the water rose to a height of one foot above the altar 
table. In spite of this repeated occurrence, the church 
at that time was again renovated. 

In 1894, during the pastorate of Reverend Paul 
M. Kolopp, the parish celebrated its Golden Jubilee. 
By that time, the yearly recurrence of the floods in that 
part of Newport had caused a great number of the 
parishioners to seek homes in the other parts of the 
town. In spite of the great sacrifices that had been made 
toward the maintenance of the church, school and other 
parish buildings, Father Kolopp had become well aware 
that the parish would have to make practically a new 
beginning and locate outside the flood district. 

At that time almost two-thirds of the congregation 
lived in the flood zone. Moreover, there was the ques- 
tion of the depreciation of property situated in the flood 
area, which would mean a considerable financial loss to 
the parish by the moving of its location. But Father 
Kolopp, facing the stern realities, purchased the prop- 
erty on the northwest corner of Ninth and Isabella 
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Streets for the future church. Several years elapsed, 
however, between the time of the purchase of that site 
and the beginning of the construction of a church. In 
1902, the cornerstone of the church was laid, and on Oc- 
tober 4, 1903, Bishop Maes solemnly dedicated the new 
building, a substantial stone structure, which was to serve 
the parish as a combination church, school and pastor’s 
residence. In 1900, the Ursuline Sisters of Louisville 
were replaced in the parish school by the Sisters of Di- 
vine Providence of Melbourne. The Sisters of Divine 
Providence going to Corpus Christi Parish at that time 
were Sister Mary of the Cross, Superior, Sister Mary 
Irene, Sister Mary Henry, and Sister Bernard Henry. 

On the death of Father Kolopp, April 26, 1906, 
Bishop Maes appointed Reverend Matthias Leick as his 
successor, who served the parish for twenty-two years 
until the time of his death in 1928. With the many 
improvements accomplished in the spiritual and mate- 
rial life of the parish, both pastor and parishioners, 
on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of the parish 
in 1919, were justly proud of the flourishing condition 
of Corpus Christi parish. 

Father Leick’s solicitude for the Christian educa- 
tion of the youth of the parish was expressed in the 
erection of a high school in 1927, with spacious facilities 
for a recreational center for the social activities of the 
parish. The high school, taught by the Sisters of Divine 
Providence, continued from 1923 to 1930, providing 
classical and commercial courses for the children of the 
parish and the vicinity. From 1931 until 1933, classes 
were held for boys who desired a two-year course in 
commercial subjects. In 1933, the building was given 
over to the use of the parish school. The last project 
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undertaken by Father Leick was the building of a com- 
modious rectory. After its completion Father Leick 
lived only a few months in the new residence, his death 
occurring on October 29, 1928. 


In March, 1929, Reverend John Kroger, the pres- 
ent pastor, was appointed to the pastorate of Corpus 
Christi. Father Kroger has zealously endeavored to 
stimulate the spiritual life of the congregation and to 
inspire high religious and social ideals in the youth of 
the parish. During his incumbency, many noteworthy 
improvements have been made in the parish. In Sep- 
tember, 1945, Newport Catholic High School for boys 
was transferred from its location on Fifth Street to the 
former Corpus Christi Parish school quarters in the 
church building at Ninth and Isabella Streets. 


Under the direction of Father Kroger, Corpus 
Christi Parish celebrated its one hundredth anniversary 
in 1944. The parish today has a congregation of four 
hundred families. 


PASTORS: Rev. Charles Boeswald, 1844-1845; Rev. Theodore 
Hymann, January-December, 1846; Rev. Martin Seisl, S.J., Rev. 
Joseph Weber, S.J., 1848; Rev. Joseph Patschowski, S.J., 1848- 
1851; Rev. F. Meier, S.J., February-June, 1851; Rev. August 
Berger, June-November, 1851; Rev. Lawrence Kuepfer, 1851- 
1852; Rev. August Berger, 1852-1853; Rev. John Voll, 1853- 
1875; Rev. Herbert Thien, 1875-1890; Rev. Paul M. Kolopp, 
1890-1906; Rev. Matthias J. Leick, 1906-1929; Rev. John 
Kroger, since March 1, 1929. 


SOURCES: Parish Archives: Diamond Jubilee and Centennial Booklets, 
(1944). Wahrheitsfreund: June 22, December 21, 1854; September 30, 
1858. Catholic Telegraph and Advocate: June 17, June 30, December 
30, 1854. Catholic Telegraph: May 27, 1875; May 5, 1898; March 27, 
1902; September 10, September 27, October 1, 1903; June 29, 1910. 
The Christian Year, April 5, 1913. The Messenger, November 19, 1928. 
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IMMACULATE CONCEPTION PARISH 
Newport 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION ParisH, the first parish in 
Newport for English-speaking Catholics, was a daugh- 
ter-parish of Corpus Christi Parish. By the time of 
Bishop Carrell’s arrival in the Diocese, the number of 
English-speaking Catholics in Newport was such as to 
warrant their separation from Corpus Christi Parish, 
and to form a parish of their own. At first they secured 
the services of other priests to say Mass for them, and 
by an agreement with Father Voll, an hour was assigned 
to them for services between the regular parish Masses 
on Sundays. In March, 1855, the English-speaking 
people purchased a lot on Madison Street (now Fifth 
Street), the present church site, and on April 15, 1855, 
the cornerstone of the new church was laid by Bishop 
Carrell. The church was dedicated on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 23, 1855, in honor of the Immaculate Conception, 
which dogma had been solemnly defined on December 
8, 1854. 


The people took a lively interest in the erection of 
their new church, which was modeled after the Cathed- 
ral on Eighth Street in Covington. The first Mass in 
the church was celebrated on Christmas Day, 1855. 
As Bishop Carrell did not have a priest to send as a 
resident pastor at the time, he himself frequently offered 
Mass at the Immaculate Conception Church. Bishop 
Carrell was deeply interested in the new parish and he 
displayed much zeal in his efforts toward its firm es- 
tablishment. | 


Reverend John Force, an assistant at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington, was appointed the first resident 
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pastor of Immaculate Conception Parish, in August, 
1856. Father Force resided on Bellevue Street (now 
Fourth Street). His pastorate continued until February, 
1857, when Reverend Patrick Guilfoyle was appointed 
as his successor. 

Father Guilfoyle was truly the pioneer pastor of 
the Immaculate Conception Parish. Some might be led 
to regard him, from an impersonal viewpoint, simply 
as a “brick and mortar” pastor, but in doing so they 
would fail to become acquainted with the real Father 
Guilfoyle. He did heroic work in spite of every priva- 
tion and danger. Wherever there was sickness, vice, or 
poverty, his influence was ever felt toward its allevia- 
tion. He went on errands of mercy through rain and 
storm, by day and night. His memory is cherished for 
those things which posterity does not permit to die. 

The first residence of Father Guilfoyle was a two- 
room cottage on the King-and-Daly’s lot. This cottage 
later served as a school. For a time, he resided with Mr. 
M. J. King, whose residence was at the corner of Madi- 
son and Columbia Streets. In 1857, Father Guilfoyle 
built a one-story brick building on the northeast corner 
of the present school yard, and in 1863, he added two 
stories to the building. Besides the girls’ school taught 
by the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, in 1863 Immacu- 
late Conception Parish had two parish male schools, 
senior and junior. The junior department was con- 
ducted by a Mr. Mohr, and the senior department by 
Brother Moses from Cincinnati. In 1864, Father Guil- 
foyle purchased the site adjoining the residence of Mr. 
M. V. Daly on Fifth Street, and erected the building 
which became a part of Immaculata Academy. 

Prior to 1860, a number of soldiers and officers 
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from the Newport garrison attended Mass at the Im- 
maculate Conception Church. Woven into the early 
history of the Immaculate Conception Parish were the 
lives of many of Campbell County’s most distinguished 
citizens, such as the O’Shaughnessys, Dalys, Walshes, 
Taneys, and Sheas. Vivid accounts are given of those 
early days when Mr. and Mrs. James Walsh were the 
pioneers of philanthropy in Newport, their generosity 
knowing no limits by creed or race. Likewise alive to- 
day is the memory of the name of Florence Taney, the 
gifted lyrist of the Immaculate Conception Parish, 
whose memory lives in her writings, among which is 
the work, “Kentucky Pioneer Women,” as well as other 
works written under the nom de plume of Tina May. 

In 1869, Father Patrick Guilfoyle began the erec- 
tion of a more worthy church for the Immaculate Con- 
ception Parish. The cornerstone was laid on October 
3 of that year, with great solemnity. Archbishop Purcell 
of Cincinnati officiated at the ceremonies. The building 
committee consisted of James Walsh, George R. 
Fearons, J. D. Lenihan, Patrick Walsh, and M. S. 
Burns. The new church was dedicated in 1873. The 
plans called for two towers, but this part of the edifice 
was not completed. In the panic of the 1870’s, Immacu- 
late Conception Parish suffered grave financial em- 
barrassment. 

Father Guilfoyle’s pastorate continued until No- 
vember, 1874. During his pastorate, he had built the 
Immaculate Conception Church; the four-story build- 
ing adjoining the church, used by Immaculata Aca- 
demy; and two brick parish schools, one for boys and 
one for girls. Father Guilfoyle was succeeded by Rev- 
erend Thomas C. Moore, a priest of great learning and 
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piety, who in 1877 was succeeded by Reverend James 
Bent. 


When Bishop Toebbe appointed Reverend James 
McNerney pastor of Immaculate Conception Parish, in 
June, 1878, the parish was still in serious financial straits 
resulting from injudicious, but sincere, management of 
earlier years. The congregation found in its new leader 
a vigorous, clear-sighted business man. With the aid 
of a number of parishioners, notably Mr. Peter 
O’Shaughnessy and Mr. James Walsh, Father Mc- 
Nerney brought the parish safely through its financial 
stress. The body of the church which had been com- 
pleted in 1877 was embellished by Father McNerney, 
and among other things stained-glass windows were 
installed. In 1886, the facade was constructed, being 
dedicated on January 23, 1887. The ability of Father 
McNerney as an administrator is seen from the fact 
that in 1901 the parish was declared free from debt. 
On April 19, 1903, the church was solemnly conse- 
crated by Bishop Maes. 


Father McNerney gave great attention to the edu- 
cation of youth. The foundation laid by his predeces- 
sors was broadened and deepened, with the result that 
a uniform system of education was introduced, the Sis- 
ters of Charity of Nazareth also taking charge of the 
boys’ school. In 1892, a parish school, a spacious build- 
ing of three stories, with a chapel and auditorium, was 
erected. The parish school was declared a free school 
in September, 1892. In 1897, the present parish resi- 
dence was completed. When the parish observed its 
Golden Jubilee in 1905, it had become one of the most 
flourishing parishes of the Diocese. 
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In 1915, having spent thirty-seven years of his 
priestly life as pastor of the Immaculate Conception 
Parish, Father McNerney had reached the Golden 
Jubilee of his ordination to the Priesthood. On Sunday, 
July 2, 1915, the parish joined in the celebration of the 
Golden Jubilee ceremonies. But with the passing of 
three weeks, Immaculate Conception Church, which 
had been so beautifully decorated with the festive colors 
in honor of the Golden Jubilee of its pastor, was draped 
in colors of mourning for the beloved pastor who was 
called in death on July 19, 1915. Following the death 
of Father McNerney, Reverend George O’Bryan was 
appointed administrator of the parish. 

On December 14, 1915, Very Reverend James L. 
Gorey, who had served as Chancellor of the Diocese 
and Secretary to Bishop Maes for the past twenty-two 
years, was appointed successor to Father McNerney. 
Father Gorey’s pastorate at the Immaculate Conception 
Parish extended over the next eleven and a half years, 
until the time of his death. Father Gorey improved the 
parish in every way. He accomplished much both spirit- 
ually and socially. Under his direction the parish school 
increased in enrollment, and due to his influence and 
encouragement, the attendance at Immaculata Acad- 
emy was more than doubled. His charity towards the 
poor and flood sufferers was known throughout New- 
port. Death came to Father Gorey, after a long and 
painful illness, on July 1, 1927. The pastorate of Father 
Gorey’s successor, the Reverend Francis Kehoe, was of 
short duration, extending from November, 1927, to the 
time of his death, June 25, 1928. 

In September, 1929, Bishop Howard appointed 
the Very Reverend Joseph A. Flynn, Vicar General of 
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the Diocese, irremovable rector of the Immaculate 
Conception Parish, which had become vacant by the 
death of Father Kehoe. Father Flynn took up his duties 
as pastor on Sunday, October 13, 1929. His pastorate 
continued a little over three years, until his death, 
December 9, 1932. 

On August 3, 1933, the present pastor, Reverend 
Gerhard H. Geisen, Chancellor of the Diocese, was ap- 
pointed to the Immaculate Conception Parish. On July 
14, 1941, Father Geisen was elevated to the rank of 
Domestic Prelate by His Holiness, Pius XII. 


The Immaculate Conception Parish extends in 
part over the lower western section of the city, which 
has a considerable Colored population. In 1928, mis- 
sionary work had been undertaken among the Colored 
people by Father Flynn, which work has been continued 
under the direction of the present pastor. It has become 
the custom for a special class of Christian Doctrine to 
be held on Sunday afternoons for Colored people, con- 
ducted by lay catechists of the Sacred Heart Mission 
Society. During the last quarter of a century, Immacu- 
late Conception Parish has been one of the leading 
parishes in the Diocese for converts. Lay catechists of 
the parish Confraternity of Christian Doctrine have 
become an outstanding agency for the parish’s record 
of numerous converts. Convert work among the Negro 
people has grown steadily since its inception in 1928. 

Immaculate Conception Parish at present consists 
of a congregation of nine hundred families. 


PASTORS: Rev. John Force, 1856-1857; Rev. Patrick Guilfoyle, 
1857-1874; Rev. Thomas C. Moore, 1874-1877; Rev. James Bent, 
1877-1878; Rev. James McNerney, 1878-1915; Rev. George 
O’Bryan, July-December, 1915; Rev. James L. Gorey, 1915-1927; 
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Rev. Francis Kehoe, 1927-1928; Rev. Joseph A. Flynn, 1929- 
1932; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Gerhard H. Geisen, since August 3, 1933. 


SOURCES: Catholic Mirror (Baltimore), August 14, 1858. Catholic 
Telegraph: July 8, 1863; October 6, 1869; June 24, 1880; December 29, 
1881; January 13, January 27, 1887; April 10, September 8, 1890; 
August 13, 1891; January 21, 1892; January 12, 1893; April 23, 1903; 
May 10, 1917; March 17, 1919. Catholic Telegraph and Advocate: April 
7, June 16, December 15, 1855; August 31, 1861. The Christian Year: 
April 5, 1913; May 20, July 8, July 15, July 29, August 5, December 23, 
1915. The Messenger: July 19, 1927; September 19, October 19, 1929; 
January 19, 1930; December 19, 1932; February 19, 1938; January 19, 
1940; September 19, 1943; February, 1951. Wahrheitsfreund: December 
20, 1855; December 24, 1857; February 24, 1859; June 7, 1860. The 
Kentucky Post, May 25, 1930. 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES PARISH 
Cote Brilliante 

By 1911, THEere Were Axpout Sixty Catholic families 
in Cote Brilliante, a suburb of Newport, which formed a 
part of St. Stephen Parish. The Catholics of this section 
were anxious to have a church and school of their own. 
Under the direction of Reverend Stephan Schmid, pas- 
tor of St. Stephen Parish (1904-1916), the congregation 
at Cote Brilliante was organized, and in 1911 a com- 
bination church and school was begun. On October 
13, 1912, Bishop Maes dedicated the new church under 
the patronage of St. Francis de Sales. Reverend Edward 
Klosterman, an assistant at St. Stephen’s was assigned 
to care for the Cote Brilliante congregation. Father 
Klosterman offered Mass at St. Francis de Sales Mis- 
sion on Sundays and twice during the week. In Sep- 
tember, 1912, a school was opened with an enrollment 
of seventy-five children. 


In 1915, Reverend Edward Klosterman was ap- 
pointed the first resident pastor of St. Francis de Sales 
Parish. Father Klosterman lived for a time in a rented 
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home in the neighborhood until the present brick rec- 
tory was completed in July, 1915. With the later pur- 
chase of a Sisters’ home, the only need for a complete 
parish plant was an adequate parish school. 


In 1947, Reverend John A. Bankemper, the pres- 
ent pastor, completed the plans for a new modern 
school, auditorium and gymnasium. The old frame 
school building was razed in August, 1949, to supply 
building space for the new school. The new school, a 
one-story brick building, located at Chesapeake and 
Grand Avenues, was opened in September, 1950, under 
the charge of the Sisters of Divine Providence. 


St. Francis de Sales Parish at present has a congre- 
gation of about two hundred and twenty-five families. 


PASTORS: Rev. Edward G. Klosterman, 1915-1920; Rev. 
Carl J. Merkle, 1920-1934; Rev. Earl E. Bauer, 1934-1937; Rev. 
John A. Bankemper, since September 10, 1937. 


SOURCES: Covington Archives, Parish Files: “St. Stephen Parish, 
Newport, Ky.”’; Parish Reports by Father Stephan Schmid, “St. Francis 
de Sales Parish, Cote Brilliante, Newport, Ky.” Catholic Telegraph: 
August 31, 1911; October 17, 1912; July 1, October 13, 1915. The 
Christian Year: September 15, October 15, 1912; January 18, February 
15, 1913. The Messenger: May 11, 1947; January 11, 1948; July 30, 
August 6, 1950. 


ST. STEPHEN PARISH 
Newport 
AT THE TIME OF THE ConSEcRATION of Bishop Carrell, 
November 1, 1853, Newport had only one Catholic 
church, Corpus Christi Church, situated in the lower 
part of the town. There was a growing need for a 
church in the upper section of the town, where there 
resided about fifty Catholic families. A request was 
made of Bishop Carrell that a church be built in that 
section of the town. With the Bishop’s permission, a lot 
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was purchased, seventy by one hundred and eighty- 
eight feet, on Ninth and Saratoga Streets. The corner- 
stone of this second church in Newport was laid in the 
autumn of 1854. The new church was a two-story com- 
bination church, school and priest’s house, with the 
church and school on the first floor, and the priest’s 
residence on the second floor. In 1855, a parish school 
was opened. Eleven acres of land were also bought to 
serve as a parish cemetery, situated four miles from 
Newport on the Alexandria Pike. The cemetery was 
blessed by Bishop Carrell on Sunday, May 20, 1860. 


Having no priest available in 1854 to serve as a 
resident pastor for the parish, Bishop Carrell requested 
the temporary services of priests of the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati. In January, 1855, Reverend A. Schippert 
was appointed the first resident pastor, remaining until 
September of that year. On December 26, 1856, Bishop 
Carrell pontificated at St. Stephen Church on the pat- 
ronal feast of the parish. 


Within the next few years a number of priests 
served as pastors of the parish — from September, 1855 
to December, 1857, Reverend Charles Schaffroth; from 
December, 1857 to May, 1858, Reverend Charles 
Schraudenbach; from May, 1858 to December, 1859, 
Reverend Joseph Fuchshuber. 


Father Joseph Fuchshuber undertook the build- 
ing of a brick church to replace the chapel of the com- 
bination church and school building which had been 
erected in 1854. On Sunday, July 25, 1858, Bishop Car- 
rell laid the cornerstone for the new structure. The 
new church was dedicated in honor of St. Stephen, 
proto-martyr. 
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In 1861, the Sisters of St. Francis of Oldenburg, 
Indiana, took charge of St. Stephen School, caring for 
the school for the next thirteen years, until 1874. 


During the pastorate of Reverend Eberhard 
Schulte (1868-1878), many improvements were made 
in the parish plant. Father Schulte enlarged the brick 
church, adding a new sanctuary and a steeple. He 
erected a three-story school building, and likewise built 
a new priest’s residence. He also bought a double house 
to serve as the residence for the teachers and the Sisters. 
The pastorate of Father Schulte had been an arduous 
one and on January 29, 1878, he was called to his eternal 
reward. In November, 1878, Reverend Bernard Baum- 
eister was appointed pastor, and he succeeded in paying 
off a large amount of the heavy debt which hung over 
the parish. His successor, Reverend Joseph Mersch- 
mann, served a pastorate of seventeen years, from May, 
1888 to September 1, 1904. Father Merschmann ac- 
quired additional property for the parish; built a new 
school house in 1896; and made a number of repairs 
on the church in preparation for the Golden Jubilee of 
the parish, among other things installing electric lights 
in the church. On June 19, 1904, the congregation ob- 
served the Golden Jubilee of St. Stephen Parish. Il 
health caused the resignation of Father Merschmann, 
and he was succeeded by Reverend Stephan Schmid. 
Father Schmid made substantial improvements in St. 
Stephen cemetery. Nineteen additional acres were pur- 
chased, giving the cemetery an area of thirty acres. A 
two-story frame house was likewise built for the sexton. 
The cemetery was dedicated by Bishop Maes on Octo- 
her 4, 1908. 


Toward the end of 1910, five houses were bought 
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on Washington Avenue as a site for a new school. The 
cornerstone for the school was laid by Very Reverend 
Ferdinand Brossart, in July, 1912. The new school, 
containing seven large classrooms, an auditorium with 
a seating capacity of about a thousand, and a gymna- 
sium in the basement, was dedicated on July 7, 1913, 
by Father Schmid. In 1913, the old schoolhouse was 
remodeled to serve as the Sisters’ residence. By 1915, 
five hundred children were in attendance at St. Stephen 
School, which was staffed by twelve Sisters of Notre 
Dame of Covington. Many children of the parish were 
also attending the Academy Notre Dame of Providence 
on Sixth Street. 


By 1912, the pastoral work of St. Stephen Parish 
had become quite extensive. Father Schmid received 
the help of two assistant priests, Reverend Edward 
Klosterman and Reverend Herman Wetzels. 


In 1915, St. Francis de Sales Parish in Cote Bril- 
liante was formed from St. Stephen Parish; and a 
second new parish at Clifton Heights was in the forma- 
tive stage, when the pastorate of Father Schmid was 
closed by death on April 30, 1916. 


In July of that year, Reverend Benedict J. Kolb, 
who for many years had served as pastor of St. Henry 
Parish, Erlanger, was appointed Father Schmid’s suc- 
cessor, but owing to declining health, Father Kolb re- 
signed the pastorate in April, 1918. On June 1, 1918, 
Reverend Martin R. Delaney, the present pastor, was 
appointed to St. Stephen Parish. 


The present modern Romanesque church on 
Washington Avenue between Eighth and Ninth Streets 
was erected by Monsignor Delaney in 1938, replacing 
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the old church at Ninth and Saratoga Streets. Bishop 
Howard laid the cornerstone of the new St. Stephen 
Church on Sunday, February 27, 1938. The church 
constructed of buff-colored brick, with a seating capa- 
city of more than eight hundred persons, was dedicated 
by Bishop Howard on Sunday, March 12, 1939. Ad- 
joining the church proper and connected with it on the 
north and south sides respectively are two units com- 
prising the pastor’s residence and the Sisters’ convent. 
St. Stephen Parish at present numbers about six 
hundred and seventy families. 
PASTORS: Rev. A. Schippert, January-September, 1855; Rev. 
Charles Schaffroth, 1855-1857; Rev. Charles Schraudenbach, 
1857-1858; Rev. Joseph Fuchshuber, 1858-1859; Rev. Clement 
Scheve, 1859-1864; Rev. Conrad Rotter, 1864-1868; Rev. Cor- 
nelius Thoma, 1868; Rev. Eberhard Schulte, 1868-1878; Rev. 
Anton Athman, Adm., January-November, 1878; Rev. Bernard 
Baumeister, 1878-1888; Rev. Joseph Merschmann, 1888-1904; 
Rev. Stephan Schmid, 1904-1916; Rev. Benedict J. Kolb, 1916- 
1918; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Martin R. Delaney, since June 1, 1918. 
SOURCES: Catholic Mirror (Baltimore), June 24, 1854. Wahrheits- 
freund: January 3, 1856; January 7, June 17, September 30, December 
16, December 23, 1858; April 19, May 17, May 24, December 20, 1860; 
January 1, October 31, 1861; June 25, December 31, 1862. Catholic 
Telegraph and Advocate, June 17, 1854. Catholic Telegraph: May 7, 
May 21, 1896; November 7, 1907; October 8, 1908; July 11, 
1912; July 3, July 10, 1913; May 4, 1916. The Christian Year: July 1, 
1912; February 15, March 1, March 22, April 5, April 12, 1913. The 


Messenger: October 19, December 10, 1937; February 19, March 19, 
1938; March 19, 1939. 


ST. VINCENT DE PAUL PARISH 
Newport 
As EARLY AS 1913, the Catholic people living in the 
thriving little community of Clifton Heights, a suburb 
of Newport, approached Bishop Maes for a church and 
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school for their community. Clifton Heights was a part 
of St. Stephen Parish, Newport. At that time, there 
were eighty-six Catholic families, mostly of Italian and 
German origins, and approximately one hundred chil- 
dren of school age in Clifton Heights. Bishop Maes 
gave his permission for a combination church and 
school, and appointed Messrs. John J. Hurley, George 
Eunen and Caspar Regnatti to proceed with the pro- 
posed undertaking. On March 1, 1913, an option was 
obtained on property on Schneider Avenue, between 
Oak and Home Streets. In the meantime the Catholics 
of Clifton Heights were active in raising a building 
fund. But at the time of the death of Bishop Maes in 
1915, no step had been taken to erect the much de- 
sired church. In December, 1915, Bishop-elect Brossart 
assigned Reverend Herman J. Wetzels, at that time an 
assistant at St. Stephen Parish, to proceed with the 
organization of the parish. When Father Benedict J. 
Kolb was appointed successor to Father Stephan 
Schmid as pastor of St. Stephen Parish, on July 7, 
1916, Father Wetzels was placed in charge of the con- 
gregation at Clifton Heights. 


The cornerstone of the church, which was to be 
dedicated in honor of St. Vincent de Paul, was laid by 
Very Reverend Joseph A. Flynn, V.G., on June 11, 
1916. The sermon on the occasion was preached by 
Very Reverend Matthias Leick, Dean of the Newport 
Deanery. Many Catholic societies of the churches of 
Covington, Newport, West Covington, Bellevue and 
Dayton, together with the Catholic Order of Foresters 
of Kenton and Campbell counties, the Knights of St. 
John and other fraternal organizations, participated in 
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the parade which made its way from Newport to the 
site of the new church. 

The new combination church and school which 
was being erected on Main Street, in South Newport, 
was under roof by the first of August, 1916, and was 
dedicated by Bishop Brossart on Sunday, September 17, 
1916. A parade of the parish and fraternal societies 
of the vicinity, headed by the St. Ignatius Drum Corps, 
formed at Ninth and Washington Streets in Newport. 
The parade then proceeded to Eighteenth Street, and 
to the site of the new building. Following the dedica- 
tion, Solemn Mass was offered in the new church by 
the pastor, Reverend Herman Wetzels. Father Thomas 
McCaffrey of St. Patrick Parish, Covington, preached 
the sermon. The new building was a two-and-a-half 
story structure of brick, with stone trimmings. It housed 
two classrooms, a church with a seating capacity of 
two hundred and fifty, and a basement playground for 
the children. The parish school opened in September, 
1916, under the care of the Sisters of Divine Providence, 
with an enrollment of seventy pupils. 

The present rectory was erected in 1922. The fol- 
lowing year, 1923, the resources of the parish warranted 
the erection of the present basement church adjoining 
the school building. At that time, the basement church, 
intended to be the understructure of a future church 
edifice, was furnished, having a seating capacity for 
four hundred and twenty persons. In 1927, more rooms 
were added to the school to meet the needs of the 
parish, and at the same time the Sisters’ residence was 
completed. On Sunday, September 14, 1941, St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Parish observed its Silver Jubilee. 

Three years later, August 5, 1944, the parish lost 
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in death its organizer and first pastor. Father Wetzels 
had served the parish for over twenty-eight years, and 
under his guidance a well-ordered parish had been 
established, having grown from about eighty families 
to three hundred and twenty-five families. 


The parish today numbers three hundred and fifty 
families. 


PASTORS: Rev. Herman J. Wetzels, 1916-1944; Rev. John A. 
Reifsnyder, Adm., 1944-1946; Rev. Alfred Hanses, since January 
15, 1946. 


SOURCES: Diocesan Archives: Parish Files, “St. Vincent de Paul 
Parish, South Newport, Ky.”; Bishop Maes Pastorals, Pastoral, August 
20, 1913. The Christian Year: March 1, September 13, 1913; April 11, 
1914; December 30, 1915; January 6, 1916. The Messenger: September 
4, 1941; August 22, 1944. Catholic Telegraph: May 25, June 8, June 15, 
July 13, July 20, August 3, August 17, August 31, September 17, 1916. 


ST. LUKE PARISH 


Nicholasville 


St. Luxe Parisu, NIcHOLASVILLE, includes Jessamine 
County. Among the early distinguished Catholic settlers 
in Jessamine County was General Percival Butler, born 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1760, the son of Thomas 
Butler from “the old marble town of Kilkenny.” Perci- 
val Butler entered the Revolutionary Army at eighteen. 
He passed through the rigors of Valley Forge and was 
at the taking of Yorktown. In 1784, he settled as a mer- 
chant in Jessamine County, where he became Adjutant- 
General of the Army, serving in the War of 1812. His 
sons, Thomas, William, Richard and Percival gained 
prominence in military and political life. Thomas L. 
Butler, born in Jessamine County in 1789, was an aid to 
General Jackson at the Battle of New Orleans. He be- 
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came a member of the Kentucky House of Representa- 
tives in 1826, and again in 1848. 


For many years Nicholasville was a station attend- 
ed from Lexington. Circuit missionaries went to Nich- 
olasville on horseback to offer Mass in the homes of the 
Catholic settlers. Early Catholic settlers at Nicholas- 
ville included the Hanly, Casper, Glass, Flaherty, O’- 
Connell, Mackey, Reynolds, Sear, Dietrich, Waberly, 
Kiefe and Knight families. 


During the pastorate of Reverend Lambert D. 
Willie, a plot of ground was donated to the congrega- 
tion. The first church was a frame building, which was 
dedicated by Bishop Carrell on April 25, 1867. A 
Catholic school under the name of St. Stanislaus was 
established by Reverend Cyprian Divine soon after the 
church was erected. The school was housed in a small 
two-room building and continued successfully until 
1885. Among the teachers who taught in the parish 
school were: a Mr. Sears; Misses Ella Riley, Mary Mc- 
Alier, Kate Carroll, Anna Nugent, Margaret Fox, Mary 
Powers, and Mr. Edward V. Reynolds. A parish rectory 
was purchased in 1887. 


In 1921, with a notable increase in the size of the 
congregation, it was decided to replace the small frame 
church with a larger church edifice. The cornerstone 
of the new church was laid by Very Reverend Herbert 
F. Hillenmeyer. Reverend Nicholas Judermanns, the 
pastor of St. Luke Parish (1921-1924), offered Mass 
for the first time in the basement of the new church 
on Thanksgiving Day, November 28, 1921. The church, 
of Gothic design, constructed of Kentucky limestone, 
was dedicated in 1923. Members of the congregation 
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and non-Catholic friends were generous in making con- 
tributions towards the erection and furnishing of the 
church. 

The congregation at present numbers about forty- 
five families. 
PASTORS: Rev. Lambert D. Willie; Rev. Thomas Moore; Rev. 
Cyprian Divine; Rev. Michael Callahan; Rev. Francis J. Don- 
nelly; Rev. William Gorey; Rev. John McGinley; Rev. Edward 
Donnelly; Rev. Romaine Van der Vorst; Rev. George Bealer; 
Rev. Charles F. Rolfes; Rev. William J. O’Hare; Rev. Nicholas 
Judermanns; Rev. John A. Bankemper; Rev. Francis J. DeJaco; 
Rev. Leo H. Egbring; Rev. Carl A. Fischer, since February 16, 
1947, 


SOURCES: Covington Archives, Parish Files: ‘‘St. Luke Parish, Nichol- 
asville, Ky.” O’Brien, Irish Pioneers, 28-29. The Christian Year: July 15, 
1912; January 4, 1913. The Messenger, December 28, 1947. 


ST. MICHAEL MISSION CENTER 


Paintsville 


Tse OricinaL Mission CENTER for the Big Sandy 
Valley Mission area was St. Casimir Mission Center, 
located at Van Lear, a coal camp in Johnson County, 
situated about five miles south of Paintsville. In 1940, 
under the direction of Bishop Howard, the center of 
the mission field was moved to Paintsville, the county 
seat of Johnson County. 


When the Consolidation Coal Company opened 
coal mines at Van Lear, Kentucky, many Catholics 
went into Johnson County to work in the mines. In 
a letter to Father Narcissus Gosselin at Ashland, dated 
October 14, 1910, Mr. John G. Smyth, manager of the 
Kentucky Division of the Consolidation Coal Company, 
stated the proposals of the Company, as follows: 
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The Consolidation Coal Company, realizing the need 
of a Catholic Church in Van Lear, and willing to assist 
in building this church in every way, agree to furnish 
a suitable lot without charges, this lot to be deeded to 
the Rt. Rev. P. C. Maes, Roman Catholic Bishop, Cov- 
ington, Ky. This deed is to contain a clause, stating that 
should this lot ever cease to be used for religious pur- 
poses, it will revert to this Company, otherwise the title 
is to remain in the Roman Catholic Bishop of Cov- 
ington. 

As an alternative proposition, the Coal Company 
would agree to build a chapel and rent this to the con- 
gregation for a rent in proportion to the cost of the 
building with the privilege of the congregation purchas- 
ing this building at such time as they might see fit. The 
Coal Company also agrees to build a house which would 
be rented to the priest on the same basis as other dwell- 
ings are rented to our people in our town. 


Since most of the congregation at Van Lear were 
Polish people, Bishop Maes immediately set about to 
obtain a Polish priest for them. He succeeded in ob- 
taining a young Polish priest, Reverend Francis B. 
Sokol, a native of Poland, who had come to this country 
in 1907. Having completed his studies for the Priest- 
hood at seminaries at Rochester, New York, and Or- 
chard Lake, Michigan, he was ordained June 27, 1911, 
for the Diocese of Covington. Until the church, which 
was under construction, would be ready for divine ser- 
vices and a home would be furnished for a resident 
priest, Father Sokol, on his arrival in the Diocese, served 
for several months as assistant pastor at Holy Family 
Parish, Ashland, attending the Van Lear Coal Camp 
from Ashland. On December 1, 1911, Bishop Maes 
appointed Father Sokol first pastor of the new parish. 
The church at Van Lear was dedicated on Dec- 
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ember 3, 1911, under the patronage of the Polish Saint, 
St. Casimir. Father Sokol’s missionary work continued 
in the Diocese until 1918, at which time he returned to 
his native country, Poland. 

With the continued development of the coal indus- 
try in eastern Kentucky, St. Casimir Parish, in time, 
became the mission center for a vast mission territory, 
covering an area of more than fifteen hundred square 
miles, including the five counties of Johnson, Floyd, 
Martin, Magoffin and Morgan, and for a time, Law- 
rence County also. When the coal mines were opened 
at Himlerville in Martin County and at Wheelwright, 
Weeksbury and Estill in Floyd County, these mining 
camps became missions which demanded special atten- 
tion from the pastor of Van Lear, because of the large 
number of Catholic immigrants who had sought work 
in the mines. For thirty years, 1911-1941, the resident 
priest at St. Casimir Parish served the Catholics who 
settled in the eastern mining district of the Diocese. 
The task of the missionary became an arduous one, 
requiring well regulated circuits in order that the 
larger groups of Catholics might hear Mass at least 
once a month. Most of the Catholics in the region were 
of foreign birth. For the most part, they had ex- 
perienced very little contact with the Church since their 
arrival in America. Many of the children of these 
families had not been baptized; the young people were 
not receiving proper instruction in the Faith; and the 
general lack of contact with the Church and priests had 
begotten an indifference to religion. Reverend George 
Metzler, who was in charge of the mission field from 
1926 to 1939, and who had served as a missionary in the 
foreign missions before coming to the Diocese of Cov- 
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ington, once declared that the Van Lear mission field 
was the most arduous of his priestly career. One of the 
last events of significance in the history of the Van Lear 
Mission Center was the series of vacation schools con- 
ducted throughout the mission field in the summer of 
1940 by the Sisters of Divine Providence, who had 
about one hundred and fifty children under intensive 
fundamental Catholic instruction at Van Lear, Estill, 
Wheelwright, Weeksbury and Beauty. 


On July 11, 1940, Bishop Howard granted per- 
mission to Reverend Charles A. Donovan, resident 
missionary at Van Lear, to erect a combination mission 
church and pastoral residence at Paintsville, a flourish- 
ing little town located in the heart of the Big Sandy 
Mountain Mission district. Shortly afterwards, prop- 
erty was purchased in a new section which had been 
recently annexed to Paintsville. A two-story building, 
forty by thirty-eight feet, was constructed of variegated 
colonial brick. The mission chapel, running the length 
of the left side of the lower floor of the building, 
measuring fifteen by thirty-eight feet, was sufficiently 
large enough to accommodate about sixty persons. On 
Sunday, June 29, 1941, Bishop Howard formally dedi- 
cated the new mission chapel at Paintsville, under the 
patronage of St. Michael, that the intercession of the 
great Archangel might be efficacious in overcoming the 
invisible spiritual enemies of the Church in the moun- 
tain district. 

A large crowd of visitors from neighboring parishes 
and missions and from distant parts of the Diocese, 
attended the ceremony, which marked an important 
event in the progress of the Church in the mountain 
region of eastern Kentucky. After the dedicatory cere- 
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mony, Bishop Howard offered the first Mass in the new 
place of worship. On the occasion of the dedication of 
the new chapel, the editorial of the Paintsville Herald 
expressed the sentiment of the community in these 
words: “We are proud that Bishop Howard chose 
Paintsville for the site of the new mission center.” 

In September, 1945, the Sisters of Divine Provi- 
dence opened Our Lady of the Mountains School in 
Paintsville. The school is housed in the “Mayo Man- 
sion,” a large three-story edifice containing about 
thirty rooms, and situated on a plot of about two and 
a half acres. 

Since 1948, with the increased size of the congre- 
gation at Paintsville, the chapel in Our Lady of the 
Mountains School has been used for Sunday Mass for 
the Paintsville congregation. St Michael Mission Center 
at present serves about sixty-five families. 


Catholicity in Floyd County 


Catholicity in Floyd County, for the most part, 
has centered around Wheelwright, Weeksbury, Estill, 
Wayland, Martin and Prestonsburg. The Catholics of 
these communities had been served from St. Casimir 
Mission Center in Johnson County prior to 1941, and 
from St. Michael Mission Center since that time. 


The Catholics at the coal camp of Wheelwright 
have never had a church of their own, but the Com- 
munity church of the Camp has been used for Catholic 
services. The little congregation at Wheelwright origi- 
nally included a number of French families from the 
French settlement of Mansura, Louisiana. At present 
only two of these French families reside in Wheel- 
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wright. From the time of the opening of the camp, it 
became customary to offer Mass there once a month. 
With the stationing of a second priest at Paintsville in 
1941, Mass has been said at Wheelwright twice a 
month. 

Catholic education imparted to the children of 
the community, besides the regular Catechism classes 
held by the missionary on his visits, has been augmented 
by annual summer vacation schools. 


St. Bartholomew Mission 
Weeksbury 

Another mission on Left Beaver Fork, not far from 
Wheelwright, was established at Weeksbury. The 
Weeksbury mine was operated by the Elkhorn Piney 
Coal Mining Company and St. Clair Coal Mining 
Company, with headquarters in Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia. The camp officials were anxious to offer the 
Catholic miners the opportunity of practicing their 
religion. 

The majority of the Catholics at Weeksbury were 
Polish and they earnestly requested a Polish priest as 
a pastor. They approached Bishop Brossart on the 
question of a resident pastor in 1919. Bishop Brossart 
placed the congregation under the care of Reverend 
Joseph Beruatto, pastor of St. Casimir Parish, Van 
Lear. Father Beruatto, an Italian by birth, spoke 
several languages fluently, including Polish. In 1919, 
Father Beruatto arranged to say Mass at Weeksbury 
at regular intervals. 

In a letter, under date of April 21, 1920, Mr. 
Garner Fletcher, manager of the Weeksbury Camp, 
wrote to Bishop Brossart as follows: 
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Kindly keep in mind at all times the possibility of 
securing for us a Polish priest for this parish. Our 
church is now completed and the pews should be in 
place during the coming week. We will have a house 
completed within the next two months, and just as soon 

as I can do so, it is my intention to have a picture made 

of our new buildings and forward same to you. 

The rather spacious frame church at Weeksbury, 
situated on a prominent hill, was dedicated under the 
patronage of St. Bartholomew, and became a mission 
attended from Van Lear. In more recent years the 
church, being in need of extensive repairs, has fallen 
into disuse, and Mass has been offered in the homes of 
the Catholic people. The Catholic cemetery remains 
today at the site of the St. Bartholomew Church. 


Sacred Heart Mission 
Wayland 


In 1913, the Elkhorn Mining Corporation opened 
a large coal field on Beaver Creek in the vicinity of 
Wayland, in Floyd County. On July 16, 1914, Mr. H. 
S. Carpenter, manager of the mines in the vicinity of 
Wayland, wrote to Father Massa at Jenkins: “Quite 
a number of Catholics are coming in here now, and I 
think it necessary that they have a place of worship.” 
Mr. Carpenter was of the opinion that one or more 
Catholic churches might be necessary to meet the needs 
of the Catholics in the various camps. 


The first mission chapel established on Right 
Beaver Fork in Floyd County was at Estill, a short 
distance below Wayland. The first chapel was a small 
room in a Company home without any conveniences 
such as pews and a stationary altar. The congregation 
consisted of about fifteen families within a radius of 
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five miles around Estill. Mass was offered at Estill once 
a month by the pastor of Van Lear. 

In 1933, Reverend George Metzler secured the use 
of a larger building for the congregation. The new 
chapel consisted of two combined rooms of a triple 
Company house. Mass was offered in this new chapel 
for the first time on Sunday, August 13, 1933, on the 
occasion of the closing of the summer school of 
Christian Doctrine. On that occasion, Father Metz- 
ler offered a High Mass. Nine children received their 
First Holy Communion. It was the first time that a 
High Mass had ever been sung in that territory. The 
children had learned to sing the “Mass of the Angels” 
during the vacation school. For the children of the 
mission, it was the first time that they had ever seen 
what they considered a “real church.” 

The little chapel at Estill was frequently visited by 
floods, and on a number of occasions all of the furnish- 
ings had to be replaced. In 1942, Bishop Howard de- 
cided to erect a mission church in near-by Wayland. 
The Wayland church was begun by Reverend Charles. 
A. Donovan, but for reasons of health, Father Donovan 
was forced to leave the mountain missions before the 
church was completed. Owing to a labor shortage inci- 
dent to the war, the progress of the erection of the 
church was slower than had been anticipated. The 
church was brought to completion by Reverend Joseph 
Wimmers in 1943. The new Wayland church, con- 
structed of native stone, was situated on Highway 
Seven, at the point where the highway entered Way- 
land. On September 25, 1943, Bishop Howard blessed. 
the church in honor of the Sacred Heart. Sacred 
Heart Mission Church was made possible by the gener- 
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osity of many persons, among whom were the original 
benefactors, Mr. and Mrs. Michael Mitchell of Cov- 
ington and the school children of the Diocese. 


St. Francis Mission Center 
Martin 

Within recent years the Church has made notable 
progress at Prestonsburg, the county seat of Floyd 
County, and at Martin, a little town, sixteen miles from 
Sacred Heart Mission at Wayland, situated at the forks 
of Left and Right Beaver Creeks. Prestonsburg had 
been established as a station by the priests of the Ken- 
tucky Mountain Apostolate, and by 1948 the little con- 
gregation numbered eleven Catholic families. 


The Catholics of Martin had been brought to- 
gether for Mass in 1938, by Reverend James Sullivan, 
diocesan missionary. From that time, Martin was 
placed on the regular mission circuit of the Apostolate, 
Mass being offered once a month in the homes of the 
Catholics of the town. In 1947, the Diocese of Coving- 
ton obtained the Martin Hospital. Our Lady of the 
Way Hospital, as the new Catholic hospital became 
known, was placed under the care of the Sisters of 
Divine Providence. With the establishment of the Cath- 
olic hospital in Martin, Reverend George Nerbonne, a 
diocesan missionary of St. Michael Mission Center, 
Paintsville, became the resident chaplain, likewise car- 
ing for the congregation of Martin and the congrega- 
tion of Prestonsburg. The most recent development in 
the Paintsville mission area has been the establishing 
of Martin as the mission center of Floyd County. 
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Catholicity in Martin County 


Catholicity in Martin County has centered around 
the little coal camp of Himlerville, also popularly 
known as Beauty, which is nestled among the moun- 
tains in the eastern part of the county. In the early 
1920’s, Himlerville was the site of a busy mining 
camp of the Himler Coal Company. The camp 
stretched out along both sides of the winding courses 
of the Left and Right Forks of Buck Creek, taking on 
the general appearance of a triangle. There was a large 
Catholic element in the population, consisting for the 
most part of people of Hungarian and Slovak origins. 
The hillsides rismg above the houses were terraced 
and planted in gardens, presenting an unusual scenic 
picture, the little village where Hungarian customs 
prevailed becoming known as Beauty. 

In a letter addressed to the Bishop of Covington, 
April 25, 1923, Mr. Eugene J. Lang, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Corporation, wrote: 


We have in our camp somewhere near 150 Roman 
Catholics, who are desirous of having Mass and other 
religious services once in a while, but as there is not 
enough here to build and support a church, they are de- 
pending on the Priest from Williamson, W. Va., to come 
here on his free Sundays. Also on some visiting Hungar- 
ian Catholic Priest to read the Mass to them, but since 
it is not always possible to borrow from Williamson the 
necessary Altar stone and Mass clothes, the congregation 
here wants to buy everything that is necessary to cele- 
brate Mass. 

Will you therefore, be good enough to please advise 
as to where same could be bought and at what cost, if 
you know. 


Shortly afterwards, during the early part of the 
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episcopate of Bishop Howard, a frame church was 
erected at Himlerville, situated at a site across the 
creek from the Right Fork road, and was dedicated in 
honor of St. Stephen. St. Stephen Mission was placed 
under the care of the diocesan missionary at Van Lear. 
During the boom days of Himlerville, the Catholic 
population increased to more than five hundred, war- 
ranting a resident pastor. From 1926 to 1928, Rev- 
erend Henry Hanses served as resident pastor of Him- 
lerville. 

When the Himler Coal Company became bank- 
rupt and failed in 1928, many of the Catholics left the 
camp. After that time, as a rule, Mass was offered 
at St. Stephen Mission once a month. The little con- 
gregation today numbers about twenty persons, mostly 
older people, the younger generation having moved 
elsewhere. In recent years, with two priests stationed 
at St. Michael Mission Center, Paintsville, Mass has 
been offered twice a month at Himlerville. 


Catholicity in Morgan County 

Morgan County and Magoffin County, portions of 
the St. Michael Mission Field, have remained church- 
less and priestless counties. The missionary of Van Lear 
and later of Paintsville likewise visited the Catholics of 
Louisa, the county seat of neighboring Lawrence 
County, offering Mass in the homes of the Catholics in 
that town. At present the few Catholics of Louisa at- 
tend Mass at Holy Family Parish, Ashland. 

Catholicity in Morgan County has never developed 
beyond the status of temporary stations. These stations 
were at Cannel City, once a flourishing coal camp, and 
Wrigley, a little village about eight miles north of West 
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Liberty, the county seat of Morgan County. Cannel 
City had been visited by the priests of the Kentucky 
Mountain Apostolate during the episcopate of Bishop 
Maes. Since the collapse of the Cannel City mining 
camp, no Catholics are at present found at Cannel City. 
Wrigley was a station on the mission circuit of the 
later Mountain Apostolate conducted by Bishop How- 
ard, especially during the period from 1937 to 1942. 
An event of interest in the records of the Apostolate 
was the occasion that Bishop Howard administered the 
Sacrament of Confirmation to three persons at Wrigley, 
on August 21, 1938. It was the first time that a Cath- 
olic Bishop had thus exercised the episcopal office in 
that section of the Diocese. The services were held out- 
doors on the lawn adjoining a mountain home. A group 
of persons from the neighboring creeks and villages 
gathered for the occasion. It was their first opportunity 
to meet a Catholic Bishop. 
PASTORS: (Van Lear and Paintsville) —Rev. Francis B. Sokol; 
Rev. Joseph Beruatto; Rev. Charles Vogel; Rev. Joseph H. 
Whalen; Rev. Henry Hanses; Rev. George Metzler; Rev. Charles 
A. Donovan; Rev. Joseph D. Wimmers, since August 3, 1942. 


SOURCES: Covington Archives, Parish and Mission Files. The Mes- 
senger: September 19, 1933; October 19, 1937; September 19, 1938; 
September 19, 1940; July, 1941; November 19, 1942; October 4, 1943; 
May 1, May 11, May 18, June 15, September 21, October 26, 1947; 
March 21, July 25, December 19, 1948; January 9, June 5, September 4, 
1949; March 22, 1953. Catholic Telegraph, July 25, 1918. The Christian 
Year: January 1, 1912; March 22, 1913. Paintsville Herald, June 29, 
1941. 


ANNUNCIATION PARISH 
Paris 
THE PRESENT Ciry oF Paris, formerly the site of Hous- 
ton Station, was established as a town in 1789, under 
the name of Hopewell. The name was afterwards 
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changed to Bourbonton, and later to the present name 
of Paris. 

In 1854, Paris was a station attended by Father 
Thomas R. Butler from St. Peter Parish, Lexington. 
At that time, a church was very much needed at Paris. 
The following year, the congregation was attended from 
the Cathedral in Covington. In October, 1855, Father 
John Force, having completed a church at Florence, 
undertook to make plans for the erection of a church 
at Paris. Father Force purchased the lot on which the 
present church now stands. In 1856, Reverend Herman 
G. Allen was appointed the first resident Pastor of Paris, 
the congregation at the time having a small frame 
church. At that time, Paris gave promise of developing 
into an important mission center in the Diocese, along 
with the other centers at Lexington and Maysville. 
From 1856 to 1858, a number of missions and stations 
in central Kentucky were attached to the new parish 
at Paris. In 1857, Father Allen held services at Paris 
twice a month, on the first and third Sundays, giving 
the other Sundays of the month to the numerous mis- 
sions and stations which had been placed under his 
care. His mission field, besides Bourbon County, in- 
cluded the counties of Bath, Nicholas, Harrison, Pendle- 
ton, Montgomery, Clark, Madison, Estill and Owsley. 
By 1858, the congregation had grown to about two hun- 
dred members, and a larger church was needed. Father 
Allen drew up plans for a brick church, the foundation 
being laid that same year. On August 1, 1858, Bishop 
Carrell laid the cornerstone of the new church, which 
was to be seventy by thirty-five feet in its dimensions. 

But when the parish at Lexington became vacant 
in 1858, Father Allen was transferred to St. Peter 
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Parish in Lexington, and Paris became a mission at- 
tached to Lexington. Thereafter, the mission at Paris 
was attended once a month, on the first Sunday of 
every month, from St. Peter Church, Lexington. 

Reverend Eberhard Brandts, who was appointed 
pastor of Paris in 1860, undertook to bring the church 
to completion. The new church was dedicated by 
Bishop Carrell on August 25, 1861. The choir of St. 
Peter Church, Lexington, sang Lambillet’s Mass on 
the occasion. The new church at Paris owed its erection 
and elegant finish to the zeal and untiring efforts of 
Father Brandts. Admittance on the day of the dedica- 
tion was by ticket in order to enable the pastor to 
pay off part of the debt. The dedicatory ceremony 
was viewed with great admiration by persons of all 
creeds, it being the first ceremony of such solemnity 
ever witnessed by the Catholics or Protestants in that 
community. Reverend Charles O’Driscoll, S.J., of Cin- 
cinnati, sang a Solemn High Mass, assisted by Rever- 
end Lambert Young of Maysville, and Reverend Lam- 
bert D. Willie of Covington. Bishop Carrell delivered 
a very edifying discourse. In the afternoon, Vespers 
were chanted in the presence of the Bishop, Father 
Brandts officiating. 

In 1869, the congregation decided to enlarge the 
church, the addition being completed in 1870. At the 
close of the episcopate of Bishop Carrell, Annunciation 
Parish at Paris had a congregation numbering about 
sixteen hundred parishioners. There were parish schools 
for boys and girls, with two hundred and twenty chil- 
dren under instruction. St. Edward Mission at Cynth- 
iana at that time was attended from Paris, but by 1871 
the parish at Paris had grown so rapidly that the 
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pastoral care of the parish demanded the full attention 
and time of the pastor. On October 2, 1871, Annuncia- 
tion Parish was made independent of missions. 


A number of Religious Orders have undertaken 
the work of Catholic education in Annunciation Par- 
ish. As early as 1870, the Sisters of Loretto conducted 
the school in Paris. They remained there about five 
years, after which they were succeeded by the Sisters 
of St. Benedict of Covington. The Sisters of St. Benedict 
remained about two years when they were succeeded 
by the Sisters of Notre Dame of Covington, who taught 
in the parish school for a year. About this time the 
Visitation Nuns of Maysville established Mt. St. Joseph 
Academy in Paris, which flourished under the manage- 
ment of Mother Gonzaga as Superioress. At one time 
a Catholic school for boys was taught by Miss May 
Tally. At the same time, Father James Barry conducted 
a free night school for young men. In 1888, the Sisters 
of Charity of Nazareth took over the care of the parish 
school, which since that time has continued under 
their supervision. In 1895, a new parish school was 
erected. On March 8, 1913, the school and Sisters’ 
residence were destroyed by fire, and were replaced by 
the present edifice. 


Under the care of more recent pastors, the church 
plant has undergone extensive renovation. The present 
pastor, Reverend Joseph H. Whalen, assumed charge 
of the congregation on July 13, 1936. The congregation 
today numbers one hundred and ten families. 
PASTORS: Rev. Herman G. Allen, 1856-1858; Rev. Peter 
Perry, 1859-1860; Rev. Eberhard H. Brandts, 1860-1876; Rev. 
James M. McNerney, 1876-1877; Rev. Ferdinand Brossart, 1877- 
1878; Rev. James P. Barry, 1878-1888; Rev. John Redmond, 
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1888-1894; Rev. Edward A. Burke, 1894-1906; Rev. James A. 
Cusack, 1906-1908; Rev. Eugene M. DeBruyn, 1908-1920; Rev. 
Thomas Coleman, 1920-1921; Rev. William J. O’Hare, 1921- 
1935; Rev. Thomas A. McCarty, 1936; Rev. Joseph H. Whalen, 
since July 13, 1936. 

SOURCES: Covington Archives: Parish Files, “Annunciation Parish, 
Paris, Ky.”; Bishop Maes Pastoral Letter, Pastoral of August 20, 1913. 
Schematismus, 1869. Wahrheitsfreund: August 19, 1858; August 1, 
September 5, 1861. Catholic Telegraph and Advocate: October 6, 1855; 
July 27, August 17, August 31, 1861. Catholic Telegraph: September 
26, 1895; March 13, 1913. The Christian Year, March 15, 1913. The 
Cincinnati Times-Star, April 25, 1940. Perin, William Henry, History of 
Bourbon County, 1882. 


ST. FRANCIS PARISH 
Pikeville 


St. Francis ParisH, PIKEVILLE, was established by 
Bishop Mulloy in 1949. The new parish serves Pike 
County. 

Bishop Maes had envisioned that Holy Family 
Parish at Ashland might become a mother-parish of 
the northeastern part of the Appalachian mission area 
as Jellico had become the mother-parish of the south- 
eastern part of the Diocese. On March 30, 1914, Rev- 
erend Charles Miller made the following report to 
Bishop Maes of his survey of the missions in that part 
of Kentucky, which survey had been undertaken at 
the request of the Bishop. The report includes con- 
ditions in Pike County at that time. 


Last Monday morning, I set out on my trip, returning 
Friday night. I went to Williamson and from thence 
along Pond Creek, for a distance of about eighty miles. 
I found the scattered Catholics to be Hungarians chief- 
ly, capable only of uttering a few words in English. I 
visited the following mining stations: Leckieville, Toler, 
Hardy, Murphy, Stone, Pinson, Peg, McVeigh, Ma- 
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jestic, Borderland, and Freeborn, all near Williamson, 
and found a total of about 24 families. It is almost im- 
possible to make these people understand the simplest 
words in English. They claim to be Catholics, but Rev. 
Coghlan says that he has had not more than ten per- 
sons at Mass at any one place at any one time. They do 
not seem to understand the necessity of going to Mass 
on Sunday or to support the Church. They cannot go 
to confession in English or German. They agreed it 
would be nice to have a priest among them, but did 
not know if they could pay him something each month. 
They cannot attend Mass on week-days. They move 
from place to place. Many homes are vacant at present. 
They have had hard times this winter. They are work- 
ing half force at present. The coal is not of the good 
quality as was expected. Mr. Hardy of the Hardy mine, 
and Mr. Heyser of the Tierney mine, are highly in 
favor of a church, but said they are not in a position to 
help in the cause at once. Mr. Hardy said he would 
be glad to have a letter from the Bishop, stating how 
much help was desired. He built a church for Bishop 
Donohue in Virginia. Mr. Heyser said he would take 
up the matter with Mr. Tierney, who is a Catholic, 
living in the East. As to a priest living on Pond Creek, 
I do not think it would be bearable. If the experiment 
is to be made, the priest ought to live at South William- 
son, as the short railroads lead from that place to the 
various mining stations, but rent is high. I do not see 
how anyone, but a Hungarian priest could meet with 
much success, still one couldn’t tell. The language is a 
discouraging feature. I also visited Pikeville, but found 
only three Catholic persons. By chance, I found out 
that there are some English-speaking Catholics at Haz- 
ard, Perry County, and, besides there are three new 
mines there within one and one-half miles of the town, 
and there is a railroad through it from Jackson to Mc- 
Roberts, and that, in the last year, the town has been 
booming. 
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In later years, Pikeville became a station attended 
by the priest stationed at St. George Mission Center at 
Jenkins, the mission area of Letcher, Pike and Knott 
counties being attached to that Center. The scattered 
Catholic families in the eastern part of Pike County in 
the Pond Creek area were left, for the most part, to 
attend Mass at Sacred Heart Church at Williamson, 
West Virginia. Priests of the Kentucky Mountain Apos- 
tolate during the episcopate of Bishop Howard visited 
the Pond Creek area, offering Mass in the homes of 
the Catholic people, in an attempt to bring many back 
to the practice of their religion, who had strayed away 
because of no priest living among them. 


From about 1938, Mass was offered regularly once 
a month at Pikeville in the homes of the Catholics, and 
later, as the size of the congregation increased, in the 
Call funeral home. 


In 1948, Reverend William Schreder, T.O.R., 
pastor of St. George Church, Jenkins, undertook the 
erection of a church in Pikeville. On November 28, 
1948, Father Schreder broke ground at Pikeville for 
a new church, the Pikeville congregation at that time 
numbering about forty active members. 


A church, measuring approximately thirty by 
seventy-five feet, to be constructed of cement blocks 
with a brick front, was immediately begun. On Octo- 
ber 7, 1949, the new Pikeville church was formally 
dedicated by Bishop Mulloy under the patronage of St. 
Francis of Assisi. 


With the establishment of St. Francis Parish in 
Pikeville, with the Reverend William Schreder, T.O.R., 
as the first resident pastor, Pike County, the largest 
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county in the Diocese, was removed from the list of 
priestless counties. St. Francis Parish at present serves 
approximately twenty Catholic families. 


SOURCES: Diocesan Archives, Parish Files: “Holy Family Parish, 
Ashland, Ky.” The Messenger: December 5, 1948; January 9; October 
9, 1949. 


ST. MARK PARISH 
Richmond 


Prior TO THE AUTUMN oF 1950, the Richmond mission 
area included seven counties — Lee, Rockcastle, Jack- 
son, Estill, Owsley, Garrard and Madison counties, a 
mission field covering approximately two thousand 
square miles. In 1950, Bishop Mulloy established a 
mission center at Berea, which is situated in the south- 
ern part of Madison County. The extensive Richmond 
mission area was divided. The new Berea Mission 
Center consisted of the southern part of Madison 
County, together with the counties of Garrard, Rock- 
castle and Jackson. Since that time the Richmond 
Mission Field consists of the northern part of Madison 
County, together with the three counties of Lee, Owsley 
and Estill. 

When Richmond, the present county seat of Madi- 
son County, was incorporated as a town in 1809, it had 
a population of about three hundred. By the time that 
the Diocese was formed, the population of Richmond 
had grown to about eight hundred. The first Catholic 
settlements within the territory of the present Madison 
County, along Otter and Muddy Creeks, had been 
within ten miles east of the present site of Richmond. 
Father Stephen T. Badin, as did Father Antoninus 
Angier, O.P., on their visits to Madison County came 
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into contact with the little town, situated on the Town 
Fork of Dreaming Creek. When Father Francis Ken- 
rick was pastor of White Sulphur in 1827, Richmond 
was a Station on the Madison County circuit of the 
pastor of White Sulphur. Father Kenrick offered Mass 
at that time in the home of a Mrs. Woods. 

After the Diocese of Covington was formed in 
1853, Richmond became a station attended regularly, 
from 1854 to 1866, by priests from Lexington and Mt. 
Sterling respectively. During that time the courthouse, 
and the homes of Mr. L. O. Schmidt and Mr. Patrick 
Laughlin served as mission stations. On Sunday, Sep- 
tember 19, 1858, Bishop Carrell confirmed twenty-four 
persons at Richmond. At that time there were one 
hundred and fifty Catholics in Madison County, be- 
longing to three stations — Richmond, Boonesboro and 
Rogersville, attended by Reverend Herman G. Allen of 
Lexington. 

On October 1, 1860, Messrs. Ambrose Wages, 
Patrick Murphy, Jeremiah Donovan, L. O. Schmidt, 
Jeremiah Shea, John Horne and Patrick Laughlin, as 
trustees of the Catholic congregation of Richmond, 
purchased a lot on North Second Street, known as Lot 
87, for a church, which was to be built under the direc- 
tion of Reverend Charles Hone. Subsequently, the little 
congregation found it difficult to meet the payments on 
the lot, and on July 27, 1863, the trustees gave a mort- 
gage on this property to Mr. E. R. McCreary. The 
trustees who signed the mortgage were Messrs. Hum- 
phrey Moynihan, Jeremiah Donovan, John J. Horine, 
L. O. Schmidt and John Powers. A house occupied by 
the Dave Powers family was situated on this Second 
Street lot, and it became the usual place of worship. 
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Later, the congregation sold this lot in order to secure 
a better location. 

On August 26, 1865, the congregation purchased 
a lot on West Main Street from Mr. E. H. Field, which 
was deeded to Bishop Carrell, to be held in trust for 
the congregation. The following year, 1866, Reverend 
Lambert D. Willie, of Lexington, began the erection 
of a frame church. The little church was dedicated by 
Bishop Carrell in 1867, in honor of St. Mark. During 
the next decade, St. Mark Mission continued to be at- 
tended from Lexington, until the appointment of Rev- 
erend Michael Callaghan as the first resident pastor in 
1874. In 1878, the congregation was planning to build 
a parish school under the direction of Father Callaghan. 
Father Callaghan was succeeded in the pastorate at 
Richmond by Reverends Francis J. Donnelly, John J. 
McQuinley and Edward Healy. When Father Healy 
was transferred to Winchester in 1887, the congrega- 
tion at Richmond became a mission attached to St. 
Joseph Parish at Winchester. 


Among the most prominent and generous families 
of the congregation at that time was the Owen McKee 
family, with whom the priests stationed at Richmond 
usually resided. Following the pastorate of Father 
Healy, St. Mark congregation was attended by Rever- 
end Thomas S. Major and Reverend William B. Ryan. 


On October 1, 1905, Bishop Maes appointed Rev- 
erend Joseph Merschmann resident pastor of Rich- 
mond. At that time also, the Moberly property on 
North Second Street was purchased by the Diocese and 
by the Parish as a Home for the Mission Band which 
had charge of the Central Mountain counties of the 
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Diocese, as well as to serve as a parish rectory for the 
congregation. On the death of Father Merschmann, 
April 7, 1906, Bishop Maes appointed Reverend Wil- 
liam Punch his successor as superior of the Mission 
Home and as pastor of Richmond. 

Shortly after becoming pastor of Richmond, a 
generous bequest left to the Church by the last will of 
Patrick Grady, made it possible for Father Punch to 
remodel and improve the frame church on West Main 
Street. The work had hardly been completed, when 
on All Souls Day, November 2, 1906, the neat little 
church was destroyed by fire. In the meantime, a 
chapel was established in the Mission Home at the 
corner of Second Street and Moberly Avenue to serve 
the congregation until a new church could be erected. 
In June, 1908, work was begun on a new stone church 
on the site of the former church. In the early part of 
December of that year, a substantial stone church of 
singular grandeur and beauty was completed. On De- 
cember 13, 1908, Bishop Maes dedicated the new St. 
Mark Church. When the last of the missionaries was 
withdrawn from the Mission Band in 1908, the seven 
counties which had comprised the Central Mission 
Field were placed under the care of the pastor of 
Richmond. 

On June 22, 1909, Father Punch was appointed 
pastor of the new St. Peter Parish in Lexington. He 
was succeeded at Richmond by Reverend Thomas D. 
Cooney, a talented young priest whose career was cut 
short by an untimely death. After spending a year at 
Richmond, declining health forced him to return to his 
home in Covington, where his death occurred on July 
14, 1910. For about six months after the departure of 
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Father Cooney, the parish at Richmond was without 
a resident pastor, and during that time priests of St. 
Paul Parish, Lexington, cared for the Richmond con- 
gregation. On October 12, 1910, Bishop Maes ap- 
pointed Reverend John F. O’Dwyer pastor of Rich- 
mond. Shortly before this, Lancaster, the county seat 
of Garrard County, had been attached to Richmond. 
During the pastorate of Father Cooney, the Mission 
Home at Richmond had been sold, and after that, the 
congregation had been without a suitable parish house. 
On October 3, 1911, the construction of a new pastoral 
residence was begun, which was completed by the end 
of that year. Under the guidance of Father O’Dwyer, 
parish life was greatly enhanced by the establishment 
of a Holy Name Society, an Altar Society, a Young 
Ladies’ Sodality and the Children of Mary Sodality. 
Father O’Dwyer’s pastorate at Richmond continued 
until 1913. By 1913, the mission area attached to Rich- 
mond included about one hundred and ninety Cath- 
olics, distributed as follows: 


Missions No. of 
and Stations County Mass Said Catholics 
Lancaster Garrard Monthly 50 
Livingston Rockcastle Monthly 16 
Pryse Estill Quarterly 15 
Old Landing Lee Quarterly 12 
Heidelberg Lee Quarterly 24 
Belle Point Lee Quarterly 19 
Beattyville Lee Quarterly 14 
Jackson Breathitt Quarterly 20 
Cannel City Morgan Quarterly 9 
Millers Creek Estill Quarterly 12 


On October 21, 1917, under the direction of Rev- 
erend Henry Schulte, the congregation observed the 
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Golden Jubilee of the erection of the church at Rich- 
mond. At that time the congregation numbered thirty- 
five families. 


The present pastor, Very Reverend Monsignor Os- 
car L. Poole, was appointed to Richmond on September 
15, 1930. In January, 1941, the interior of St. Mark 
Church was badly damaged by fire, requiring extensive 
repairs. ‘The renovation required practically an entire 
new interior. During the repairing of the church, the 
congregation attended Mass in an auditorium on the 
grounds of the State Teachers’ College at Richmond. 

For some time prior to 1948, Sisters of Charity of 
Nazareth from Lexington had been going to Richmond 
on Saturdays to conduct Catechism classes for the 
children. In September, 1948, Sisters of Our Lady of 
Victory from Victory-Noll, Huntington, Indiana, came 
to the Diocese at the invitation of Bishop Mulloy, open- 
ing a Catechetical Center at Richmond. 

St. Mark Parish and its missions include at present 
about one hundred and sixty families. 


Catholicity in Lee County 


Catholicity in Lee County has centered around 
the communities at Proctor, Beattyville (the county 
seat), Contrary Creek and Heidelberg. Lee County 
was formed in 1870 out of parts of Breathitt, Estill, 
Owsley and Wolfe counties. Proctor, formerly situated 
in the part of Owsley County which was taken to form 
Lee County, was a station visited by the early mission- 
aries. In 1857, Proctor (Owsley County) was attended 
twice a year from Paris, and later from Lexington. 
From 1877 to 1888, the station was attended from 
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Richmond; and subsequently from Mt. Sterling and 
Winchester. 


When Bishop Maes inaugurated the Kentucky 
Mountain Apostolate, Beattyville, located on the north 
side of the Kentucky River, at the junction of the three 
Forks of the Kentucky River, became a mission center, 
the frontier of the Church in the Central Mission Field. 
In 1902, a church was built at Beattyville under the 
direction of Father William Punch. On November 12, 
1903, the new church at Beattyville was dedicated in 
honor of All Saints. From Beattyville, the missionaries 
penetrated into sections before unvisited by priests. 
Stations were opened at Jackson and on Frozen 
Creek in Breathitt County, at Cannel City in Morgan 
County, and at other places in neighboring counties. 
The missionaries were blazing the way for a wide de- 
velopment of the Church in the Appalachian Mountain 
area of the Diocese, when the death of a number of 
the priests of the Diocese forced Bishop Maes to dis- 
continue the special work of the Apostolate. In 1908, All 
Saints Mission at Beattyville became a mission attached 
to Richmond. By 1913, with the mission headquarters at 
Richmond, great difficulty was being experienced to 
keep the scattered Catholics together in the Central 
Mission Field. At that time, there was only one Catho- 
lic family residing at Beattyville. A few years previously 
Beattyville had given great promise of becoming an 
important mission center. During the episcopate of 
Bishop Brossart, All Saints Church at Beattyville was 
sold. In a letter, dated April 10, 1916, Father William 
B. Curry, offered the Bishop the following information 
regarding the Beattyville church at that time: 
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There is no apparent reason for holding the Church 
property at Beattyville. There is only one family there 
by the name of Coffelder, and they might have to move 
away at any time on account of the changes being made 
in the R. R. runs. This family attends Mass at Heidel- 
berg . . . The church building (at Beattyville) is not 
safe at present, the roof is in need of considerable repair, 
and one of the supporting sills is rotted, and the long 
flight of steps leading to the front door is rotted beyond 
use; hence it will take a good sum to fix the building 
for use . . . I understand the late Bishop intended to 
sell the Beattyville property, and with an addition of 
funds build a church at Heidelberg, where I had 
twenty-four to Holy Communion on my last visit. Here 
I say Mass in Mrs. Howell’s house, — there does not 
seem to be any real reason for a church at Heidelberg, 
as these people are liable to move away should the 
present sawmill close down. But there is nothing, that 
I can see or learn, that would justify any expenditure 
on the Beattyville church, and repairs must be made 
very soon if the building is to be saved from total 
eecay. Fes 

The Church is located on the side of a hill outside of 
the living portion of the city and very difficult of 
access. 


Under the direction of Bishop Howard, in the early 
part of his episcopate, a Community Mission Center, 
dedicated in honor of St. Theresa, was opened in the 
heart of the mountains on Contrary Creek in Lee 
County. For a number of years (about 1926-1931), 
the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth conducted a school 
at the Center for the mountain children of the neigh- 
borhood. In 1931, there was an enrollment of thirty- 
one children at the Community school. The manage- 
ment of the Center for many years was under the care 
of a zealous laywoman, Miss Helen Keating. The Post 
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Office which served the Center was several miles away 
at Belle Point, a little hamlet with a population of 
about twenty-five. 


Priests of the Diocese who worked among the 
Catholics of Lee County include Reverends William 
Punch, Thomas D. Cooney, Charles Rolfes, George J. 
O’Bryan, William B. Curry, John F. O’Dwyer, William 
Yahner, Henry B. Schulte, Aloysius L. Griesinger, Leo 
F. Wilson, Edmund F. Priest, and the present pastor of 
Richmond, Very Reverend Oscar L. Poole. During his 
pastorate at Richmond and missions (1916-1928), 
Father Henry Schulte made a special study of the 
Durbin family, a pioneer family in this section. Father 
Schulte likewise inaugurated the first summer vacation 
school of Christian Doctrine in the mountain area and 
in the Diocese. 


In 1948, St. Theresa Mission Center was moved 
from the Contrary Creek site to a more conveniently 
located section on the highway in order to be nearer 
to the congregation which had shifted from the old 
site. In more recent years, the number of Catholic 
families residing in the mountainous canyon had stead- 
ily decreased, the general trend being to move closer 
to the highway. 


The newly erected church on the new site was 
fifty by twenty feet, with a full basement, a room for 
the missionary priest, and three rooms for the Sisters 
who would teach in the school, as the future plans of 
Monsignor Poole include a school at the Center for 
the training of the children of the area in practical 
Catholic rural living. 
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Catholicity in Estill County 


Catholicity in Estill County has centered around 
Station Camp, and the two adjoining towns of Ravenna 
and Irvine. 


Some of the pioneer Catholics of Madison County 
had moved over into present Estill County along the 
Red River at a very early date. The later development 
of the Estill iron furnace in the Red River Iron District 
also brought a number of Catholics into the region. The 
eastern part of Estill County was found to be rich in 
mineral resources, including coal, iron ore and some 
lead. The first iron blast furnace in Estill County was 
built about 1810 on the Red River in the northeast cor- 
ner of the county. About 1830 the Estill Steam Furnace 
was built. 


During the episcopates of Bishop Carrell and 
Bishop Toebbe, St. Paul Church, which stood on the 
banks of Red Lick Creek near Station Camp, was an 
outpost of Catholicity in the mountain section of the 
Diocese. It was the place of worship for the Catholic 
people, mostly descendants of the early Catholic pio- 
neers in Madison and Estill counties, who had settled 
along the bottom lands of Station Camp and Red Lick 
Creeks. The little log church, forty by thirty-five feet, with 
its adjoining graveyard, was located in the Red Lick 
Creek Valley. Red Lick Creek Valley was about eight 
miles long, with the creek winding its way from the up- 
land through the valley to the Kentucky River. Nature 
had blessed the region and the people prospered. In 
1930, Father Oscar Poole examined the site of the old 
church. At that time only a few logs and part of the foun- 
dation were still in existence. About fifteen graves could 
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be recognized in the old cemetery. An old log house 
which had been built by Pius Durbin stood near the 
church site. Pius Durbin had likewise helped to build 
the church there. The few scattered remnants dis- 
covered by Father Poole were the relics of one of the 
earliest Catholic settlements in the Diocese. 

On September 22, 1858, Bishop Carrell visited 
Station Camp in Owsley (now Estill) County, and 
administered the Sacrament of Confirmation to twenty- 
six persons. The congregation at that time consisted 
of fifty persons, of whom over half were converts. In 
the spring of 1859, the Catholics at Station Camp pro- 
posed to build a block church. Bishop Carrell blessed 
the church on May 19, 1861. 

In more recent times, the railroad center of 
Ravenna-Irvine has become the center of Catholicity 
in Estill County. For many years prior to 1931, the 
people of Ravenna and Irvine had been desirous of a 
suitable place for divine worship. A three-acre plot of 
ground on a picturesque site in Ravenna had been do- 
nated to the Catholics for church purposes, by a Mr. 
Sawyer, a former resident of Irvine. Through the gen- 
erous bequest of Miss Katherine Veronica Schmidt of 
Richmond, Kentucky, it became possible for Father 
Poole to build a church in the Ravenna-Irvine area. 
Miss Schmidt died in January, 1927; in her will she 
bequeathed five thousand dollars to the Bishop of Cov- 
ington to be used for the erection of a church or chapel 
in a poor congregation in memory of her deceased sis- 
ters, the Misses Elizabeth and Josephine Schmidt. At 
the direction of Bishop Howard, this bequest was used 
in favor of the congregation at Ravenna-Irvine. In 
keeping with the bequest of Miss Katherine Schmidt, 
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the church built at Ravenna was placed under the pat- 
ronage of St. Joseph and St. Elizabeth in memory of her 
sisters, the name given to the mission being St. Eliza- 
beth. A small bronze tablet was placed in the church in 
memory of the generous benefactress. To this amount 
was added a fund collected by the people. 


When the Katherine Schmidt bequest in 1927 
made it possible to erect a church in Ravenna, Bishop 
Howard expressed the desire that the new church be 
erected on the highway and that a new location be 
secured other than the site which had been previously 
donated. However, at the earnest and unanimous re- 
quest of the Catholics of Irvine and Ravenna, Bishop 
Howard granted the permission to Father Poole to pro- 
ceed with the erection of the church on the site which 
had been donated. Ground was broken for the new 
church in July, 1931. A brick church with a small cam- 
panile, of plain Italian style, which would accommodate 
about one hundred and fifty persons, was completed by 
the first of 1932, being one of the most artistic village 
churches in the Diocese. On February 22, 1932, the 
Feast of the Chair of St. Peter at Antioch, Father Poole 
formally dedicated the new St. Elizabeth Church. On 
Low Sunday, April 3, 1932, Bishop Howard made his 
first visit to the new church offering Mass and admin- 
istering the Sacrament of Confirmation to a class of 
children and adults. 


PASTORS: Rev. Michael Callaghan, 1874-1882; Rev. Francis 
J. Donnelly, 1882; Rev. John J. McQuinley, 1882-1885; Rev. 
Edward Healy, 1886-1887; Rev. William B. Ryan, 1895-1905; 
Rev. Joseph Merschmann, 1905-1906; Rev. William Punch, 
1906-1909; Rev. Thomas D. Cooney, 1909-1910; Rev. John F. 
O’Dwyer, 1910-1913; Rev. William Yahner, January-November, 
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1913; Rev. George O’Bryan, 1913-1915; Rev. Henry Schulte, 
1916-1928; Rev. Leo Wilson, 1928-1930; Very Rev. Msgr. Oscar 
L. Poole, since September 15, 1930. 


SOURCES: Covington Archives: Parish Files, “St. Mark Parish, Rich- 
mond, Ky.,”’ and Missions; Bishop Maes Pastoral Letters, Pastoral, Aug- 
ust 20, 1913. Catholic Mirror (Baltimore), October 16, 1858. Wahrheits- 
freund: October 14, 1858; May 30, 1861. Catholic Telegraph and Ad- 
vocate, October 27, 1860. The Christian Year, January 10, 1914. Cath- 
olic Telegraph: June 20, 1878; December 7, 1882; September 10, No- 
vember 19, 1903; August 10, October 12, October 26, 1905; December 
24, 1908; October 18, October 25, 1917. The Richmond Climax (Rich- 
mond), December 16, 1908. Webb, of. cit., 98. The Messenger: July 
19, October 19, November 19, 1931; February 19, March 19, April 19, 
May 19, 1932; December 19, 1933; July 19, 1935; January 19, October 
19, 1940; March 19, 1941; April, 1945; May 25, 1947; June 11, July 
25, September 19, 1948; February 13, August 14, 1949; April 22, 1951. 


HOLY GUARDIAN ANGELS PARISH 


Sanfordtown 


In 1856, THE CATHOLIC SETTLERS of Sanfordtown 
leased a tract of land on the Horse Branch Creek and 
built a Catholic school. The priest in charge of the 
congregation at that time was the Reverend Odilo von 
der Green, O.S.B., of St. Joseph’s Church, Cov- 
ington. He and Father Columban, O.S.B., attended 
the sick calls and said Mass occasionally in the homes 
of the Catholics. In 1860, when the Covington and 
Independence Turnpike was being built, the log house 
used for the school and chapel burned down. A tract 
of land was then bought of Campbell Ellis. In April, 
1864, a newly erected church building was dedicated 
by Reverend Ferdinand Kihr, pastor of Mother of 
God Church, Covington. At that time the school had 
an enrollment of seventy-three children, under the care 
of Miss Mary von der Green. In 1866, Bishop Carrell 
assigned Father George Watson to the care of the 
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mission of Sanfordtown and of other stations of Ken- 
ton and Boone counties. 


Three years later, in 1869, Reverend D. Beck, a 
priest of the Erie Diocese, who was making his home 
with the Benedictine Fathers at St. Joseph Priory, was 
appointed the first resident priest of Sanfordtown. 
Shortly afterwards, he built a pastoral residence and 
an addition to the church. In 1877, Father Beck made 
plans for a new church, and proceeded to lay the foun- 
dation. In the meantime, Father Beck was succeeded 
by Reverend L. Neumeier, who remained pastor for 
several months. In the spring of 1878, Reverend Joseph 
Haustermann was appointed to the pastorate of San- 
fordtown. After many hardships, the cornerstone of the 
new church was laid on May 19, 1880, by Very Rev- 
erend Eberhard Brandts, V.G. A large concourse of 
people from all parts of the county, numbering several 
hundred, gathered on the hillside in front of the rectory 
at the site of the church to witness the ceremonies. The 
event was made colorful by the Knights of St. George 
who graced the occasion in uniform and with a band. 


In 1885, a new church was dedicated under the 
patronage of Holy Guardian Angels. At that time the 
Sisters of St. Benedict went to Sanfordtown to take 
charge of the parish school, and the following year the 
old school building was remodeled. 


In 1880, the Decoursey mission, which had been 
established by the Reverend William Robbers while 
pastor of St. Augustine Parish in Central Covington, 
was placed under the care of the pastor of Sanfordtown. 
In 1884, Father Haustermann enlarged the church at 
Decoursey. 
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In 1894, Reverend Joseph Schaefer was assigned 
to Sanfordtown. At that time, since the parish was free 
of debt, new improvements could be made on the 
church, which as yet had not been entirely completed. 
In 1906, Reverend Clement A. Keller was appointed 
pastor of Holy Guardian Angels Parish, continuing in 
that pastorate until 1917. Towards the end of his 
eleven-year pastorate, Father Keller met with an injury 
while engaged in his pastoral work, which eventually 
rendered him incapacitated for parish work. On Octo- 
ber 1, 1917, Father Keller resigned from the pastorate 
of Sanfordtown, making his home with Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph H. Averbeck, Fort Mitchell, where he lived 
until his death, April 1, 1928. 


During Father Schaefer’s pastorate (1894-1906), 
many improvements were made on the parish property. 
He completed the church, and remodeled the sanctuary 
which had been out of proportion with the body of the 
church. In 1899, he likewise erected the present priest’s 
house. In 1906, Father Keller purchased two and one- 
half acres of land to add to the parish cemetery. In 
March, 1909, the old school was torn down and plans 
were made for the building of the present school. On 
November 21, 1909, the new school was dedicated. 


During the pastorates of succeeding pastors, the 
church plant has been renovated and embellished. The 
church on a number of occasions has suffered extreme 
damage from floods. Reverend John T. Jobst, the pres- 
ent pastor, has served Holy Guardian Angels Parish 
since June 13, 1949. The Sisters of St. Benedict teach 
in the parish school. The parish at present numbers 
about seventy families. f 
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PASTORS: Rev. D. Beck, 1869-1877; Rev. L. Neumeier, 1877- 
1878; Rev. Joseph Haustermann, 1878-1894; Rev. Joseph Schae- 
fer, 1894-1906; Rev. Clement Keller, 1906-1917; Rev. Charles P. 
Diemer, 1917-1919; Rev. John Kroger, 1919-1929; Rev. Richard 
G. O’Neill, March-September, 1929; Rev. Edmund J. Corby, 
1929-1933; Rev. John J. Laux, 1933-1939; Rev. George Metzler, 
1939; Rev. Charles A. Towell, 1939-1949; Rev. John T. Jobst, 
since June 13, 1949. 


SOURCES: Covington Archives, Parish Files: “Holy Guardian Angels 
Parish, Sanfordtown.” Wahrheitsfreund, April 22, 1864. Schematismus, 
1882. Catholic Telegraph: May 20, 1880; July 9, 1885; June 15, Aug- 
ust 17, 1899; November 25, 1909. The Messenger, April 21, 1928. 


BLESSED SACRAMENT PARISH 
South Fort Mitchell 


BLESSED SACRAMENT Parisu had its origin in the St. 
John Congregation which grew up in the vicinity of 
St. John Orphanage. 

In 1885, Bishop Maes transferred Reverend Ber- 
nard Hillebrand from St. Boniface Parish, Ludlow, to 
St. John Orphanage to serve as chaplain, and to or- 
ganize the Catholics living in the neighborhood of the 
orphanage into a congregation. The congregation be- 
came known as St. John Congregation, Kenton County. 
Divine services were held at the orphanage chapel, 
and a school was opened. Father Hillebrand cared for 
the St. John Congregation for about twenty-three years, 
1885-1908. When his health became undermined in 
1908, he was forced to retire from his pastoral charges, 
taking up residence at Villa Madonna. 


Bishop Maes had granted permission for the es- 
tablishing of a new parish in April, 1908, but during 
his episcopate no definite steps had been taken to erect 
a parish church. In the early part of the episcopate of 
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Bishop Brossart, the congregation undertook to estab- 
lish a parish plant. 


On December 26, 1916, Reverend William Blees 
was appointed chaplain of St. John Orphanage, and 
pastor of St. John Congregation, Kenton County. 
Father Blees organized and became the first pastor of 
Blessed Sacrament Parish, South Ft. Mitchell, as we 
know it today. On March 16, 1917, a piece of property 
consisting of about three acres was acquired in Fort 
Mitchell, fronting on the Lexington Pike. In the latter 
part of January, 1920, Bishop Brossart gave permission 
for the erection of a church, in accordance with the 
plans which had been submitted to the Diocesan Build- 
ing Committee. 


The first church building, erected in 1920, was a 
combination church and school. A meeting for the 
selecting of a committee to make arrangements for the 
laying of the cornerstone of the new church was held 
on April 9, 1920, at Stevie’s Hall on the Dixie Highway. 
On April 15 of that year, the cornerstone for the new 
church was laid. The church was dedicated to Our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, and the first Mass was 
offered in the church on December 26, 1920. In 1922, 
a priest’s house was built, and in 1924 the school was 
enlarged to the present size. 


In 1935, the present Sisters’ convent was com- 
pleted. In 1938, the erection of the present church was 
begun on the parish property situated to the left of 
the rectory. The cornerstone was laid on Sunday, July 
10, 1938, by Right Reverend Monsignor Ignatius M. 
Ahmann, V.G. A church, constructed of brick and 
stone, one hundred and sixty-three by seventy-six feet, 
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with a tower surmounting the right transept, was erect- 
ed, having a seating capacity for about eight hundred 
and fifty persons. 


The new Blessed Sacrament Church was dedicated 
by Bishop Howard, on September 24, 1939. The new 
church, Lombardy-Romanesque in architectural style, 
was replete with symbolic emblems centering around 
the Blessed Sacrament. It displayed truly medieval 
limes both on the exterior and in the interior. 


The church throughout is a liturgically correct 
monument to the doctrine of the Real Presence of 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. Every phase of its 
rich symbolism, from the striking facade to the deli- 
cately carved marble altar, was designed to speak to 
the observer of the Blessed Sacrament. 


The columns supporting the graceful arches dis- 
play carvings symbolic of the Passion and the Holy 
Eucharist. The altar of the church may be truly re- 
garded as an altar of the Blessed Sacrament. It is con- 
structed of Botticino marble in the form of the Table of 
the Last Supper. In the rear of the altar table appears 
a beautiful gateway, styled after a gateway of a med- 
ieval city, which forms the baldacchino, symbolically 
conveying the central message of the entire building — 
that the Eucharist is the Gateway to Everlasting Life. 
The Expository Niche, set in the rear of the altar, is in 
mosaic. The exterior of the two door wings, serving as 
an entrance to the Tabernacle, display emblems of the 
other six Sacraments. Upon the massive octagon col- 
umns, flanking the gateway of the Altar, are found 
statues of the Saints of the Blessed Sacrament, including 
St. Paul the Apostle, St. Tarcisius, St. Augustine, St. 
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Thomas Aquinas, St. Paschal Baylon, St. Alphonsus de 
Liguori, St. Barbara, St. Juliana, St. Clare, St. Ger- 
trude, St. Margaret Mary Alacoque, and St. Gemma 
Galgani. The same Eucharistic theme is carried out in 
the stained-glass windows of the church. 

After the completion of the church in 1939, the 
building previously serving as church and school was 
given over completely to school purposes. The building 
program undertaken by Blessed Sacrament Parish dur- 
ing the first eighteen years of its history gave the con- 
gregation a complete parish plant — church, school, 
parish rectory, Sisters’ residence, and a custodian’s resi- 
dence. On October 27, 1945, Bishop Mulloy consecrated 
the altar of the Blessed Sacrament Church, and on the 
following day, Sunday, October 28, the Bishop per- 
formed the ceremony of the consecration of the church. 
On December 26, 1945, Blessed Sacrament Parish ob- 
served the Silver Jubilee of its founding. 

On September 1, 1948, Father Blees resigned from 
the pastorate of Blessed Sacrament Parish, taking up 
residence in South Fort Mitchell. Right Reverend 
Monsignor Leo Streck was appointed his successor, 
September 4, being formally installed as pastor, Sep- 
tember 22, 1948, by the Dean of the Kenton County 
Deanery. 


From a small congregation of thirty-seven families, 
Blessed Sacrament Parish has grown to a present con- 
gregation of eight hundred and ninety families, one of 
the largest parishes in the Diocese. 

PASTORS: Rev. William Blees, 1920-1948; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo 
J. Streck, since September 4, 1948. 


SOURCES: Parish Archives — Dedication Booklet, 1939. Catholic 
Telegraph: April 22, 1915; March 22, April 26, 1917; February 5, 
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February 15, April 22, 1920. The Messenger: March 19, 1928; July 19, 
1938; October 19, 1939; November, 1945; September 19, October 3, 
1948. 


ST. THERESA 
OF THE INFANT JESUS PARISH 


Southgate 


THE PARISH OF ST. THERESA of the Infant Jesus at 
Southgate was canonically erected by Bishop Howard 
on the Feast of the Assumption, August 15, 1927. The 
new parish was formed from portions of the parishes 
of St. Thomas, Ft. Thomas; St. Vincent de Paul, 
Clifton; and St. Francis de Sales, Cote Brilliante. Rev- 
erend F. Borgias Lehr, who had been pastor of St. John 
Parish, Carrollton, since 1919, was appointed pastor 
of the new parish, August 17, 1927. 


In August of that year, property was purchased for 
church purposes on Alexandria Pike, formerly part 
of the Wiedemann Brewery interests. Work was begun 
immediately to convert the large building on the prop- 
erty, which previously had served as a pleasure resort 
known as “Old Heidelberg,” into a suitable place of 
worship and a parish school. 


In the meantime an altar had been borrowed by 
the pastor from the Sisters of the Good Shepherd at Ft. 
Thomas, and the first Masses at the new site were 
offered by Father Lehr on Sunday, August 21, 1927, in 
the large wing to the rear of the building which former- 
ly had housed bowling alleys, and which today consti- 
tutes St. Theresa Diocesan Shrine and Parish Church. 
The enthusiasm and appreciation of the new congre- 
gation was demonstrated by a large attendance at the 
first services. During the following weeks, the section 
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of the building designated for the church was suitably 
equipped to accommodate three hundred and fifty per- 
sons, and the large front section was remodeled 
into a three-room school on the first floor, with a pastor’s 
residence on the second floor. The parish school, which 
opened in the fall of 1927, under the care of the Sisters 
of St. Benedict, began with an enrollment of seventy- 
four pupils. On October 2, 1927, Bishop Howard dedi- 
cated the new St. Theresa Church and School. By the 
time that the first anniversary of the parish was ob- 
served, September 8, 1928, the growth of the parish had 
exceeded all expectation. 

On October 3, 1927, on the occasion of the first 
observance of the Feast of the Little Flower in the new 
church, Bishop Howard declared the new church a 
Diocesan Shrine of the Little Flower. Thereafter, there 
were inaugurated at the Diocesan Shrine a perpetual 
Novena in honor of the Little Flower, and five annual 
special Novena services, including the annual Solemn 
Novena in anticipation of the Patronal Feast, October 
3, which has become especially popular through the 
years, drawing hundreds of devotees of the Little 
Flower to the Southgate Shrine from the parishes of 
Northern Kentucky. Shortly prior to the erection of St. 
Theresa Parish, a National Society of the Little Flower 
had been established in this country, the Carmelite 
Church of St. Clara, Chicago, Illinois, being designated 
as the National Shrine. With the establishment of St. 
Theresa Shrine at Southgate, the Society of the Little 
Flower was established at the Covington Diocesan 
Shrine, and during the past quarter of a century it has 
recruited many members locally. 

In the summer of 1928, Father Lehr, during a visit 
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to Lisieux, France, secured from Mother Agnes de 
Jesus, the surviving sister of the Saint and prioress of 
the Community of Mt. Carmel at Lisieux, a first-class 
relic of Saint Theresa for the Southgate Shrine. At the 
closing services of the patronal-feast Novena, the follow- 
ing year (1929), Bishop Howard also presented the 
Shrine with two additional first-class relics, which like- 
wise had been a gift from Mother Agnes, who had pre- 
sented them to the Bishop when he had visited Lisieux 
during the early fall of 1929. A devotional feature of 
the Shrine are the twelve paintings by Leon Lippert, 
which adorn the walls on either side, depicting the life 
of the Little Flower. 

During the parish’s formative years, Father Lehr 
gave personal care to the formation of parish organiza- 
tions which would be closely linked with parish life, 
thereby developing an unusually well organized parish. 
By 1936, the school required larger quarters, necessitat- 
ing the addition of two new classrooms. At that time 
also, the growth of the parish warranted the services of 
an assistant priest, and on September 26, 1937, Bishop 
Howard appointed Reverend John Schuler as the first 
assistant pastor of the parish. The sacristy addition to: 
the church was constructed in 1941. In 1944, Father 
Lehr secured the residence at the corner of Custis Ave- 
nue and Alexandria Pike, which serves as the present 
parish rectory, and at that time the pastor’s quarters on 
the second floor of the school building became the resi- 
dence of the Sisters who were previously housed on 
Evergreen Avenue. On August 17, 1947, the congrega- 
tion fittingly observed the twentieth anniversary of the 
establishing of the parish. A feature of the parish home- 
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coming was the burning of the mortgage notes on the 
church property. 

In 1951, with the Silver Jubilee of the parish one 
year off, Father Lehr announced plans for the develop- 
ment of the future parish plant. The new St. Theresa 
parish plant as envisioned by Father Lehr at that time 
would consist of a new church with a seating capacity 
of five hundred and fifty; a new school, with eight class- 
rooms and an auditorium-gymnasium; rectory, and Sis- 
ters’ convent supplying living quarters for eleven Sisters. 
The erection of the school-convent section of the plant 
was decided on as the first undertaking. Ground-break- 
ing for this building was held on August 5, 1951. On 
Sunday, May 4, 1952, Bishop Mulloy laid the corner- 
stone of the new school and convent, and on Sunday, 
January 4, 1953, the new building was dedicated. The 
old school building thereafter was razed, and a new 
front was built to the church. 

The parish celebrated its Silver Jubilee in 1952. 
The parish at present consists of about four hundred 
and ninety families. 


SOURCES: Covington Archives: Parish Files, “St. Theresa Parish, 
Southgate, Ky.”; Decree of Erection, August 15, 1927. The Messenger: 
August 19, September 19, 1927; September 19, 1928; October 19, 
1929; September 19, 1941; May, 1946; July 6, 1947; July 29, 1951; 
May 4, May 11, 1952; January 11, 1953. 


ST. LEO PARISH 
Versailles 
St. Leo ParisH, VERSAILLES, was established as an 
independent parish in 1924, with the Reverend Nicholas 
Judermanns as the first resident pastor. Although Ver- 
sailles was an old Kentucky town, settled in 1792, 
Catholicity there was of a slow development. At the 
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time that the Diocese was formed, Versailles was a 
station attended by Father Lancaster from Frankfort. 
Later it was attended from Lexington. 

Prior to the erection of a church in the town in 
1893, the congregation had been attended from White 
Sulphur, Scott County, by Reverend William Gorey 
and Reverend Edward Donnelly. Plans for a church 
at Versailles had been made as early as 1887, and the 
cornerstone of the present church was laid by Bishop: 
Maes on November 26, 1889. But it was not until. 
Father George Bealer was appointed pastor of Nicholas- 
ville, in 1893, that the construction of the church at 
Versailles, then a station of St. Luke Parish, was 
brought to completion. The new church at Versailles 
was dedicated on October 15, 1893, by Bishop Maes, 
under the patronage of St. Leo. During the next thirty 
years, St. Leo congregation continued as a mission at- 
tended from St. Luke Parish, Nicholasville, served by 
Reverend George Bealer, 1893-1907; Reverend Charles 
Rolfes, 1907-1915; Reverend William O’Hare, 1915- 
1921, and Reverend Nicholas Judermanns, 1921-1924. 

In 1924, Bishop Howard transferred Father Nicho- 
las Judermanns from the pastorate of St. Luke’s, 
Nicholasville, to St. Leo Parish, Versailles, Father 
Judermanns becoming the first resident pastor of Ver- 
sailles. The first concern of Father Judermanns was to: 
build a rectory, the present rectory being erected the 
first year of his pastorate at Versailles. Three years: 
later, 1927, St. Leo Parish school was established in a 
house which was purchased by the parish from the 
Railey estate, and was situated opposite the site of the 
church and rectory. That year also, the Sisters of Divine 
Providence took charge of the new parish school. On 
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Sunday, October 17, 1943, the Golden Jubilee of the 
erection of St. Leo Church was observed by the parish, 
under the direction of the present pastor, Reverend Leo 
F. Wilson. The year 1949 marked the Silver Jubilee 
of the establishing of St. Leo Parish. St. Leo Parish to- 
day numbers about sixty families. 

In 1950, Bishop Mulloy established Taylor Manor, 
a new Home for the Aged at Versailles, with the Sisters 
of St. Rita in charge. 
PASTORS: Rev. Nicholas Judermanns, 1924-1934; Rev. Joseph 
Lubrecht, 1934-1941; Rev. August Muench, Adm., July-August, 
1941; Rev. Leo F. Wilson, since August 9, 1941. 


SOURCES: Covington Archives, Parish Files: “St. Leo Parish, Ver- 
sailles, Ky.” Catholic Telegraph, Scptember 7, 1893. Catholic Direc- 
tories, 1854-1894. The Messenger: December 19, 1927; November 4, 
1943. 


ALL SAINTS PARISH 
Walton 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CaTHOLIicITy in the present 
Walton-Verona area in Boone County centered around 
the rural community of Verona as a parish center. In 
1951, the center of the parish was moved to Walton 
with the establishment of All Saints Parish, and Verona 
at that time became a mission attended from Walton. 

As early as 1854, Verona was attended as a station 
from the Cathedral. In 1859, the Verona congregation 
was attended by the Benedictine Fathers of St. Joseph 
Priory; in the 1860’s from St. Ann, West Covington; 
and in the 1870’s again from the Cathedral. In 1878, 
Reverend Joseph Quinn, a young assistant at the 
Cathedral, who had been attending the mission at 
Verona, was appointed the first resident pastor. 


By 1886, there were about forty families served by 


— 
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the Verona mission. Most of the congregation at that 
time lived in the vicinity of Verona in Boone County; 
five families resided in Grant County, and two families 
lived in Gallatin County. At that time Mass was offered 
at Verona twice a month, on the first and fourth Sun- 
days. 


In 1891, Reverend Benedict J. Kolb proposed to 
Bishop Maes that Walton, which was attended from 
Florence, be attached to the parish at Verona and 
made the center of the Verona-Walton area with the 
priest residing at Walton. He wrote thus to Bishop 
Maes, under date of March 31, 1891: 


Although I have applied to Your Lordship for the 
annexation of Walton to the Verona Missions, because 
it is so much nearer to me, and also because it will be 
a little help to me financially, which I certainly need, as 
I now have but 61 families, still the prima causa moving 
me to apply to Your Lordship for the Walton Mission 
was that I be allowed to transfer my domicilium to 
Walton, and that for the following reasons: 


1. To enable me to attend better to the spiritual 
wants of the other two missions, Warsaw and New 
Liberty. The railroad accommodation in Verona is 
so bad, that I often cannot attend to sick calls in 
those places in time, and in fact have had two 
persons to die without the last Sacraments, which 
would not have been the case, had I lived at 
Walton, because all trains stop there, except the 
so-called “Cannon Ball.” 

2. Walton will be a larger mission than Verona, be- 
cause quite a number of those who come to Ver- 
ona now will go to Walton, as soon as the church 
is built. They will be nearer to Walton, and have 
better roads. 

3. By living at Walton I could, with your permission, 
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duplicate on the Ist and 3rd Sunday of the month, 
and could have Mass in Walton and Verona twice 
a month, which I could not well do, if I am to 
remain at Verona, — all on account of railroad 
accommodations, 


Although Bishop Maes did not see fit to make 
Walton the parish center of the area at that time, the 
view still persisted among the priests successively sta- 
tioned at Verona that Walton was centrally located 
for the mission area, and would one day outgrow 
Verona the parish center. 

On September 1, 1894, Reverend J. D. Meinzer, 
pastor of Verona, at the direction of Bishop Maes, took 
charge of the congregation at Walton. Father Meinzer 
began immediately to select a lot suitable for a church. 
At that time he located a site consisting of about an 
acre on the Lexington Pike, the principal street in the 
town. Although the site was not in the heart of the 
town, it was considered a good location, as the town 
was developing toward that direction. On July 22, 
1895, Father Meinzer wrote to Bishop Maes for per- 
mission to purchase the property for a church in 
Walton. Before Walton became a mission of Verona, 
it was customary for the pastor of Florence to say Mass 
on the first Sunday of each month at the Section House 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


In 1949, with the permission of Bishop Mulloy, 
Reverend Henry Busemeyer, newly appointed pastor of 
Verona, undertook the transfer of the parish center 
from Verona to Walton. During the past decade, more 
than ever, community life and business had gradually 
centered around Walton. Asa result Catholic families 
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moved closer to Walton. Father Busemeyer began the 
expansion program at Walton soon after his arrival as 
pastor of the area. The original twenty-four by thirty- 
four foot chapel was enlarged. Classrooms and living 
quarters for Sisters were added. On September 11, 
1950, All Saints Parish school, the first full time Catho- 
lic school in the Walton-Verona area, was opened under 
the care of the Sisters of St. Benedict, with an enroll- 
ment of twenty-nine pupils. The new Walton school be- 
came the only Catholic school between Florence and 
Lexington. Father Busemeyer took up residence in Wal- 
ton prior to the Feast of All Saints, November 1, 1950. 
From that time Verona became a mission attached to 
Walton, Mass being said at St. Patrick Church every 
Sunday. All Saints Church at Walton was formally 
dedicated by Bishop Mulloy as the new center of parish 
life in the Walton-Verona area, on Sunday, May 6, 
POST: 

Since the establishment of the school and parish 
church the number of Catholic families in Walton 
has increased. At present All Saints Parish serves about 
fifty Catholic families. 

PASTORS: (Verona-Walton)—Rev. Joseph Quinn; Rev. John 
J. O’Neil; Rev. Joseph D. Meinzer; Rev. Cornelius L. O’Brien; 
Rev. John P. Cavanaugh; Rev. Narcissus N. Gosselin; Rev. Bene- 
dict J. Kolb; Rev. Ignatius M. Ahmann; Rev. Joseph A. Flynn; 
Rev. Otto B. Hafen; Rev. John A. Bankemper; Rev. Oscar L. 
Poole; Rev. Louis A. DeJaco; Rev. John F. Danz; Rev. Thomas 
A. McCarty; Rev. John T. Jobst; Rev. Henry A. Busemeyer, 
June 21, 1949. 

SOURCES: Covington Archives, Parish Files: “St. Patrick Parish, 
Verona, Ky.’ — Letter of B. J. Kolb to Bishop Maes, March 31, 1891; 
Letter, Father Meinzer to Bishop Maes, July 22, 1895. Catholic Tele- 
graph, June 8, 1916. The Messenger: November 27, 1949; April 30, July 


30, September 3, September 10, November 5, 1950; April 29, May 6, 
May 13, 1951. 
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ST. JOSEPH PARISH 

Warsaw 
Warsaw, THE County Seat of Gallatin County, origin- 
ally known as Fredericksburg, is situated on beautiful 
bottom land along the Ohio River. In 1857, when 
Reverend Andrew Michel of the Cathedral parish in 
Covington was caring for the Catholics of Carrollton, 
he visited Warsaw and gathered the Catholics together 
for divine services. The following year, 1858, when he 
became the resident pastor of Carrollton, Warsaw was 
attached to St. John Parish as a station, Mass being 
said there once a month. From that time, and for a 
number of years afterwards, the spiritual needs of the 
Warsaw congregation were cared for by the pastor of 
Carrollton. Later, when St. Patrick Parish was estab- 
lished at Verona, in Boone County, Warsaw became a 
station attended from Verona. 


In 1868, the Catholics of Warsaw secured a plot 
of ground and erected a church, which was dedicated 
in honor of St. Joseph. In 1903, Reverend Edward T. 
Donnelly was appointed the first resident pastor of 
Warsaw. Father Donnelly was an outstanding orator, 
and he made many friends for the Church in the com- 
munity. On April 25, 1907, death closed the pastorate 
of Father Donnelly. He was buried in the Catholic 
cemetery at Warsaw. 


During the pastorate of Reverend Hubert Schmitz, 
the church was remodeled and enlarged. Shortly after- 
wards the church was partly destroyed by fire, but under 
the direction of Father Schmitz the damage was soon 
repaired. Following the transfer of Father Schmitz to 
St. Joseph Parish, Camp Springs, in April, 1926, the 
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parish, from April to August of that year, was cared 
for by Reverend Oscar L. Poole, pastor of Verona. The 
church property underwent many improvements during 
the seven-year pastorate of Reverend George Stier, 1940 
-1947. The present pastor, Reverend Albert E. Mc- 
Cracken assumed charge of the parish on January 7, 
1948. 

St. Joseph Parish, this Centennial year of the Dio- 
cese, commemorates the Golden Jubilee of its establish- 
ment as a parish. The parish today has twenty-six 
families. 

PASTORS: Rev. Edward T. Donnelly, 1903-1907; Rev. Fred- 
erick Bocklage, 1907-1908; Rev. Joseph Broerman, 1908-1909; 
Rev. John Kroger, 1910-1916; Rev. Hubert Schmitz, 1916-1926; 
Rev. Walter A. Freiberg, 1926-1927; Rev. John J. McCrystal, 
1927-1930; Rev. Gerald J. Connolly, 1930-1940; Rev. George L. 


Stier, 1940-1947; Rev. Nicholas Schneiders, C.P., Adm., 1947; 
Rev. Albert E. McCracken, since January 7, 1948. 


SOURCES: Covington Archives: Parish Files, “St. Joseph Parish, War- 
saw, Ky.” Catholic Telegraph, July 3, 1867. The Christian Year: July 
15, 1912; March 1, March 22, 1913. The Messenger: August, 1941; 
November 2, 1947; January 11, 1948. 


ST. WILLIAM PARISH 
Williamstown 

In 1820, wHEN GRANT CouNTy was formed from a 
part of Pendleton County, the county seat became 
known as Philadelphia. Later the same year, the name 
was changed to Williamstown. The Cincinnati and 
Lexington Turnpike passed through the village, forming 
its main street. 

Among the early Catholics at Williamstown were 
the Smiths, Hogans and O’Haras. In the early history of 
the Diocese, priests stationed at St. Stanislas’ College at 
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White Sulphur visited the Catholics of Grant County. 
During the episcopate of Bishop Toebbe, Catholicity in 
Grant County was enlivened by more frequent visits of 
priests. Bishop Toebbe himself visited this section, say- 
ing Mass, instructing, baptizing and administering the 
Sacrament of Confirmation in the homes of the Catho- 
lics. Williamstown, during the episcopate of Bishop 
Toebbe, was attended most of the time from White 
Sulphur. In 1918, the first resident pastor of Williams- 
town, Reverend James J. Taaffe, wrote thus of the 
period when Williamstown was attached to White 
Sulphur: 
Through the 70’s, the homes of Dr. O’Hara, Ptk. 
Bannon and Mrs. Belle Clark had the honor of enter- 
taining the good Bishop, and in these homes he said 
Mass and instructed his scattered flock. On the occasion 
of these visits, he also spoke in the Court House, kindly 
offered by the town authorities for this purpose. Fathers 
Moore, Major and Bowe were also frequent visitors 
from White Sulphur and held service in the Court 
House once a month. These missionaries were suc- 
ceeded in the early 80’s by Father Donnelly, familiarly 
known as Jumbo, to distinguish him from little Father 
Edw. of the same name. The present pastor was then 
assistant at White Sulphur and it was our duty to come 
to Williamstown, where we held service in the Court 
House once a month. While this service had its ad- 
vantages, it had also its defects on account of environ- 
ments): 


The writer will not soon forget a memorable experi- 
ence in °83 when he buried the murdered Jim Bannon 
from this seat of Justice. This man was cowardly assas- 
sinated on the streets of Williamstown, and his ad- 
herents clamored loudly for the blood of his murderer. 
It needed only a word to lead the mob to the jail 
where his murderer was entombed, and wreak their 
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vengeance according to Judge Lynch. I held the serv- 

ice, in the Court House, and after the sermon, which 

was not a funeral eulogy, a better feeling prevailed, and 

the culprit was left to be dealt with according to law. 

During the early part of the episcopate of Bishop 
Maes, the care of Williamstown was given to the pastor 
of St. Luke Parish, Nicholasville. Reverend George C. 
Bealer of Nicholasville had the care of the congregation 
from the spring of 1893 to January, 1906. The congre- 
gation in 1893 numbered about fourteen families. In 
the beginning, Father Bealer was accustomed to offer 
Mass in the courthouse, but later the Catholics of Wil- 
liamstown undertook to build a church under his 
direction. A lot was purchased on North Main Street, 
upon which was erected the present frame church, 
which was dedicated under the patronage of St. 
William. The generosity of Lawrence Cavanaugh was 
largely instrumental in the erection of the church. From 
1906 to 1912, Fathers Charles Rolfes and Romaine Van 
der Vorst attended the Williamstown mission. 

In 1912, Bishop Maes appointed Reverend James 
J. Taaffe the first resident pastor of Williamstown, who 
assumed charge of the parish on Ascension Thursday, 
May 16, 1912. Father Taaffe immediately turned his 
attention to the embellishment of the interior of the 
little church. 


St. John Mission 
Dividing Ridge 
The early history of this faithful congregation 
dates back to 1850, when the first Catholic settlers of 
the region settled near the headwaters of Grassy Creek, 
at a point known as Dividing Ridge in the northwestern 
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part of Pendleton County. Among the Catholic settlers 
were the Donehue, Cahill, Kelly, McLafferty, Powers, 
Lowers, Moran and Hogan families. After clearing 
ground on which they built their cabin homes, they 
turned their attention to the matter of finding a priest 
who would offer Mass for them. They contacted Rev- 
erend George Watson, who in the late 50’s and early 
60’s had the congregation at Morning View under his 
care. The Yearbook of 1912 and 1913 of St. William 
Parish and missions contains the following account of 


the first visit of Father Watson to Dividing Ridge: 


He came and offered the first Mass in a log-barn of 
John Cahill, then standing on the Walnut Branch of 
Grassy Creek. The use of this barn was made necessary 
on account of the concourse of people to this first 
service, some attracted by religious motives, and others 
by curiosity to see the fabled horns and cloven foot of 
the poor priest. The advent of this priest created no 
little animosity and consternation in the ranks of the 
“Know Nothing” element as now prevalent in Ky., and 
they resolved to give the first apostle a becoming suit 
of “Tar and Feathers,” as a rebuke for his intrusion. 
Accordingly a night was appointed when they would go 
to Morning View to administer this rebuke. But their 
plans leaked out and reached the ears of the faithful 
Irish at Dividing Ridge, who, led by John Cahill, then 
supervising a devoted band of his countrymen working 
on the construction of the K.C.R.R., betook themselves 
to Morning View to defend the good priest. They were 
all well armed and ready to administer such a dose of 
“Liberty of Conscience” as these self-styled patriots 
would never forget. The enemy scented the trouble in 
store for them and very prudently refrained from ex- 
ecuting their full purpose. These noble defenders 
guarded the good priest for two days and nights, and 
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left him with the assurance of full and ample protection 

in the exercise of his ministry. 

The good seed planted by Father Watson was 
nourished in the succeeding years by the periodic 
visits of Fathers Willie, Mackey, Smith and McNerney. 
During the pastorate of Father James McNerney at 
Falmouth, the Catholics of Dividing Ridge built their 
first log church under his direction on a piece of land 
which had been given to them for that purpose by 
Francis Mann, a non-Catholic. The site was considered 
one of the highest points in Pendleton County and was 
a very suitable place for a church. During the nineteen- 
year pastorate of Reverend Augustus Gadker at Fal- 
mouth, the old log church at Dividing Ridge became in- 
adequate to serve the congregation, and in 1881 the 
present church was erected. Father Gadker likewise ac- 
quired an acre of ground adjoining the church for a 
parish cemetery. 


In 1894, the care of St. John Mission at Dividing 
Ridge was given to Father Patrick Jones, who at that 
time also had charge of the congregation at Double 
Beach. Father Jones had built a pastoral residence at 
Double Beach, but shortly afterwards he took up resi- 
dence at Dividing Ridge. In 1895, Father James Taaffe 
was appointed pastor of Dividing Ridge, and he estab- 
lished as the place of his residence the home of Squire 
Cahill. Father Taaffe, during the next eighteen years, 
continued as the resident pastor of St. John Parish. 
On Ascension Thursday, 1912, Bishop Maes transferred 
Father Taaffe from Dividing Ridge to Williamstown, 
the St. John congregation becoming a mission attached 
to St. William Parish. 
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St. Joseph Mission 
Blanchet 


The first church established in Grant County was 
St. Joseph Church at Blanchet. The Bouscaren family 
came to Kentucky from Guadeloupe in 1850, and 
settled at the present site of Blanchet. They named 
their Grant County estate Caribbean Farm, in remem- 
brance of their former home in the Caribbean Islands. 
Priests visiting the Catholics in Grant County, during 
the early history of the Diocese, offered Mass in the 
Bouscaren home. The scattered Catholics of the vic- 
inity, numbering about forty, were gathered together 
at the Caribbean Farm for Mass and instructions. The 
hospitality of Caribbean Farm was extended to all. 
Reverend John Bowe of White Sulphur managed to 
be there every other month for divine services. Bishop 
Toebbe often visited the Bouscaren home and encour- 
aged them in their noble work. On his visits he always 
found converts ready for Baptism and First Commun- 
ion. In the Bouscaren home, too, he administered the 
Sacrament of Confirmation. 


On March 19, 1871, Marie Bouscaren (later Mrs. 
George Dungan), and her sister Georgina (later a nun 
of the Visitation Order at Washington, D.C.), be- 
gan a campaign for the building of a little chapel. 
After the two young ladies had made a beginning, the 
subscription list was turned over to Mr. H. L. Blanchet, 
who had been a liberal contributor, and he carried on 
the fund raising project among his friends in Williams- 
town, until the necessary funds were available. Mr. 
Bouscaren donated the ground for the new church and 
also for a cemetery. The erection of the church was be- 
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gun about the middle of August in 1871, under the gen- 
eral direction of Father Bowe, and a member of the 
Bouscaren family, who was at the time engaged as an 
engineer in the construction of the Cincinnati Southern 
Railroad. The cornerstone was laid by Bishop Toebbe 
in September of that year, assisted by Father Bowe. On 
September 21, 1872, Bishop Toebbe, assisted by Father 
Leo M. Lambert, dedicated the church in honor of St. 
Joseph. The little cross on the church, peering grace- 
fully above the giant oaks and poplars of Caribbean 
Farm, always attracted the attention and admiration of 
the travelers along the Cincinnati-Lexington Pike, and 
on the Queen and Crescent Railroad. 

Among the priests who served St. Joseph Mission 
were Father John Bowe, who built the church; Father 
Thomas C. Moore, who had it plastered; Father Leo 
M. Lambert, who erected the altar and donated Sta- 
tions and a picture of St. Joseph; and Father Edward 
Donnelly. 

In 1875 and during the construction of the rail- 
road, Fathers Brossart, Quinn, Major and Clermont 
were frequent visitors at Caribbean Farm. From 1893 to 
1906, Father George C. Bealer visited St. Joseph Mis- 
sion regularly, as did Father Charles Rolfes from 1906 
to 1912. Other priests in transit who celebrated Mass 
at St. Joseph Mission were Fathers Burns, Sullivan, 
O’Neal, Coleman and Kathman. The little church 
served the Catholics of Blanchet, Williamstown, 
Corinth and Mason. 

In 1912, when Williamstown received a resident 
pastor, St. Joseph congregation at Blanchet became a 
mission attached to Williamstown and has remained 
such ever since. 
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PASTORS: Rev. James J. Taaffe, 1912-1923; Rev. Leo J. 
Streck, 1923-1924; Rev. Joseph J. Sieg, 1924-1930; Rev. Leonard 
W. Wimmers, 1930; Rev. Joseph H. Whalen, 1930-1936; Rev. 
G. Paul Jacob, 1936-1939; Rev. Henry B. Stober, 1939-1940; 
Rev. Earl E. Bauer, 1940-1946; Rev. George T. Donnelly, since 
February 16, 1947. 


SOURCES: Covington Archives, Bishop Maes Correspondence: VI, 467, 
Bishop Maes to Father George Bealer, Nicholasville, September 29, 1899. 
Parish Archives: Annual of St. William Church, Williamstown, Ky., 
and Missions for 1918. Catholic Telegraph: December 6, December 31, 
1917. The Messenger, November 19, 1938. 


ST. JOSEPH PARISH 
Winchester 

Previous To 1850, the Catholics in Clark County, the 
confines of the present St. Joseph Parish, were few and 
scattered. By 1850, the few Catholics at Winchester 
had been visited by priests from Maysville and Lexing- 
ton. During the early days of the Diocese, Winchester 
was a Station on a large mission circuit attended from 
Paris and later from Lexington. Between 1854 and 
1864, priests visiting Winchester included: Reverend H. 
G. Allen, 1854-1859; Reverend John Mackey, 1859; 
Reverend Charles Hone, 1860-1861; Reverend Charles 
Coopmans, 1862-1863; and Reverend Lambert D. 
Willie, 1864-1868. 


During the years, 1864-1868, Reverend Lambert 
D. Willie attended the Catholics of Winchester as a 
station from Lexington. Mass was offered in the homes 
of the Dolphins, Burkes, Currys, and Whites in Clark 
County. In Winchester he and his successors offered 
Mass alternately in the homes of Martin Pender, Thom- 
as Kenan, the McGraths, Connors and Madigans. In 
the succeeding years, the old school house on the corner 
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of Hickman and Highland Streets and the courthouse 
were used as places for worship. The first records for 
this section of the Diocese are found at Mt. Sterling, 
beginning in 1856. Reverend John Van der Viele who 
succeeded Father Willie in the care of Winchester, 
(1868-1869), made his headquarters at the home of 
Mr. John Burke, six miles from Winchester, while 
caring for Winchester, Mt. Sterling and Richmond. For 
a short time during 1869-1870, Father William Pugh 
cared for these missions. 

In 1870, Reverend Thomas Moore, who had spent 
his youth in Bourbon County, was placed in charge of 
the missions in this section of the Diocese. He offered 
Mass once a month in the courthouse at Winchester. 
While under his care, the Catholics of Winchester were 
awakened to the need of a place of worship of their 
own, having worshipped in private homes, the old 
school and the courthouse for almost a quarter of a 
century. In the autumn of 1871, the present church 
property site, two hundred and ten feet by ninety feet, 
was purchased from Thomas Eginton for seven hundred 
dollars. Many of the Catholics of the town and vicinity 
could offer little financial aid in erecting the church. 
Six men, whose names should be perpetuated in St. 
Joseph Parish, came forth to secure the money needed 
for the church — John Burke, Charles Devine, Charles 
Dolphin, John Madigan, John McCourt and Matthew 
Moran. These men agreed to mortgage their homes 
that security be given for a loan of one thousand dollars. 
The deed for the property was drawn up on October 21, 
1871) 

There were about twenty-one Catholic families in 
the town and vicinity at the time. The church was 
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begun in October, 1871. In the early part of the sum- 
mer of 1872, a plain frame structure, with few furnish- 
ings, was completed. By the decision of Father Moore, 
the new church was dedicated in honor of St. Joseph. 
The first Mass was celebrated in the new church in 
June, 1872. During the next five years, the Winchester 
congregation continued as a mission attached to St. 
Patrick Church at Mt. Sterling. Father Moore’s pastor- 
ate extended to 1874. From 1876 to 1881, Reverend 
Augustus Lambelin served this section of the Diocese, 
making the White home his headquarters during that 
time. 


In 1881, Reverend Patrick M. Jones became pas- 
tor of Mt. Sterling with the care of Winchester. Under 
his guidance, the mortgage on the property was lifted on 
June 12, 1882, and he began the collecting of funds for 
the developing of a parish plant. When Winchester was 
separated from Mt. Sterling and made an independent 
parish in 1887, Father Jones had already finished the 
foundation for a parish rectory. 


In 1887, Reverend Edward Healy was appointed 
the first resident pastor of St. Joseph Parish, with Rich- 
mond as a mission. Father Healy did not continue the 
erection of the parish rectory, but made his home with 
Mr. Steve Hayes. In 1892, Reverend Thomas S. Major, 
a few months after becoming pastor, brought the parish 
house to completion. In 1899, Reverend William B. 
Ryan found it necessary to make an addition of fifteen 
feet to the little church in order to accommodate the 
growing congregation. When Richmond became an in- 
dependent parish in the autumn of 1905, Mass was 
offered at Winchester every Sunday, instead of on al- 
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ternate Sundays as had been the custom for a number 
of years. 

The parish at that time felt the need of a new 
church, and in January, 1907, subscriptions were begun. 
In the meantime the city claimed sixteen feet of church 
property in order to widen Boone Avenue and the 
amount of the purchase of this property increased the 
building fund. When Reverend Herbert Hillenmeyer 
succeeded Father Ryan as pastor, June 22, 1909, he at 
once realized that the condition of the church, with its 
warped weather-boarding, bulging walls, leaking roof 
and falling plaster, demanded immediate attention to- 
ward the erection of a new church. The donations of 
one thousand dollars in October, 1909, from Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Seep, relatives of Father Hillenmeyer, and 
one hundred dollars in the name of their children, 
tended to revive interest in the faltering parish sub- 
scription campaign which had been inaugurated in 
1907. In the early summer of 1910, sufficient funds 
were on hand to warrant the beginning of the building 
of the church. Dismantling of the old church was begun 
on July 4, 1910, and the excavation for the new church 
a few days later. On July 31, 1910, Bishop Maes laid 
the cornerstone. The building committee consisted of 
Father Hillenmeyer, and Messrs. J. P. Conway, John 
Crone, C. B. George, James McCourt, John Nunan, 
Thomas L. Nunan and Michael Toohey. The windows 
installed in the new church were memorials of several 
of the prominent families of the parish. 

The church was ready for divine services by Christ- 
mas of 1910, at which time Bishop Maes gave per- 
mission for the private blessing of the church. On 
Sunday, May 21, 1911, Bishop Maes formally dedicated 
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the new St. Joseph Church, an edifice of modified 
Gothic design, constructed of Maysville pressed brick 
and Bedford stone trimmings. The congregation at 
that time comprised sixty-three families and had de- 
veloped into a well organized parish with active parish 
organizations. 


In 1918, under the direction of Reverend George 
O’Bryan, arrangements were made for the opening of 
St. Agatha Academy, under the care of the Sisters of 
Divine Providence. Since that time the children of the 
parish have attended the Academy. Reverend John Ff. 
Danz, the present pastor, was appointed to Winchester 
on July 1, 1947. In 1949, under his direction, a parish 
hall, a long needed addition to the parish plant, was 
erected. The building, constructed of concrete and 
brick, was equipped for cafeteria service, auditorium 
demonstrations, and athletics. St. Joseph Parish today 
numbers sixty-six families. 


Because of the proximity of St. Joseph Parish to 
mission counties of the Appalachian foothills, the 
counties of Powell, Breathitt and Wolfe, three church- 
less and priestless counties, had been attached to the 
care of the pastor of Winchester as a mission field. 
Breathitt County had been visited by the priests of the 
Kentucky Mountain Apostolate inaugurated by Bishop 
Maes. Stations at Jackson, the county seat, and at 
Quicksand had been visited from the Beattyville mis- 
sion center in the early 1900’s. Jackson later became a 
station attended by the priests of the Kentucky Moun- 
tain Apostolate begun by Bishop Howard. 


Priests had visited the Curry family in present 
Powell County at an early date. Reverend John Joyce 
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of Maysville had said Mass in the Curry home at Red 
River Iron Works, now Clay City, as early as 1850. 
Adam Curry, who died June 19, 1917, recalled the visits 
of the priests to his home in his boyhood days. The 
Curry family came to Kentucky from Pennsylvania in 
the 1840's, settling at the Red River Iron Works. The 
father of Adam Curry was a metal worker and this 
brought him and his family West. Several years after 
their arrival in Kentucky, the iron industry wanned, and 
in 1850, the family purchased a farm ten miles east of 
Winchester. At that time Adam was a boy ten years 
old. For sixty-seven years he lived at the family home- 
stead. The spacious quaint log mansion of the Curry 
family was nestled in the fertile valley of Howard’s 
Creek. For sixty-seven years, priests visited the Curry 
home, offering Mass on an improvised altar. 
PASTORS: Rev. Edward Healy, 1887-1892; Rev. Thomas S. 
Major, 1892-1895; Rev. William B. Ryan, 1895-1909; Rev. Her- 
bert Hillenmeyer, 1909-1915; Rev. George O’Bryan, 1915-1928; 
Rev. Henry B. Schulte, 1928-1947; Rev. John F. Danz, since 
July 1, 1947. 


SOURCES: Parish Archives — Official Service Book (1912-1917), “‘His- 
tory of St. Joseph Parish, Winchester, Ky.” Catholic Telegraph: July 28, 
December 8, 1910; May 11, May 25, 1911; June 28, 1917; August 22, 
1918. The Messenger: July 6, 1947; November 27, 1949. 
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Chapter Thirteen 


THE PRIESTHOOD 
IN THE DIOCESE OF COVINGTON 


PRIOR TO THE COMING of the Reverend Stephen Theo- 
dore Badin to eastern Kentucky in the latter part of 
1793, the contact of priests with this section of Kentucky 
had been at most transient. The Church within the 
confines of the present Diocese received its initial or- 
ganization during the first years of the priestly career 
of Father Badin, the proto-priest of the United States. 
His first pastoral charge was as resident pastor of the 
present historic White Sulphur parish, the cradle of 
Catholicity in the Diocese. 

The first resident pastor in the territory of the 
present Diocese of Covington was a native of France. 
Stephen Theodore Badin was born at Orleans, France, 
July 17, 1768. He was the eldest son and the third 
child of a family of fifteen. Evidencing extraordinary 
mental gifts from his early youth, his parents deter- 
mined to give him the best in classical education. 
Accordingly, he was sent to Montaigu College at Paris, 
where he acquired a thorough knowledge of classical 
literature. During the three years at Paris, he distin- 
guished himself among his fellow students, and so 
thoroughly mastered the works of the ancient classic 
writers, that he could quote them with facility. Having 
determined to devote his life to the sacred ministry, in 
1789 he entered the Sulpician seminary at Orleans. 
After two years at the Theological seminary of Orleans, 
his studies were interrupted, when the seminary was 
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dissolved during the French Revolution. The Bishop of 
the Diocese had taken the constitutional oath demand- 
ed by the French government, and as a result many 
of the seminarians refused to receive ordination from 
the hands of the prelate. And thus early in July, 1791, 
Stephen Theodore Badin, as did the majority of the 
seminarians, left the seminary, returning to his home.* 

Within the next three months, he decided to serve 
the American missions. On November 3, 1791, he left 
Orleans for Bordeaux, to embark for America. At Bor- 
deaux, he made the acquaintance of Reverend Benedict 
Joseph Flaget and Reverend John Baptist David, Sul- 
pician Fathers, in whose company he crossed the At- 
lantic to America. They arrived in Baltimore on March 
28, 1792. Bishop Carroll directed the young seminarian 
to continue his studies at the Sulpician seminary in 
that city.” 

On May 25, 1793, an interesting ceremony was 
witnessed in the Cathedral church in Baltimore. It was 
the first of its kind to take place in the territory of the 
United States. On that day Bishop Carroll ordained 
Stephen Theodore Badin to the Priesthood. After his 
ordination Father Badin studied at Georgetown College 
for three months, in order to perfect himself in the 
knowledge of English. In the meantime Bishop Carroll 
had selected Father Badin as a missionary for the Ken- 
tucky missions which were greatly in need of priests. 
On September 6, 1793, the young priest left Baltimore 
for Kentucky, in the company of Reverend Michael B. 
Barriére, who had bee designated Vicar General of 
the Kentucky missions.* 

On his arrival in Kentucky, Father Badin’s first 
pastoral assignment included the Scott County settle- 
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ment (present site of White Sulphur) and adjoining 
counties in eastern Kentucky. And thus the Diocese 
of Covington pays honor to the memory of Father 
Badin, as being the first resident priest within the terri- 
tory comprising the present Diocese. 


When Father Barriére departed from Kentucky 
in 1794, Bishop Carroll, on August 2, 1794, appointed 
Father Badin Vicar General of the Kentucky missions. 
Until the arrival of Bishop Flaget in Bardstown in June, 
1811, Father Badin had charge of the trying mission 
field of Kentucky. No pen could adequately describe 
the hardships, privations, and anxieties which he en- 
dured on the frontier missions. By day and night, in 
winter and in summer, he travelled through unbroken 
forests, crossed flooded rivers and streams, contended 
with the prejudices and hostility of sectarians and in- 
fidels. But as an intrepid soldier of the Cross he con- 
tinued faithfully at his post. Rightly is he recorded in 
the annals of the history of the Church in Kentucky 
as the “Apostle of Kentucky.” 


In 1819, with the permission of Bishop Flaget, 
Father Badin returned to France. He was at that time 
fifty-two years old. Benjamin Webb, in his historical 
work on Catholicity in Kentucky, gives the following 
description of the staunch missionary after more than 
twenty-five years of continuous labor on the Kentucky 
frontier: 

He was a little under the average height of men, 

and though compactly built, I doubt if his aver- 

age weight was over a hundred and forty pounds. His 
face was healthfully florid; his eyes, hazel in color, and 
kindly in expression, were often seen flashing with 
humor; and his hair, slightly streaked with gray, with 
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here and there an independent lock that appeared half 
disposed to curl, hung disorderedly about his forehead 

and ears. He was impulsive in both speech and action, 

and not a little given to jesting when in the company 

of his friends. There was at this time no indecision in 
his movements, and no appearance of loss of physical 
energy.* 

While in France, Father Badin published a work 
dealing with the early history of the Church in 
Kentucky, entitled Origine et Progres de la Mission du 
Kentucky. He returned to America in 1828, and from 
that time engaged in missionary work in Michigan, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, such as his age 
and infirmities would permit. In 1830, at the age of 
sixty-two, he undertook missionary work among the 
Pottawatomie Indians at St. Joseph’s River, Indiana.” 
On May 25, 1843, he celebrated the Golden Jubilee 
of his ordination at Lexington, the city where he had 
offered Mass for the first time in Kentucky. 

In 1850, the venerable missionary went to Cincin- 
nati, where he passed the last years of his life as the 
guest of Archbishop John B. Purcell. Father Badin 
died in Cincinnati at the Archbishop’s residence at 
4:45 p.m., on Tuesday, April 19, 1853, at the age of 
eighty-four, within a month of the sixtieth anniversary 
of his ordination to the Priesthood. The remains of 
Father Badin were placed in the crypt of the Cathedral, 
near the tomb of Bishop Fenwick. Father Badin had 
survived by three years, the venerable Patriarch of the 
West, the Most Reverend Benedict Joseph Flaget, S.S., 
D.D., with whom his priestly life had been so intimately 
associated. The saintly prelate had passed to his eternal 
reward on February 11, 1850. The body of Father 
Badin rested in the crypt of the Cathedral of Cincin- 
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nati until 1904, at which time Archbishop William H. 
Elder permitted its removal to the University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. His remains at present 
rest at Notre Dame in a small log chapel, a replica of 
one of the first which he built in that territory.° 


The only record in the handwriting of Father 
Badin, known to exist in the Diocese at present, is found 
in a baptismal record book begun by Father Francis P. 
Kenrick at White Sulphur in 1827. The record was 
inscribed under the date of April 21, 1833. Translated 
from the Latin, it is as follows: 


I, the undersigned, baptized Patrick, born the 16th day 
of March last, of the lawful marriage of John Morisay 
and Honora Dee. Sponsors James Welch and Matilda 
Doughtery. 

Stephen Theodore Badin, 

Vicar General of Bardstown.” 


Apart from the other early missionaries who labor- 
ed in eastern Kentucky under the jurisdiction of Bishop 
John Carroll of Baltimore, including Fathers Fournier, 
Thayer, Nerinckx, and O’F lynn, the priests stationed 
in eastern Kentucky in subsequent years, for the most 
part, came from the Dominican House, St. Rose Mon- 
astery, in Washington County, and from St. Thomas 
Seminary, the Diocesan Seminary of the Diocese of 
Bardstown. The Dominican Fathers of St. Rose Mon- 
astery contributed much to the growth of the Church 
in eastern Kentucky. From 1808 to 1823, Dominican 
Fathers were in charge of St. Francis (later St. Pius) 
Parish in Scott County, to which the scattered missions 
of eastern Kentucky in Fayette, Franklin, Madison, and 
Mason counties were attached. Father Fenwick’s 
missionary work in the State of Kentucky likewise ex- 
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tended into eastern Kentucky. The first resident pastor 
of St. Peter Parish in Lexington, the second parish to 
be established in eastern Kentucky, was a Dominican 
Father, Reverend William T. Willett, O.P. The first 
resident pastor of St. Mary Parish, Covington, the third 
parish to be established in eastern Kentucky, was like- 
wise a Dominican Father, Reverend Stephen H. Mont- 
gomery, O.P. 


When Covington and Newport, with the “three- 
mile” adjacent territory, was placed under the Jjuris- 
diction of the Bishop of Cincinnati in 1847, that section 
of the Diocese was served by priests from Cincinnati, 
while the missions in the other portions of the present 
Diocese continued to be served by priests of the Diocese 
of Louisville. 


During the time that the present Diocese was a 
part of the Diocese of Bardstown-Louisville, this terri- 
tory enjoyed the ministry of many illustrious mission- 
aries, many of whom afterwards became Bishops and 
Archbishops, contributing to the glory of the Church 
in the United States. Among the missionaries who 
were afterwards elevated to the dignity of the epis- 
copacy, are the names of Fenwick, Chabrat, Kenrick, 
Spalding, McGill, Heiss, and Lamy. 


Reverend Edward Dominic Fenwick, O.P., whose 
missionary travels brought him into contact with Cath- 
olic settlements of eastern Kentucky, became the first 
Bishop of Cincinnati, being consecrated on January 13, 
1822. Reverend Guy Ignatius Chabrat, S.S., who was 
pastor of St. Pius Parish, Scott County, 1823-1824, was 
consecrated Coadjutor of Bardstown, July 20, 1834. 
Reverend Francis Patrick Kenrick, who was pastor of 
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St. Pius Parish, Scott County, in 1827, was consecrated 
Coadjutor of Philadelphia, June 6, 1830, becoming 
Archbishop of Baltimore, August 19, 1851. Reverend 
Martin John Spalding, who served as pastor of St. 
Peter Parish, Lexington, in 1840, was consecrated Co- 
adjutor of Louisville, September 10, 1848, becoming 
Bishop of Louisville, February 11, 1850, and later Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, May 3, 1864. Reverend John 
McGill, who was pastor of St. Peter Parish, Lexington, 
1835-1836, was consecrated Bishop of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, November 10, 1850. Reverend Michael Heiss, 
who had served as assistant pastor of Mother of God 
Parish, Covington, from January 15, 1843 to Novem- 
ber 21, 1843, was consecrated first Bishop of La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, September 6, 1868, becoming Coadjutor of 
Milwaukee, March 14, 1880, and Archbishop of Mil- 
waukee, September 7, 1881. Reverend John Baptist 
Lamy, pastor of St. Mary Parish, Covington, 1848- 
1850, was consecrated as Vicar-Apostolic of New 
Mexico on November 24, 1850, becoming the first 
Bishop of Sante Fé, July 29, 1853, and the first Arch- 
bishop of Santa Fé, in 1875.8 


Pioneer Priests of The Diocese of Covington* 


Rev. James M. LANcASTER Rev. Ferpinanp KUHR 


ih St. Patrick, Frankfort Mother of God, Covington 


Rev. Tuomas R. BuTLER 
St. Mary’s, Covington 


A Ae) ho. va ea aa 


Rev. JoHN Macurre 
Rev. JoHn VoLi St. Peter, Lexington 
Corpus Christi, Newport 


*A picture of REV. JOHN McSWEENEY was not available 
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DIOCESAN PRIESTS 
OF THE DIOCESE OF COVINGTON 


Four of the six pioneer priests of the Diocese, who 
were stationed in eastern Kentucky when the Diocese 
of Covington was erected, July 29, 1853, namely — 
Fathers Butler, Kihr, Voll, and Lancaster — became 
pillars of the new Diocese, offering long and valuable 
service during its formative years. The pastorates of 
Fathers Maguire and McSweeney continued only for 
a short time. After leaving Lexington in 1854, Father 
Maguire went to Bardstown, later becoming president 
of St. Mary College. From Bardstown he went to Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Subsequently while on a tour abroad, 
he died in Egypt, being then but forty-five years old.° 
Father McSweeney, after four years of service in the 
parish of Maysville and the missions of the surround- 
ing counties, departed from the Diocese in 1857, going 
to the Diocese of Pittsburgh and later to Delaware.*° 


Father Butler became pastor of the Cathedral 
parish and served as the first Vicar General of the 
Diocese until failing health forced his resignation in 
December, 1867. The assistance and counsel given by 
Father Butler had been invaluable to Bishop Carrell 
in the administration of the Diocese. His death on 
Tuesday, February 9, 1869, was regarded as a loss 
second only to that which the Diocese and the city 
of Covington had sustained in the passing of Bishop 
Carrell.** Father Kithr, who had organized Mother of 
God Parish in Covington, remained the pastor of that 
important German parish throughout the episcopate of 
Bishop Carrell. His death on November 28, 1870, 
brought to a close a most useful and successful pastorate 
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of about thirty years in Covington. His influence in the 
establishing of parishes for German-speaking people in 
Kenton and Campbell counties had been extensive.” 


Father Voll continued as pastor of Corpus Christi 
Parish, Newport, during the episcopate of Bishop 
Carrell and the first part of the episcopate of Bishop 
Toebbe. From Corpus Christi Parish, he attended 
many missions scattered throughout Campbell County 
and adjoining counties. Father Voll died at Corpus 
Christi rectory, May 19, 1875. The Catholic Telegraph 
carried the following observation on the work of this 
worthy priest during the formative years of the Diocese: 

Besides ministering to the members of the parish, he 

also had charge of many missions scattered throughout 
Campbell County and various other ‘counties adjoining 
it to the East. None worthier than he ever labored for 
the salvation of souls in this fair portion of the Master’s 
Vineyard. The angel who keeps the accounting of the 
children of men alone has the record of the Apostolic 
labors of this servant of God; for he was one of those 
early priests, who, as Bishop Spalding has observed, ‘did 
much and wrote little.’ But, wherever there is an early 
baptismal book preserved in the country parishes, even 
to Augusta and beyond, the name of Father Voll may 
be found, and the review of these and the recollection 
of the conditions existing in his day, give a faint idea 
of his work. With needed articles packed in his carpet 
bag, Father Voll tramped over the hills and valleys of 
Campbell, Bracken and other Eastern counties, cele- 
brating Mass and preaching the Gospel, administering 
the Sacraments and pouring out upon the hearts of his 
people the manifold consolations of our holy religion.’* 


Father Lancaster, the first resident pastor of Frank- 


fort, continued in that pastorate from the time of the 
establishment of the Diocese until Bishop Carrell called 
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him to Covington in the latter part of 1867, to succeed 
Father Butler as Vicar General of the Diocese. Father 
Lancaster had borne his share of the cares and burdens 
of the young Diocese during the episcopate of Bishop 
Carrell, and it may well be said that he eventually 
sacrificed his life to its cause. At the time of his ap- 
pointment as Vicar General of the Diocese, his health 
had already been overtaxed by his strenuous missionary 
work in central Kentucky, and he was in need of rest. 
Following the death of Bishop Carrell, he served as 
Administrator of the Diocese, from September, 1868 
to January, 1869. In January, 1869, his physical 
condition made him an easy prey to an attack of fever 
and pulmonary disorder, resulting in his death three 
months later. Father Lancaster died at the episcopal 
residence in Covington, May 3, 1869." 


The first priest to be ordained in the Diocese was 
a young student, by the name of O’Neill, who after- 
wards returned to his native country, Ireland.” The 
formation of a native clergy was a slow process. Bishop 
Carrell’s courageous efforts to maintain the Diocesan 
Seminary which he had established at White Sulphur 
met with considerable success, but the poverty of the 
Diocese prevented the institution from receiving perma- 
nent security. Ever an educator, the Bishop again 
undertook to establish a seminary, and gifts from the 
Propagation of the Faith enabled him to keep it open 
for a short time.’® During the episcopate of Bishop 
Carrell the number of the clergy in the Diocese, includ- 
ing the Benedictine Fathers, increased steadily. During 
the first year of his episcopate the number increased 
from six to thirteen. By 1860, there were thirteen 
students in Major Seminaries studying for the Diocese. 
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Before his death in 1868, Bishop Carrell had the con- 
solation of seeing the number of priests increase to 
thirty-three, with eleven seminarians studying for the 
Diocese.** 

During the episcopate of Bishop Toebbe the num- 
ber of the clergy continued to increase, with priests. 
arriving from Europe, especially from Germany. The 
Diocese at that time received a number of priests from 
the Diocese of Osnabriick.*® 


The Diocese has never had sufficient priest-power 
to meet its missionary and educational demands. Re- 
peatedly throughout its history projects inaugurated 
for the expansion of the Church have had to be dis- 
continued, when death laid claim to a toll of priests 
more than the average. At present the number of 
priests has reached its highest peak. The Diocesan 
Vocational Program inaugurated by Bishop Mulloy has 
greatly increased the number of students for the Dio- 
cese. This year, the Centennial year, the Diocese has 
had the largest ordination class in its history, with four- 
teen priests being ordained. The number of students 
now studying for the Diocese, one hundred and thirteen, 
augurs well for the future. Since the days of Bishop 
Carrell the Diocese has never succeeded in establishing 
a seminary of its own, but at present plans are under 
way for a Junior Seminary at Marydale.’® 


Pactum Marianum 
The priests’ Marian Pact or Pactum Marianum, 
an association of Diocesan Priests, wherein each priest: 
pledges himself to pray for the repose of the soul of a 
deceased priest of the Diocese, was established by 
Bishop Toebbe in October, 1874, during the priests’ 
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retreat of that year. A member of the association offers 
three Masses for the soul of a departed priest. A copy 
of the record of the establishment of the Pactum 
Marianum in the Diocese is as follows:”° 


PACTUM MARIANUM 
In Exercitiis spiritualibus mense Octobris 1874 habitis 
sacerdotes seculares Dioecesis Covingtonensis, quorum nomina 
hic sequuntur, ex pacto tunc instituto promiserunt, se tres 
| Missas esse celebraturos pro quoque sacerdote ex sequentibus 
| in obedientia Dioecesis Covingtonensis defuncto, infra mensem 
ab ejus obitu. 
Revmus ac Ilmus Augustus Maria Toebbe, 
| Episc. Cov. 
| Revmus Joh. A. McGill, 
| Vic. Gen. 
| REVERENDI DOMINI 
| Jac. Bent L. Lambert 
Joh. Biermann Thom. C. Moore, D.D. 
Ferd. Brossart Jac. McNerney 
Jos. Blenke Corn, O’Brien 
J. H. Bekkers F. Ostlangenberg 
Eberh. H. Brandts Jos. Quinn 
Joh. Cook Will. Robbers 
Michael Callaghan Joh. Redmond 
Will. Cassander F. Beck 
David M. Donohue Joh. Stephany 
Adrian Egglemeers Jac. Schmidt 
Jos. Goebbels Steph. Schmidt 
Franc. Grome Eberh. Schulte 
Joh. B. Glorieux Bern. Teutenberg | 
Joh. Hickey W. Tappert 
F. Hilbert Her. Thien | 
Lamb. Young Joh. Voll | 
Jos. Jaspers Lamb. Willie | 
Joh. B. Krull Casp. Wiese 
F. Krause F. Wehrle 
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Clerical Fund Association of the Diocese of Covington 


A Clerical Fund Association for the secular priests 
of the Diocese, an association which cares for in- 
firmed priests, received its initial organization in the 
Diocese at the First Diocesan Synod held by Bishop 
Toebbe, September 10-12, 1879. At the third private 
session of the Synod, this project was discussed and the 
assembled body appointed Very Reverend Eberhard H. 
Brandts, V.G., and Reverends James Smith, Bernard 
Baumeister, John Hickey and Bernard Hillebrand as a 
committee to draw up rules and regulations regarding 
an “Infirmed Priest Fund.’?* 


The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (1884), 
insisting on the proper care of old and infirmed priests, 
ordered the organization of suitable means for their care 
in the dioceses of the country.”” For a more effective or- 
ganization in the Diocese of Covington, Bishop Maes 
placed this matter as one of special consideration on 
the agenda of the Second Diocesan Synod, which was 
convoked September 28, 1886. At that Diocesan Synod 
(September 28-30, 1886), an Association known as 
“The Mutual Aid Society of the Priests of the Catholic 
Diocese of Covington, Kentucky” was organized. The 
object of the Society, as specified by the Synod, was 
the maintenance of priests incapacitated by sickness, 
old age, or other uncontrollable causes.** In 1892, and 
again in 1894, Bishop Maes made new arrangements 
for the effectiveness of the Society.* In 1894, Bishop 
Maes appointed a committee of priests to draw up new 
rules and regulations for the Association, and on No- 
vember 4, 1901, the new Constitution and By-Laws 
received his approval. At that time the name of the 
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Association was changed to the “Clerical Fund Associa- 
tion of the Diocese of Covington, Kentucky.” Member- 
ship was open to all secular priests of the Diocese, as 
long as they were in service of the Diocese. The Board 
of Directors of the Association was empowered “to 
exact such annual contributions from each parish by 
taxation,” as in the judgment of its members would 
be necessary for the requirements of the Association.”” 

In 1949, a Clerical Relief Fund Committee, ap- 
pointed by Bishop Mulloy, began a basic revision of 
the existing Clerical Fund Association.” 


Monsignor of the Diocese of Covington 

In the history of the Diocese, thirty priests of the 
Diocesan Clergy have received Papal recognition for 
outstanding work, being elevated to the rank of Mon- 
signor. The first priest of the Diocese to be elevated 
to the rank of Monsignor was Reverend Henry Tappert, 
fourth pastor of Mother of God Parish, Covington, 
1907-1929. On February 13, 1917, Father Tappert was 
given this honor by His Holiness, Benedict XV, in 
recognition of his work in Church music.?’ 

The Papal Brief bestowing this honor reached 
Father Tappert on April 23, 1917. On Sunday, June 
3, 1917, Bishop Brossart invested the new Monsignor. 
Father Tappert by his industrious efforts toward pure 
Church music had gained for himself a position of 
authority in that field. He was practically a self-taught 
musician, and by studious effort he accomplished much, 
both as a choral director and composer. Among his 
well known compositions are: “Laudate Dominum”’ for 
four male voices and organ; “Missa B. Matris Dei,” 
for four male voices and organ; “‘Litany to the Sacred 
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Heart of Jesus,” for mixed voices and organ; “Latin 
Eucharistic Hymns for Benediction Service,” for four 
male voices; a “Vespers” for male voices; and a number 
of Hymns to the Blessed Mother for male and mixed 
voices, including a “Regina Coeli.’’?® 


In 1936, a distinguished honor was conferred on 
the Diocese of Covington, when in January of that 
year His Holiness, Pius XI, raised seven priests of the 
Diocese to the rank of Domestic Prelate of the Papal 
household. The priests of the Diocese thus honored 
were: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ignatius M. Ahmann, V. G., 
pastor of St. Aloysius Parish, Covington; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Charles P. Diemer, pastor of St. Philip Parish, Mel- 
bourne; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael Leick, rector of Villa 
Madonna College, Covington; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas 
J. McCaffrey, pastor of St. Patrick Parish, Covington; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Herbert F. Hillenmeyer, pastor of St. 
Thomas Parish, Ft. Thomas; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Martin R. 
Delaney, pastor of St. Stephen Parish, Newport; and 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles A. Woeste, pastor of St. Augus- 
tine Parish, Covington.” 


Five years later, on July 14, 1941, Bishop Howard 
received word from His Eminence, Cardinal Maglione, 
that in June of that year the title of Monsignor had 
been bestowed upon three priests of the Diocese, by His 
Holiness, Pius XII. The new Monsignori were: Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Klosterman, rector of Mother 
of God Parish, Covington; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Walter A. 
Freiberg, pastor of St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Coving- 
ton; and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Gerhard H. Geisen, Chancellor 
of the Diocese and pastor of Immaculate Conception 
Parish, Newport.*° 
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During the pontificate of Pope Pius XII, His 
Holiness has repeatedly conferred new honors on the 
Diocese, as well as on the parishes and institutions of 
the Diocese, by the conferring of Papal recognition on 
more priests of the Diocese. In July, 1949, Bishop 
Mulloy received word that His Holiness had conferred 
ecclesiastical honors on twelve priests of the Diocese. 
At that time, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Herbert F. Hillenmeyer 
was elevated to the rank of Protonotary Apostolic, 
with the right to pontificate. Eight priests were made 
Domestic Prelates—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas B. Ennis, 
pastor of St. Peter Parish, Lexington, and a Diocesan 
Consultor; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Declan F. Carroll, pastor of 
Holy Family Parish, Ashland, and Dean of the Mays- 
ville Deanery; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward W. Carlin, pas- 
tor of St. Paul Parish, Florence, and Dean of the Kenton 
County Deanery; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. O’Dwyer, 
pastor of Good Shepherd Parish, Frankfort, and Dean 
of the Lexington Deanery; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
Deimling, pastor of St. Ann Parish, West Covington, 
and Dean of the Covington Deanery; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Carl J. Merkle, pastor of Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue, 
and Dean of the Newport-Bellevue-Dayton Deanery; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. Borgias Lehr, pastor of St. Theresa 
Parish, Southgate, and Director of the Diocesan Union 
of Holy Name Societies; and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo J. 
Streck, pastor of Blessed Sacrament Parish, South Ft. 
Mitchell, and Diocesan Superintendent of Education. 
On the same occasion three priests were raised to the 
rank of Papal Chamberlain—Very Rev. Msgr. John J. 
Walsh, Headmaster of the Lexington Latin School; 
Very Rev. Msgr. Francis R. Mielech, pastor of St. 
John Parish, John’s Hill, and Headmaster of the Cov- 
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ington Latin School; and Very Rev. Msgr. Charles A. 
Towell, pastor of St. Boniface Parish, Ludlow, and 
Diocesan Director of Hospitals.** 

The following year, 1950, three more priests of the 
Diocese were elevated to the rank of Domestic Prelate 
—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony Goebel, pastor of St. John 
Parish, Covington; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Louis G. Fey, pas- 
tor of Holy Cross Parish, Latonia; and Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Thomas J. Coleman, pastor of St. Anthony Parish, 
Bellevue. At the same time two priests were elevated 
to the rank of Papal Chamberlain—Very Rev. Msgr. 
Oscar L. Poole, pastor of St. Mark Parish, Richmond 
and missions; and Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Lubrecht, 
pastor of St. Cecilia Parish, Independence, and Dio- 
cesan Director of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
‘ine. 


In the latter part of 1952, Very Rev. Msgr. Charles 
A. Towell was elevated to the rank of Domestic Prelate. 
At the same time two more priests were elevated to 
the rank of Domestic Prelate—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Herbert 
J. Egbring, pastor of St. Henry Parish, Erlanger, and 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. George J. O'Bryan, chaplain of St. 
Joseph Hospital, Lexington. 
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RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES OF PRIESTS 
IN THE DIOCESE OF COVINGTON 


Religious 
Community 


BENEDICTINE 
FATHERS (St. 
Vincent Archabbey, 
Latrobe, Pa.) 


BENEDICTINE 
FATHERS (St. 
Bernard Abbey, 
St. Bernard, Ala.) 


JOSEPHITE 
FATHERS 


REDEMPTORIST 
FATHERS (St. 
Louis Province) 


PRECIOUS 
BLOOD FATHERS 
(Carthagena, Ohio) 


FRANCISCAN 
FATHERS, T.O.R. 
(Loretto, Pa.) 


TRINITARIAN 
FATHERS 
(Silver Spring, Md.) 


Date 
Introduced 


1858 


1899 


1907 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1948 


Bishop 
Introducing 
Community 


Bishop Carrell 


Bishop Maes 


Bishop Maes 


Bishop Mulloy 


Bishop Mulloy 


Bishop Mulloy 


Bishop Mulloy 


Work in the 


Diocese 


St. Joseph and St. Benedict 
Parishes, Covington; Mis- 
sionary Band during epis- 
copate of Bishop Carrell; 
Monte Casino Monastery, 
Covington, (1888-1917) . 


Missions in Whitley, Bell 
and Knox Counties. Mis- 
south- 


sionary work in 


eastern Kentucky. 


Care of St. Paul Colored 
Mission (later St. Peter 
Claver Mission) . 


Mission House at Carlisle, 
Ky.; conduct Missions and 
the 


Retreats throughout 


Diocese. 


Perry County, mission 
Hazard, 
Hospital chaplaincy. 


center at and 


Jenkins and Pikeville mis- 
sion fields. 


Western Harlan County;. 
Laurel and Clay Counties. 
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The first Religious Community of Priests to es- 
tablish a foundation in the Diocese of Covington was 
the Benedictine Fathers of Beatty, Pennsylvania. The 
American-Cassinese Congregation of Benedictine Fa- 
thers was erected by His Holiness, Pius IX, August 24, 
1855. St. Vincent Monastery at Beatty (now Latrobe), 
Pennsylvania, was founded in 1846 by the Very 
Reverend Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B. In 1855, the es- 
tablishment was designated as an Abbey, with the 
Right Reverend Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B., as its first 
Abbot. St. Vincent Abbey later became the Archabbey 
of the American-Cassinese Congregation of the Bene- 
dictine Fathers. Three years after the establishment of 
the Abbey at Beatty, Pennsylvania, Abbot Wimmer at 
the request of Bishop Carrell established a Priory in the 
city of Covington, also assuming charge of St. Joseph 
Parish. In 1885, under the direction of the Very Rev- 
erend Aegidius Christoph, O.S.B., Prior and pastor of 
St. Joseph Parish, the present St. Benedict Parish was 
organized as a daughter-parish of St. Joseph Parish. 
In 1934, the Benedictine Fathers observed the Diamond 
Jubilee of their coming to the Diocese of Covington.™ 


In 1899, when the industrial development was in 
rapid progress in the coal fields of southeastern Ken- 
tucky, Bishop Maes invited the Benedictine Fathers of 
St. Bernard Abbey, St. Bernard, Alabama, to assume 
charge of that new mission field. St. Bernard Abbey 
had been founded by the Very Reverend Benedict 
Menges, O.S.B., in 1891. Father Menges was elected 
the first Abbot on September 29, 1891. Abbot Menges, 
as a priest of St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, had 
served as the pastor of St. Joseph Parish, Coving- 
ton, from June, 1887 to April, 1888. Bishop Maes 
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assigned the three counties of Whitley, Knox, and Bell 
to the Benedictine Fathers of St. Bernard Abbey, with 
the agreement that for the time being, they would also 
take care of all missions in such adjoining counties as 
Laurel, Clay, and Harlan, until such time as these latter 
sections of the Diocese could be supplied with priests. 
In 1919, Bishop Brossart placed Harlan County under 
the care of Diocesan priests; and in 1948, Bishop Mul- 
loy placed the Trinitarian Fathers in charge of Laurel 
and Clay counties.*° 

During the first ninety years of the history of the 
Diocese, apart from the few years that the Josephite 
Fathers served the Colored Mission in Lexington, the 
Benedictine Fathers had been the only Religious Order 
of Priests with foundations in the Diocese. In March, 
1946, Bishop Mulloy introduced into the Diocese the 
Redemptorist Fathers of the St. Louis Province. The 
Redemptorist Fathers assumed the pastoral care of St. 
John Parish, Carlisle, Ky., as part of their mission work. 

St. John Mission House was the first Redemptorist 
foundation established in the State of Kentucky. The 
original Community consisted of four priests and one 
lay brother—Very Reverend Emmet Crane, Superior, 
Reverend Martin Lorenz, Reverend Gerard Boucher, 
Reverend Clarence Duhart, and Brother Bonaventure. 
The following Fathers have served as Superiors of St. 
John Mission House: Very Reverend Emmet P. Crane, 
C.SS.R., 1946-1947; Very Reverend George Strass, C. 
SS.R., 1947-1950; and Very Reverend Raymond 
Miller, C.SS.R., since November 13, 1950.* 

During 1947 and 1948, Bishop Mulloy introduced 
three more Religious Communities of Priests into the 
Diocese to assist in the Mountain Mission Apostolate— 
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the Precious Blood Fathers of Carthagena, Ohio; the 
Third Order Regular of St. Francis, of Loretto, Penn- 
sylvania; and the Missionary Servants of the Most 
Holy Trinity, of Silver Spring, Maryland. The Hazard 
mission field was placed under the care of the Precious 
Blood Fathers; the Jenkins mission field, under the 
care of the Third Order Regular of St. Francis; while 
part of Harlan County and Laurel County were placed 
under the care of the Trinitarian Fathers. 


On February 17, 1947, the Precious Blood Fathers 
took over the Hazard Mission. At that time, Reverend 
Anthony Kraff, C.PP.S., the present pastor, assumed 
charge. A Precious Blood Father likewise serves as 
chaplain of Mount Mary Hospital at Hazard, which 
is conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict.” 


In January, 1948, the Third Order Regular of 
St. Francis took over the care of the Jenkins mission 
area, which included the three counties of Letcher, 
Pike, and Knott. Reverend William Schreder, T.O.R., 
was the first of the Franciscan Fathers to be assigned 
to the Diocese, arriving on January 7 of that year. On 
December 1, 1948, Reverend Walter Courtney, T.O.R., 
arrived in Jenkins. In 1949, St. Francis Parish was 
established in Pikeville, with Father William Schreder 
as pastor. At present Reverend Martin Yanicko, T.O. 
R., is pastor of Jenkins; he also serves as chaplain of 
Sharon Heights Hospital, which is conducted by the 
Sisters of Divine Providence. The Fathers of the Third 
Order Regular of St. Francis, serving in the Jenkins- 
Pikeville mission area of the Diocese, are members of 
the Province of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, the 
Provincial House being at Loretto, Pennsylvania.” 
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In August, 1948, Missionary Servants of the Most 
Holy Trinity began missionary work in Harlan and 
Laurel counties. On August 2 of that year, two Trini- 
tarian Fathers, Reverend Boniface Cunningham, M.S. 
SS.T., and Reverend Cletus Gillson, M.S.SS.T., arrived 
in the Diocese. Father Cunningham was assigned to 
the town of Harlan, to organize Holy Trinity Parish. 
Father Gillson, at first serving as chaplain at Mary- 
mount Hospital in London, was appointed pastor of 
St. Andrew Parish, London, in May, 1949. In June, 
1952, Reverend Pierce O’Connell, M.S.SS.T., became 
the resident pastor of Manchester, the county seat of 
Clay County.*® 

The Congregation of the Missionary Servants of 
the Most Holy Trinity is a comparatively young con- 
gregation. It had its origin in Alabama in 1915, and is 
devoted to the conversion of the Southland. The found- 
er of the Congregation was the Very Reverend Thomas 
Augustine Judge, who had been ordained a Vincentian 
Father, on May 27, 1899. On the Feast of St. Joseph, 
1929, the Holy See officially approved the canonical 
erection of the Congregation. Holy Trinity Missionary 
Cenacle, at Silver Spring, Maryland, is the General 
Motherhouse of the Congregation. 

Throughout the history of the Diocese, the Jesuit 
Fathers of St. Francis Xavier Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; the Franciscan Fathers of the Province of St. 
John the Baptist, Cincinnati, Ohio; and the Passionist 
Fathers of Holy Cross Monastery, Mt. Adams, Cin- 
cinati, Ohio, have at various times extended their serv- 
ices to the Bishops of Covington, fulfilling temporary 


assignments in parishes and religious institutions of the 
Diocese. 
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PRIESTS OF THE DIOCESE OF COVINGTON*® 
I. DIOCESAN PRIESTS 


A. In Service of the Diocese at Present 


Aup, Rev. Josrpu Z. — native of Silver Creek, N.Y.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese in 1938. Studied at Christ the King 
Seminary, St. Bonaventure, Allegany, N.Y. Ordained by Bishop 
John Mark Gannon of Erie, June 3, 1943; First Solemn Mass 
at Silver Creek, N.Y., June 6, 1943. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport; St. Mary 
Cathedral Parish, Covington; St. Augustine Parish, Covington; 
Good Shepherd Convent, Ft. Thomas. Associate-Editor and 
Business Manager of The Messenger, 1946-1951; Acting Dean, 
Villa Madonna College, 1949-1950, being appointed Dean, 
August 31, 1950. On September 1, 1951, commissioned as First 
Lieutenant in the United States Army Reserve. 


BAMBERGER, Rev. FREDERICK G. — native of Swissvale, Pa.; 
adopted as a student of the Diocese in 1928. Studied at 
Xavier University, Cincinnati; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. 
Washington; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordain- 
ed May 26, 1934, by Bishop Howard, at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Henry 
Parish, Erlanger; Holy Family Parish, Ashland; temporary ap- 
pointment at Annunciation Parish, Paris; Sacred Heart Parish, 
Bellevue; St. Vincent de Paul Parish, South Newport; St. Peter 
Parish, Lexington. Pastorate: St. Peter Claver Parish, Lexing- 
ton, since October 5, 1945. Moderator of the Diocesan Unit of 
the Catholic Committee of the South, since October 5, 1945. 


BANKEMPER, REv. JoHN A. — native of Covington, Ky.; studied 
at St. Gregory Seminary, Cedar Point, Ohio; St. Meinrad 
Seminary, St. Meinrad, Indiana, and Mt. St. Mary Semin- 
ary, Cincinnati. Ordained by Archbishop Henry Moeller of 
Cincinnati, May 29, 1915, at St. Peter Cathedral, Cincinnati. 
Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Stephen Parish, New- 
port, 1915-1920. Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Verona; St. 
Luke Parish, Nicholasville; St. Joseph Parish, Crescent Springs; 
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St. Francis de Sales Parish, Newport, since September 10, 1937. 
Observed Silver Jubilee of ordination, May 29, 1940. 

BauMANN, Rev. Epwarp J. — native of Newport, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, August 25, 1943. Studied at St. 
Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, 
June 3, 1950, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn 
Mass at Corpus Christi Church, Newport, June 4, 1950. Assign- 
ment — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Cov- 
ington, since June 13, 1950. 

Beitinc, Rev. RatpH W.—native of Newport, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, May 10, 1941. Studied at New- 
port Catholic High School, Newport; St. Gregory Seminary, 
Mt. Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, 
Ohio; Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. Or- 
dained by Bishop Mulloy, June 4, 1949, at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Joseph Church, Cold 
Spring, June 5, 1949. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: St. 
Bernard Parish, Dayton. Diocesan Missionary, Berea Mission 
Center, since October 6, 1951. 


Brees, Rev. Wittiam J. — native of Venwegen, Rhineland, 
Germany. Studied at Gymnasiums at Stolberg, Eupen and 
Aachen, Rhineland; Philosophy and Theology in Seminaries in 
Germany, Switzerland, and Luxemburg. Ordained August 10, 
1906, in Germany. First Solemn Mass at Venwegen, August 
15, 1906. Admitted into the Diocese of Covington, May 1, 
1911, being incardinated in May, 1916. Assignments—Assist- 
ant-Pastorate: Mother of God Parish, Covington, 1911-1916. 
Pastorate: St. John Congregation, Kenton County, and Chap- 
lain of St. John Orphanage, 1916-1920; organizer and Pastor, 
Blessed Sacrament Parish, South Ft. Mitchell, 1920-1948. Re- 
signed from Blessed Sacrament Parish, September 1, 1948, 
residing in South Ft. Mitchell. 

BRENNAN, Rey. THomas P.—native of Covington, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, August 19, 1940. Studied at St. 
Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, Ohio; Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, 
June 3, 1950, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn 
Mass at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington, June 11, 1950. As- 
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signment — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Thomas Parish, Ft. 
Thomas, since June 13, 1950. 

Brinker, Rev. Louis B.—native of Covington, Ky.; adopted as a 
student of the Diocese, September 15, 1943. Studied at St. 
Xavier High School, Cincinnati; St. Mary College, St. Mary, 
Ky., and St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Ordained June 3, 
1950, by Bishop Mulloy at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. 
First Solemn Mass at Blessed Sacrament Church, South Ft. 
Mitchell, June 4, 1950. Assignment — Assistant-Pastorate: St. 
Mary Parish, Alexandria, since June 13, 1950. 


BRINKER, Rev. Paut J.—native of Covington, Ky.; adopted as a 
student of the Diocese in September, 1928. Studied at Coving- 
ton Latin School; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, 
Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by 
Bishop Howard, June 6, 1936, at St. Mary Cathedral, Coving- 
ton. First Solemn Mass at St. John Church, Covington. Assign- 
ments—Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mary Cathedral, Covington; 
St. Vincent de Paul Parish, South Newport; Blessed Sacrament 
Parish, South Ft. Mitchell; Chaplain, Notre Dame Academy, 
Covington; Administrator, Blessed Sacrament Parish, South 
Ft. Mitchell, May, 1949-July, 1951. Pastorate: St. Rose of 
Lima Parish, Mayslick, since July 13, 1951. Diocesan Director 
of Rural Life, since November, 1945. 

BRoERING, Rev. Jos—epH H.—native of Newport, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, in June, 1944. Studied at the 
Covington Latin School; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washing- 
ton, Ohio; Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.; 
St. Vincent Seminary, Latrobe, Pa. Ordained by Bishop 
Mulloy, May 30, 1953, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. 
Assignment — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Stephen Parish, New- 
port, June: 13,51953. 


BroERING, Rev. RayMonp L.—native of Bellevue, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, February 19, 1945. Studied at St. 
Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn.; St. Vincent Seminary, La- 
trobe, Pa. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, May 30, 1953, at St. 
Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignment — Assistant-Pastor- 
ate: Blessed Sacrament Parish, South Ft. Mitchell, June 13, 
1953. 
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Bropuy, Rev. Paut J.—native of Lexington, Ky.; adopted as a 
student of the Diocese in September, 1926. Studied at St. Greg- 
ory Seminary, Mt. Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, June 10, 1933, 
at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: St. Joseph Heights, Covington, Chaplain; St. Mary 
Cathedral Parish, Covington; Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue; 
Cardome Visitation Convent, Georgetown, Chaplain; St. 
Henry Parish, Erlanger; St. Paul Parish, Lexington; Holy 
Cross Parish, Latonia; Good Shepherd Convent, Ft. Thomas, 
Chaplain; Carmel Manor, Ft. Thomas, Chaplain. Pastorate: 
St. Patrick Parish, Mt. Sterling, since August 26, 1951. 


BusEMEYER, Rev. Henry A.—native of Covington, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese in September, 1928. Studied at St. 
Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, June 
6, 1936, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: Blessed Sacrament Parish, South Ft. 
Mitchell; St. John Orphanage, South Ft. Mitchell, Chaplain; 
St. Joseph Parish, Cold Spring; Corpus Christi Parish, New- 
port; Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue; St. Thomas Parish, Ft. 
Thomas. Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Verona, 1949-1950; 
All Saints Parish, Walton, since 1951. Diocesan Director of 
Boy Scouts, since May 5, 1945; Diocesan Director of Family 
Life Bureau, since January 29, 1949. 


CAMPBELL, Rev. Francis E.—native of Hartford, Conn.; studied 
at the Seminary of Our Lady of LaSalette, Ipswich, Mass. 
Adopted as a student of the Diocese of Covington, October 
13, 1947; completed theological studies at Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, June 
4, 1949, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignment — 
Assistant-Pastorate: St. Paul Parish, Lexington, since June 18, 
1949. 


Car.in, Rr. Rev. Mscr. Eowarp W.—native of Falmouth, Ky.; 
studied at St. Xavier College, and Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Cincinnati. Ordained by Archbishop Henry Moeller of Cin- 
cinnati, February 19, 1921, at Mt. St. Mary Seminary Chapel. 
Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Anthony Parish, Belle- 
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vue, 1921-1927. Pastorates: St. George Mission Center, Jen- 
kins; St. Charles Parish, Flemingsburg; St. Paul Parish, 
Florence, since April 15, 1940. Dean of the Kenton County 
Deanery, since September 12, 1945. Elevated to Monsignor, 
Domestic Prelate, by Pope Pius XII, in 1949; invested De- 
cember 18, 1949, by Bishop Mulloy at St. Paul Church, 
Florence. 


Carro“i, Rr. Rev. Msocr. Deciran F. — native of Clashmore, 
Ireland. Adopted as a student of the Diocese of Covington in 
1911. Ordained by James Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore, June 
21,1911. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mary Cath- 
edral Parish, Covington; St. Peter Parish, Lexington. Pastor- 
ates: St. Francis Xavier Parish, Falmouth; Army Chaplain, 
World War I, 1918-1919; St. Edward Parish, Cynthiana; 
St. Rose of Lima Parish, Mayslick; Holy Family Parish, and 
Chaplain of the Federal Correctional Institution, Ashland, 
since January 15, 1946. Dean of the Maysville Deanery, since 
September 12, 1945. Elevated to Monsignor, Domestic Prelate, 
by Pope Pius XII, in 1949; invested by Bishop Mulloy, Novem- 
ber 13, 1949, at Holy Family Church, Ashland. 


CasEy, Rev. Leo B.—native of Ashland, Ky.; studied at St. Mary 
Seminary, Baltimore, Md.; and at the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. Ordained by Bishop Howard, 
June 11, 1927, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn 
Mass at Holy Family Church, Ashland, June 12, 1927. 
Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: June-November, 1927, 
temporary appointments at St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Cov- 
ington, Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport, St. Peter 
Parish, Lexington; Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport, 
1927-1928; St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; Immaculate 
Conception Parish, Newport, Adm., December, 1932-August, 
1933; Secretary to Bishop Howard, 1933-1936; studied Canon 
Law at the Gregorian University, Rome, 1936-1939. Pastor- 
ates: St. John Parish, Georgetown, Adm., 1939-1940, Pastor, 
1940-1941; St. Patrick Parish, Maysville, Adm., February, 
1941-July, 1942; Pastor, since July 2, 1942. Appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the Diocese, September 21, 1936; Vice-Officialis 
of the Matrimonial Curia, April 9, 1945. Observed Silver 
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Jubilee of Ordination, October 7, 1952, at St. Patrick Church, 
Maysville. 


CianceEtTT!, Rev. Pau P.—native of Brooklyn, New York; adopt- 
ed as a student of the Diocese, May 26, 1938. Studied at St. 
Francis College, Brooklyn, New York; St. Mary Seminary, 
Baltimore, Md. Ordained by Archbishop Michael J. Curley of 
Baltimore, May 30, 1942, at the Basilica of the Assumption, 
Baltimore. Assignments—Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mary Cath- 
edral Parish, Covington; St. Vincent de Paul Parish, South 
Newport; St. Henry Parish, Erlanger, since August 24, 1943. 


Coteman, Rt. Rev. Mscr. THomas J.—native of Pendleton 
Co., Ky. Studied at St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore; Mt. St. 
Mary Seminary, Cincinnati. Ordained by Archbishop William 
H. Elder of Cincinnati, June 20, 1902. First Solemn Mass at 
St. Francis Xavier Church, Falmouth, June 22, 1902. Assign- 
ments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Covington; 
Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport. Pastorates: St. 
James Parish, Brooksville; St. Thomas Parish, Ft. Thomas; 
Annunciation Parish, Paris; St. James Parish, Ludlow; St. 
Anthony Parish, Bellevue, since April 21, 1928. Elevated to 
Monsignor, Domestic Prelate, by Pope Pius XII, in 1950. 
Golden Jubilee of Ordination observed June 20, 1952, at St. 
Anthony Parish, Bellevue. Diocesan Consultor, since May 1, 
LOO; 


Couns, Rev. Joszepu T. — native of Maysville, Ky.; adopted as 
a student of the Diocese, September, 1926. Studied at St. 
Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, Ohio, and Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, May 
30, 1931, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass 
at St. Patrick Parish, Maysville, May 31, 1931. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: Mt. St. Martin Institute, Newport, Chap- 
lain; St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; St. John Orphan- 
age, Kenton County, Chaplain; St. Agnes Chapel, Park Hills; 
Convent of the Good Shepherd, Ft. Thomas, Chaplain; Holy 
Cross Parish, Latonia; St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington, 
Chaplain. Pastorate: St. Edward Parish, Cynthiana, since 
September 13, 1947. 
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Danz, Rev. Joun F. — native of Philadelphia, Pa.; studied at 
Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio. Ordained 
by Bishop James J. Hartley of Columbus, May 29, 1926, at 
St. Joseph Cathedral, Columbus, Ohio. First Solemn Mass at 
St. Vincent Church, Philadelphia, Pa., June 13, 1926. Assign- 
ments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mark Parish, Richmond; St. 
Aloysius Parish, Covington. Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Ver- 
ona; St. John Parish, Carlisle; St. Charles Parish, Flemings- 
burg; St. Joseph Parish, Winchester, since July 1, 1947. Ob- 
served Silver Jubilee of Ordination, May 29, 1951, at St. 
Joseph Church, Winchester. Member of the Diocesan School 
Board, since February 4, 1952. 

Deimuinc, Rr. Rev. Mscr. JosepH—native of Newport, Ky.; 
studied at St. Xavier College and Mt. St. Mary Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati. Ordained by Archbishop Henry Moeller of 
Cincinnati, May 21, 1921, at St. Peter Cathedral, Cincinnati. 
First Solemn Mass at St. Stephen Church, Newport, May 22, 
1921. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: Holy Cross Parish, 
Latonia; St. Augustine Parish, Covington; St. Stephen Parish, 
Newport. Pastorates: St. Peter Claver Parish, Lexington; St. 
Cecilia Parish, Independence; St. Ann Parish, West Covington, 
since November 25, 1940. Headmaster, Lexington Latin School, 
1929-1932. Dean, Covington Deanery, since September 12, 
1945. Elevated to Monsignor, Domestic Prelate, by Pope Pius 
XII, in 1949; invested by Bishop Mulloy, December 4, 1949, 
at St. Ann Church, West Covington. 

DeJaco, Rev. Francis J.—native of Newport, Ky.; studied at St. 
Joseph College, Collegeville, Ind., and Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Cincinnati. Ordained by Bishop James J. Hartley of Colum- 
bus, June 10, 1922, at Pontifical College Josephinum Chapel, 
Columbus, Ohio. First Solemn Mass at St. Stephen Church, 
Newport, June 11, 1922. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: 
St. John Parish, Carrollton, pro tem.; St. Thomas Parish, Ft. 
Thomas. Pastorates: St. Luke Parish, Nicholasville; St. Mary 
Parish, Alexandria, since September 9, 1932. Observed Silver 
Jubilee of Ordination, June 17, 1947, at St. Mary Church, 
Alexandria. 


DELANEY, Rr. Rev. Mscr. Martin R. — native of Sanfordtown, 
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Ky. Ordained by Bishop Maes, June 22, 1904, at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at Holy Guardian 
Angels Church, Sanfordtown, June 26, 1904. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Maysville; St. Paul 
Parish, Lexington. Pastorates: St. Francis Xavier Parish, Fal- 
mouth; St. Thomas Parish, Ft. Thomas; St. Stephen Parish, 
Newport, since June 1, 1918. Diocesan Consultor; elevated to 
Monsignor, Domestic Prelate, by Pope Pius XI, in 1936. 

Dryer, Rev. ANrHony H. — native of John’s Hill, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese in August, 1930; studied at St. 
Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, Ohio, and Gregorian Col- 
lege, Rome, Italy. Ordained by Bishop Hayes, December 8, 
1937, at North American College, Rome. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: St. Peter Parish, Lexington; St. Joseph 
Parish, Cold Spring; Holy Guardian Angels Parish, Sanford- 
town; St. Anthony Parish, Bellevue; St. Theresa Parish, South- 
gate; St. Anne Convent, Melbourne, Chaplain; studying at 
Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind., since June 15, 
1952. Co-director of Marydale Diocesan Camp, 1946-1952. 

DoNnNELLY, Rev. Francis B.—native of Newport, Ky.; studied 
at St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio, and St. Meinrad Sem- 
inary, St. Meinrad, Ind. Ordained by Bishop Joseph Chart- 
rand of Indianapolis, June 14, 1924, at St. Meinrad Seminary 
Chapel, St. Meinrad, Ind. First Solemn Mass at Immaculate 
Conception Church, Newport, June 15, 1924. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: temporary appointments June-October, 
1924, Good Shepherd Parish, Frankfort, La Salette Academy, 
Covington, Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport; St. Jo- 
seph Heights, Covington, Chaplain, 1924-1925; temporary 
appointments 1925, St. Philip Parish, Melbourne, and St. Ed- 
ward Parish, Cynthiana; St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Coving- 
ton, 1925-1926; St. Patrick Parish, Covington; Blessed Sacra- 
ment Parish, S. Ft. Mitchell; Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue; 
St. Bernard Parish, Dayton; St. John Orphanage, Kenton 
County, Chaplain. Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Mt. Sterling; 
St. Mary Parish, Morning View; St. Philip Parish, Melbourne, 
since August 25, 1945. Observed Silver Jubilee of Ordination, 
June 6, 1949, at St. Philip Church, Melbourne. 
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DONNELLY, Rev. Georce T. — native of White Haven, Pa.; 
adopted as a student of the Diocese, February, 1935. Studied 
at Mt. St. Mary College and Seminary, Emmitsburg, Md. 
Ordained by Bishop John M. McNamara, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Washington, June 6, 1937, at Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Emmits- 
burg, Md. First Mass at St. Patrick Church, White Haven, 
Pa. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Paul Parish, Lex- 
ington; Diocesan Missionary, Mother of Good Counsel Mis- 
sion Center, Hazard; St. Patrick Parish, Covington; Army 
Chaplain, World War II; St. Patrick Parish, Covington. 
Pastorate: St. William Parish, Williamstown, Adm., since Feb- 
ruary 16, 1947. Moderator of the Te Deum International and 
Te Deum Forum, since March 6, 1946. 

Donovan, Rev. Cuarves A. — native of Ludlow, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, in September, 1933. Studied at 
St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, Ohio, and Mt. St. 
Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, 
May 26, 1938, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn 
Mass at St. James Church, Ludlow. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; Diocesan 
Missionary, St. Casimir Mission Center, Van Lear, and St. 
Michael Mission Center, Paintsville; St. Patrick Parish, Cov- 
ington. Pastorate: All Saints Parish, Walton, since June 22, 
1953. 

Dunne, Rev. JosepH J.—native of Chicago, Ill.; adopted as a 
student of the Diocese, in June, 1947. Studied at St. Mary 
College, St. Mary, Ky.; Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, May 30, 1953, at 
St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignment—Assistant-Pastor- 
ate: St. Patrick Parish, Covington, June 13, 1953. 

Ecart, Rev. JosepH L. — native of Covington, Ky.; adopted as 
a student of the Diocese, August 20, 1941. Studied at Villa 
Madonna College, Covington; St. Mary College, St. Mary, 
Ky.; St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Ordained by Bishop 
Mulloy, June 3, 1950, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First 
Solemn Mass at St. Mary Cathedral, June 4, 1950. Assign- 
ment — Assistant-Pastorate: St. James Parish, Ludlow, since 
June 13, 1950. 
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Ecsrinc, Rt. Rev. Mscr. HERBERT J.—native of Newport, Ky.; 
studied at St. Xavier College and Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Brossart, May 17, 1918, 
at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at Cor- 
pus Christi Church, Newport, May 19, 1918. Assignments 
—Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Cov- 
ington; St. Stephen Parish, Newport. Pastorates: St. Paul 
Parish, Florence; St. Henry Parish, Erlanger, since May 15, 
1939, Elevated to the rank of Domestic Prelate by Pope Pius 
XII in 1952; invested by Bishop Mulloy, February 15, 1953, at 
St. Henry Church, Erlanger. 

Ecsrinc, Rev. Leo H.—native of Newport, Ky.; studied at St. 
Xavier College and Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ordained by Archbishop Henry Moeller of Cincinnati, May 
26, 1923, at St. Peter Cathedral, Cincinnati. First Solemn Mass 
at Corpus Christi Church, Newport, May 27, 1923. Assign- 
ments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Cov- 
ington; Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport; St. John 
Parish, Covington; Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue. Pastorates: 
St. Luke Parish, Nicholasville; St. James Parish, Ludlow, since 
February 3, 1947. Silver Jubilee of Ordination observed May 
23, 1948, at St. James Church, Ludlow. Member of the Dio- 
cesan School Board, since February 4, 1952. 

ELsaEsseER, Rev. Joun S. — native of Dayton, Ky.; adopted as 
a student of the Diocese in 1938. Studied at the Covington 
Latin School; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, Ohio; 
Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop 
Mulloy, October 6, 1945, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. 
First Solemn Mass at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington, October 
7, 1945. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Peter Parish, 
Lexington; graduate studies at Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Chaplain, Notre Dame Academy, Covington, 
since June 15, 1952. Assistant Superintendent of Education, 
since June 15, 1952. 


Ennis, Rr. Rev. Mscr. THomas B. — native of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Studied at St. Xavier College, and Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Cincinnati. Ordained by Bishop Maes, April 19, 
1914, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — 
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Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; 
St. Patrick Parish, Covington; St. Paul Parish, Lexington. 
Pastorates: St. Ann Parish, West Covington; St. Peter Parish, 
Lexington, since November 25, 1940. Diocesan Consultor, 
since May 4, 1945. Elevated to Monsignor, Domestic Prelate, 
by Pope Pius XII, in 1949; invested by Bishop Mulloy, No- 
vember 30, 1949, at St. Peter Church, Lexington. 

Erwin, Rev. DonaLp C.—native of New Britain, Conn.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, September 9, 1949. Studied at 
St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore, Md.; St. Francis Seminary, 
Loretto, Pa.; St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. Or- 
dained by Bishop Mulloy, September 29, 1949, at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: 
Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport; St. Theresa Parish, 
Southgate, since June 9, 1951. 


Eviston, Rev. Cyrrit V. — native of Newport, Ky.; adopted as 
a student of the Diocese, September 5, 1945. Studied at the 
Covington Latin School; Villa Madonna College, Covington; 
and St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. Ordained by Bishop 
Mulloy, June 3, 1950, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First 
Solemn Mass at Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport, 
June 4, 1950. Assignment — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Boniface 
Parish, Ludlow, since June 13, 1950. 

Fry, Rr. Rev. Mser. Louis G. — native of Kansas City, Mo.; 
studied at St. Francis College, Cincinnati; Kenrick Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo.; and Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ordained by Bishop Maes, May 6, 1912, at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: Holy Family 
Parish, Ashland; Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport; St. 
Paul Parish, Lexington. Pastorates: St. Charles Parish, Flem- 
ingsburg; St. Mary Parish, Alexandria; Holy Cross Parish, 
Latonia, since June 10, 1932. Elevated to Monsignor, Domes- 
tic Prelate, by Pope Pius XII, in 1950; invested by Bishop 
Mulloy, at Holy Cross Church, Latonia, December 10, 1950. 

Finn, Rev. THomas B. — native of Covington, Ky.; adopted as 
a student of the Diocese, in September, 1929. Studied at the 
Covington Latin School; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washing- 
ton, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained 
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by Bishop Howard, May 22, 1937, at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. George 
Mission Center, Jenkins; Immaculate Conception Parish, New- 
port; Secretary to Bishop Mulloy. Studies in Canon Law, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., and at 
Angelicum, Rome, Italy. Appointed Defensor Vinculi of the 
Diocesan Tribunal, December 14, 1950. Administrator, St. 
Joseph Parish, Camp Springs, December, 1950-June, 1951; St. 
Joseph Heights, Covington, Chaplain, since June, 1951. 


Fiscuer, Rev. Cart A. — native of Newport, Ky.; studied at 
St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, and at Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, June 2, 1928, at 
St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. 
Thomas Church, Ft. Thomas, June 3, 1928. Assignments— 
Assistant-Pastorates: temporary appointments, St. Rose of 
Lima Parish, Mayslick, St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington, 
Chaplain, Holy Family Parish, Ashland, Academy of Notre 
Dame, Covington, Chaplain; St. Patrick Parish, Covington; 
Holy Cross Parish, Latonia; St. Mary Parish, Alexandria; St. 
Joseph Heights, Covington, Chaplain; St: John Parish, Coving- 
ton; Mother of God Parish, Covington; Cardome Visitation 
Convent, Georgetown, Chaplain; St. Augustine Parish, Cov- 
ington. Pastorates: Mother of Good Counsel Mission Center, 
Hazard; St. Luke Parish, Nicholasville, since February 16, 
1947. 


FLEMING, Rev. W. STANLEY — native of Ludlow, Ky.; studies 
in preparation for the Priesthood at St. Gregory Seminary, 
Cincinnati; St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn.; North Ameri- 
can College, Rome. Ordained at Rome, December 20, 1952. 
Offered his first Mass at the tomb of St. Stanislaus Kostka, 
in the Church of San Andrea al Quirinale in Rome. Continu- 
ing higher studies. 


Fo.tro.py, Rev. BELA — native of Laeleveny, Hungary. Studied 
at the University of Budapest and Pontifical Gregorian Uni- 
versity, Rome. Ordained, June 13, 1932, at Esztergom, Hun- 
gary, for the Diocese of Nogyvarod. Came to this country in 
1946, and was admitted as a guest into the Diocese of Cov- 
ington. Assignments —- Chaplain, St. Margaret of Cortona 
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Home, Lexington. Assistant-Pastorates: Corpus Christi Parish, 
Newport; St. Aloysius Parish, Covington; St. Bernard Parish, 
Dayton; St. Augustine Parish, Covington, since 1952. 


FRANKRONE, Rev. Leo H. — native of Louisville, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, in September, 1947. Studied at St. 
Meinrad Minor and Major Seminaries, St. Meinrad, Ind. Or- 
dained by Bishop Mulloy, June 3, 1950, at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Elizabeth Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky., June 11, 1950. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: 
St. Peter Claver Parish, Lexington; St. Cecilia Parish, In- 
dependence; St. Peter Parish, Lexington, since August 27, 
1951. 


FreiBerc, Rt. Rev. Mscr. WattTer A. — native of Newport, 
Ky.; studied at St. Xavier College and Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Brossart, May 17, 1918, 
at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at 
Corpus Christi Church, Newport, May 19, 1918. Assignments 
— Assistant-Pastorates: St. Peter Parish, Lexington; St. Aloys- 
ius Parish, Covington. Pastorates: St. Joseph Parish, Warsaw; 
St. Anthony Parish, Bellevue, (assistant pastor, November, 
1927), Adm., November 29, 1927-April 29, 1928; St. John 
Parish, John’s Hill; St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington, 
Adm., June-December, 1931 — Pastor of the Cathedral (and 
St. Agnes Chapel), since January 1, 1932. Elevated to Mon- 
signor, Domestic Prelate, by Pope Pius XII, in 1941; invested 
by Bishop Howard, September 7, 1941. Observed Silver 
Jubilee of Ordination, May 17, 1943. 


Garvey, Rev. CuHartes M. — native of Covington, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, August 12, 1941. Studied at the 
Covington Latin School; Villa Madonna College, Covington; 
St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Norwood, Ohio; Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, February 1, 
1947, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at 
St. Mary Cathedral, Covington, February 2, 1947. Assignments- 
Assistant-Pastorates: Christ the King Parish, Lexington; grad- 
uate studies in Philosophy at Pontifical Medieval Institute, 
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Toronto, Canada; St. Anthony Parish, Bellevue, since Septem- 
ber 5, 1951. 

GeisEn, Rr. Rev. Mscr. Geruarp H. — native of Covington, 
Ky. Studied at St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa.; St. Mary 
Seminary, Baltimore, Md.; University of the Propaganda, 
Rome. Ordained by Cardinal Pompili, June 14, 1924, at St. 
John Lateran, Rome, Italy. First Solemn Mass at St. Joseph 
Parish, Covington, July 27, 1924. Assignments — Asszstant- 
Pastorates: St. Philip Parish, Melbourne; St. Mary Cathedral 
Parish, Covington; St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington, Chap- 
lain; St. Agnes Chapel, Park Hills; studied Canon Law at the 
Gregorian University, Rome; stationed at St. Agnes Chapel, 
Park Hills. Pastorate: Immaculate Conception Parish, New- 
port, since August 3, 1933. Chancellor of the Diocese since 
April 1, 1926. Elevated to Monsignor, Domestic Prelate, by 
Pope Pius XII, in 1941. Observed Silver Jubilee of Ordina- 
tion, June 13, 1949, at the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Newport. 

GLEeEson, Rev. Owen P. — native of Haddonfield, N. J.; 
adopted as a student of the Diocese, November 6, 1951. 
Studied at St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa; Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C.; St. Francis Semi- 
nary, Loretto, Pa.; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. 
Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, May 31, 1952, at St. Mary Cathe- 
dral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at Christ the King Church, 
Haddonfield, N. J., June 8, 1952. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: St. Mark Parish, Richmond; Immaculate Con- 
ception Parish, Newport. 

GockeL, Rev. Wittiam H. — native of White Oak, Ohio; 
studied at Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ordained 
by Bishop Howard, June 11, 1927, at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Thomas Church, Ft. 
Thomas, June 12, 1927. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: 
St. Stephen Parish, Newport; graduate Studies in Sacred 
Scripture at Rome. Pastorates: St. George Mission Center, 
Jenkins; Assumption Parish, Morning View; St. Patrick Parish, 
Mt. Sterling; Marymount Hospital, London, Chaplain; sick 
leave from the Diocese March 28, 1947, at present stationed 
in the Diocese of Tucson, Arizona. 
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GorBEL, Rr. Rev. Mseor. G. ANTHONY — native of Kirchhund- 
en, Diocese of Paderborn, Westphalia, Germany. Studied at 
St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore, Md., being ordained June 
29, 1899. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: Sacred Heart 
Parish, Bellevue; St. Paul Parish, Lexington. Pastorates: 
St. Augustine Parish, Augusta; St. Boniface Parish, Ludlow; 
St. John Parish, Covington, since February 25, 1909. Elevated 
to Monsignor, Domestic Prelate, by Pope Pius XII, in 1950; 
invested by Bishop Mulloy, December 6, 1950, at St. John 
Church, Covington. Diocesan Consultor, since May 1, 1951. 


Greskamp, Rev. WALTER — native of Cincinnati, Ohio; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese in October, 1926. Studied at St. 
Francis Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop How- 
ard, June 14, 1930, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First 
Solemn Mass at Sacred Heart Church, Bellevue, June 15, 1930. 
Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: temporary appointments, 
St. Boniface Parish, Ludlow, St. Peter Parish, Lexington; 
Mother of God Parish, Covington; St. Stephen Parish, New- 
port. Pastorates: St. John Parish, Georgetown; St. Joseph 
Parish, Camp Springs, since June 19, 1951. 

GRIESINGER, Rev. Atoysius L. — native of Newport, Ky. 
Studied at St. Xavier College; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. 
Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. 
Ordained by Archbishop John T. McNicholas of Cincinnati, 
June 11, 1929, at Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. 
First Solemn Mass at Corpus Christi Church, Newport, June 
16, 1929. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: temporary ap- 
pointments — St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington, Chaplain; St. 
Thomas Parish, Ft. Thomas; Immaculate Conception Parish, 
Newport; St. Patrick Parish, Covington-St. Theresa Mission 
Center, Contrary Creek, Lee County; St. Patrick Parish, Cov- 
ington; Blessed Sacrament Parish, South Ft. Mitchell; St. John 
Parish, Covington; St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington, Chap- 
lain; Holy Cross Parish, Latonia; St. Walburg Convent, Villa 
Madonna, Kenton County, Chaplain. Pastorates: St. Joseph 
Parish, Winchester, pro tem., August-September, 1945; St. 
Mary of the Assumption Parish, Morning View, since Septem- 
ber 2,, 1945, 
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GrossEr, Rev. ELMer J. — native of Dayton, Ky.; adopted as 
a student of the Diocese, August 21, 1939. Studied at the 
Covington Latin School; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washing- 
ton, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained 
by Bishop Mulloy, October 19, 1946, at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Anthony Church, Belle- 
vue, October 20, 1946. Assignments — service in the Diocese 
of Fargo, N. Dak., November, 1946-September, 1947; Christ 
the King Parish, Lexington, Assistant, and Chaplain of the 
Newman Club, University of Kentucky; graduate studies at 
St. Michael College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 


GruBeErR, Rev. Rosert L. — native of Covington, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, in September, 1944. Studied at the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Ordained 
by Bishop Mulloy, May 30, 1953, at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington. Assignment — Assistant-Pastorate: Blessed Sacra- 
ment Parish, South Ft. Mitchell, June 13, 1953. 


HaackeE, Rev. S. Henry — native of Cincinnati, Ohio. Studied 
at St. Thomas More College, Covington; St. Meinrad Semin- 
ary, St. Meinrad, Ind.; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, 
Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, May 30, 1942, at St. 
Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastor- 
ates: temporary appointments, June-August, 1942, St. Eliza- 
beth Hospital, Chaplain; St. Michael Mission Center, Paints- 
ville; St. Stephen Parish, Newport-St. Peter Parish, Lexington; 
St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; Editor of The Messen- 
ger; St. Joseph Parish, Cold Spring; St. Walburg Convent, 
Chaplain; Resurrection Parish, Lynch, since June 13, 1953. 


Haney, Rev. Epwarp S. — native of Covington, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, September, 1933. Studied at the 
Covington Latin School; Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind.; Mt. St. Mary Sem- 
inary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, June 7, 
1941, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass 
at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington, June 8, 1941. Assignments 
— Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; 
St. Mark Parish, Richmond; St. Augustine Parish, Covington; 
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St. Theresa Parish, Southgate; St. Paul Parish, Lexington; 
Holy Family Parish, Ashland, since September 24, 1948. 

Hanses, Rev. ALFRED — native of Detroit, Mich.; studied at 
St. Charles College, Catonsville, Md.; North American College, 
Rome. Ordained by Bishop Brossart, November 4, 1916, at 
St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. John 
Church, Covington, November 5, 1916. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorate: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington. 
Pastorates: Resurrection Parish, Lynch; Holy Family Parish, 
Ashland; St. Vincent de Paul Parish, South Newport, since 
January 15, 1946. 

HanseEs, Very Rev. Henry — native of Detroit, Mich. Studied 
at St. Charles College, Catonsville, Md.; St. Mary Seminary, 
Baltimore. Ordained by Bishop Brossart, June 14, 1919, at St. 
Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. John 
Church, Covington, June 15, 1919. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: St. John Parish, Covington; Mother of God 
Parish, Covington; St. John Parish, Covington. Pastorates: 
St. Casimir Mission Center, Van Lear; St. Stephen Parish, 
Himlerville; Resurrection Parish, Lynch; St. John Parish, 
Covington, Assistant Pastor, since August, 1945. Dean of the 
Mountain Mission Deanery, since September 12, 1945. Mem- 
ber of the Diocesan School Board, since January 4, 1952. 

HecENAvER, Rev. Joun V. — native of Frankfort, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese in September, 1934. Studied at St. 
Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind., and Mt. St. Mary Sem- 
inary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, May 18, 
1940, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Assis- 
tant-Pastorates: St. George Mission Center, Jenkins; St. Augus- 
tine Parish, Covington; St. George Mission Center, Jenkins; St. 
Anthony Parish, Bellevue; Mt. St. Martin Home, Newport, 
Chaplain, since January 15, 1946. Principal, Newport Catho- 
lic High School, Newport, since August 16, 1947. Member of 
the Diocesan School Board, since February 4, 1952. 


Herinc, Rev. Orro M. — native of Cincinnati, Ohio; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, in September, 1934. Studied 
at St. Thomas More College, Covington; St. Meinrad 
Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind.; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Nor- 
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wood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, May 30, 1942, at 
St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. 
Theresa Church, Southgate. Assignments — Assistant-Pastor- 
ates: St. Anne Convent, Melbourne, Chaplain; St. Mary Cath- 
edral Parish, Covington; St. Stephen Parish, Newport, since 
January 27, 1943. 


Herutny, Rev. James F. — native of Wallace, Idaho; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, March 25, 1949. Studied at Catho- 
lic University of America, Washington, D. C.; St. Edward 
Seminary, Kenmore, Washington; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, June 4, 1949, at 
St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. 
Mary Cathedral, Covington, June 5, 1949. Assignment — 
Assistant-Pastorate: Christ the King Parish, Lexington, since 
August 15, 1949. 


HEvERMAN, Rev. JeRomE P. — native of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
adopted as a student of the Diocese in April, 1926. Ordained 
by Archbishop John T. McNicholas of Cincinnati, May 21, 
1932, at St. Peter Cathedral, Cincinnati. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: St. Joseph Heights, Covington, Chaplain; 
St. Stephen Parish, Newport; Cardome Visitation Convent, 
Georgetown, Chaplain; St. Paul Parish, Florence, Adm.; 
Mother of God Parish, Covington. Pastorate: St. John Parish, 
Georgetown, since June 19, 1951. 


Hickey, Rev. Epwarp T. — native of Bellevue, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese in September, 1938. Studied at 
Newport Catholic High School; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. 
Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. 
Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, October 6, 1945, at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at Sacred Heart 
Church, Bellevue, October 7, 1945. Assignments — service in 
the Diocese of Fargo, N. Dak., 1945; Holy Cross Parish, La- 
tonia, Assistant Pastor, 1949; Secretary to Bishop Mulloy, 
1949-1951. Studying Canon Law at Angelicum, Rome, since 
September, 1951. 

HILteNnMEYER, P.A., V.G., Rt. Rev. Mscr. Hersert F.—native 
of Fayette County, near Lexington, Ky. Studied at Assump- 
tion College, Sandwich, Ontario, Canada; Mt. St. Mary Sem- 
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inary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop P. J. O’Reilly, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Peoria, Ill., July 19, 1902. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorate: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington. 
Pastorates: St. Joseph Parish, Winchester; Secretary to Bishop 
Brossart and Chancellor of the Diocese, 1915-1923; St. Thomas 
Parish, Ft. Thomas, since 1925. Observed Silver Jubilee of 
Ordination in 1927. Elevated to Monsignor, Domestic Prelate, 
by Pope Pius XI, in 1936; Administrator of the Diocese, 
January 18, 1944-January 25, 1945. Dean of the Camp- 
bell County Deanery, since September 12, 1945. Elevated to 
“Protonotary Apostolic” by Pope Pius XII, in 1949; cere- 
mony of mitering by Bishop Mulloy, December 4, 1949, at 
St. Thomas Church, Ft. Thomas, Ky. Vicar General of the 
Diocese since September 7, 1949. Diocesan Consultor, since 
January 2, 1937. Observed Golden Jubilee of Ordination, 
July 23, 1952. 


Horrer, Rev. CuHares J. — native of Covington, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, August 21, 1939. Studied at the 
Covington Latin School; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washing- 
ton, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained 
by Bishop Mulloy, October 19, 1946, at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Augustine Church, Cov- 
ington, October 20, 1946. Assignments — service in the Dio- 
cese of Fargo, N. Dak., 1946-1947; Secretary to Bishop Mulloy, 
1947-1949; studies in Canon Law, Angelicum, Rome, October 
1949-November, 1952; Chancery Office, since November, 1952. 


Horstman, Rev. URBAN A. — native of Covington, Ky.; studied 
at Xavier University, Cincinnati; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. 
Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. 
Ordained by Bishop Howard, May 25, 1929, at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at Mother of God 
Parish, Covington, May 26, 1929. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: St. Theresa Mission Center, Contrary Creek, Lee 
County; St. Stephen Parish, Newport; Sacred Heart Parish, 
Bellevue; Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport; Mt. St. 
Martin Home, Newport, Chaplain; St. John Orphanage, 
South Ft. Mitchell; Notre Dame Academy, Covington, Chap- 
lain. Pastorate: St. James Parish, Brooksville, since September 
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4, 1948. Director of the Diocesan Council of N.C.C.W., since 
September 13, 1951. 


Janson, Rev. Henry J. — native of Cincinnati, Ohio; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, August 19, 1940. Studied at New- 
port Catholic High School; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Wash- 
ington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio; St. 
Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. Ordained by Bishop 
Mulloy June 2, 1951, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First 
Solemn Mass at Sacred Heart Church, Bellevue, June 3, 1951. 
Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mark Parish, Rich- 
mond; Blessed Sacrament Parish, South Ft. Mitchell, since 
June 14, 1952. 


Jasper, Rev. Louis H. — native of Carrollton, Ky.; adopted as 
a student of the Diocese, January 4, 1944. Studied at St. Greg- 
ory Seminary, Mt. Washington, Ohio; Theological College, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Ordained 
by Bishop Mulloy, June 2, 1951, at St. Mary Cathedral, Cov- 
ington. First Solemn Mass at St. John Church, Carrollton, 
June 3, 1951. Assignment — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Henry 
Parish, Erlanger, since June 16, 1951. 


Jozst, Rev. Joun T. — native of Mayslick, Ky. Studied at St. 
Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind.; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, June 6, 1925, 
at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. 
Patrick Church, Maysville, June 7, 1925. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: temporary appointments at St. Henry Par- 
ish, Erlanger, Cardome Visitation Convent, Georgetown, St. 
Joseph Hospital, Lexington, Chaplain, St. Peter Claver Parish, 
Lexington, St. Mark Parish, Richmond; temporary appoint- 
ments at St. Anthony Parish, Bellevue, Academy Notre Dame 
of Providence, Newport, St. Joseph Parish, Camp Springs, St. 
Elizabeth Hospital, Covington, Chaplain, St. Joseph Parish, 
Winchester; St. Anthony Parish, Bellevue; Holy Cross Parish, 
Latonia. Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Verona; Holy Guardian 
Angels Parish, Sanfordtown, since June 13, 1949. 


JupERMANNS, Rev. Nicroras — native of Aachen, Germany; 
studied at the American College, Louvain, Belgium. Ordained 
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by Cardinal Mercier, in January, 1910, at the Malines Cathe- 
dral, Belgium. Admitted into the Diocese of Covington by 
Bishop Brossart, and incardinated November 27, 1920. Assign- 
ments — Chaplaincy: Mt. St. Martin Home, and Academy 
Notre Dame of Providence, Newport, 1920-1921. Pastorates: 
St. Luke Parish, Nicholasville; St. Leo Parish, Versailles; St. 
Joseph Parish, Camp Springs; St. Aloysius Parish, Covington, 
since September 7, 1949. 

KampseEn, Rev. Leo G. — native of Covington, Ky.; adopted as 
a student of the Diocese, August 8, 1925. Studied at St. Mary 
College, St. Mary, Ky.; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washing- 
ton, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained 
by Bishop Howard, May 30, 1931, at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington. Assignments—Assistant-Pastorates: Corpus Christi 
Parish, Newport; St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; St. 
Bernard Parish, Dayton; St. Thomas Parish, Ft. Thomas; Car- 
dome Visitation Convent, Georgetown, Chaplain; St. Joseph 
Heights, Covington, Chaplain; Cardome Visitation Convent, 
Georgetown, Chaplain, since June 15, 1951. 

Keer, Rev. Lawrence W, — native of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
adopted as a student of the Diocese, in September, 1949. 
Studied at Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Paul Semi- 
nary, St. Paul, Minn. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, May 30, 
1953, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignment — Assist- 
ant-Pastorate: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington, June 13, 
1953. 

Keer, Rev. THEoporE A. — native of Lexington, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, in September, 1939. Studied at 
St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind.; Mt. St. Mary Sem- 
inary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, October 
20, 1946, at St. Peter Church, Lexington. First Solemn Mass 
at St. Peter Church, Lexington, October 27, 1946. Assignment 
— Assistant-Pastorate: Holy Cross Parish, Latonia, since No- 
vember 2, 1946. 

Ke ty, Rev. Francis J. — native of Toledo, Ohio; adopted as a 
student of the Diocese, July 21, 1947. Studied at St. Joseph 
College, Collegeville, Ind.; St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 
Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, June 2, 1951, at St. Mary Cathe- 
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dral, Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mary 
Cathedral Parish, Covington; St. Vincent de Paul Parish, 
South Newport, since June 13, 1953. 

Ketscu, Rev. James R. — native of Dover, Ky.; adopted as a 
student of the Diocese, September 17, 1948. Studied at 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Mary Seminary, 
Baltimore, Md.; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Emmitsburg, Md.; 
St. Vincent Seminary, Latrobe, Pa. Ordained by Bishop 
Mulloy, May 31, 1952, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. 
First Solemn Mass at St. James Church, Minerva, June 1, 
1952. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Boniface Parish, 
Ludlow; St. Joseph Hospital, Lexington, Assistant-Chaplain 
since June 13, 1953. 

Kein, Rev. Roperr P. — native of Cincinnati, Ohio; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, August 29, 1944. Studied at St. 
Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, May 
30, 1953, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignment — 
Assistant-Pastorate: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington, 
June 13; 1953. 

KLOSTERMAN, Rr. Rev. Mscr. Epwarp G. — native of Cov- 
ington, Ky. Studied at St. Gregory Seminary, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind.; Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Maes, June 
13, 1909, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn 
Mass at Mother of God Parish, June 20, 1909. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorate: St. Stephen Parish, Newport. Pastorates: 
St. Francis de Sales Parish, Newport; Good Shepherd Parish, 
Frankfort; Mother of God Parish, Covington, since April 9, 
1930. Elevated to Monsignor, Domestic Prelate, by Pope Pius 
XII, in 1941. Associate-Editor of The Christian Year, 1912- 
1915. Diocesan Director of Catholic Charities, since 1931. 

Krocer, Rev. Joun — native of Holland. Studied at St. Mary 
Seminary, Cincinnati. Ordained by Archbishop Henry Moeller 
of Cincinnati, June 20, 1907, at St. Peter Cathedral, Cincin- 
nati. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: Sacred Heart Parish, 
Bellevue; Corpus Christi Parish, Newport. Pastorates: St. Jo- 
seph Parish, Warsaw; St. Paul Parish, Florence; St. Mary 
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Parish, Alexandria; Holy Guardian Angels Parish, Sanford- 
town; Corpus Christi Parish, Newport, since March 1, 1929. 


Latiy, Rev. Daniet M. — native of Frankfort, Ky.; adopted as 
a student of the Diocese, August 15, 1943. Studied at St. 
Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. Ordained by Bishop 
Mulloy, May 18, 1948, at Good Shepherd Church, Frankfort. 
First Solemn Mass, May 23, 1948, at Good Shepherd Church, 
Frankfort. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mary Ca- 
thedral Parish, Covington; Blessed Sacrament Parish, South Ft. 
Mitchell; St. Joseph Parish, Cold Spring, since September 4, 
1948. 


Lene, Rr. Rev. Mser. F. Borctas — native of Feldkirch, Aus- 
tria. Studied at Stella Matutina College, Feldkirch, Austria; 
Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop 
Maes, June 29, 1908, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. As- 
signments — Assistant-Pastorates: Corpus Christi Parish, New- 
port; Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue; St. Anthony Parish, De- 
coursey; Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue. Pastorates: St. John 
Parish, Carlisle; St. James Parish, Brooksville; St. John Parish, 
Carrollton; St. Theresa Parish, Southgate, since August, 1927. 
Observed Silver Jubilee of Ordination in 1933; Diocesan Direc- 
tor of the Union of Holy Name Societies, 1938-1952, receiving 
the Father McKenna Award, October 4, 1951. Elevated to 
Monsignor, Domestic Prelate, by Pope Pius XII, in 1949; in- 
vested by Bishop Mulloy, October 23, 1949. 


LEINHEUSER, Rev. LAwreNcE N. — native of Pottsville, Pa. 
Studied at Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ordained by Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi, Apostolic Delegate, 
June 11, 1923, at Josephinum Chapel. Assignments—Assistant- 
Pastorates: Corpus Christi Parish, Newport; St. Augustine 
Parish, Covington. Pastorates: St. James Parish, Brooksville; 
St. Joseph Parish, Cold Spring, since September 4, 1948. Ob- 
served Silver Jubilee of Ordination, June 13, 1948, at St. James 
Church, Brooksville. 


Leven, Rev. Jos—EpH M. — native of Sailly, in northern France. 
Attended the Petit Seminaire of Combrai; Sarbonne Uni- 
versity; Seminary of St. Sulpice “La Solitude.” Ordained at 
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Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, by Cardinal Richard, Septem- 
ber 24, 1898. Admitted into the Diocese of Covington, Oc- 
tober 27, 1909, by Bishop Maes; incardinated January 14, 
1913. Assignments — Chaplaincy: Good Shepherd Convent, 
Ft. Thomas. Pastorates: St. Paul Parish, Florence; St. Francis 
Xavier Parish, Falmouth, October 1, 1918. Editor of The 
Christian Year, 1912-1915; noted author. Observed Golden 
Jubilee of Ordination, September 19, 1948, at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington. 


Lusrecut, Very Rev. Mscr. Josrpu A. — native of Covington, 
Ky. Studied at St. Xavier College; North American College, 
Rome, Italy. Ordained by Archbishop Palica, February 27, 
1926, at St. John Lateran, Rome, Italy. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorate: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington. 
Pastorates: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington, Adm.; Car- 
dome Visitation Convent, Georgetown, Chaplain; St. Leo 
Parish, Versailles; St. Cecilia Parish, Independence, since July 
8, 1941. Diocesan Director of The Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, since 1942. Elevated to Monsignor, Papal Chamber- 
lain, by Pope Pius XII, in 1950; invested by Bishop Mulloy, 
December 13, 1950, at St. Cecilia Church, Independence. Ob- 
served Silver Jubilee of Ordination, April 2, 1951. 


McCarrrey, Rr. Rev. Msor. THomas J. — native of Westfield, 
N. Y.; adopted as a student of the Diocese in 1896. Studied 
at St. Bernard Seminary, Rochester, N. Y.; St. Mary Seminary, 
Baltimore, Md. Ordained by Bishop Maes, March 2, 1901, 
at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: temporary appointment in the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati, in 1901; St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington. 
Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Mt. Sterling; St. Paul Parish, 
Florence; St. Patrick Parish, Covington, since January 29, 
1913. Elevated to Monsignor, Domestic Prelate, by Pope Pius 
XI, in 1936. Diocesan Consultor; observed Golden Jubilee of 
Ordination, March 3, 1951, at St. Patrick Church, Covington. 


McCarty, VERY Rev. THomas A. — native of Lexington, Ky. 
Studied at St. Meinrad College, St. Meinrad, Ind.; St. Mary 
Seminary, Baltimore, Md.; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati. 
Ordained by Bishop Howard, June 11, 1927, at St. Mary Ca- 
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thedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Paul Church, 
Lexington, June 12, 1927. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: 
Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport; St. Theresa Mission 
Center, Contrary Creek, Lee County; Good Shepherd Parish, 
Frankfort; St. John Parish, Georgetown, Adm.; St. Mary Ca- 
thedral, Covington; St. Agnes Chapel, Park Hills; Chaplain, 
Notre Dame Academy, Covington. Pastorates: Annunciation 
Parish, Paris; St. Patrick Parish, Verona; Good Shepherd Con- 
vent, Ft. Thomas, Chaplain. Dean of Villa Madonna College, 
1945-1949, Sick leave of absence from the Diocese since Febru- 
ary 1, 1949; at present residing in the Diocese of St. Augustine, 
Florida. Observed Silver Jubilee of Ordination, June 11, 1952. 


McCuiananwan, Rev. Raymonp A, — native of Dayton, Ky.; 
adopted as a student of the Diocese, June 29, 1938. Studied at 
Covington Catholic High School; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. 
Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. 
Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, October 6, 1945, at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Bernard 
Church, Dayton, October 14, 1945. Assignments — temporary 
appointment in the Diocese of Fargo, N. Dak., 1945-1947; 
Assistant Pastor, St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington, since 
1947. Diocesan Director of the Legion of Mary. 


McCracken, Rev. ALBERT E. — native of County Autrim, Ire- 
land; adopted as a student of the Diocese in September, 1929. 
Studied at St. John College, Brooklyn, N.Y.; St. Mary Semin- 
ary, Baltimore, Md.; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ordained by Bishop Urban J. Vehr of Denver, July 5, 1931, at 
St. Mary Church, Dayton, Ohio. First Solemn Mass at St. 
John the Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., July 12, 1931. Assign- 

f ments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, 

; Covington; Mt. St. Martin Home, Newport, Chaplain; Im- 

. maculate Conception Parish, Newport; St. Bernard Parish, 

Dayton; Cardome Visitation Convent, Georgetown, Chaplain; 

Blessed Sacrament Parish, South Ft. Mitchell; St. Anthony 

Parish, Bellevue; St. Henry Parish, Erlanger; St. Boniface 

Parish, Ludlow; Blessed Sacrament Parish, South Ft. Mitchell; 

. Cardome Visitation Convent, Georgetown, Chaplain. Pastor- 

; 
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ates: St. George Mission Center, Jenkins; St. Joseph Parish, 
Warsaw, since December 24, 1947. 

McCrystTat, Rev. JoHn J. — native of Lexington, Ky. Studied 
at St. Meinrad College, St. Meinrad, Ind.; Mt. St. Mary Sem- 
inary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Brossart, June 
16, 1917, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn 
Mass at St. Paul Church, Lexington, June 24, 1917. Assign- 
ments — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Anthony Parish, Bellevue. 
Pastorates: St. George Mission Center, Jenkins; St. Joseph 
Parish, Warsaw; St. Catherine Parish, Ft. Thomas, since Aug- 
ust 15; °1930. 


McGrath, Rev. Ricuarp H. — native of Newport, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, September 2, 1942. Studied at the 
Covington Latin School; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washing- 
ton, Ohio; Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, June 3, 1950, at St. Mary Cathe- 
dral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. John Church, 
John’s Hill, June 4, 1950. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: 
Blessed Sacrament Parish, South Ft. Mitchell; St. Walburg 
Convent, Villa Madonna, Chaplain. 

McKenna, Rev. JoserH E. — native of Covington, Ky. Studied 
at St. Xavier College, Cincinnati; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop James J. Hartley of 
Columbus, June 10, 1922, at Pontifical College Josephinum 
Chapel, Columbus, Ohio. First Solemn Mass at St. Ann 
Church, West Covington, June 11, 1922. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Covington; St. John 
Parish, Carlisle, pro tem.; Holy Cross Parish, Latonia; St. Paul 
Parish, Lexington. Pastorates: St. Peter Claver Parish, Lexing- 
ton; St. Paul Parish, Lexington, Adm., 1934-1939; Pastor, since 
December 20, 1939. Observed Silver Jubilee of Ordination, 
June 22, 1947, at St. Paul Church, Lexington. 

Meir, Rev. ALLEN J. — native of Covington, Ky.; adopted as 
a student of the Diocese, in November, 1945. Studied at St. 
Mary Seminary, Baltimore, Md.; Theological College, Catho- 
lic University of America, Washington, D.C. Ordained by 
Bishop Mulloy, June 2, 1951, at St. Mary Cathedral, Coving- 
ton. First Solemn Mass at St. John Church, Covington, June 
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3, 1951. Assignment — Chancery Office and Secretary to 
Bishop Mulloy, since June 16, 1951. 


MERKLE, Rr. Rev. Mscr. Cart J. — native of Dayton, Ohio. 
Studied at Assumption College, Windsor, Ontario, Canada; St. 
Mary Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Ordained by Archbishop John 
Bonzano, Apostolic Delegate, June 23, 1915, at the Dominican 
House of Studies, Washington, D.C. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue; Immaculate Con- 
ception Parish, Newport. Pastorates: St. John Parish, Carlisle; 
St. Joseph Parish, Winchester; St. Francis de Sales Parish, 
Newport; Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue, since September 
17, 1934. Dean of the Newport-Bellevue-Dayton Deanery, 
since September 12, 1945. Elevated to Monsignor, Domes- 
tic Prelate, by Pope Pius XII, in 1949; invested by Bishop 
Mulloy, December 18, 1949, at Sacred Heart Church, Bellevue. 
Member of the Diocesan School Board, since February 4, 1952. 


MeEtTztErR, Rev. Rupert M. — native of Atzennveiler, Baden, 
Germany; adopted as a student of the Diocese of Covington, 
in May, 1927. Studied at the University in Freiburg, Baden; 
Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Arch- 
bishop John T. McNicholas of Cincinnati, June 9, 1928, at 
St. Peter Cathedral, Cincinnati. First Solemn Mass at St. 
Mary Cathedral, Covington, June 10, 1928. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: June-December, missionary at Calgary, 
Alta, Canada; Corpus Christi Parish, Newport; St. John 
Parish, Covington; Cardome Visitation Convent, Georgetown, 
Chaplain; St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; St. Joseph 
Parish, Camp Springs, Adm.; Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue; 
Academy of Notre Dame, Covington, Chaplain. Pastorate: St. 
Charles Parish, Flemingsburg, since July 1, 1947. 


Mippenporr, Rev. Norsert H. — native of Ludlow, Ky.; adopt- 
ed as a student of the Diocese, in August, 1937. Studied at the 
Covington Latin School; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washing- 
ton, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained 
by Bishop Mulloy, February 24, 1945, at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington. First Solemn Mass, St. Boniface Church, Ludlow, 
February 25, 1945. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. 
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Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; Mother of God Parish, 
Covington, since October 21, 1945. 


Mippenporr, Rev. Tuomas F,. — native of Ludlow, Ky.; 
adopted as a student of the Diocese, September 9, 1948. 
Studied at Mt. St. John, Dayton, Ohio; University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio; Theological College, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, May 
31, 1952, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn 
Mass at Blessed Sacrament Church, South Ft. Mitchell, June 
1, 1952. Assignment—Assistant-Pastorate: Corpus Christi 
Parish, Newport, since June 14, 1952. 


MretecH, Very Rev. Mser. Francis R. — native of Newport, 
Ky. Studied at St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Mein- 
rad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind.; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Cincinnati. Ordained by Bishop Howard, June 6, 1925, at 
St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: St. Joseph Hospital, Lexington, Chaplain; St. Mary 
Cathedral Parish, Covington; St. Bernard Parish, Dayton. 
Pastorate: St. John Parish, John’s Hill, since July 1, 1931. 
Headmaster, Covington Latin School, since September, 1937. 
Elevated to Monsignor, Papal Chamberlain, by Pope Pius XII, 
in 1949; invested by Bishop Mulloy, December 11, 1949, at 
St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Diocesan Moderator of the 
Lay Retreat Movement, since January 5, 1950; Member of the 
Diocesan School Board, since February 4, 1952. 


Mixucan, Rev. Hucu J. — native of Cincinnati, Ohio. Studied 
at St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, May 
18, 1940, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: St. Joseph Parish, Crescent Springs, Adm.; 
St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; St. John Parish, 
Georgetown, Adm.; St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; 
Holy Family Parish, Ashland; St. Rose of Lima Parish, Mays- 
lick; St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; St. Philip Parish, 
Melbourne, Adm.; Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport; 
St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington, Chaplain. Director of the 
Diocesan Union of Holy Name Societies, since March 4, 1952; 
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Diocesan Director of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, since June 27, 1952. 

Minocug, Rev. Josep W. — native of Covington, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, August 19, 1940. Studied at the 
Covington Latin School; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washing- 
ton, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio; Kenrick 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, April 
11, 1948, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn 
Mass at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington, April 18, 1948. 
Assignment — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Patrick Parish, Coving- 
ton, since April 17, 1948. 

Monica, Rev. B. Joun — native of Lexington, Ky.; adopted as 
a student of the Diocese, in September, 1938. Studied at the 
Lexington Latin School; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washing- 
ton, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained 
by Bishop Mulloy, September 22, 1945, at St. Paul Church, 
Lexington. First Solemn Mass at St. Paul Church, Lexington, 
September 23, 1945. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: Holy 
Cross Parish, Latonia; temporary appointment to the Diocese 
of Fargo, N. Dak.; St. Anthony Parish, Bellevue, since August 
30, 1947. 

MuELLER, Rev. Joun A. — native of Covington, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, in September, 1938. Studied at 
the Covington Latin School; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Wash- 
ington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Or- 
dained by Bishop Mulloy, October 6, 1945, at St. Mary Cathe- 
dral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. John Church, 
Covington, October 14, 1945. Assignments—Assistant- Pastor- 
ate: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; graduate studies 
at Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis.; Dean of Studies, 
Covington Latin School, since May, 1951. 

Muencu, Rev. Aucust J. — native of Newport, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, in September, 1926. Studied at 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Gregory Seminary, 
Mt. Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, 
Ohio. Ordained by Archbishop John T. McNicholas of Cin- 
cinnati, May 21, 1932, at St. Peter Cathedral, Cincinnati. 
Assignments—Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, 
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Covington; Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport; St. John 
Parish, Covington; St. Henry Parish, Erlanger; St. Paul Parish, 
Florence, pro tem.; St. Patrick Parish, Covington; St. Walburg 
Convent, Villa Madonna, Chaplain; St. Cecilia Parish, Inde- 
pendence, pro tem.; St. Leo Parish, Versailles, pro tem.; St. 
John Parish, Georgetown, pro tem.; St. Stephen Parish, New- 
port. Chaplain, United States Army, World War IT, European 
area, January, 1943-August, 1944. Returned to the Diocese in 
January, 1945, assuming temporary Chaplaincy at Ft. Thomas 
Convalescent Home. Pastorate: St. Patrick Parish, Mt. Sterling, 
Adm.; Carmel Manor, Ft. Thomas, Chaplain, 1951. 

Mutue_rn, Rev. Raymonp F. — native of Chicago, Ill.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, August 25, 1948. Studied at Mt. 
St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop 
Mulloy, May 31, 1952, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. 
Assignment — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Paul Parish, Lexington, 
since June 14, 1952. 

Murruy, Rev. Joun F. — native of Lexington, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, August 19, 1940. Studied at St. 
Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind.; Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, June 
7, 1947, at St. Peter Church, Lexington. First Solemn Mass at 
St. Peter Church, Lexington, June 8, 1947. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: temporary appointments at St. Anthony 
Parish, Bellevue, St. Edward Parish, Cynthiana; graduate 
studies at Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.; 
St. James Parish, Ludlow; St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington, 
Chaplain; St. Bernard Parish, Dayton; Good Shepherd Con- 
vent, Ft. Thomas, Chaplain, since September 4, 1951. Acting 
Dean of Villa Madonna College, September, 1951-July, 1952; 
Dean since July 12, 1952. Member of the Diocesan School 
Board, since February 4, 1952. 

Murray, Rev. Epwarp F. — native of New York City, N. Y.; 
adopted as a student of the Diocese, August 18, 1945. Studied 
at Fordham University, New York City; Mt. St. Mary Semin- 
ary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, June 3, 
1950, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass 
at the Church of Our Lady, Queen of Martyrs, New York City, 
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June 11, 1950. Assignment — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Peter 
Parish, Lexington, since June 13, 1950. 

NERBONNE, Rev. GeorcE W. — native of Penacook, N. H.; 
adopted as a student of the Diocese, March 1, 1945. Studied 
at Our Lady of La Salette Seminary, Altamont, N. Y.; Mt. St. 
Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, 
October 19, 1946, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assign- 
ment — Diocesan missionary, St. Michael Mission Center, 
Paintsville, since November 2, 1946; at present, resident 
missionary at Martin, Floyd County. 

NiENABER, Rev. LEonarp B. — native of Covington, Ky.; adopt- 
ed as a student of the Diocese in August, 1927. Studied at 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa.; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. 
Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. 
Ordained by Bishop Howard, May 26, 1934, at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: St. 
Paul Parish, Lexington; Veterans’ Hospital, Lexington, Chap- 
lain. Organizer and Moderator of the Guild of St. Paul, Lex- 
ington. 

Nurre, Rev. BERNARD J. — native of Cincinnati, Ohio. Studied 
at St. Xavier College, Cincinnati; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Cincinnati; St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind.; St. Mary 
Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Ordained by Bishop Brossart, May 
17, 1918, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn 
Mass at St. Francis de Sales Church, Cincinnati, May 19, 
1918. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Patrick Parish, 
Covington. Pastorate: St. Anthony Parish, Decoursey (later 
Forest Hills), since January 1, 1921. Observed Silver Jubilee 
of Ordination, in 1943. 

O’Bryan, Rr. Rev. Mscor. Georce J. — native of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Studied at St. Xavier College, Cincinnati; Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Cincinnati. Ordained by Bishop Maes, June 29, 
1908, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: Diocesan Mission Band, Mission House, 
Richmond; Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport. Pastor- 
ates: St. Joseph Parish, Winchester; St. Mark Parish, Rich- 
mond; Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport; St. Joseph 
Parish, Winchester; St. Joseph Hospital, Lexington, Chaplain, 
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since 1928. Elevated to Monsignor, Domestic Prelate, by Pius 
XII, in 1952; invested by Bishop Mulloy, at St. Paul Church, 
Lexington, March 1, 1953. 

O’Connor, Rev. Rosert T.—native of Pittsburgh, Pa.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, August 23, 1948. Studied at St. 
Vincent Seminary, Latrobe, Pa.; St. Francis Seminary, Loretto, 
Pa.; St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. Ordained by Bishop 
Mulloy, June 2, 1951, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. 
Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Peter Parish, Lexing- 
ton; St. Cecilia Parish, Independence, August 20, 1951. 

O’Dwyer, Rr. Rev. Mscr. JosepH A. — native of Brooksville, 
Ky. Studied at St. Xavier College, Cincinnati; Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Cincinnati. Ordained by Bishop Maes, May 6, 1912, 
at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: Annunciation Parish, Paris, pro tem.; St. Patrick 
Parish, Maysville. Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Maysville; 
Good Shepherd Parish, Frankfort, since April 9, 1930. Dean 
of the Lexington Deanery. Elevated to Monsignor, Domestic 
Prelate, by Pope Pius XII, in 1949; invested by Bishop Mulloy, 
at Good Shepherd Church, Frankfort, October 30, 1949. 

O’Hare, Rev. Witi1aM J.—native of Wellsburg, W. Va. Studied 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, being ordained June 13, 1909. Assign- 
ments — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Cov- 
ington. Pastorates: St. Luke Parish, Nicholasville; Annun- 
ciation Parish, Paris; St. Peter Claver Parish, Lexington; St. 
Joseph Parish, Winchester; Chaplain, Marymount Hospital, 
London; at present residing at St. Joseph Hospital, Lexington. 

O’Nemt, Rev. Ricuarp G. — native of Lexington, Ky. Studied 
at St. Meinrad College, St. Meinrad, Ind.; St. Gregory Semin- 
ary, Mt. Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, 
Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, June 2, 1928, at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Paul Church, 
Lexington, June 3, 1928. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: 
St. Joseph Parish, Cold Spring, Adm., pro tem.; Holy Guardian 
Angels Parish, Sanfordtown, Adm., pro tem.; St. Patrick Parish, 
Covington ; Blessed Sacrament Parish, South Ft. Mitchell; Holy 
Cross Parish, Latonia; St. Anthony Parish, Bellevue; Corpus 
Christi Parish, Newport; St. John Orphanage, South Ft. 
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Mitchell, Chaplain. Pastorate: Christ the King Parish, Lexing- 
ton, and Chaplain of Our Lady of the Oaks Hospital, since 
September 2, 1945. 

Pootr, Very Rev. Mscr. Oscar L. — native of McDaniel, 
Breckinridge County, Ky. Studied at St. Meinrad Seminary, 
St. Meinrad, Ind.; St. Mary College, St. Mary, Ky.; St. Mary 
Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Ordained February 19, 1921, at 
the Assumption Basilica, Baltimore. First Solemn Mass at 
Litchfield, Ky., February 22, 1921. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorate: St. Peter Parish, Lexington. Pastorates: St. Patrick 
Parish, Verona; St. Mark Parish, Richmond, and missions, 
since September 15, 1930. Elevated to Monsignor, Papal 
Chamberlain, by Pope Pius XII, in 1950; invested by Bishop 
Mulloy, December 3, 1950, at St. Mark Church, Richmond. 

Quitt, Rev. James E. — native of Cincinnati, Ohio; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, August 18, 1945. Studied at St. 
Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, 
May 30, 1953, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignment 
— Chancery Office, June 13, 1953. 

Racurorp, Rev. James J. — native of Covington, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, July 14, 1940. Studied at Holy 
Cross High School, Latonia; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Wash- 
ington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Or- 
dained by Bishop Mulloy, February 28, 1948, at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Mary Cathe- 
dral, February 29, 1948. Assignment — Assistant-Pastorate: 
St. Stephen Parish, Newport, since March 13, 1948. 


Ramsey, Rev. Joun H. — native of Lexington, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, in September, 1928. Studied at 
St. Joseph Seminary, Grand Rapids, Mich.; St. Gregory Sem- 
inary, Mt. Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Nor- 
wood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, June 6, 1936, at 
St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Paul 
Church, Lexington, June 7, 1936. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: St. Vincent de Paul Parish, South Newport; St. 
Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; Cardome Visitation Con- 
vent, Georgetown, Chaplain; St. Bernard Parish, Dayton; St. 
Boniface Parish, Ludlow; St. Henry Parish, Erlanger; St. Ber- 
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nard Parish, Dayton; St. Anthony Parish, Bellevue; St. John 
Orphanage, Covington, Chaplain, since August 30, 1947. 


Ranrt, Rev. Pau J. — native of Bellevue, Ky.; adopted as a 
student of the Diocese, in August, 1931. Studied at Xavier 
University, Cincinnati; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, 
Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by 
Bishop Howard, February 17, 1940, at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington. First Solemn Mass at Sacred Heart Parish, Belle- 
vue. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Boniface Parish, 
Ludlow; St. Peter Parish, Lexington; St. Walburg Convent, 
Villa Madonna, Covington, Chaplain; St. Bernard Parish, Day- 
ton; St. John Parish, Covington; St. Augustine Parish, Coving- 
ton; St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington, since June 20, 
1946. Diocesan Director of Catholic Girl Scouts. 


REIFSNYDER, Rev. Joun A. — native of Pittsburgh, Pa.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese in 1937. Studied at Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh; St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore. Ordained 
by Archbishop Michael J. Curley of Baltimore, June 13, 
1941, at the Basilica of the Assumption, Baltimore. Assign- 
ments—Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Cov- 
ington; St. Henry Parish, Erlanger; St. Vincent de Paul 
Parish, South Newport—Adm., 1944-1946; St. Bernard Parish, 
Dayton; Academy of Notre Dame, Covington, Chaplain; gra- 
duate studies at Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis., since 
June 15, 1952. Assistant Diocesan Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, since May 20, 1949. 

REILLY, Rev. Joun P. — native of Boston, Mass.; adopted as a 
student of the Diocese, March 4, 1945. Studied at Our Lady of 
La Salette Seminary, Altamont, N. Y.; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, October 19, 
1946, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at 
Holy Name Church, West Roxbury, Boston, Mass., October 
27, 1946. Assignment — Assistant-Pastorate: Sacred Heart 
Parish, Bellevue, since November 2, 1946. 

Rooks, Rev, CuarLes W. — native of Ensley, Ala.; studied at 
the Lexington Latin School; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Wash- 
ington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio; Theo- 
logical College, Catholic University of America, Washington, 
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D. C. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, June 1, 1952, at the 
Church of the Resurrection, Lynch, Ky. First Solemn Mass 
at the Church of the Resurrection, Lynch, June 8, 1952. 
Temporary appointments at St. Augustine Parish, Augusta, 
St. Leo Parish, Versailles, Blessed Sacrament Parish, South Ft. 
Mitchell, St. Augustine Parish, Covington, St. James Parish, 
Brooksville; advanced studies at St. Michael College, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Canada, since October, 1952. 

Rosinc, Rev. Ropert C. — native of Newport, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, in April, 1945. Studied at St. 
Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind.; St. Paul Seminary, St. 
Paul, Minn. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, May 30, 1953, at 


St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignment — Assistant- 
Pastorate: St. Boniface Parish, Ludlow, June 13, 1953. 
Rueter, Rev. Josep J. — native of Covington, Ky.; adopted 


as a student of the Diocese, August 21, 1939. Studied at the 
Covington Latin School; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washing- 
ton, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained 
by Bishop Mulloy, October 19, 1946, at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Aloysius Church, Cov- 
ington, October 20, 1946. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: 
St. Paul Parish, Lexington; St. Joseph Parish, Cold Spring; 
Blessed Sacrament Parish, South Ft. Mitchell, since September 
4, 1948. 


RuscHMAN, Rev. ALBERT E. — native of Cold Spring, Ky.; 
adopted as a student of the Diocese in 1945. Studied at St. 
Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, 
May 30, 1953, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignment 
— Assistant-Pastorate: St. Francis de Sales Parish, Newport, 
June 13, 1953. 

Ryan, Rev. Pau E. — native of Georgetown, Ky.; adopted as 
a student of the Diocese, in May, 1929. Studied at the Lex- 
ington Latin School; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, 
Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by 
Bishop Howard, May 22, 1937, at St. Mary Cathedral, Cov- 
ington. First Solemn Mass at St. John Church, Georgetown, 
May 23, 1937. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: Kentucky 
Mountain Apostolate; St. George Mission Center, Jenkins; St. 
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Anthony Parish, Bellevue; St. Theresa Parish, Southgate; St. 
Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington, since March 15, 1945. 


Ryan, Rev. Raymonp E. — native of Columbus, Ohio; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, March 21, 1952. Studied at St. 
Charles Seminary, Columbus, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Norwood, Ohio; St. Francis Seminary, Loretto, Pa. Ordained 
by Bishop Mulloy, May 30, 1953, at St. Mary Cathedral, 


Covington. Assignment — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Catherine 
Parish, Ft. Thomas, June 13, 1953. 
Scuarrer, Rev. Cart C. — native of Covington, Ky.; adopted 


as a student of the Diocese, in September, 1947. Studied at 
St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. Ordained by Bishop 
Mulloy, May 30, 1953, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. 
Assignment — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Mary Parish, Alex- 
andria, June 13, 1953. 

ScumwtT, Rev. Vincent F. — native of Bellevue, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese in 1940. Studied at the Covington 
Latin School; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, Ohio; 
Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio; Kenrick Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, June 4, 1949, at 
St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at Sacred 
Heart Church, Bellevue, June 12, 1949. Assignments — Assis- 
tant-Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Covington; Holy Cross 
Parish, Latonia, since August 17, 1949. 

Scumirz, Rev. HuBsert—native of Luftelberg, Germany. Studied 
at Irenna, Austria; Bonn, Germany; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Cincinnati. Ordained by Bishop Maes, June 13, 1909, at St. 
Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastor- 
ates: Good Shepherd Parish, Frankfort; Corpus Christi Parish, 
Newport; Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue; St. Aloysius Parish, 
Covington. Pastorates: St. Joseph Parish, Warsaw; St. Joseph 
Parish, Camp Springs; St. Bernard Parish, Dayton, since July 
LLOSt: 

ScuHuter, Rev. Joun F. — native of Covington, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, October 15, 1928. Studied at the 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio; St. Gregory Seminary, 
Mt. Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, 
Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, May 26, 1934, at St. Mary 
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Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: 
Holy Guardian Angels Parish, Sanfordtown; St. Mary Cathe- 
dral Parish, Covington; St. Peter Parish, Lexington; St. Wal- 
burg Convent, Villa Madonna, Chaplain; St. Aloysius Parish, 
Covington; Holy Family Parish, Ashland; St. John Parish, 
Covington; St. Theresa Parish, Southgate; Corpus Christi 
Parish, Newport; Academy Notre Dame of Providence, New- 
port, Chaplain, and Chaplain of the Kenton County Infirmary, 
since September 10, 1946. In 1946, accompanied the United 
States Government “Operation Crossroads” to the Southern 
Pacific (Bikini) for the Geiger-Muller measurements of atomic 
bomb tests, invitation extended in connection with studies at 
the University of Cincinnati; received Doctorate, University of 
Cincinnati, June 3, 1949; Head of the Department of Physics, 
Villa Madonna College, Covington, since February 11, 1952. 


ScHutte, Rev. Henry B. — native of Covington, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, in September, 1908. Studied at 
St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore, Md., being ordained June 21, 
1911. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: Good Shepherd 
Parish, Frankfort; St. Peter Parish, Lexington; Sacred Heart 
Parish, Bellevue; Corpus Christi Parish, Newport. Pastorates: 
St. Mark Parish, Richmond; St. Joseph Parish, Winchester; 
Chaplain, St. Walburg Convent, Covington; Chaplain, Villa 
Madonna Academy, Covington, since May, 1948. 


ScHuTZzMAN, Rev. Joun S. — native of Pittsburgh, Pa.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, September 7, 1948. Studied at 
Mt. St. John, Dayton, Ohio; University of Dayton, Dayton, 
Ohio; St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio; Theological 
College, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, May 31, 1952, at St. Mary Cathe- 
dral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Cyprian Church, 
Pittsburgh, June 1, 1952. Assignment — Assistant-Pastorate: 
St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington, June 14, 1952. 


SHEA, Rev. Joun C. — native of Lawrence, Mass.; adopted as a 
student of the Diocese, in September, 1949. Studied at Mary- 
knoll Seminary, Maryknoll, N. Y.; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, May 30, 1953, 
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at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignment — Assistant- 
Pastorate: Good Shepherd Parish, Frankfort, June 13, 1953. 

Stec, Rev. Josepu J. — native of Neukirch, Germany. Studied 
in Detroit. Ordained by Bishop Brossart, June 14, 1919, at 
St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. 
Joseph Church, Wyandotte, Mich. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: St. Aloysius Parish, Covington; St. Paul Parish, 
Lexington. Pastorates: St. William Parish, Williamstown; St. 
John Parish, Carrollton, since June 16, 1930. Observed Silver 
Jubilee of Ordination, June 14, 1944, at St. John Church, 
Carrollton. 

Stier, Rev. Georce L. — native of Newport, Ky. Studied at 
St. Mary Seminary, Techny, Il.; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, September 22, 
1928, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport; 
St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; St. John Parish, Cov- 
ington; Corpus Christi Parish, Newport; Blessed Sacrament 
Parish, South Ft. Mitchell. Pastorates: St. Joseph Parish, War- 
saw; St. Joseph Parish, Crescent Springs, since July 1, 1947. 

STOECKLE, Rev. Ratpu J. — native of Newport, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese in 1927. Studied at Xavier 
University, Cincinnati; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, 
Ohio.; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by 
Bishop Howard, June 10, 1933, at St. Mary Cathedral, Cov- 
ington. First Solemn Mass at St. Vincent de Paul Church, 
South Newport, June 11, 1933. Assignments — Assistant-Pas- 
torates: St. Paul Parish, Lexington; SS. Peter and Paul Parish, 
Twelve Mile, Adm.; St. Aloysius Parish, Covington; St. Agnes 
Chapel, Park Hills, since September 7, 1949. 

Streck, Rr. Rev. Mscr. Leo J. — native of Bellevue, Ky. 
Studied at St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Cincinnati. Ordained by Bishop Brossart, May 
17, 1918, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn 
Mass at Sacred Heart Church, Bellevue, May 19, 1918. Assign- 
ments — Assistant-Pastorates: Immaculate Conception Parish, 
Newport; St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington. Pastorates: 
St. William Parish, Williamstown; St. John Orphanage, Cov- 
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ington, Chaplain; St. Boniface Parish, Ludlow; St. Joseph 
Parish, Cold Spring; Blessed Sacrament Parish, since Septem- 
ber 4, 1948. Headmaster, Covington Latin School, 1930-1937; 
Diocesan Superintendent of Education, since May 12, 1939. 
Elevated to Monsignor, Domestic Prelate, by Pope Pius XII, 
in 1949; invested by Bishop Mulloy, October 11, 1950, at 
Blessed Sacrament Church, South Ft. Mitchell. 
TENHUNDFELD, Rev. Harry J. — native of Newport, Ky.; 
adopted as a student of the Diocese in 1937. Studied at St. 
Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, Ohio; served in the Uni- 
ted States Air-Corps, 1942-1945; resumed studies for the Priest- 
hood at St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., in 1946. Ordained 
by Bishop Mulloy, June 3, 1950, at St. Mary Cathedral, Cov- 
ington. First Solemn Mass at St. Stephen Church, Newport, 
June 4, 1950. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Anne 
Convent, Melbourne, Chaplain; St. Mary Cathedral, Coving- 
ton. Business Manager of The Messenger, since September 
4, 1951; Business Manager, Villa Madonna College, since June 
27, 1952, with residence at St. Anne Convent, Melbourne, Ky. 
TeRHAR, Rev. FrepErRIcK L. — native of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Studied at St. Francis Seminary, Cincinnati; St. John Semin- 
ary, Little Rock, Ark.; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. 
Ordained by Bishop Howard, June 2, 1928, at St. Mary Cathe- 
dral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Francis de Sales 
Church, Cincinnati, June 3, 1928. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: Resurrection Parish, Lynch, pro tem.; St. Peter 
Parish, Lexington; Cardome Visitation Convent, Georgetown, 
Chaplain; St. Joseph Parish, Crescent Springs; Corpus Christi 
Parish, Newport; St. John Parish, Covington; St. Joseph 
Heights, Covington, Chaplain; St. Augustine Parish, Cov- 
ington; St. Anthony Parish, Bellevue; St. John Parish, Coving- 
ton; Chaplain in Veterans’ Corps, under the Military Ordin- 
ariate, August, 1946-March, 1950; St. Augustine Parish, Cov- 
ington, Assistant, March, 1950-January, 1951. Pastorate: SS. 
Peter and Paul Parish, Twelve Mile, since December 18, 1951. 


TrerNEY, Rev. Micuae. E. — native of Ashland, Ky. Studied 
at St. Edward College, Huntington, W. Va.; Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Cincinnati. Ordained by Archbishop Henry Moeller 
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of Cincinnati, February 19, 1921, at Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Cincinnati. Assignments—Assistant-Pastorates: St. Patrick Par- 
ish, Covington; Good Shepherd Convent, Ft. Thomas, Chap- 
lain. Pastorates: St. Charles Parish, Flemingsburg; St. Patrick 
Parish, Mt. Sterling; Good Shepherd Convent, Ft. Thomas, 
Chaplain; St. Augustine Parish, Augusta, since September 29, 
1931. 


Tittman, Rev. Cart W. — native of Newport, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, August 3, 1947. Studied at 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Mary College, St. 
Mary, Ky.; Theological College, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, May 31, 
1952, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass, 
June 1, 1952, at St. Francis de Sales Church, Newport. Assign- 
ment — Moderator at Marydale, Erlanger, Ky., since June 
14, 1952. 


Toner, Rev. Epwarp R. — native of Dayton, Ky.; adopted as 
a student of the Diocese, January 30, 1946. Studied at St. 
Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind.; North American Col- 
lege, Rome. Ordained by Most Reverend Martin J. O’Connor, 
D.D., Rector, February 11, 1952, at the North American 
College. First Solemn Mass at Immaculate Conception Parish, 
Newport. Assignment — Assistant-Pastorate: Christ the King 
Parish, Lexington, since August 23, 1952. 


TowELL, Rt. Rev. Mscr. Cuartes A. — native of Frankfort, 
Ohio. Studied at St. Xavier College, Cincinnati; St. Mary 
Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Ordained by Bishop Naussbaum, 
January 6, 1922, at Baltimore. First Solemn Mass in family 
chapel at Frankfort, Ohio. Assignments — Assistant-Pastor- 
ates: Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport; St. Peter 
Parish, Lexington; Cardome Visitation Convent, Georgetown, 
Chaplain. Pastorates: St. John Parish, Georgetown; Holy 
Guardian Angels Parish, Sanfordtown; St. Boniface Parish, 
Ludlow, since June 21, 1949. Observed Silver Jubilee of Or- 
dination, January 5, 1947, at Holy Guardian Angels Church, 
Sanfordtown. Diocesan Director of Catholic Hospitals; Presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Hospital Association, 1947-1948; Presi- 
dent of the Catholic Hospital Association of the United States 
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and Canada, 1952-1953. Elevated to Monsignor, Papal Cham- 
berlain, by Pope Pius XII, in 1949; invested by Bishop 
Mulloy, November 27, 1949, at St. Boniface Church, Ludlow. 
Received the medal “Pieta et Caritas’ from the Hospital 
Federation of France, September 14, 1952, at the American 
Hospital Convention in Philadelphia. Elevated to Domestic 
Prelate by Pope Pius XII in 1952; invested by Bishop Mulloy, 
February 22, 1953. 

Trimpur, Rev. Epwin H. — native of Bellevue, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, in September, 1943. Studied at 
St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, Ohio; Theological 
College, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, June 2, 1951, at St. Mary Cathe- 
dral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Anthony Church, 


Bellevue, June 3, 1951. Assignment — Assistant-Pastorate: 
Mother of God Parish, Covington, since June 16, 1951. 
VaTER, Rev. Roserr L. — native of Covington, Ky.; adopted 


as a student of the Diocese, September 3, 1938. Studied at the 
Covington Latin School; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Wash- 
ington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Or- 
dained by Bishop Mulloy, October 6, 1945, at St. Mary Cathe- 
dral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Thomas Church, 
Ft. Thomas, October 7, 1945. Assignments — Assistant-Pas- 
torates: St. Aloysius Parish, Covington; Corpus Christi Parish, 
Newport, since September 5, 1949. Chaplain, U. S. Veterans’ 
Hospital, Ft. Thomas, since September 10, 1951. 

Wacner, Rev. AmsrosEe G. — native of Newport, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, in August, 1928. Studied at St. 
Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind.; St. Gregory Seminary, 
Mt. Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, 
Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, May 26, 1934, at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: 
St. Henry Parish, Erlanger; St. Paul Parish, Lexington; St. 
Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; Secretary to Bishop 
Howard; Secretary to Bishop Mulloy, January-August, 1945. 
Pastorate: Resurrection Parish, Lynch, since August 14, 1945. 

Wacner, Rev. Euvcrene P. — native of Akron, Ohio; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese in 1939. Studied at St. Mary 
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College, St. Mary, Ky.; St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 
Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, May 24, 1947, at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at Sacred Heart 
Church, Bellevue, Ky., May 25, 1947. Assignments—Assistant- 
Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Mt. Sterling, with care of the 
mission at Morehead, Rowan County; St. Patrick Parish, 
Maysville, with care of the Morehead mission, since March 
13, 1948. 

Watsu, Very Rev. Mser. JoHN J. — native of Covington, Ky.; 
adopted as a student of the Diocese, in August, 1924. Studied 
at Xavier University, Cincinnati; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. 
Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. 
Ordained by Bishop Howard, June 14, 1930, at St. Mary Ca- 
thedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington, June 15, 1930. Assignments—Assistant-Pastorates: 
St. Joseph Parish, Crescent Springs, pro tem.; Cardome Visita- 
tion Convent, Georgetown, Chaplain; St. Peter Claver Parish, 
Lexington; St. Paul Parish, Lexington, August-October, 1933— 
Adm., October, 1933-May, 1934; St. Peter Parish, Lexington, 
1934-1940—Adm., September 27-November 25, 1940. Head- 
master of the Lexington Latin School, 1932-1933; 1940-1951. 
Elevated to Monsignor, Papal Chamberlain, by Pope Pius 
XII, in 1949; invested by Bishop Mulloy, December 11, 1949, 
at St. Peter Church, Lexington. 


Wa ter, Rev. Ropert H. — native of Cincinnati, Ohio; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, January 21, 1951. Studied at St. 
Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Norwood, Ohio; St. Francis Seminary, Loretto, Pa. 
Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, May 31, 1952, at St. Mary Ca- 
thedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. James Church, 
Wyoming, Ohio, June 1, 1952. Assignment — Assistant-Pastor- 
ate: Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue, June 14, 1952. 


Weser, Rey. Cuares E, — native of Washington, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, in February, 1946. Studied at St. 
Mary College, St. Mary, Ky.; Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca, Washington, D. C. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, June 6, 
1953, at St. Patrick Church, Maysville. Assignment — 
Assistant-Pastorate: St. Paul Parish, Florence, June 13, 1953. 
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We p, Rev. Harry J. — native of Bellevue, Ky.; adopted as a 
student of the Diocese, in September, 1939. Studied at Cov- 
ington Catholic High School; Xavier University, Cincinnati; 
St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1945, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn 
Mass at St. Anthony Church, Bellevue, February 25, 1945. 
Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: Blessed Sacrament Parish, 
South Ft. Mitchell; St. William Parish, Williamstown, pro 
tem.; studied at Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind., 
1950-1951; St. Bernard Parish, Dayton; St. Anne Convent, 
Melbourne, Chaplain, since June 14, 1952. Diocesan Director 
of C.Y.O., 1947-1952. Editor of The Messenger, since June 
14, 1952. 

WENDELN, Rev. Rosertr A. — native of Minster, Ohio; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, January 8, 1947. Studied at Brun- 
nerdale Seminary, Canton, Ohio; St. Joseph College, College- 
ville, Ind.; St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio; St. Mein- 
rad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, 
September 19, 1947, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First 
Solemn Mass at St. Michael Church, St. Michael’s Ridge, 
Ohio, September 28, 1947. Assignments — Assistant-Pastor- 
ates: Holy Family Parish, Ashland; St. Paul Parish, Lexington; 
Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue; St. Bernard Parish, Dayton, 
since June 14, 1952. 

WERNER, Rev. JoHN P. — native of Doylestown, Ohio; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, in May, 1947. Studied at Pontifical 
College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio. Ordained by Most 
Reverend Archbishop Amleto G. Cicognani, Apostolic Dele- 
gate, May 26, 1951, at Pontifical College Josephinum. First 
Solemn Mass at SS. Peter and Paul Church, Doylestown, Ohio. 
Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: Immaculate Conception 
Parish, Newport; St. Mark Parish, Richmond, since December 
171952. 

WeruinctTon, Rev. Paut V. — native of Utica, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, March 5, 1946. Studied at St. 
Charles College, Catonsville, Md.; St. Mary Seminary, Balti- 
more; St. Procopius Seminary, Lisle, Ohio. Ordained by 
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Bishop Mulloy, May 24, 1947, at St. Mary Cathedral, Cov- 
ington. First Solemn Mass at St. Anthony Church, Brown’s 
Valley, Ky., May 27, 1947. Assignment — Assistant-Pastorate: 
St. Theresa Parish, Southgate, since June 7, 1947. 

Wuaten, Rey. JosepH H. — native of Bellevue, Ky. Studied 
at St. Xavier College, Cincinnati; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. 
Washington, Ohio; St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
Ordained by Bishop Joseph Chartrand of Indianapolis, June 
14, 1924, at St. Meinrad Abbey Chapel, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
First Solemn Mass at St. Anthony Church, Bellevue, June 15, 
1924. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: Cardome Visita- 
tion Convent, Georgetown, Chaplain; St. Casimir Mission 
Center, Van Lear, Diocesan Missionary; St. Mary Cathedral 
Parish, Covington; Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport, 
Adm., 1928-1929; St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington. 
Pastorates: St. William Parish, Williamstown; Annunciation 
Parish, Paris, since July 13, 1936. Observed Silver Jubilee of 
Ordination, May 18, 1949, at the Church of the Annunciation, 
Paris. 

Wizson, Rev. Leo F. — native of Independence, Ky. Studied 
at Xavier University, Cincinnati; St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. 
Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. 
Ordained by Bishop Howard, June 2, 1928, at St. Mary Cathe- 
dral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Cecilia Church, 
Independence, June 3, 1928. Assignments — Assistant-Pastor- 
ates: St. Mark Parish, Richmond, Diocesan Missionary; St. 
Augustine Parish, Covington; St. Thomas Parish, Ft. Tho- 
mas; Blessed Sacrament Parish, South Ft. Mitchell; St. Agnes 
Chapel, Park Hills. Pastorate: St. Leo Parish, Versailles, since 
August 9, 1941. 

Wimme_rs, Rev. JosepH D. — native of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
adopted as a student of the Diocese, in September, 1928. 
Studied at the Covington Latin School; St. Gregory Seminary, 
Mt. Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, 
Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, June 6, 1936, at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Aloysius 
Church, Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. 
Patrick Parish, Mt. Sterling, pro tem.; St. Paul Parish, Lex- 
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ington; St. Henry Parish, Erlanger. Pastorate: St. Michael 
Mission Center, Paintsville, since August 3, 1942. 


Wimmers, Rev. Leonarp W. — native of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
adopted as a student of the Diocese in April, 1926. Studied 
at St. John Seminary, Little Rock, Ark. Ordained by Bishop 
John B. Morris of Little Rock, April 27, 1930, at Little Rock. 
First Solemn Mass at St. Pius Church, Cumminsville, Ohio, 
May 4, 1930. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. John 
Parish, Carrollton; St. William Parish, Williamstown, pro tem.; 
St. Thomas Parish, Ft. Thomas; St. Patrick Parish, Coving- 
ton; St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; St. Agnes Chapel, 
Park Hills. Pastorate: St. Joseph Parish, Camp Springs, 1949- 
1951, resigning because of ill health; St. Bernard Parish, 
Dayton, Assistant; Blessed Sacrament Parish, South Ft. 
Mitchell, Assistant; St. Elizabeth Hospital, Chaplain, since 
July 1, 1952. 


Wirt, Rev. Greorcz R. — native of Lexington, Ky.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, August 27, 1943. Studied at the 
Lexington Latin School; St. Mary College, St. Mary, Ky.; St. 
Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind.; Kenrick Seminary, St. 
Louis, Mo. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, June 3, 1950, at St. 
Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Paul 
Church, Lexington, June 4, 1950. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: temporary appointments — St. Michael Mission 
Center, Paintsville, St. Patrick Parish, Covington, St. Anthony 
Parish, Bellevue; St. Aloysius Parish, Covington, since August 
31, 1950. Diocesan Director of the Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion, since September 14, 1952. 


WosstTE, Rr. Rev. Mscr. Cuartes A. — native of Alexandria, 
Ky. Studied at St. Gregory Seminary, Cedar Point, Ohio; Mt. 
St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati. Ordained by Bishop Maes, 
June 22, 1904, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments 
—Assistant-Pastorates: Kentucky Mission Band, Mission Cen- 
ter, Beattyville, Lee County; Holy Family Parish, Ashland; 
Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport; St. Stephen Parish, 
Newport. Pastorates: St. Joseph Parish, Camp Springs; St. 
Augustine Parish, Covington, since March 25, 1926. Diocesan 
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Consultor; elevated to Monsignor, Domestic Prelate, by Pope 
Pius XI, in 1936. 

ZAUMEYER, Rev. Davin H.—native of Milwaukee, Wis.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, January 10, 1948. Studied at 
Brunnerdale Seminary, Canton, Ohio; St. Joseph College, 
Collegeville, Ind.; St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio; 
St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. Ordained by Bishop 
Mulloy, June 4, 1949, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First 
Solemn Mass at St. Anne Church, Milwaukee, Wis., June 5, 
1949. Assignment — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Thomas Parish, 
Ft. Thomas, since June 18, 1949. 


B. In Service of the Diocese in the Past 


ABELN, Rev. Paut T. — native of Neuborger, Diocese of Osna- 
briick, (born October 13, 1843) ; came to this country, October 
9, 1871; studied Theology at Cincinnati, Ohio; ordained by 
Bishop Toebbe, July 30, 1876, at St. Mary Cathedral, Cov- 
ington. Assignments — Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Mays- 
ville; St. Augustine Parish, Central Covington, 1883-1911, or- 
ganizing Holy Cross Parish, Milldale, 1890. Observed Silver 
Jubilee of Ordination July 30, 1901. Died April 10, 1911, at 
Covington. 

ADELSPERGER, Rev. JOHN — native of Decatur, Ind., (born 
May 4, 1859); joined the Holy Cross Order, being ordained 
by Archbishop F. X. Leray of New Orleans, October 18, 1885. 
After serving five years at Sacred Heart Parish, New Orleans, 
and a year at Notre Dame, Ind., he joined a band of mission- 
aries to India, serving for five years as Secretary to Bishop 
Lowage at Decca, India. Returning to this country in 1897, 
he was admitted into the Diocese of Covington, being in- 
cardinated April 17, 1902. Assignments — Assistant-Pastor- 
ate: St. Mary Cathedral, Covington, 1897-1902. Pastorates: 
St. Edward Parish, Cynthiana, 1902-1907; St. Patrick Parish, 
Covington (Assistant), 1907-1908; St. John Parish, Carlisle, 
1908-1915; St. Anthony Parish, Bellevue (Assistant), 1915- 
1916; St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington, Chaplain, May-June, 
1916. Died June 12, 1916, at St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington. 
Buried in St. Mary Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 
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Aumann, V.G., Rr. Rev. Mscr. Icnatrus M. — native of 
Dorsten, Diocese of Minster, Germany, (born October 12, 
1865) ; attended college at Dorsten, and then studied with the 
Jesuits at Sittard, Holland; came to this country July 19, 1882; 
entered St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore, later St. Meinrad 
Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind., and St. Vincent Seminary, La- 
trobe, Pa. Ordained by Bishop Maes, December 21, 1889, at 
St. Mary Cathedral, Covington; First Solemn Mass at St. 
Joseph Church, Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastor- 
ate: St. Stephen Parish, Newport, 1889-1891. Pastorates: St. 
Patrick Parish, Verona, 1891-1893; St. John Parish, Carroll- 
ton, 1893-1907; St. Aloysius Parish, Covington, 1907-1949. 
Silver Jubilee of Ordination, December 21, 1914; Vicar Gen- 
eral of the Diocese, 1932-1944; elevated to Monsignor, Do- 
mestic Prelate, by Pope Pius XI, in January, 1936; Golden 
Jubilee of Ordination, December 21, 1939; Vicar General of 
the Diocese, 1945-1949. Died June 24, 1949, at Columbus, 
Ohio; buried in St. Mary Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 


ALGERMISSEN, Rev. CHarLes M. — native of Luneburg, Han- 
nover, Germany, (born February 21, 1857); came to this 
country in January, 1882; studied at St. Francis Seminary, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; adopted as a student of the Diocese, being 
ordained August 15, 1885; First Solemn Mass at Mother of 
God Church, Covington, August 16, 1885. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorate: St. Patrick Parish, Maysville; St. Stephen 
Parish, Newport. Later departed from the Diocese. 


ALLEN, Rev. Herman G. — native of Breda, Holland, (born in 
1812) ; ordained in 1837. Assignments — Pastorates: Annun- 
ciation Parish, Paris, and missions, 1856-1858; St. Peter 
Parish, Lexington, 1858-1859; Holy Family Parish, Ashland, 
1859-1863. Died February 10, 1863, at Ashland. 


Aut, Rev. LAwRENCE — admitted into the Diocese by Bishop 
Maes, April 27, 1909, pending incardination in accordance 
with the provisions of the III Plenary Council of Baltimore. 
After being a guest of the Diocese from April 27 to June 5, 
Father Alt departed from the Diocese, June 5, 1909. 


ANZALONE, Rev. SALVATORE — admitted into the Diocese by 
Bishop Brossart, May 26, 1919, pending incardination. Assign- 
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ment — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Paul Parish, Lexington, June, 
1919-April, 1920. Father Anzalone departed from the Diocese 
in April, 1920. 

ATHMANN, Rev. ANTHONY — native of Steinfeld, Miinster, 
Prussia, (born January 11, 1850); came to this country in 
1872. Began studies for the Priesthood in Germany, completing 
them in this country. Ordained by Bishop Toebbe, August 15, 
1876, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — St. 
John Parish, John’s Hill, Pastor, 1877-1878; appointed Assist- 
ant to St. Stephen Parish, Newport, where he remained until 
his death. Died July 14, 1880. 

Barry, Rev. JAMES P. — native of Ireland; before coming to this 
country he had been a Christian Brother, at the Belvidere 
House, Drumcondra, Dublin. Ordained by Bishop Toebbe, De- 
cember 22, 1877, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington, being 43 
years of age at the time. First Solemn Mass at St. Mary Cathe- 
dral, Covington, December 23, 1877. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorate: St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Pastorates: Holy 
Family Parish, Ashland; Annunciation Parish, Paris; St. Paul 
Parish, Lexington, 1888-1909. Died January 27, 1909. 

Bauer, Rev. Eart E. — native of Covington, (born July 23, 
1892) ; attended St. Xavier College, and Mt. St. Mary Semin- 
ary, Cincinnati. Ordained by Bishop Brossart, June 22, 1916, 
at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. 
Joseph Church, Covington, June 25, 1916. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorate: Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue. Pastorates: 
St. George Mission Center, Jenkins, 1918-1920; St. John 
Parish, Carlisle, 1920-1926; St. Charles Parish, Flemingsburg, 
1926-1929; SS. Peter and Paul Parish, Twelve Mile, 1929- 
1933; Lexington Latin School, 1933-1934; St. Francis de Sales 
Parish, Newport, 1934-1937; St. Joseph Parish, Crescent 
Springs, 1937-1940; St. William Parish, Williamstown, 1940- 
1946; St. Rose of Lima Parish, Mayslick, 1946-1951; Assistant 
Chaplain, St. Joseph Hospital, July-October, 1951. Died 
October 18, 1951. Funeral from St. Joseph Church, Covington, 
October 23, 1951. 

BAUMEISTER, Rev. BERNARD A. — native of Miinster, Germany, 
(born January 5, 1843) ; came to this country in 1862; com- 
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pleted his studies at Philadelphia, Pa. Ordained by Bishop 
James Frederic Wood of Philadelphia, November 17, 1865. 
Affiliated with the Diocese of Covington, June 30, 1875, by 
Bishop Toebbe. Assignments—Assistant-Pastorate: St. Stephen 
Parish, Newport. Pastorates: St. Mary Parish, Alexandria; 
St. Stephen Parish, Newport; St. Edward Parish, Cynthiana; 
Holy Cross Parish, Milldale; St. John Parish, John’s Hill; St. 
Ann Parish, West Covington; La Salette Academy, Covington, 
Chaplain; St. Anthony Parish, Decoursey, 1907-1911. Died 
January 17, 1911. 


BEALER, Rev. GeorcEe C. — native of Cincinnati, Ohio, (born 
January 22, 1857). Studied at St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, 
and St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Ordained by 
Bishop Maes, June 24, 1888, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. 
Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Patrick Church, Mays- 
ville, 1888-1893. Pastorates: St. Luke Parish, Nicholasville, 
1893-1907; St. Edward Parish, Cynthiana, 1907-1916; St. 
Henry Parish, Erlanger, 1916-1933. Died April 27, 1933; 
buried in St. Joseph Cemetery, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BexkeErs, Rev. Joun H. — native of Druten, Province of Guel- 
derland, Holland. Theological studies at the Seminary of 
Hoeven, near Breda, where he was ordained in 1844, In 1853, 
he offered his services to Bishop Spalding of Louisville, who at 
that time visited Holland, seeking priests for his Diocese. He 
went to the Diocese of Louisville in May, 1853, serving ten 
years there, most of which time was spent at the Cathedral and 
as Chancellor of the Diocese. On his return from a visit to 
Holland in 1863, he applied for admission into the Diocese of 
Covington. In January, 1864, he was appointed Pastor of St. 
Peter Parish, Lexington. He organized the present St. Paul 
Parish, Lexington, serving as Pastor until his death, September 
12, 1878. His remains rest beneath the vestibule of St. Paul 
Church, Lexington. 

Bercer, Rev. Aucust — priest of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; native of Germany (born in 1822). Ordained Novem- 
ber 19, 1848. Served as Pastor of Corpus Christi Parish, New- 
port, while Newport was under the jurisdiction of the Arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati — Pastor from June 1 to November 21, 
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1851. Applied for admittance into the Congregation of the 
Redemptorist Fathers; returning to Corpus Christi Parish, 
he again served as Pastor from March 13, 1852 to April, 1852. 
He returned to the Diocese of Covington during the early part 
of the episcopate of Bishop Carrell, serving in Newport. Died 
October 1, 1865, at Germantown, IIl. 

Berry, Rev. WILLIAM — native of Ireland; came to Covington 
in 1854, having been ordained a subdeacon at St. Patrick’s 
College, Carlow. Ordained to the Priesthood by Bishop Carrell, 
October 29, 1854, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Sta- 
tioned at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington, also serving a num- 
ber of missions in the Diocese. 

BeruaTro, Rev. JosepH — admitted into the Diocese of Cov- 
ington by Bishop Brossart, October 16, 1919, and incardinated 
by Bishop Howard, November 1, 1927. Assignments — Dio- 
cesan Missionary, St. Casimir Mission Center, Wan Lear; 
Chaplain, St. Joseph Hospital, Lexington; Chaplain, Notre 
Dame Academy, Covington. Died December 10, 1934, near 
Turin, Italy. 

BEusEN, Rev. THEopuitus L. — native of Arasden, Holland, 
(born May 16, 1873). Attended the American College, Lou- 
vain, Belgium. Ordained July 9, 1899 at Parochairak, Roxmer, 
Holland. First Solemn Mass at the parish church at Parochair- 
ak. Admitted into the Diocese of Covington by Bishop Maes in 
1899. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Francis Xavier 
Parish, Falmouth, pro tem., 1899; St. John Parish, George- 
town, pro tem.; St. John Parish, Covington; stricken blind in 
June, 1901; absent from the Diocese May-September, 1902; 
St. Aloysius Parish, Covington, 1903-1907; Holy Cross Parish, 
Latonia, 1908-1918; Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue, 1918-1923. 
Served as Vice-President of the Kentucky Protective Associa- 
tion for the Blind in 1918. Resigned from active pastoral work 
in September, 1923, residing at Latonia. Observed Golden 
Jubilee of Ordination, at his home, July 9, 1949. Bishop Mulloy 
bestowed the title of Very Reverend Dean on Father Beusen 
in recognition of his zealous service to the Diocese. Died Oc- 
tober 13, 1951, at the age of seventy-six. Funeral from St. 
Mary Cathedral, October 15, 1951; buried in St. John Ceme- 
tery, Covington. 
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BIERMANN, Rev. BerNARD — native of Bokeloh, Diocese of Osna- 
briick, Germany, (born September 22, 1845). Studied at the 
Meppen Gymnasium; Theology at the Collegium Germanicum, 
Rome, Italy. Ordained on the Saturday before Trinity Sunday, 
1870, at Rome. Came to this country in October, 1887, being 
admitted into the Diocese of Covington in 1888 by Bishop 
Maes. Assignments — _ Assistant-Pastorate: Sacred Heart 
Parish, Bellevue. Pastorate: St. Stephen Parish, Newport. Died 
January 31, 1899. 


BLENKE, Rev. Josepu A. — native of Camp Springs, Ky., (born 
July 11, 1849). Theological studies at Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Cincinnati. Ordained June 4, 1873. Assignments — St. Boni- 
face Parish, Ludlow, pro tem. Pastorates: St. Joseph Parish, 
Four Mile, 1873-1886; St. Aloysius Parish, Covington, 1886- 
1907. Died January 23, 1907. 

BockiacE, Rev. CLEMENT J. — native of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
(born July 11, 1874). Attended St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. 
Washington, Ohio; St. Francis Gymnasium, Cincinnati; St. 
Bernard Seminary, Rochester, N.Y.; St. Bernard Seminary, 
Cullman, Ala. Ordained by Bishop Maes, April 2, 1901, at 
St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: (Assistant at Sacred Heart Parish, Dayton, Ohio, 
1901) ; Annunciation Parish, Paris, Adm., pro tem., 1901; St. 
Stephen Parish, Newport, 1901-1907. Pastorates: St. John 
Parish, Carrollton, 1907-1916; Holy Family Parish, Ashland, 
1916-1928; St. James Parish, Ludlow, 1928-1947. Died Jan- 
uary 19, 1947. Buried in St. Joseph Cemetery, Enright Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BockiacE, Rev. FREDERICK — ordained by Bishop Maes, April 
2, 1901, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: La Salette Academy, Covington, Chap- 
lain; St. John Parish, Covington, 1905-1906. Pastorates: St. 
Mary Parish, Morning View; St. Joseph Parish, Warsaw. Died 
April 27, 1911, at St. John’s, Kenton County. 

Branpts, VERY Rev. EBerHARD H. — native of Doeseborg, Prov- 
ince of Gelderland, Holland, (born October 4, 1828). Entered 
the Jesuit College at Kulenburg, Holland, and a few years 
later became a novice. Came to America in the company of 
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Father P. DeSmet, S.J., in 1854. After spending some time at 
Woodstock, Md., he gave up the idea of becoming a Jesuit, 
and entered St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore. Adopted as a stu- 
dent of the Diocese of Covington, being ordained by Bishop 
Carrell, July 26, 1857, at St. Mary Cathedral. Assignments— 
Professor, St. Stanislas’ College, White Sulphur, 1857-1858; 
President of the College and Pastor of St. Pius Parish, 1858- 
1859; in 1860 he served on missions attached to St. Pius Parish, 
Scott County, including Paris, Falmouth, and Cynthiana; Pas- 
tor of St. Mary Cathedral. Observed Silver Jubilee of Ordina- 
tion on July 26, 1883, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. In 
August, 1876, appointed Vicar General of the Diocese by Bishop 
Toebbe. Administrator of the Diocese, following the death of 
Bishop Toebbe, May, 1884-January 9, 1885; attended the III 
Plenary Council of Baltimore in the capacity of Administrator 
of the Diocese. Died January 9, 1885; funeral from St. Mary 
Cathedral, Bishop-elect Maes officiating. Buried in St. Mary 
Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 


BROERMAN, Rev. Jos—EpH — ordained June 30, 1903. Assign- 
ments — Assistant-Pastorates: Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue, 
1903-1905; Corpus Christi Parish, Newport, 1905-1908. Pastor- 
ates: St. Joseph Parish, Warsaw; St. Patrick Parish, Verona; 
SS. Peter and Paul Parish, Twelve Mile; St. Joseph Parish, 
Cold Spring; St. Boniface Parish, Ludlow. Retired from St. 
Boniface Parish, residing at California, Ky. Died May 26, 
1951. Funeral from Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport, 
May 30, 1951. 

Brossart, D.D., His ExcELLENcy, Most REVEREND FERDINAND 
—native of Biickelberg, Rheinpfalz, Diocese of Speyer, Ger- 
many, (born October 19, 1849); came to America in 1851. 
Theological studies at the American College, Louvain, Belgium. 
Ordained by Bishop Toebbe, September 1, 1872, at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Pastorates: St. Edward 
Parish, Cynthiana, 1872-1875; Immaculate Conception Parish, 
Newport (Assistant), 1875-1876; St. Pius Parish, White Sul- 
phur and Georgetown, 1876-1877; Annunciation Parish, Paris, 
1877-1878; St. Paul Parish, Lexington, 1878-1888; St. Mary 
Cathedral Parish, Covington, 1888-1916. Vicar General of the 
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Diocese, 1888-1915. Consecrated fourth Bishop of the Diocese 
of Covington, January 25, 1916. Resigned the See of Coving- 
ton, and was appointed Titular Bishop of Vallis, retiring to 
St. Anne Convent, Melbourne, on March 14, 1923. Died 
August 6, 1930; buried in a mausoleum in the cemetery of St. 
Anne Convent, Melbourne. 

Burke, Rev. Epwarp A. — ordained by Bishop Toebbe, October 
18, 1878, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Pastorates: St. 
Paul Parish, Florence, 1878-1890; St. James Parish, Ludlow, 
1890-1894; Annunciation Parish, Paris, 1895-1906. On April 
17, 1906, Father Burke obtained permission for a sick leave 
from the Diocese, going to Denver, Colorado. He later served 
in the Diocese of St. Joseph, Mo., at Excelsior Springs. The 
last years of his life were spent in retirement at Los Angeles, 
Calif., where he died May 7, 1938. Buried at Calvary Ceme- 
tery, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Busse, Rev. B. HErMAN — native of Covington, Ky., (born Sep- 
tember 22, 1864). Studied at St. Xavier College, Cincinnati; 
St. Vincent Seminary, Latrobe, Pa. His studies for the Priest- 
hood were interrupted, and he entered upon a business career 
in Covington. He became Police Judge and later served as a 
member of the Covington City Council. He was requested to 
become a candidate for Mayor, but declined and resumed his 
studies for the Priesthood at St. Vincent Seminary, Latrobe, 
Pa. Ordained by Bishop J. F. Regis Canevin of Pittsburgh, 
June 20, 1914, at St. Vincent Abbey Chapel, Latrobe, Pa. 
First Solemn Mass at St. Augustine Church, Covington, June 
28, 1914. Assignments — Chaplain, St. Elizabeth Hospital, 
Covington; Chaplain, St. Walburg Convent, Villa Madonna, 
Kenton County, and Administrator of St. Joseph Parish, Cres- 
cent Springs, 1915-1929. Father Busse resigned from his assign- 
ment in September, 1929. Died July 21, 1930. 


BuTLeR, VERY Rev. THomas R. — native of Dublin, Pa., (born 
April 21, 1836). Studied at Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Emmits- 
burg, Md. Ordained by Bishop Francis P. Kenrick of Phila- 
delphia, at Conewago, Pa., October 2, 1831. Affiliated with the 
Diocese of Cincinnati in 1840, serving in Hamilton and Brown 
counties, Ohio. When the Covington Diocese was formed in 
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1853, he was one of the Cincinnati priests stationed in the new 
Diocese. Pastorates: St. Mary (later Cathedral) Parish, Cov- 
ington, 1852-1854; St. Peter Parish, Lexington, 1854-1855; 
St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington, 1855-1869. Vicar Gen- 
eral of the Diocese under Bishop Carrell, 1857-1867. Died 
February 9, 1869. Buried in St. Mary Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 

Byrne, Rev. ANpREw F. — born in 1850; studied in Rome, 
Italy. Ordained by Archbishop Angelini, May 23, 1875, at 
Rome, for the Archdiocese of New York. Admitted into the 
Diocese of Covington, May 23, 1878, by Very Rev. E. H. 
Brandts, V.G., absente episcopo. Served as Pastor of St. Pius 
Parish, White Sulphur; also attended a number of missions 
in central Kentucky. Died June 11, 1886, St. Joseph Hospital, 
Lexington, Ky., at the age of thirty-six. 

CaLLaGHaAN, Rev. MicuaeL — ordained a Jesuit in 1865. 
Admitted into the Diocese of Covington by Bishop Toebbe in 
1871. Pastorates: St. James Parish, Brooksville; St. Mark 
Parish, Richmond, also attending numerous missions in central 
Kentucky, which were attached to that parish. 


CaSssANDER, Rev. Wi1LL1AM — native of Holland, (born in 1848) ; 
came to this country in 1856. Studied at Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Toebbe, 
April 18, 1874, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments 
—Pastorates: St. John Parish, John’s Hill; St. Mary Parish, 
Alexandria; St. Joseph Parish, Camp Springs; SS. Peter and 
Paul Parish, Twelve Mile; St. Francis Parish, Dayton; Sacred 
Heart Parish, Bellevue; Good Shepherd Parish, Frankfort; St. 
Julian Parish, Middlesboro; St. Stephen Parish, Newport; St. 
Mary Parish, Alexandria; St. Boniface Parish, Ludlow; St. 
Mary Parish, Alexandria; Good Shepherd Convent, Highlands 
(Ft. Thomas), Chaplain, 1916-1922. Died January 5, 1922; 
buried in St. Stephen Cemetery, Ft. Thomas. 


Cavanaucu, Rey. JouHn P. — native of Philadelphia, Pa. Studied 
at St. Vincent Seminary, Beatty, Pa. Ordained in 1888 by 
Bishop Maes at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments 
—Assistant-Pastorates: St. Paul Parish, Lexington, 1888-1894; 
Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport, 1894-1896. Pastor- 
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ates: St. Patrick Parish, Verona; St. John Parish, Carlisle; St. 
Rose of Lima Parish, Mayslick. Died May 12, 1918; buried 
in St. Mary Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 


CENTNER, VERY Rev. Msor. ADALBERT W. — native of Bavaria, 
(born in 1880); came to Newport, Ky., in early child- 
hood. Ordained by Bishop James J. Hartley of Columbus, 
June 6, 1906. After three years of study at the University of 
Louvain, Belgium, 1906-1909, he became a member of the 
faculty of the Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, 
Ohio, where he taught from 1909 to 1948, except for the time 
of service as a Chaplain in World War I. Affiliated with the 
Diocese of Covington in 1927. Died July 4, 1948, at Cincin- 
nati; funeral from St. Stephen Church, Newport, July 8, 1948. 
Buried in St. Stephen Cemetery, Ft. Thomas. 


CLermont, Rev. Louis G.—native of Quebec, Canada; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese of Covington, being ordained by 
Bishop Toebbe, May 22, 1875, at St. Mary Cathedral, Cov- 
ington. Assignments — Pastorates: St. Pius Parish, White 
Sulphur; Holy Family Parish, Ashland; St. Ann Parish, West 
Covington; Cardome Visitation Convent, Georgetown, Chap- 
lain; St. Joseph Hospital, Lexington, Chaplain. Died October 
3, 1917, at St. Joseph Hospital, Lexington; funeral from St. 
Paul Church, Lexington. 


Conno.ty, Rev. Greratp J. — native of Newport, (born Dec- 
ember 8, 1876). Before studying for the Priesthood, Father 
Connolly studied law and practiced law from 1908 to 1912. 
In 1912, he began his studies at St. Mary Seminary, Balti- 
more, Md. Ordained by Bishop Brossart, May 10, 1916, at 
St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at Im- 
maculate Conception Church, Newport, May 14, 1916. Assign- 
ments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Anthony Parish, Bellevue, 
1916-1917; St. Peter Parish, Lexington, 1917-1918. Pastorates: 
St. Patrick Parish, Mt. Sterling, June-September, 1918; St. 
Paul Parish, Florence, 1918-1921; St. James Parish, Brooksville, 
1921-1930; St. Joseph Parish, Warsaw, 1930-1940; St. Joseph 
Parish, Crescent Springs, 1940-1947. Died March 22, 1947; 
buried in St. Stephen Cemetery, Ft. Thomas. 
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Coonry, Rev. Tuomas D. — ordained by Bishop Maes, June 
22, 1904, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn 
Mass at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington, June 26, 1904. Assign- 
ments — Assistant-Pastorates: Kentucky Mountain Apostolate, 
Beattyville Mission Center, Lee County; studied at the Apos- 
tolic Mission House, Washington, D. C., 1904-1905; Beatty- 
ville Mission Center, Lee County; Immaculate Conception 
Parish, Newport. Pastorates: SS. Peter and Paul Parish, Twelve 
Mile; St. Mark Parish, Richmond. Died July 14, 1910. 

Corsy, Rev. Epmunp J. — native of Chicago, IIl., (born 
March 27, 1892). Studied at St. Joseph Preparatory College, 
Kirkwood, Mo., and Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati. 
Ordained by Bishop Brossart, June 22, 1916, at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Alphonsus 
Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; St. Paul 
Parish, Lexington. Pastorates: St. James Parish, Brooksville; 
St. Patrick Parish, Mt. Sterling; Cardome Visitation Convent, 
Georgetown, Chaplain; St. Peter Claver Parish, Lexington, 
and the Lexington Latin School, 1927-1929; Holy Guardian 
Angels Parish, Sanfordtown; St. Henry Parish, Erlanger; St. 
Joseph Heights, Covington, Chaplain. Headmaster, Lexington 
Latin School, 1924-1929; President, Villa Madonna College, 
1943-1944. Died March 26, 1944; buried in St. Mary Ceme- 
tery, Ft. Mitchell. 

Curry, Rev. Witiiam B. — native of New York City, N. Y., 
(born March 7, 1876). Ordained December 17, 1910, at 
Baltimore, Md. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: Studied 
at the Apostolic Mission House, Washington, D. C., 1910-1911; 
St. Paul Parish, Lexington; St. Patrick Parish, Covington; St. 
Mark Parish, Richmond. Pastorates: St. John Parish, George- 
town; St. Edward Parish, Cynthiana. Died September 4, 1947; 
funeral services at St. Paul Church, Lexington; buried at 
Lexington. 

Cusack, Rev. James A. — native of Ashland, Ky. Studied at 
St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Ordained by Bishop 
Maes, December 20, 1890, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. 
Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Mary Cathedral, Cov- 
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ington, 1890-1895. Pastorates: St. James Parish, Brooksville; 
Annunciation Parish, Paris; St. Patrick Parish, Covington; 
Holy Family Parish, Ashland, (Assistant), November, 1913; 
St. John Parish, Georgetown, 1913-1916, resigning because of 
ill health, July, 1916; Holy Family Parish, Ashland, (Assistant) , 
1916-1932, and Chaplain at the Ashland General Hospital, 
1921-1923. Died November 27, 1932; buried at Ashland. 

DauLtscuHEN, Rev. E. M.— native of the Archdiocese of Cologne, 
Germany, (born January 19, 1875). Studied at a seminary in 
Antwerp, and at the seminary of the Order of Missionaries 
of the Sacred Heart, Minster, Prussia. Ordained in Ger- 
many, July 25, 1900, as a priest of the Order of the Mission- 
aries of the Sacred Heart. Came to this country to Marquette, 
Mich., in August, 1911. Admitted into the Diocese of Coving- 
ton, February 17, 1913, by Bishop Maes, and incardinated 
June 23, 1916. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: Corpus 
Christi Parish, Newport; Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue; 
Mother of God Parish, Covington; St. Elizabeth Hospital, 
Covington, Chaplain. Pastorates: St. John Parish, John’s Hill; 
St. Augustine Parish, Augusta; Good Shepherd Convent, Ft. 
Thomas, Chaplain. Died April 26, 1942; buried in St. Mary 
Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. , 

De Bruyn, Rev. EvucENE M. — native of Baardegerm, Belgium, 
(born January 28, 1876). Ordained June 4, 1898, at Ghent, 
Belgium, for the Diocese of Covington; arrived in Covington 
September 28, 1898. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. 
Paul Parish, Lexington; St. Patrick Parish, Maysville. Pastor- 
ates: St. Rose of Lima Parish, Mayslick; Annunciation Parish, 
Paris. Resigned from the Annunciation pastorate, December 
30, 1919, obtaining leave of absence from the Diocese, return- 
ing to his native city of Baardegerm, Belgium. 

DeJaco, Rev. Lours A. — native of Newport, Ky., (born March 
28, 1891). Studied at St. Joseph College, Rensselaer, Ind., 
and Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati. Ordained by Arch- 
bishop Henry Moeller of Cincinnati, May 26, 1923, at St. 
Peter Cathedral, Cincinnati. First Solemn Mass at St. Stephen 
Church, Newport, May 27, 1923. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue; St. John Parish, 
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Covington; Mother of God Parish, Covington. Pastorates: St. 
George Mission Center, Jenkins; St. Patrick Parish, Verona; 
SS. Peter and Paul Parish, Twelve Mile. Observed Silver 
Jubilee of Ordination in May, 1948, at SS. Peter and Paul 
Church, Twelve Mile. Died December 13, 1951; buried in 
St. Stephen Cemetery, Ft. Thomas. 


De Nicora, Rev. JossepH H. — admitted into the Diocese of 
Covington by Bishop Maes, May 6, 1911. Assistant Pastor, 
St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington, 1911. Later departed 
from the Diocese. 


De WasrGENAERE, Rev. Lisert — native of Alost, Belgium. Or- 
dained in 1895. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mary 
Cathedral Parish, Covington; St. Patrick Parish, Maysville; 
St. Patrick Parish, Covington. Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, 
Maysville; St. Patrick Parish, Mt. Sterling; St. Ann Parish, 
West Covington; St. Paul Parish, Lexington. Resigned from St. 
Paul pastorate in 1933, returning to Alost, Belgium. Died 
September 8, 1952; funeral Mass at St. Joseph Church, Alost, 
Belgium, September 10, 1952. 


Diemer, Rr. Rev. Mscr. Cuarues P. — native of Wirttemberg, 
Germany. Studied at St. Vincent Seminary, Beatty, Pa. Or- 
dained by Bishop Maes on June 10, 1892. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Maysville; St. Stephen 
Parish, Newport. Pastorates: St. Joseph Parish, Cold Spring; 
St. John Parish, John’s Hill; Holy Guardian Angels Parish, 
Sanfordtown; St. Joseph Hospital, Lexington, Chaplain; St. 
Philip Parish, Melbourne, resigning from St. Philip Parish in 
1944 because of ill health. Diocesan Consultor; elevated to 
Monsignor, Domestic Prelate, in 1936. Died February 22, 
1946, at the Alexian Brothers’ Hospital at Oshkosh, Wis. 


Funeral services at St. Stephen Church, Newport, February 
27, 1946. 


DonnegELLy, Rev. Epwarp T. — native of New Haven, Conn., 
(born March 17, 1859). Studied at St. Charles College, Elli- 
cott City, Md., and St. Bonaventure Seminary, Allegany, N. Y. 
Ordained by Bishop Stephen V. Ryan of Buffalo, June 15, 
1884, at Our Lady of Angels Seminary Chapel, Niagara, N. Y., 
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for the Diocese of Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastor- 
ates: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; Immaculate 
Conception Parish, Newport; St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Cov- 
ington. Pastorates: St. Edward Parish, Cynthiana; St. Luke 
Parish, Nicholasville; St. Patrick Parish, Maysville; Good 
Shepherd Parish, Frankfort; St. James Parish, Brooksville; St. 
Charles Parish, Flemingsburg; Immaculate Conception Parish, 
Newport; St. John Parish, Georgetown; Immaculate Concep- 
tion Parish, Newport; St. Joseph Parish, Warsaw. Died April 
26, 1907; buried at Warsaw. 

DonneELLY, Rev. Francis J. — native of Rome, N. Y.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, in April, 1880. Ordained by 
Bishop Toebbe, September 17, 1880, at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. Mary Cathedral, Septem- 
ber 19, 1880. Assignments — Pastorates: St. Mark Parish, 
Richmond, and missions; St. Pius Parish, White Sulphur, and 
missions. 

Ecan, Rev. Josep J.—native of Cincinnati, Ohio. Attended St. 
Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, Ohio, and Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, May 
30, 1931, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn 
Mass at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Temporary appoint- 
ment, St. John Parish, John’s Hill, June 10-30, 1931; on July 
1, 1931, assigned to work in the Diocese of Louisville; on July 
1, 1933, obtained excardination from the Diocese of Covington, 
and on July 11, 1933, was incardinated into the Diocese of 
Louisville. When the new Diocese of Owensboro was formed in 
1937, Father Egan became a priest of that Diocese, later 
joining the Passionist Order. 

Ennis, Rev. ApoLpH T. — ordained by Bishop Toebbe, Novem- 
ber 14, 1875, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments 
—Assistant-Pastorate: Immaculate Conception Parish, New- 
port. Pastorate: St. Patrick Parish, Maysville. In 1902, Father 
Ennis went to the Diocese of Nashville, Tenn.; on February 
10, 1906, he obtained excardination from the Diocese of Cov- 
ington, becoming affiliated with the Diocese of Nashville. 

Fricuery, Rev. Joun M. — ordained February 7, 1879, by 
Bishop Toebbe, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First 
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Solemn Mass at St. Ann Church, West Covington, February 
9, 1879. Assignment — Pastor of St. Edward Parish, Cynth- 
iana, 1879-1881. This pastorate was Father Feighery’s first and 
only appointment in the Diocese. Stricken with pneumonia, 
his untimely death occurred on January 10, 1881. Buried in 
St. Mary Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 

Frys, Rev. JeERoME — native of Eggewaerts - Capelle, Diocese 
of Brugge, Belgium, (born July 31, 1865) ; his parents came to 
this country, September 2, 1865. Ordained June 24, 1888, at 
Covington. Assignments — Pastorates: St. Boniface Mission 
Center, Jellico; St. Francis Xavier Parish, Falmouth, resigning 
May 1, 1903; Chaplain, Notre Dame Academy, Covington. 
Died July 19, 1908; buried in St. Mary Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 


FLynn, V.G., Very Rev. JosepH A. — native of Louisville, Ky., 
(born August 25, 1872). Studied at Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Emmitsburg, Md. Ordained July 29, 1897. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; 
St. Paul Parish, Lexington; Immaculate Conception Parish, 
Newport. Pastorates: St. Charles Parish, Flemingsburg; St. 
Patrick Parish, Verona; St. Charles Parish, Flemingsburg; St. 
James Parish, Brooksville; St. John Parish, Georgetown; Good 
Shepherd Parish, Frankfort; St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Cov- 
ington; Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport. Vicar Gen- 
eral of the Diocese, under Bishop Brossart, 1916-1923; Admin- 
istrator of the Diocese, March 15, 1923-July 15, 1923; Vicar 
General under Bishop Howard, 1923-1932. Died December 9, 
1932; buried in St. Mary Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 


FROELICH, Rev. Epwarp — native of Sigmaringen, Prussia, Dio- 
cese of Freiburg, (born March 31, 1839). Came to this 
country in 1858. Ordained by Bishop Carrell, July 31, 1864, 
at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. 
John Parish, Lewisburg, August 7. Assignments — Pastorates: 
St. John Parish, Carrollton; St. Aloysius Parish, Covington. 
Died in 1873. 


Fryprycu, Rev. Pau, — ordained by Bishop Herman J. Alerd- 
ing of Fort Wayne, Ind., May 26, 1923, at the Immaculate 
Conception Cathedral, Fort Wayne, Ind., for the Diocese of 
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Covington. Assignment — Chaplain, Notre Dame Academy, 
Covington. Departed from the Diocese in 1926; died in 1947, 
at Dayton, Ohio. 


FucHSHUBER, Rev. JosEpH — native of Eschenbach, Diocese 
of Eichstatt, Bavaria. Ordained for the Diocese of Covington 
by Bishop Frederick Baraga of Marquette, April 23, 1858, at 
Cincinnati. First Solemn Mass, April 25, at Mother of God 


Parish, Covington. Assignment — Pastor of St. Stephen 
Parish, Newport, 1858-1859. 
GapxeEr, Rev. Aucustus H. — native of Glandorf, Diocese of 


Osnabriick, Germany, (born November 4, 1840). Came to this 
country, July 28, 1866. Ordained by Bishop Toebbe, July 30, 
1876, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignment — Pastor 
of St. Francis Xavier Parish, Falmouth. 

Gararx, Rev. Joun M. — came to the Diocese in 1915 from 
Canada. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: Holy Family 
Parish, Ashland; St. Peter Parish, Lexington. In August, 1916, 
Father Garaix left for Marseilles, France, after having been in 
the Diocese for almost two years. 


GELLENBECK, Rev. HENry B. — native of Germany, (born 
August 13, 1867). Studied at the American College, Louvain, 
Belgium. Ordained June 29, 1893, at Louvain, Belgium, for 
the Diocese of Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: 
St. Francis Xavier Parish, Falmouth, pro tem.; Immaculate 
Conception Parish, Newport; Corpus Christi Parish, Newport; 
St. John Parish, John’s Hill, pro tem.; St. Patrick Parish, 
Verona, pro tem.; St. Stephen Parish, Newport; St. Walburg 
Convent, Villa Madonna, Kenton County, Chaplain. Pastor- 
ates: St. Joseph Parish, Cold Spring; St. Augustine Par- 
ish, Augusta, resigning December 1, 1911; Assumption Parish, 
Morning View, resigning in February, 1936, with residence at 
Southgate, Ky., until the time of his death. Observed Silver 
Jubilee of Ordination in 1918; Golden Jubilee of Ordination 
in 1943. Died December 29, 1947; funeral services at St. 
Theresa Church, Southgate; buried in St. Stephen Cemetery, 
Ft. Thomas. 


Grzowsky, Rev. JosepH -— Assignments in the Diocese—Assist- 
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ant-Pastorate: Mother of God Parish, Covington, November- 
December, 1854. Pastorate: St. John Parish, Covington, 1854- 
1859. In 1859, Father Gezowsky departed from St. John 
Parish and the Diocese, going to the Archdiocese of New York. 


Giormvux, Rev. Joun B. — native of Courtrai, West Flanders, 
Belgium, (born February 25, 1825). Studied at Courtrai and 
Alost, entering the Society of Jesus in 1850. Came to this 
country, June 8, 1863, to the Archdiocese of New York. Ad- 
mitted into the Diocese of Covington by Bishop Carrell, Oc- 
tober 1, 1865. Assignment — Pastor of St. Patrick Parish, 
Maysville, 1867-1895. 


GorzBELs, Rev. JosepH — ordained by Bishop Josue M. Young 
of Erie, Pa., February 24, 1859, for the Diocese of Erie. Ad- 
mitted into the Diocese of Covington, by Bishop Toebbe, in 
February, 1871. Assignment — Pastor of St. Augustine Parish, 
Central Covington, 1871-1877. 


Goeuric, REv. WENDELIN — born in 1861. Ordained in 1897. 
Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Boniface Mission Cen- 
ter, Jellico; Corpus Christi Parish, Newport; St. John Parish, 
Covington. Pastorates: St. Mary Parish, Morning View; SS. 
Peter and Paul Parish, Twelve Mile; St. Anthony Parish, De- 
coursey. On April 28, 1911, Father Goehrig retired to St. 
Joseph Retreat, Dearborn, Mich., where he resided until his 
death, July 12, 1937. Buried in St. Mary Cemetery, Ft. 
Mitchell. 


Gorey, Rev. James L. — native of Paris, Ky., (born December 
17, 1867). Studied at St. Joseph College, Bardstown, Ky.; St. 
Mary Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Ordained by Bishop Maes, 
May 23, 1891, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments 
—temporary appointments, 1891-1892, St. Elizabeth Hospital, 
Covington, Chaplain, St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington, 
St. Rose of Lima Parish, Mayslick, Good Shepherd Parish, 
Frankfort, St. John Parish, Carlisle; post-graduate studies at 
the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 1892- 
1893; Secretary to Bishop Maes and Chancellor of the Diocese, 
1893-1915; Pastor, Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport. 
Died July 1, 1927; buried at Paris, Ky. 
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Gorey, Rev. Witiiam E. — native of Paris, Ky. Studied at 
St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. Ordained by Bishop 
Toebbe, July 11, 1882, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First 
Solemn Mass at Annunciation Parish, Paris, July 16, 1882. 
Assignments—Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, 
Covington; St. Patrick Parish, Maysville. Pastorates: St. Paul 
Parish, Florence; Good Shepherd Parish, Frankfort. Died 
December 15, 1896. 


GossELIN, Rev. Narcissus N. — native of St. Pierre, Isle 
d’Orleans, Canada, (born November 27, 1846). Studied at 
St. Louis Seminary, Brunswick, Canada, and at Bourbonnais, 
Ill. Ordained by Bishop Toebbe, July 11, 1882, at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Pastorates: Holy Family 
Parish, Ashland; St. Patrick Parish, Verona; St. Boniface Mis- 
sion Center, Jellico; Holy Family Parish, Ashland, 1888-1915. 
Died November 7, 1915; buried at Ashland, Ky. 


GREIFENKAMP, Rev. BERNARD — native of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
(born November 20, 1858). Studied at St. Xavier College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ordained by Bishop Toebbe, July 11, 1882, at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. 
John Parish, Lewisburg; St. Aloysius Parish, Covington. Pastor- 
ates: St. Augustine Parish, Augusta; St. Francis (later St. 
Bernard) Parish, Dayton, 1904-1931. Died January 18, 1931; 
buried in St. Stephen Cemetery, Ft. Thomas. 


Grog, Rev. Francis — ordained by Bishop Carrell at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington, October 7, 1860. First Solemn Mass at 
Corpus Christi Church, Newport, October 14, 1860. Assign- 
ment — Pastor of St. Francis Parish, Jamestown (present 
Dayton), 1860-1877. 


Gruser, Rev. ALoysius J. — ordained March 2, 1901. Assign- 
ments — Assistant-Pastorates: service in the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati, March-July, 1901; St. John Parish, Covington; 
Corpus Christi Parish, Newport. Pastorate: St. Francis Xavier 
Parish, Falmouth, 1904-1908. Died June 24, 1908. 


GuiLForLe, Rev. Patrick — native of Kilkenny, Ireland; came 
to this country at the age of twenty-five. Studied at St. Thomas 
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Seminary, Bardstown, Ky. Ordained by Bishop Carrell, De- 
cember 23, 1854, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assign- 
ments — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Cov- 
ington. Pastorate: Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport. 
Left Newport, going to Chicago in 1874, Died in 1892 at the 
age of 75, 


Haren, Rev. Orro B. — ordained July 14, 1907, at the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, Louvain, Belgium. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorate: Mother of God Parish, Covington, 1907-1911. 
Pastorates: St. Anthony Parish, Decoursey; St. John Parish, 
Carrollton; St. Patrick Parish, Verona; St. Thomas Parish, Ft. 
Thomas, 1920-1925. Died February 9, 1925. 


Haceporn, Rev. Henry S. — native of Brooklyn, N. Y., (born 
November 21, 1891), his family moving to Covington when 
he was young. Studied at St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, and 
Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati. Ordained by Bishop 
Brossart, May 17, 1918, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. 
First Solemn Mass at St. Joseph Parish, Covington, May 19, 
1918. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: Holy Cross Parish, 
Latonia; St. George Mission Center, Jenkins; St. Stephen Par- 
ish, Newport. Pastorate: St. John Parish, Carrollton, 1927- 
1930. Died March 28, 1930; funeral April 1, at Carrollton. 
Buried in Mother of God Cemetery, Covington. 


Hap, Rev. Joun — native of Frankfort, Ky. Ordained by 
Bishop John T. McNicholas of Duluth, June 17, 1920. Assign- 
ments — studied at the Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Assistant-Pastorate: Corpus Christi Parish, New- 
port. In August, 1923, Father Haldi left the Diocese for Scot- 
land to join the Benedictine Order. 


HAUSTERMANN, Rev. ANTHONY J. — native of Wellingholz- 
hausen, Diocese of Osnabriick, Germany, (born April 23, 
1852) ; came to this country, October 27, 1873. Ordained by 
Bishop Toebbe, July 8, 1877, at St. Mary Cathedral, Coving- 
ton. Assignments — Pastorates: Holy Guardian Angels Parish, 
Sanfordtown; St. Joseph Parish, Camp Springs, resigning in 
June, 1909; Annunciation Parish, Paris; St. Mary Parish, 
Morning View; St. Anthony Parish, Decoursey; St. John 
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Orphanage, Kenton County, Chaplain. Died November 27, 
1922. 

Heary, Rev. Epwarp J. — born July, 1842; adopted as a student 
of the Diocese in August, 1880. Ordained by Bishop John A. 
Watterson of Columbus, August 29, 1880, for the Diocese of 
Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: Immaculate 
Conception Parish, Newport. Pastorates: St. Mark Parish, 
Richmond; St. Joseph Parish, Winchester; St. Patrick Parish, 
Mt. Sterling; St. John Parish, Georgetown. Died April 13, 
1907, at Georgetown. 


Heisinc, Rev. Freper1c — ordained by Bishop Baltes of Alton, 
in 1874. Admitted into the Diocese of Covington by Bishop 
Toebbe in 1876. Assignments — Pastorates: St. Joseph Parish, 
Cold Spring, 1877; St. Benedict (later Assumption) Parish, 
Morning View, 1879; Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue, 1881- 
1887; St. John Parish, John’s Hill, 1890. 

Herincuaus, Rev. Henry J. — native of Bellevue, Ky., (born 
October 5, 1887). Ordained May 29, 1915, at Cincinnati. 
Assignments —Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, 
Covington; Mother of God Parish, Covington. Pastorates: St. 
Cecilia Parish, Independence; Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue. 
Died June 29, 1934. 

Herzoc, Rev. M. S. — assignment in the Diocese — Pastorate: 
St. Francis Parish, Jamestown, (present Dayton), 1854-1857. 
In the first part of September, 1857, Father Herzog left the 
Diocese, returning to Switzerland. 


Hicxry, Rev. Joun — ordained by Bishop Carrell, on the last 
Sunday of July, 1864, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. 
Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, 
Covington. Pastorates: St. Pius Parish, White Sulphur, pro 
tem.; St. Rose of Lima Parish, Mayslick. Died August 18, 1902. 


HILLEBRAND, Rev. BERNARD H. — native of Brilon, Diocese of 
Paderborn, Germany; came to this country, June 21, 1864. 
Studied at St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ordained 
May 16, 1866. Admitted into the Diocese of Covington by 
Bishop Toebbe, May 20, 1875. Assignments — Pastorates: 
Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue; St. John Parish, Mt. St. John 
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(John’s Hill) ; St. Boniface Parish, Ludlow; St. John Orphan- 
age, Kenton County, Chaplain; St. Walburg Convent, Villa 
Madonna, Kenton County, Chaplain. Golden Jubilee of Or- 
dination, May 16, 1916, at St. Walburg Convent; was familiar- 
ly known in the Diocese as the “Orphan Father” because of 
his many years of labor in behalf of the orphans. Died April 
22, 1917; buried in St. John Cemetery, Covington. 

HinssEn, Rev. WiLut1Am — native of Sonsbeck near Xanten on 
the Rhine, Diocese of Minster, Rhineland, Germany, (born 
November 29, 1840) ; came to this country in September, 1861. 
Studied at St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. Ordained 
by Bishop John Martin Henni of Milwaukee, January 28, 
1868, at St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis., for the Dio- 
cese of Milwaukee. Admitted into the Diocese of Covington 
by Bishop Toebbe, in April, 1883. Assignments — Pastorates: 
St. John Orphanage, Kenton County, Chaplain; SS. Peter and 
Paul Parish, Twelve Mile; St. Joseph Parish, Camp Springs; 
St. Mary Parish, Alexandria; Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue. 
Died March 26 1917; buried in St. Stephen Cemetery. Father 
Hinssen possessed unusual literary ability. He wrote numerous 
articles in German for the Wahrheitsfreund and the Volks- 
freund, under the pseudonym “The Spectator.” 


Hone, Rev. Cuarites F. — native of Baltimore, Md., (born 
February 22, 1823); adopted as a student of the Diocese, 
January 3, 1857. Studied at Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Emmits- 
burg, Md. Ordained by Bishop Carrell, at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington, August 29, 1858. Assignments — Assistant-Pastor- 
ates: stationed at St. Stanislas’ College and Preparatory Semin- 
ary, White Sulphur; stationed at St. Peter Parish, Lexington 
and St. Patrick Parish, Maysville; did missionary work in 
various sections of the Diocese, building churches at Carlisle, 
Mt. Sterling, and Richmond. On October 25, 1862, Father 
Hone left the Diocese. 

Hunp, Rev. Francis Xavier — native of Senglingen, County 
of Trettnang, in Wuertenberg, Germany, (born December 30, 
1846) ; came to this country in April, 1870. Ordained in Oc- 
tober, 1878, by Bishop Toebbe, at Covington. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorate: St. Stephen Parish, Newport. Pastorates: 
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St. Mary Parish, Alexandria; St. Joseph Parish, Cold Spring; 
Mt. St. Martin Home, Newport, Chaplain, 1898-1901. In 
1901, Father Hund returned to Europe, taking up residence 
with the Fathers of the Eucharist in Bozen, South Tyrol. Died 
December 26, 1936, in a Trappist Monastery in Germany. 


Jacos, Rev. G. Pau, — native of Kokomo, Ind., (born July 18, 
1892). Studied at St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio; St. 
Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Cincinnati; St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, 
Ind. Ordained by Bishop Joseph Chartrand of Indianapolis, 
April 24, 1918, at St. Meinrad Abbey Chapel, St. Meinrad, 
Ind. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Bernard Parish, 
Dayton; St. Augustine Parish, Covington. Pastorates: St. John 
Parish, Carlisle; St. William Parish, Williamstown. Died July 
9, 1939; buried at Kokomo, Ind. 


Jaspers, Rev. JosepH — native of Varlow, Meppen; as a young 
priest he was in charge of a private school in Twistringer. His 
desire to work as a missionary led him to seek the permission of 
his Bishop to come to this country, four years after his Or- 
dination. He was admitted into the Diocese of Covington by 
Bishop Toebbe, October 26, 1873. After three years, he 
became incapacitated as a result of an accident, and sought 
admission in the newly founded St. John’s Institution at Chur, 
Switzerland. 


JessE, Rev. CLEMENT A.—native of Harnelsdorf, Kreis Deutsch- 
Krone, West Prenszen, (born September 11, 1848). Studied 
at the Gymnasium in Deutsch-Krone; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Toebbe June 9, 1876, 
at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: St. John Orphanage, Kenton County, Chaplain; 
Mother of God Parish, Covington. Pastorate: St. Augustine 
Parish, Central Covington, 1879-1883. Died June 2, 1883. 


Jones, Rev. Patrick M. — native of County Limerick, Ireland, 
(born September 4, 1853). Came to this country in 1875, 
while still a seminarian, completing his studies at Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Toebbe, 
August 15, 1877, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First 
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Solemn Mass at St. Patrick Church, Covington, August 19, 
1877. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Mary Cathedral 
Parish, Covington. Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Mt. Sterling; 
St. Julian Parish, Middlesboro; Double Beach and Dividing 
Ridge, Pendleton County; St. Edward Parish, Cynthiana; St. 
Patrick Parish, Maysville. Observed Golden Jubilee of Ordin- 
ation, August 18, 1927. Died January 24, 1929. 

KatuMan, Rev. Witt1am — ordained June 29, 1900, at Cov- 
ington. Assignments — Chaplaincy: Cardome Visitation Con- 
vent, Georgetown. Pastorates: St. Paul Parish, Florence, 1904- 
1911; St. Augustine Parish, Covington, 1911-1926. Died March 
14, 1926. 


KaurMan, Rev. Grorcg J. — native of Alsace-Lorraine, (born 
April 23, 1869); came to this country in 1892, making his 
home with a Breiner family at Cynthiana, where he was en- 
gaged in the tailoring trade for a couple of years. Studied 
at Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio; the American 
College, Louvain, Belgium. Ordained by Bishop Maes, July 
12, 1902, at the American College, Louvain, Belgium. Assign- 
ments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. John Parish, Covington, 
1902-1905; Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue, 1905-1907. Pastor- 
ates: Assumption Parish, Morning View, 1907-1909; St. Joseph 
Parish, Cold Spring and Chaplain of St. Joseph Orphanage, 
1909-1928. Observed Silver Jubilee of Ordination, July 13, 
1927. Died July 23, 1928. 


Keser, Rev. JosepH M. — native of Dayton, Ohio, (born June 
11, 1895). Studied at St. Mary College, Dayton, Ohio; Ponti- 
fical College Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio. Ordained by 
Bishop James J. Hartley of Columbus, May 29, 1920, at 
Josephinum College Chapel, for the Diocese of Covington. 
Assignment — Assistant-Pastorate: Mother of God Parish, Cov- 
ington, 1920-1927. This was Father Keber’s only appointment 
in the Diocese, his untimely death occurring on May 1, 1927; 
buried at Dayton, Ohio. 


Kenok, Rev. Francis A. — native of Newport, Ky., (born April 
10, 1868). Studied at St. Viator, Kankakee, Ill.; St. Joseph 
College, Bardstown, Ky.; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati, 
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Ohio. Ordained January 7, 1894. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Maysville, 1894-1895; St. Mary 
Cathedral Parish, Covington, 1895-1901. Pastorates: St. Ed- 
ward Parish, Cynthiana, 1901-1902; St. Anthony Parish, Belle- 
vue, 1902-1928; Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport. 
Observed Silver Jubilee of Ordination, January 7, 1919. Died 
June 25, 1928; buried in St. Mary Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 
KenoeE, Rev. James D. — native of Newport, Ky., (born in 
1855). Ordained by Bishop Toebbe, March 21, 1880, at St. 
Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastor- 
ate: St. Paul Parish, Lexington. Pastorates: St. Ann Parish, 
West Covington, 1886-1887; St. James Parish, Ludlow, 1887- 
1888. Died in 1888; buried in St. Mary Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 
Kenor, Rev. THomas N. — native of Newport, Ky., (born 
January 9, 1858). Studied at St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati; St. Viator Semin- 
ary, Kankakee, II]. Ordained by Bishop Toebbe, July 11, 
1882, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass 
at Immaculate Conception Church, Newport, July 16, 1882. 
Assignments—Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, 
Covington, 1882-1886; Immaculate Conception Parish, New- 
port, 1886-1888. Pastorates: St. James Parish, Brooksville, 
1888-1894; St. James Parish, Ludlow, 1894-1921. Died Feb- 
ruary 23, 1921; buried in St. Mary Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 
KELLER, Rev. Clement A. — native of Meppen, Diocese of 
Osnabriick, Hannover, Germany, (born March 7, 1853); 
nephew of Bishop Toebbe. He came to this country, September 
24, 1874, at the time being in the “lower-first” of the Meppen 
Gymnasium. Studied at St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ordained 
by Bishop Toebbe, May 19, 1881, at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Augustine 
Parish, Covington, pro tem., 1881; St. Stephen Parish, New- 
port, 1881-1886. Pastorates: St. Mary Parish, Alexandria, 
1886-1888; SS. Peter and Paul Parish, Twelve Mile, 1888- 
1906; Holy Guardian Angels Parish, Sanfordtown, 1906-1917, 
resigning October 1, 1917. Father Keller resided at Ft. Mitchell 
until the time of his death, April 1, 1928 at St. Elizabeth 
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Hospital, Covington. Funeral from St. Mary Cathedral, April 
4, 1928; buried in St. Mary Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 


KELLER, Rev. Lours S. — native of Lexington, Ky., (born June 
5, 1906). Studied at St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore; North 
American College, Rome, Italy. Ordained by Cardinal Mar- 
chetti-Selvaggiani, December 8, 1932, at Rome. On his return 
to the Diocese, because of ill health, Father Keller was not 
given an appointment. He offered Mass as often as his health 
would permit. He resided at his parents’ home in Lexington. 
His condition grew worse, his death occurring on November 
6, 1934, less than two years after his Ordination. His funeral 
was held at St. Peter Church, Lexington, November 9, 1934; 
buried in Calvary Cemetery, Lexington. 


Kurin, Rev. JosepH P. — native of Covington, Ky., (born 
December 2, 1897). Ordained by Bishop James J. Hartley of 
Columbus, June 10, 1922, at Pontifical College Josephinum 
Chapel, Columbus, Ohio. Assignments — Assistant-Pastor- 
ates: St. Augustine Parish, Covington, 1922-1926; Sacred Heart 
Parish, Bellevue, 1926-1929; St. Peter Parish, Lexington, 1929- 
1933. Pastorate: St. Peter Parish, Lexington, Adm., 1933- 
1939, Pastor, 1939-1940. Died October 27, 1940. 


Kos, Rev. BENEpIcT J. — native of Rochester, N. Y., (born 
June 24, 1851). Ordained March 21, 1877, at Ilchester, Md. 
Affiliated with the Diocese of Covington by Bishop Maes in 
1888. Assignments — Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Maysville; 
St. Patrick Parish, Verona; St. Paul Parish, Florence, 1892- 
1904; St. Henry Parish, Erlanger, 1904-1916; St. Stephen 
Parish, Newport, 1916-1918; St. Patrick Parish, Mt. Sterling, 
1918-1921. Died March 6, 1921; buried in St. Mary Cemetery, 
Ft. Mitchell. 


Kotopp, Rev. Paut M. — native of Rieding, Lorraine, France, 
(born July 6, 1855) ; came to this country in 1873. Ordained 
June 16, 1880, at Notre Dame, Ind. Admitted into the Diocese 
of Covington, in 1884. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: 
Corpus Christi Parish, Newport. Pastorates: St. John Parish, 
Carrollton; Corpus Christi Parish, Newport. Dean of the New- 
port Deanery. Died April 26, 1906. 
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Kram_er, Rev. HERMAN J. — native of Boll, Archdiocese of Frei- 
burg, Baden, Germany; came to this country, January 14, 
1874. Studied at Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ordained by Bishop Toebbe, August 15, 1879, at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. 
Francis Xavier Parish, Falmouth; Corpus Christi Parish, New- 
port; St. Joseph Parish, Cold Spring; Corpus Christi Parish, 
Newport; St. Stephen Parish, Newport. Pastorates: St. Joseph 
Parish, Cold Spring; St. Boniface Parish, Ludlow; St. John 
Parish, Covington. Died January 4, 1906; buried in St. John 
Cemetery, Covington. 


Krocer, Rev. JouHn — native of Covington, Ky. Ordained by 
Bishop James J. Hartley of Columbus, June 10, 1922, at Ponti- 
fical College Josephinum Chapel, Columbus, Ohio. Assign- 
ment — Chaplaincy, Academy Notre Dame of Providence, 
Newport. Headmaster of the Covington Latin School, 1923- 
1931. Died January 4, 1931. 


Kutur, Rev. FerpiInANp — native of Rode, Prussia, Diocese of 
Paderborn, Germany, (born August 25, 1806). Studied at the 
Gymnasium of Paderborn; College of the Propaganda Fide, 
Rome, Italy. Ordained by Cardinal Count von Reisach, Bishop 
of Eichstadt, August 10, 1830. Before coming to Covington 
in 1841, Father Kihr had been a professor at the Propaganda 
Fide College for several years; had served in the Diocese of 
Cincinnati, at Holy Trinity Parish, April-September, 1839; 
had served in the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, 1840-1841. 
Coming to Covington, August 10, 1841, he organized Mother 
of God Parish, remaining Pastor until the time of his death, 
November, 1870. 


LAFUENTE, Rev. CiriILto — admitted into the Diocese of Cov- 
ington, April 6, 1929, by Bishop Howard. Assignment — Chap- 
lain, Mt. St. Martin Home, Y.W.I., Newport, 1929-1931. Left 
the Diocese July 30, 1931. 


LamsBEtIN, Rev. Aucustus — assignments in the Diocese — 
stationed at St. Patrick Parish, Maysville, 1872, as Assistant 
Pastor; Pastor at St. Patrick Parish, Mt. Sterling, with the 
care of Winchester, 1876-1881. Due to ill health, in 1881, he 
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relinquished his charge at Mt. Sterling, and was appointed 
Chaplain of the Visitation convent at Paris. 

Lampert, Very Rev. Leo M. — ordained by Bishop Toebbe, 
December 18, 1874. Assignments in the Diocese — Assistant 
Pastor at St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; Administrator 
of the Diocese, January 13-25, 1885, following the death of 
Very Rev. Eberhard Brandts; Secretary to Bishop Maes and 
Chancellor of the Diocese during the early part of the episco- 
pate of Bishop Maes. Retired in 1893, returning to Quebec, 
Canada, his former home. 


LancasTER, V.G., Very Rev. James M. — native of Hardin 
Creek Catholic Settlement, in Washington County (now 
Marion), Ky., (born October 18, 1808). Studied at St. 
Thomas Seminary, Bardstown, Ky.; College of the Propa- 
ganda Fide, Rome, Italy. Ordained at Rome in 1835 for the 
Diocese of Bardstown, Ky. After laboring ten years in the 
Diocese of Bardstown-Louisville, among other appointments 
serving as President of St. Joseph College, and Pastor of the 
Cathedral parish, he spent several years at Pittsburgh, return- 
ing to the Diocese of Louisville in 1848. In 1848, Father Lan- 
caster was appointed Pastor of St. Patrick (later Good Shep- 
herd) Parish, Frankfort, being stationed there when the 
Diocese of Covington was formed in 1853. From 1867 to 1869, 
he served as Vicar General of the Diocese of Covington; was 
appointed Administrator of the Diocese on the death of Bishop 
Carrell. Died at the episcopal residence in Covington, May 3, 
1869, as Administrator of the Diocese. Father Lancaster was 
buried in the sanctuary of St. Mary Cathedral, Eighth Street, 


his remains later being moved to St. Mary Cemetery, Ft. 
Mitchell. 


Laux, Rev. Joun J. — native of Wahlen, Rhineland, Germany, 
(born April 28, 1878). Admitted into the Diocese of Cov- 
ington, August 24, 1924, by Bishop Howard, and incardinated 
in 1925. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: Good Shepherd 
Convent, Ft. Thomas, Chaplain; Notre Dame Academy, Cov- 
ington, Chaplain; St. Agnes Chapel, Park Hills. Pastorate: 
Holy Guardian Angels Parish, Sanfordtown. Father Laux was 
a noted Church Historian and author. Died February 7, 1939. 
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Leicx, Rev. Matruias J.—native of Brotdorf, Germany, (born 
May 24, 1872) ; his family came to this country in 1879, settling 
in Newport, Ky. Studied at the Franciscan Gymnasium, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati. Ordained by 
Bishop Maes June 29, 1895, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. 
Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. John Parish, Coving- 
ton; St. Aloysius Parish, Covington; Good Shepherd Convent, 
Highlands, Chaplain. Pastorates: St. Thomas Parish, Ft. 
Thomas; Corpus Christi Parish, Newport. Dean of the New- 
port Deanery. Died October 29, 1928; buried in the Priests’ 
section of St. Anne Convent Cemetery, Melbourne, Ky. 

Leicx, Rr. Rev. Mscr. Micuaret—native of Brotdorf, Germany, 
(born October 4, 1877). Studied at St. Gregory Seminary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Seminary at Floreffe, near Namur, Belgium; 
University of Louvain, Louvain, Belgium. Ordained August 6, 
1900, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — 
returned to Louvain for advanced studies 1900-1902; Sacred 
Heart Parish, Bellevue, Assistant; Mt. St. Martin Convent and 
Notre Dame of Providence Academy, Newport, Chaplain; St. 
Anne Convent, Melbourne, Chaplain. Dean of Villa Madonna 
College. Elevated to Monsignor, Domestic Prelate, by Pope 
Pius XI, in 1936; Diocesan Consultor, 1937-1943. Died May 
2, 1943; buried in the Priests’ section of St. Anne Convent 
Cemetery, Melbourne, Ky. 


LENTNER, Rev. MATTHEW — assignment in the Diocese — sta- 
tioned at St. Stephen Parish, Newport, 1856-1857. In 1857, 
Father Lentner left the Diocese, going to the Diocese of Du- 
buque, Iowa. 


LinceEL, Rev. JosEpH — born August 18, 1853. Ordained June 
28, 1873. Admitted into the Diocese of Covington, June 11, 
1908; incardinated May 4, 1911. Pastorates: St. Francis Xavier 
Parish, Falmouth; St. John Orphanage, Kenton County, Chap- 
lain; St. Edward Parish, Cynthiana; St. Mary Parish, Alexan- 
dria. Observed Golden Jubilee of Ordination in 1923, at St. 
Mary Church, Alexandria. Died April 12, 1926. 


LooscHELpERS, Rev. HENry — born in 1868. Ordained June 
29, 1895. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: Corpus Christi 
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Parish, Newport; St. John Parish, Covington; St. Stephen 
Parish, Newport. Pastorates: St. Paul Parish, Florence; St. 
Anthony Parish, Decoursey; St. Mary Parish, Alexandria; St. 
Boniface Parish, Ludlow; St. John Parish, Covington, resigning 
that pastorate; St. Boniface Parish, Ludlow, resigning that 
pastorate. Died October 27, 1946, at Dearborn, Mich., after 
an illness of eighteen years; funeral services at St. Boniface 
Church, Ludlow, October 31, 1946; buried in St. Mary Ceme- 
tery, Ft. Mitchell. 


McDonatp, Rey. Peter S. — ordained by Bishop Maes, June 
30, 1898, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn 
Mass at St. Edward Church, Cynthiana, Ky., July 3, 1898. 
Assignment—Chaplain, Good Shepherd Convent, Ft. Thomas, 
with the mission of Ft. Thomas, 1898-1900. In 1900, Father 
McDonald obtained a leave of absence from the Diocese be- 
cause of illness, going to Denver, Colo. Died June 20, 1902, at 
Santa Fé, N. Mex.; buried in St. Mary Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 


McGiLL, Rev. Joun A. — born August 11, 1830. Joined the 
Society of Jesus, October 2, 1850. Assignments in the Diocese 
—Pastor of St. Mary Cathedral, Covington, 1869; Adminis- 
trator of the Diocese, April, 1869 to January 9, 1870; Vicar 
General of the Diocese, 1870-1876. Re-entered the Society of 
Jesus, November 8, 1876. Died at Detroit, March 24, 1880. 


McGin_ey, Rev. James J. — studied at St. Bonaventure Semin- 
ary, Allegany, N. Y. Ordained by Bishop Stephen V. Ryan 
of Buffalo, June 21, 1881, at St. Bonaventure Seminary Chap- 
el, Allegany, N. Y., for the Diocese of Covington. Assign- 
ments — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Cov- 
ington. Pastorates: St. Mark Parish, Richmond, 1882-1885; 
St. Pius Parish and missions, White Sulphur, 1890. 


McGrapy, Rev. THomas — native of Lexington, Ky. Ordained 
February 10, 1887. Admitted into the Diocese of Covington, 
in March, 1891. Assignments — Pastorates: St. Edward Parish, 
Cynthiana; St. Anthony Parish, Bellevue. Noted popular lec- 
turer on Social Questions. Departed from the Diocese, Dec- 
ember 10, 1903. Died December 4, 1907, at San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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McManon, Rev. Peter — ordained by Bishop Carrell, Dec- 
ember 9, 1855, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington; one of the 
first priests ordained by Bishop Carrell. Assignments — Assist- 
ant-Pastorates: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; St. 
Peter Parish, Lexington. Pastorate: St. Patrick Parish, Mays- 
ville, 1859-1867. In the latter part of January, 1867, Father 
McMahon relinquished the pastorate of Maysville, going to 
the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 

McNerney, Rev. James M. — native of County Clare, Ireland, 
(born in April, 1837) ; his family came to this country, when he 
was seven years old, settling in Covington. Studied at St. 
Thomas Seminary, Bardstown, Ky.; subsequently at a semin- 
ary in Montreal, Canada; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Emmits- 
burg, Md. Ordained by Bishop Carrell, July 2, 1865, at St. 
Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Pastorates: Holy 
Family Parish, Ashland; St. James Parish, Brooksville; St. Pius 
Parish, White Sulphur; St. Francis Xavier Parish, Falmouth; 
Annunciation Parish, Paris; St. Paul Parish, Florence; Im- 
maculate Conception Parish, Newport. Observed Golden 
Jubilee of Ordination, July 2, 1915, at the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Newport. Died July 19, 1915; buried in 
St. Mary Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 

McSweEEneEy, Rev. JoHN — native of Ireland; studied at St. 
Thomas Seminary, Bardstown, Ky. Ordained in 1849. Assign- 
ment — Pastorate: St. Patrick Parish, Maysville, and missions, 
1852-1857. Left the Diocese in 1857, going to the Diocese of 
Pittsburgh, later going to Delaware. 

Mackey, Rev. Joun M. — native of Ireland, (born February 1, 
1836) ; his parents came to this country, when he was very 
young, settling in Maysville. Studied in Rome, Italy. Ordained 
June 14, 1862. During the early years of the Diocese, Father 
Mackey labored in various parts of the Diocese around Carlisle, 
Flemingsburg, and Maysville, as well as visiting the scattered 
families in adjoining counties. Father Mackey served the mis- 
sions of the Diocese of Covington until the latter part of July, 
1868, when he became affiliated with the Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati. Died January 15, 1908, at Cincinnati; buried in St. 
Joseph Cemetery, Cincinnati. 
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Macurrz, Rev. Joun — born in County Cavin, Ireland, coming 
to America at an early age. Studied at St. Thomas Seminary, 
Bardstown, Ky. Stationed at Lexington when the Diocese was 
established in 1853. After leaving Lexington in 1854, Father 
Maguire was stationed at Bardstown, Ky., later serving as 
President of St. Mary College from 1855 to 1858. From St. 
Mary College he went to Notre Dame, Ind. While on a tour 
abroad, he died in Egypt, being about 45 years of age. 


Major, Rev. Tuomas S. — native of Paris, Ky., (born in 1844). 
When the Civil War broke out, Father Major was a student 
at Transylvania College, Lexington; he joined the Confederate 
forces, enlisting with Morgan’s Cavalry; captured by Union 
troops, he was sent to the Federal prison at Columbus, Ohio; 
he and some companions dug a tunnel under the prison wall 
and escaped; at the close of the War he was stationed in Texas. 
He became a convert, attributing his conversion to a nun who 
had nursed him when he was sick in a military hospital in 
Cincinnati. After the War, he took up the study of medicine at 
Mobile, Ala.; later he began studies for the Priesthood. Or- 
dained by Bishop Toebbe, November 14, 1875, at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: St. 
Paul Parish, Lexington. Pastorates: St. Joseph Parish, Win- 
chester; Good Shepherd Parish, Frankfort. Died August 22, 
1911; buried at Frankfort. 

Massa, Rev. JAMES — native of Levoni, Archdiocese of Turin, 
Italy, (born July 31, 1881). Studied for the Priesthood in 
Italy, being ordained on June 17, 1905. Admitted into the 
Diocese of Covington by Bishop Maes, December 9, 1912, 
under the provisions of the III Plenary Council of Baltimore. 
Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: Holy Family Parish, Ash- 
land, 1912. Pastorate: St. George Mission Center, Jenkins. 
Died July 20, 1918, at St. Joseph Hospital, Lexington. Funeral 
from St. Paul Church, Lexington; buried at Lexington. 

MErnzeER, Rev. Josepu D. — ordained in 1892. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: St. John Parish, Covington; St. Stephen 
Parish, Newport. Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Verona; Holy 
Cross Parish, Milldale, (Latonia). Father Meinzer departed 
from the Diocese in May, 1898. 
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MeEIweEs, Rev. Jos—EpH — native of Hagen bei Delbriick, Diocese 
of Paderborn, Germany, (born June 24, 1847) ; came to this 
country, July 10, 1875. Ordained February 13, 1876, at Cov- 
ington. Assignments — Pastorates: St. Stephen Parish, New- 
port; St. Mary Parish, Morning View; SS. Peter and Paul 
Parish, Twelve Mile. Father Meiwes went to Europe on a 
visit, May 1, 1901; he became ill in Europe and died on 
January 11, 1903. 


MERSCHMANN, REv. JosEPH — native of Sassenberg, Diocese of 
Miinster, Germany, (born March 17, 1845); came to this 
country, July 31, 1866. Prior to studying for the Priesthood, 
he had been a Brother of Mary. Ordained by Bishop Toebbe, 
November 1, 1878, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assign- 
ments —Pastorates: St. Edward Parish, Cynthiana; St. Stephen 
Parish, Newport; St. Mark Parish, Pastor and Director of the 
Diocesan Evangelist Mission Home, 1905-1906. Died April 7, 
1906. 


METZzLER, REv. GEorcE — native of Guebwiller, Alsace, France, 
(born April 23, 1881). Ordained by Bishop Alexander Leroy 
of Alinda, Paris, France. Admitted into the Diocese of Cov- 
ington by Bishop Howard in 1926; incardinated January 1, 
1936. Assignments — Pastorates: St. Casimir Mission Center, 
Van Lear; Holy Guardian Angels Parish, Sanfordtown. Died 
December 23, 1939. Buried in St. John Cemetery, Covington. 


Meyer, Rev. M. ANTHoNy — native of Rudershausen, Hann- 
over, Germany. Ordained August 31, 1856, in Germany; came 
to this country September 18, 1868. Affiliated with the Diocese 
of Covington by Bishop Toebbe, September 4, 1875. Assign- 
ments — Assistant-Pastorates: Mother of God Parish, Coving- 
ton; St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington, Chaplain. Pastorate: 
St. Boniface Parish, Ludlow. Buried in St. John Cemetery, 
Covington. 


Miter, Rev. Louts J. — assignments in the Diocese—Assistant- 
Pastorate: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington, also helping 
to attend missions attached to the Cathedral Parish — Crit- 
tenden, Williamstown, Verona, Walton, Falmouth, Independ- 
ence, Petersburg, and Taylorsport. In 1859, Father Miller left 
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the Diocese of Covington, becoming affiliated with the Dio- 
cese of Philadelphia, Pa. 


MicueEt, Rev. ANDREW — native of Bischofsheim, Baden, Ger- 
many, Diocese of Freiburg, (born May 12, 1828); came to 
this country, October 18, 1854. Ordained by Bishop Carrell, 
November 22, 1857, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First 
Solemn Mass at Mother of God Parish, Covington, November 
30, 1857. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Mary Cathe- 
dral Parish, Covington. Pastorates: St. John Parish, Carroll- 
ton; St. John Parish, Covington. In 1870, Father Michel de- 
parted from the Diocese, going to the Diocese of Chicago. 


Moore, Rev. THomas C. — born on the high seas, while his 
parents were crossing the Atlantic to this country; his parents 
settled in Bourbon County, near North Middletown. Studied 
in Rome, Italy. Assignments — Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, 
Mt. Sterling, also serving Winchester, Richmond and sur- 
rounding territory, 1870-1874; Immaculate Conception Parish, 
Newport; St. John Parish, Georgetown, 1879. In June, 1880, 
Father Moore went to Leavenworth, Kans. 


O’Brien, Rev. Cornetius L. — native of Ireland, (born in 
1837). Studied at St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Or- 
dained by Archbishop Martin J. Spalding of Baltimore, June 
27, 1865, for the Diocese of Covington. Assignments — Pastor- 
ates: Holy Family Parish, Ashland; St. Charles Parish, Flem- 
ingsburg; St. Patrick Parish, Verona. 


O’Dwyer, Rev. Joun F. — native of Brooksville, Ky. Studied 
at St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Semin- 
ary, Cincinnati. Ordained by Bishop Maes, June 30, 1903, at 
St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at St. 
James Parish, Brooksville. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: 
Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport; St. Mary Cathedral 
Parish, Covington. Pastorates: St. Mark Parish, Richmond; St. 
Paul Parish, Florence; Good Shepherd Parish, Frankfort. Died 
October 29, 1920, at St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington. Buried 
in St. Mary Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 


O’Harran, Rev. Louis V. — native of Aberdeen, Ohio, (born 
December 15, 1892). Studied at St. Meinrad Seminary, St. 
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Meinrad, Ind.; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Or- 
dained by Bishop Brossart, June 14, 1919, at St. Mary Cathe- 
dral, Covington. Assignments—Assistant-Pastorate: St. Mary 
Cathedral Parish, Covington. Pastorate: St. Patrick Parish, Mt. 
Sterling. Died March 23, 1934, at Mt. Sterling. 


O’MeE tia, Rev. James — native of Fall River, Mass., (born 
November 1, 1897). Ordained by Bishop Daniel F. Feehan 
of Fall River, May 26, 1923, at St. Mary Cathedral, Fall River, 
for the Diocese of Covington. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: St. John Orphanage, South Ft. Mitchell, Chaplain; 
St. Paul Parish, Lexington. Pastorate: St. Patrick Parish, Mt. 
Sterling. Died June 11, 1936. 


O’New, Rev. Joun J. — ordained in 1886. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: St. Paul Parish, Lexington; Immaculate 
Conception Parish, Newport. Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, 
Verona; St. Luke Parish, Nicholasville; St. Joseph Hospital, 
Lexington, Chaplain. Died August 22, 1909. 


OSsTLANGENBERG, Rev. Caspar — native of Langenberg, Prussia, 
(born March 4, 1810) ; came to this country in 1833. Studied 
at St. Louis Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. Ordained by Bishop 
Joseph Rosati of St. Louis, July 7, 1838, for the Diocese of 
St. Louis. Affiliated with the Diocese of Covington in 1869, by 
Very Rev. James M. Lancaster, Administrator of the Diocese. 
Assignments— Pastorates: St. Joseph Parish, Four Mile (Camp 
Springs) ; St. Augustine Parish, Augusta. Died June 4, 1885, 
at Augusta. 


Orr, Rev. THomas B. — native of Pennsylvania. Studied at 
St. Bernard Seminary, Cullman, Ala. Ordained in 1897. 
Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: stationed temporarily at 


Lexington and Alexandria; Corpus Christi Parish, Newport; 
Cardome Visitation Convent, Georgetown, Chaplain. Pastor- 
ates: St. Patrick Parish, Mt. Sterling; St. John Parish Carroll- 
ton; St. Mary Parish, Morning View, resigning from the Morn- 
ing View pastorate because of sickness; St. Francis Xavier 
Parish, Falmouth, pro tem.; St. John Parish, John’s Hill. Died 
May 15, 1907. 


Perry, Rev. PETER — native of England, (born February 4, 
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1808). Ordained June 1, 1833. Admitted into the Diocese 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1850. Applied for admittance into the 
Diocese of Covington in July, 1859. Served as Pastor of Annun- 
ciation Parish, Paris, 1859-1860, also attending the missions 
at Cynthiana and Falmouth. 

Priest, Rev. Epmunp F. — native of Okolona, Miss., (born 
September 30, 1891) ; adopted as a student of the Diocese in 
August, 1925. Ordained by Bishop Joseph Chartrand of 
Indianapolis, June 10, 1930, at St. Meinrad Abbey Chapel, 
St. Meinrad, Ind. First Solemn Mass at Little Rock, Ark., 
June 15, 1930. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: Corpus 
Christi Parish, Newport; Blessed Sacrament Parish, South Ft. 
Mitchell; St. Mary Mission Center, Hazard, Diocesan Mission- 
ary; Holy Cross Parish, Latonia; St. Augustine Parish, Cov- 
ington; St. Patrick Parish, Covington. Pastorates: St. Paul 
Parish, Florence, Adm.; St. John Parish, Carlisle; Mother of 
Good Counsel Mission Center, Hazard. Died December 12, 
1946; funeral from Mother of Good Counsel Chapel, Hazard, 
December 16, 1946; buried at Saltillo, Miss. 

Prior, Rev. ALFRED A. — native of New York City, N. Y., (born 
August 15, 1887). Ordained by Archbishop Patrick Hayes of 
New York, June 14, 1919, at the Dunwoodie Seminary Chapel, 
Dunwoodie, N. Y. Assignments—Assistant-Pastorates: Corpus 
Christi Parish, Newport; St. Aloysius Parish, Covington. Died 
January 15, 1921. 

PRULLAGE, Rev. PETER A. — native of Covington, Ky., (born 
June 29, 1851). Ordained October 31, 1879. First Solemn 
Mass at Mother of God Parish, Covington, November 1, 1879. 
Assignments — stationed at St. Stephen Parish, Newport; 
Notre Dame Academy, Covington. Died June 7, 1887, at St. 
Louis, Mo.; buried from Mother of God Church, Covington, 
June 10, 1887. 

Puncu, Rev. Wituiam — native of Mt. Sterling, Ky., (born 
July 17, 1874). Studied at St. Mary College, Marion County, 
Ky.; St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Ordained by Bishop 
Maes, June 29, 1899, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. 
Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Patrick Parish, Cov- 
ington. Pastorates: Kentucky Mountain Mission Apostolate, 
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Beattyville, Lee County; St. Mark Parish, Richmond; St. 
Peter Parish, Lexington. Died December 13, 1933. 

Quinn, Rev. JosEpH — native of Montreal, Canada. Studied 
at Montreal, Canada. Ordained by Bishop John Charles 
Prince, Coadjutor of Montreal, December 18, 1848. Affiliated 
with the Diocese of Covington by Bishop Toebbe, in October, 
1874. Assignments — stationed at St. Pius Parish, White 
Sulphur (1874); stationed at St. Mary Cathedral Parish, 
Covington, and Chaplain of Notre Dame Academy (1876) ; 
served on the mission circuits of the Diocese, including the 
mission at Verona. 

REDMOND, Rev. JoHN — native of Maysville, Ky. Ordained by 
Bishop Toebbe, July 25, 1874. Assignments — Assistant- Pas- 
torate: St. Patrick Parish, Maysville. Pastorates: St. James 
Parish, Brooksville; Annunciation Parish, Paris. 

REEVES, Rev. Joun P. — born in 1851. Ordained May 19, 1883, 
by Bishop Joseph Chartrand of Indianapolis for the Diocese of 
Covington. First Solemn Mass at Holy Guardian Angels 
Church, Sanfordtown. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: 
St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; Chaplain, St. Elizabeth 
Hospital, Covington (1887). Died in 1890; buried in St. Mary 
Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 

Reiter, Rev. Joun B. — native of Asching, Bavaria, (born De- 
cember 14, 1866); attended the Latin School in Freising, 
Bavaria; came to this country at the age of fifteen. Studied 
at St. Vincent College and Seminary, Latrobe, Pa. Ordained 
July 10, 1892, at St. Vincent Archabbey. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorate: St. Aloysius Parish, Covington. Pastorate: 
Holy Cross Parish, Milldale (present Latonia), 1898-1932. 
Died February 16, 1932. 


RueEin, Rev. Joun — ordained May 24, 1902. Assignment — 
Assistant-Pastorate: St. Aloysius Parish, Covington, 1902-1906. 
Father Rhein left the Diocese, November 24, 1906, becoming 
incardinated in the Diocese of Cleveland, Ohio, in May, 1916. 


Ricuartz, Rev. Cart R. — native of Berlin, Germany, (born 
August 12, 1847); came to this country, October 4, 1878. 
Studied at Aix-la-Chapelle, Prussia. Ordained November 1, 
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1873, at Paris, France. Affiliated with the Diocese of Cov- 
ington by Bishop Maes in 1886. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: Corpus Christi Parish, Newport; St. John Parish, 
Carrollton, pro tem.; St. Stephen Parish, Newport; St. Patrick 
Parish, Covington; Academy of Notre Dame, Covington, Chap- 
lain. Pastorates: St. Francis Xavier Parish, Falmouth; St. An- 
thony Parish, Decoursey, retiring because of ill health; Corpus 
Christi Parish, Newport. Observed Silver Jubilee of Ordina- 
tion, November 1, 1898, at the Academy of Notre Dame, Cov- 
ington. Died May 19, 1913. 


Rossers, Rev. WILLIAM — native of Elten, Diocese of Miinster, 
Rhineland, Germany, (born November 30, 1837). Theological 
studies at the Seminary of Miinster, Germany. Ordained 
March 12, 1864, by Bishop Bossmann, Coadjutor of Miinster. 
Came to this country in 1873. Affiliated with the Diocese of 
Covington by Bishop Toebbe, March 21, 1873. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: Mother of God Parish, Covington; St. 
Augustine Parish, Central Covington. Pastorate: St. John 
Parish, Lewisburg (Covington), 1879-1903, resigning because 
of declining health in October, 1903. Died January 18, 1909. 


RoEtt, Rev. ALoysius J. — native of Brookville, Ind., (born 
April 8, 1877). Studied at St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind.; Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Cincinnati. Ordained by Bishop Maes, June 29, 
1900, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: St. Aloysius Parish, Covington; Corpus 
Christi Parish, Newport. Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Mt. 
Sterling; St. Thomas Parish, Ft. Thomas, and Chaplain of 
Good Shepherd Convent; Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue. Died 
July 5, 1932. 

Rocers, Rev. Tuomas W. — native of Saranac Lake, N. Y.; 
accepted as a student of the Diocese of Covington, February 
14, 1951, to be released upon Ordination to the Catholic 
Medical Mission Board for work in the Community of the 
Sons of Mary, Health of the Sick. Studied at Our Lady of the 
Angels Seminary, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; St. Francis Seminary, 
Loretto, Pa. Ordained by Bishop Mulloy, January 26, 1952, 
at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Stationed at St. Mary 
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Cathedral Parish, Covington, February-March, 1952; St. Boni- 
face Parish, Ludlow, March-June, 1952. On June 4, 1952, re- 
leased to Rev. Edward F. Garasche, S.J., Director of the Sons 
of Mary, Health of the Sick, for the Novitiate at the new 
Motherhouse established at Framington, Mass. 


Ronrer, Rev. Epwarp B. — native of Cincinnati, Ohio, (born 
October 5, 1883). Studied at St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Mein- 
rad, Ind.; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ordained 
by Archbishop Henry Moeller of Cincinnati, June 20, 1907, at 
St. Peter Cathedral, Cincinnati. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: St. Aloysius Parish, Covington; St. Mary Cathedral 
Parish, Covington. Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Mt. Sterling; 
St. Rose of Lima Parish, Mayslick; St. John Parish, George- 
town; St. Patrick Parish, Maysville. Observed Silver Jubilee 
of Ordination, June 20, 1932, at St. Patrick Church, Maysville. 
Died January 29, 1941. 


Rotres, Rev. Cuarves F. — born in 1872. Ordained by Bishop 
Maes, July 7, 1905, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First 
Solemn Mass at St. Aloysius Church, Covington. Assignments: 
Assistant-Pastorate: Diocesan Missionary Band, Mission House, 
Richmond. Pastorates: St. Luke Parish, Nicholasville; St. 
Philip Parish, Melbourne; St. Luke Parish, Nicholasville; 
leave of absence from the Diocese, 1915-1920; St. Walburg 
Convent, Villa Madonna, Kenton County, Chaplain, 1920- 
1938. Observed Silver Jubilee of Ordination, July 16, 1930, 
at St. Walburg Convent. Died April 17, 1938; buried in St. 
Mary Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 


Rotter, Rev. Conrap — native of Schiessen, Bavaria, Diocese 
of Augsburg, (born November 24, 1835). Came to this country 
September 6, 1856. Ordained March 9, 1861. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorate: Mother of God Parish, Covington, 1862- 
1863. Pastorate: St. Stephen Parish, Newport, 1864-1868. 
Served as Chaplain of St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington, 1868. 


Ryan, Rev. Wi11i1AM B. — native of Newport, Ky. Studied at St. 
Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cin- 
cinnati; St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Ordained by 
Bishop Maes, January 24, 1886, at St. Patrick Church, Cov- 
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ington. First Solemn Mass at St. Patrick Parish, Covington, 
January 31, 1886. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: St. 
Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington. Pastorates: St. Anthony 
Parish, Bellevue; St. Mark Parish, Richmond; St. Joseph 
Parish, Winchester; St. Ann Parish, West Covington; St. Eliza- 
beth Hospital, Covington, Chaplain. Died August 19, 1926; 
buried in St. Mary Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 


SauvE, Rev. AucustTINE A. — native of Canada. Ordained June 
29, 1911. Admitted into the Diocese of Covington, by Bishop 
Howard, August 25, 1927. Assignments — Chaplain, Cardome 
Visitation Convent, Georgetown; Chaplain, Mt. St. Martin 
Home, Newport; Diocesan Missionary, St. George Mission 
Center, Jenkins. Father Sauve left the Diocese on August 8, 
1930, having been a guest for three years. Died May 6, 1939, 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 


ScHAEFER, Rev. Jos—EpH — native of Montabaur, Diocese of 
Limburg, Germany, (born in 1866) ; came to this country in 
1884. Ordained June 29, 1891, at Covington, Ky. Assignments 
—Assistant-Pastorate: Corpus Christi Parish, Newport. Pastor- 
ates: Holy Guardian Angels Parish, Sanfordtown; St. John 
Parish, Covington. Died February 6, 1909. 


Scumm, Rev. STEPHAN — native of Untersch-Neidheim, Diocese 
of Rottenburg, Germany, (born January 16, 1845); came to 
this country, July 5, 1867, having completed his college studies. 
Studied at St. Vincent Seminary, Beatty, Pa. Ordained by 
Bishop Toebbe, September 25, 1870, at Covington, Ky. Assign- 
ments — Assistant-Pastorate: St. Stephen Parish, Newport. 
Pastorates: St. John Parish, Carrollton; St. Francis Parish, Day- 
ton; St. Stephen Parish, Newport. Observed Silver Jubilee of 
Ordination, September 25, 1895, at St. Francis Church, Day- 
ton. Died April 30, 1916. Buried in St. Stephen Cemetery, 
Ft. Thomas. 


ScHULTE, Rev. Eseruarp — native of Hoénel, Prussia, (born 
November 12, 1833). Came to this country in 1861. Ordained 
June 20, 1863. Assignments — Pastorates: St. Joseph Parish, 


Four Mile (Camp Springs); St. Stephen Parish, Newport. 
Died January 29, 1878. 
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ScHwWaLEN, Rev. Bernarp W. — native of Holze, Diocese of 
Osnabriick, Germany, (born June 17, 1859); came to this 
country in May, 1882, at the time being in the “upper-first” 
at the Meppen Gymnasium. Studied at St. Francis Seminary, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Ordain- 
ed June 26, 1887, at Covington. First Solemn Mass at Mother 
of God Parish, Covington, July 3, 1887. Assignment — Assist- 
ant-Pastorate: St. Aloysius Parish, Covington, 1887-1892. Died 
December 25, 1892. 


SENNINGER, Rev. BERNARD A. — native of Touluca, Ill.; adopted 
as a student of the Diocese, February 3, 1940. Ordained by 
Bishop Urban J. Vehr of Denver, June 7, 1941, at Immaculate 
Conception Cathedral, Denver. Assignments — Assistant- 
Pastorates: St. Michael Mission Genter, Paintsville; St. John 
Parish, Covington; Chaplain, United States Army, World War 
II. In 1946, released to work in the Archdiocese of Santa 
Fé, N. Mex.; excardinated from the Diocese of Covington, 
February 23, 1951. 


SHEVE, Rev. CLEMENT — studied with the Sulpician Fathers in 
Paris, France. Assignments in the Diocese — Assistant-Pastor- 
ates: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington, also attending the 
missions of Ashland, Augusta, and Falmouth; Secretary to 
Bishop Carrell; St. Joseph Parish, Four Mile (Camp Springs), 
pro tem.; Mother of God Parish, Covington. 


Smirrs, Rev. Joun W. — ordained in 1897, for the Diocese of 
Duluth, Minn. Admitted into the Diocese of Covington by 
Bishop Maes, September 21, 1906. Assignment — Assistant- 
Pastorate: St. Aloysius Parish, Covington, 1906-1907. On 
April 3, 1907, Father Smiers left the Diocese of Covington for 
Duluth. 


Smiueius, Rev. WALTER A. — native of Greszkabudis, Lithuania, 
(born October 19, 1891). Studied at Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, June 27, 1926, 
at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Father Smilgius served 
missions in the Diocese where there was need of a priest who 
spoke the Lithuanian language. When his health failed, he 
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made his home with his mother in Chicago. Died June 10, 
1940. 


Smiru, Rev. James W. — native of County Wexford, Ireland; 
came to this country with his parents at the age of twelve, his 
family settling at Maysville, Ky. Studied at Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Emmitsburg, Md. Ordained by Bishop Carrell, 
July 22, 1866, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assignments 
—Assistant-Pastorate: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington. 
Pastorate: St. Patrick Parish, Covington, 1872-1908. Died 
February 26, 1908; buried in St. Patrick Church, Covington, 
the Pieta tiling marking his tomb. 


Spain, Rev. Mites P. — native of Headquarters, Nicholas 
County, Ky. Served in World War I, prior to studying for the 
Priesthood. Adopted as.a student of the Diocese in 1930, 
studying at St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. Ordained 
by Bishop Howard, May 30, 1935, at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington. Assignments — Chaplain, St. Elizabeth Hospital, 
Covington; Diocesan Missionary, St. George Mission Center, 
Jenkins, 1935-1939. Died March 16, 1939; funeral from St. 
Paul Church, Lexington, March 18, 1939; buried at Lexington. 


SPITZELBERGER, Rev. LAWRENCE — native of Frontenhausen, 
Diocese of Regensberg, Bavaria. Ordained in 1858, by Bishop 
Frederick Baraga of Marquette. First Solemn Mass, May 2, 
1858, at St. Joseph Church, Covington. Assignment — Pastor- 
ate: St. Joseph Parish, Four Mile (Camp Springs), 1858- 
1863. 


STENGER, Rev. Leo J. — studied at Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Brossart, May 10, 1916, 
at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. First Solemn Mass at 
Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue, May 14, 1916. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorate: St. Aloysius Parish, Covington, 1916-1918. 
That was Father Stenger’s only appointment, which extended 
from May 19, 1916, until his untimely death, November 10, 
1918. 


STEPHAN, Rev. ANDREW — ordained by Bishop John B. Pur- 
cell of Cincinnati, March 19, 1850, at St. Peter Cathedral, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Assignments — Pastorates: St. Joseph Parish, 
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Four Mile Creek, 1856-1857; St. Joseph Parish, Covington, 
1857-1858. On March 11, 1858, Father Stephan left St. Joseph 
Parish and the Diocese of Covington, going to the Diocese of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


STEPHANY, Rev. JoHN — native of Pforz, Bavaria, (born De- 
cember 22, 1839) ; his family came to America in 1844. Stud- 
ied at St. Stanislas’ College, White Sulphur, Ky.; St. Xavier 
College, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Baltimore, 
Md. Ordained by Bishop Carrell, June 30, 1864. Assignments 
—Pastorates: SS. Peter and Paul Parish, Twelve Mile; St. John 
Parish, Carrollton; St. John Parish, Lewisburg (Covington) ; 
St. Aloysius Parish, Covington. Died June 21, 1886. 

Stroser, Rev. Henry B. — native of Cincinnati, (born August 
25, 1901) ; adopted as a student of the Diocese, September 23, 
1926. Studied at Little Rock, Ark.; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
Norwood, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Howard, May 30, 1931, 
at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Assistant-Pastorates: tem- 
porary appointments in 1931 — St. John Parish, Covington; 
St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington, Chaplain; Mt. St. Martin 
Home, Newport, Chaplain; St. Agnes Chapel, Park Hills; St. 
Joseph Heights, Kenton County, Chaplain; — 1932-1933, 
Secretary to Bishop Howard; St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Cov- 
ington. Pastorate: St. William Parish, Williamstown, 1939- 
1941. Chaplain, United States Army, World War II, Pacific 
arena, 1941-1944. Father Stober became a Chaplain in Sep- 
tember, 1941. He was captured by the Japanese in Bataan, 
Philippine Islands, in December of the same year and was held 
a prisoner by the Japanese until his death. He was killed on a 
Japanese prison ship in the Pacific while being transported 
inland, on January 6, 1945; buried by Chaplain Richard 
Carberry at Tacoma, Formosa. The “Bronze Star’ was pre- 
sented posthumously to Captain Stober. Special services were 
held at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington, July 27, 1945. 

SuLLIVAN, Rev. JAMEs J. — native of Everett, Mass., (born June 
18, 1910) ; adopted as a student of the Diocese, June 8, 1936. 
Studied at Boston College; St. Charles Borromeo College, 
Columbus, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Emmitsburg, Md. 
Ordained by Bishop John M. McNamara of Washington, June 
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6, 1937, at Emmitsburg, Md. Assignments — Assistant-Pastor- 
ates: St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; Kentucky Moun- 
tain Apostolate; St. George Mission Center, Jenkins; St. Peter 
Parish, Lexington; St. Mark Parish, Richmond. Died October 
30, 1946, at St. Mary Hospital, Tucson, Ariz.; funeral 
services at Immaculate Conception Church, Everett, Mass., 
November 5, 1946; buried at Everett, Mass. 


TaarFE, Rev. James J. — native of Promard, Ireland. Studied 
at Immaculate Conception Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ordain- 
ed by Bishop Toebbe, February 6, 1881, at St. Mary, Star of 
the Sea Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the Diocese of Covington. 
Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mary Cathedral Par- 
ish, Covington; Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport. 
Pastorates: St. John Parish, Georgetown; St. Augustine Parish, 
Augusta; St. Charles Parish, Flemingsburg; St. John Parish, 
Dividing Ridge; St. William Parish, Williamstown, 1912-1923, 
resigning the pastorate because of ill health, June 15, 1923, 
continuing to reside at Williamstown. Observed Golden Jubilee 
of Ordination, February 6, 1931. Died November 17, 1931, at 
St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington; buried in St. John Ceme- 
tery, Dividing Ridge, Ky. 

TAPpPERT, RT. Rev. Msor. Henry M. — native of Diiren, Rhine- 
land, Germany, (born April 9, 1855); came to this country, 
June 1, 1875. Studied at Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Toebbe, May 22, 1879, at Mother 
of God Church, Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastor- 
ates: Mother of God Parish, Covington; St. Mary Parish, Alex- 
andria; St. John Parish, Lewisburg (Covington) ; Mother of 
God Parish, Covington. Pastorate: Mother of God Parish, 
Covington, 1907-1929. Elevated to Monsignor, Domestic Pre- 
late, by Pope Benedict XV, in 1917, in recognition of 
outstanding service in Church music. Observed Golden Jubilee 
of Ordination, May 19, 1929, at Mother of God Parish, Cov- 
ington. Died November 17, 1929; buried in Mother of God 
Church, Covington. 

TapperT, Rev. Wituiam H. — native of Diiren, Rhineland, 
Germany, (born January 18, 1848) ; came to this country, June 
2, 1870, shortly before the Franco-Prussian War, being at the 
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time a student for the Priesthood. Studied at Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Toebbe, Sep- 
tember 1, 1872, at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington. Pastorates: 
St. Joseph Parish, Cold Spring; St. Mary Parish, Alexandria; 
St. John Parish, Lewisburg (Covington); Mother of God 
Parish, Covington, 1879-1907. Died March 18, 1907; buried 
in Mother of God Church, Covington, at the site of the shrine 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. 

TEUTENBERG, Rev. BERNARD P. — native of Westphalia, Prussia, 
Diocese of Paderborn. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: 
St. Augustine Parish, Augusta, pro tem.; Mother of God 
Parish, Covington. Pastorates: Mother of God Parish, Cov- 
ington, resigning in December, 1879; Sacred Heart Parish, 
Bellevue; Corpus Christi Parish, Newport, resigning in June, 
1882. Left the Diocese, going to Brainert, Minn., January, 
1883. Died while in the Diocese of St. Cloud, Minn. 


TuiEn, Rev. Hersert — native of Bokel, Pfarre Aschendorf, 
Diocese of Osnabriick, Germany, (born May 3, 1844); came 
to this country, August 14, 1866. Studied at Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ordained by Archbishop John B. 
Purcell of Cincinnati, May 4, 1867, at Cincinnati, for the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati. Affiliated with the Diocese of Cov- 
ington by Bishop Toebbe, in September, 1872. Assignments — 
Assistant- Pastorate: Corpus Christi Parish, Newport. Pastor- 
ates: Corpus Christi Parish, Newport; St. Mary Parish, Alex- 
andria. 


Tuoma, Rev. CorNnELIus — native of Wirtemberg, Germany, 
(born September 14, 1831). Came to this country in Decem- 
ber, 1852. Ordained June 26, 1857. Assignment — Assistant- 
Pastorate: St. Stephen Parish, Newport, 1868. 

Vaterius, Rev. FERDINAND — native of St. Michael, Minn., 
(born February 22, 1872). Ordained by Archbishop Sebastianni 
Martinelli, Apostolic Delegate, July 1, 1900, at Pontifical Col- 
lege Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio. Incardinated in the Dio- 
cese of Covington by Bishop Howard, November 26, 1927. 
Served as a professor at Josephinum until 1932. Assignments in 
the Diocese — Assistant-Pastorates: St. John Parish, Coving- 
ton; Holy Cross Parish, Latonia, Adm.; St. Elizabeth Hospital, 
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Covington, Chaplain, 1932-1946. Died January 8, 1946, at St. 
Elizabeth Hospital, Covington; funeral from St. Mary Cathe- 
dral, Covington, January 11, 1946. Buried in St. Mary Ceme- 
tery, Ft. Mitchell. 


Van BECELAERE, Rev. E. L. — native of Hetile, Belgium, (born 
November 24, 1872). Ordained March 24, 1895. Admitted 
into the Diocese of Covington by Bishop Maes, March 31, 
1905. Assignment — Cardome Visitation Convent, George- 
town, Chaplain. Observed Silver Jubilee of Ordination at 
Cardome, March 24, 1920. 


Van Der Vite, Rev. Joun — native of Stratum, near Eind- 
hoven, Holland, (born in 1829). Member of the Order of 
Carthusians. Previous to coming to this country, he had been 
the Chaplain of the Holy Father’s Zouaves. Affiliated with the 
Diocese of Covington in 1866. Served as a priest of the Diocese 
for eight years. In 1868-1869, he took care of Mt. Sterling, and 
the missions of Winchester, Cynthiana, Falmouth, Carlisle, and 
Paris. Died October 21, 1874. 


Van Der Vorst, Rev. RomaInE — native of Alost, Belgium, 
(born March 8, 1865). Studied at the American College, 
Louvain, Belgium. Ordained June 30, 1894, at the American 
College, Louvain, for the Diocese of Covington. Assignments 
—Assistant-Pastorates: stationed in Lexington; Immaculate 
Conception Parish, Newport. Pastorates: stationed at St. Pat- 
rick Parish, Maysville; St. Joseph Hospital, Lexington, Chap- 
lain; St. Augustine Parish, Augusta. Died April 17, 1928; 
buried at Augusta, Ky. 


VoEttM, Rev. Cuartes P. — native of Herrenberg, Diocese of 
Rottenberg, Germany, (born April 9, 1848); converted to 
the Faith in 1876 by Bishop Haneberg of Speyer; came to this 
country in July, 1876, and shortly thereafter began studies for 
the Priesthood. Studied at St. Vincent Seminary, Latrobe, Pa.; 
St. Bonaventure Seminary, Allegany, N. Y. Ordained Decem- 
ber 20, 1885, for the Diocese of Covington. Assignments — 
Assistant-Pastorates: St. John Parish, John’s Hill, pro tem.; 
St. Aloysius Parish, Covington; St. Patrick Parish, Covington. 
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VoceEL, Rev. CuarLtes — ordained a Capuchin Father; admitted 
into the Diocese of Covington by Bishop Brossart, February 
5, 1917, subject to the provisions of the III Plenary Council of 
Baltimore. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Anthony 
Parish, Bellevue; Corpus Christi Parish, Newport; St. Casimir 
Mission Center, Van Lear, Adm.; Mother of God Parish, Cov- 
ington. Father Vogel became ill and left the Diocese of Coving- 
ton in February, 1920, going to South Carolina. 


Voix, Rev. Paut J. — native of Hunfeld, Diocese of Fulda, 
Germany, (born May 16, 1841). Studied at the diocesan 
seminary of Fulda. Ordained March 19, 1865, at Most Holy 
Redeemer Cathedral, Fulda, Germany. Came to this country 
in 1869, and was admitted into the Diocese of Louisville, by 
Bishop William G. McCloskey. While engaged in missionary 
work among the German, Swiss, and Austrian immigrants 
in his own Diocese, at the request of the Bishop of Cov- 
ington he extended his missionary work among the immigrants 
in the adjoining counties of the southwestern part of the Dio- 
cese of Covington, especially in Laurel, Knox, Whitley, 
and Bell counties. Died November 2, 1919; buried at Mt. 
St. Joseph Cemetery, St. Joseph, Ky. 


VoL, REv. JoHN — native of Lahlback, Diocese of Wirzburg, 
Bavaria (born May 4, 1815) ; came to this country in 1840, 
being admitted into the Diocese of Bardstown, Ky. Studied 
at St. Thomas Seminary at Bardstown. Ordained by Bishop 
Flaget in 1845, at Bardstown, for the Diocese of Louisville. 
Assignments in the Diocese of Covington — Pastor, St. Joseph 
Parish, Four Mile, 1851-1853; Pastor, Corpus Christi Parish, 
Newport, 1853-1875. Died May 19, 1875, at Corpus Christi 
rectory. Buried in St. Joseph Cemetery at John’s Hill. 


WanzEL, Rev. WILLIAM — a priest of the Diocese of Concordia, 
Kans. Admitted into the Diocese of Covington, by Bishop 
Maes, February 18, 1909, under the provisions of the III 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. Father Wanzel left the Diocese 
of Covington, in November, 1909, returning to the Diocese of 
Concordia, Kans. 

WeEcKEL, Rev. RayMonp — born August 16, 1870. Ordained 
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June 29, 1896. Assignment — Pastorate: St. Philip Parish, 
Melbourne, 1911-1925. Died April 15, 1925. 


WEeckEs, Rev. Wittiam — studied at Cincinnati, Ohio. Or- 
dained by Bishop Toebbe, June 9, 1876, at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorate: Corpus Christi 
Parish, Newport. Pastorates: Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue; St. 
Augustine Parish, Augusta; Corpus Christi Parish, Newport. 


Werzets, Rev. HERMAN J. — native of Germany, (born March 
3, 1885); came to this country in 1908. Ordained June 29, 
1910. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: St. Aloysius Parish, 
Covington; St. Stephen Parish, Newport. Pastorate: St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Parish, South Newport, 1916-1944. Father 
Wetzels had unusual linguistic abilities; for many years he was 
professor of French at several schools in the “Greater Cincin- 
nati” area. Died August 5, 1944; buried in St. Mary Cemetery, 
St. Bernard, Ohio. 


Wuearty, Rev. Wiu1am — born March 7, 1876. Ordained 
March 27, 1904. Admitted into the Diocese of Covington by 
Bishop Maes, January 4, 1911, under the provisions of the III 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. Assignments — Assistant-Pastor- 
ate: St. Peter Parish, Lexington. Pastorate: St. John Parish, 
Georgetown. Father Whearty left the Diocese in February, 
1914, at the end of a three-year period. 


Wri, Rev. Lamsert D. — native of Schiedam, Holland, (born 
March 22, 1831). Came to this country in October, 1855, and 
entered the Jesuit Novitiate at St. Louis, Mo., January 1, 1856; 
left the Society April 11, 1857. Adopted as a student of the 
Diocese of Covington in April, 1857, completing his studies at 
St. Stanislas’ Seminary, White Sulphur, Ky. Ordained by 
Bishop Carrell, March 25, 1858, at St. Mary Cathedral, Cov- 
ington. Assignments—Assistant-Pastorates: St. Mary Cathedral 
Parish, Covington, and Secretary to Bishop Carrell; St. Pius 
Parish, White Sulphur (Pastor) ; St. Peter Parish, Lexington; 
St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington; St. John Orphanage, 
Kenton County, Chaplain. Pastorate: St. Ann Parish, West 
Covington, 1875-1886. Died December 6, 1886; buried in St. 
Mary Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 
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Yauner, Rev. Witu1am B. — studied at Baltimore, Md. Or- 
dained December 23, 1905. Admitted into the Diocese of 
Covington by Bishop Maes, December 18, 1909. Assignments— 
Assistant-Pastorates: St. Patrick Parish, Covington; St. Mark 
Parish, Richmond. Left the Diocese in November, 1913. 


Younc, Rev. Lampert — native of Holland. Studied at the 
seminary of Utrecht. Ordained by Bishop John Philibertus 
Deppen of Samos, Holland, June 18, 1859. Affiliated with the 
Diocese of Covington, in July, 1859, by Very Rev. E. H. 
Brandts, V.G., absente episcopo. Assignment — Pastorate: 
Good Shepherd Parish, Frankfort, 1867-1891. Resigned the 
pastorate of Frankfort and returned to Holland, residing at 
Mypbosch, Schyndel, Holland. 


ZERHUSEN, Rev. FRANcIS X. — native of Covington, Ky. Ad- 
mitted into the Diocese of Covington, by Bishop Howard, in 
1926. Assignments — Assistant-Pastorates: Mother of God 
Parish, Covington; Academy of Notre Dame, Covington, Chap- 
lain; St. John Orphanage, Kenton County, Chaplain. Died 
June 25, 1929; buried in St. Mary Cemetery, Ft. Mitchell. 


Becx, Rev. D. — priest of the Erie Diocese. Served in the 
Diocese of Covington at St. Mary of the Assumption Parish, 
Alexandria, 1865-1869; Holy Guardian Angels Parish, San- 
fordtown, 1869-1877. 

BELLINGER, REv. STANISLAUS — served pastorates in the Diocese 
at SS. Peter and Paul Parish, Twelve Mile; St. Joseph Parish, 
Cold Spring; St. Mary of the Assumption Parish, Alexandria, 
(1872-1873). Later departed from the Diocese, going to the 
Diocese of Milwaukee. 

Bent, Rev. JosErH J. — served Assistant-Pastorate at St. Mary 
Cathedral, Covington; Pastor of St. Paul Parish, Florence, 
1874-1877, also attending the missions of Walton and Indepen- 
dence. Stationed at St. Paul Parish, Lexington, and Director 
of St. John Academy (1879). Buried in St. Mary Cemetery, 
Ft. Mitchell. 

Bowe, Rev. Joun J. — native of Ireland. Ordained in 1868. 
Stationed at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington; served on mission 
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circuits in central Kentucky; first resident Pastor of St. John 
Parish, Georgetown. 

Brocarp, Rrv. JosrEpH — stationed at St. Patrick Parish, Mays- 
ville; and St. Peter Parish, Lexington. 

Coox, Rev. Joun — stationed at St. Peter Parish, Lexington. 
Transferred to St. Edward Parish, Cynthiana, February 2, 
1878, to succeed Father Thomas Major, remaining Pastor there 
until his death, February 8, 1879. 


Coopmans (Koopmans), Rev. CHARLES — ordained by Bishop 
Carrell, December 22, 1860. Served on mission circuits in 
central Kentucky, attending the congregations at Winchester, 
Mt. Sterling, Falmouth, Carlisle, Paris, and Cynthiana; Pastor 
of St. Pius Parish, White Sulphur, 1863. 

D’Arcy, Rev. Witu1am T. — ordained by Bishop Carrell, April 
5, 1862. Stationed at St. Mary Cathedral as Assistant (1862), 
also attending the station at Independence. Attended St. Ann 
congregation, from the Cathedral, from March, 1862, until 
February, 1864. 


DrvinE, Rev. Cyprian — stationed at Annunciation Parish, Paris, 
pro tem., 1870, also attending St. Edward Mission, Cynthiana. 
Served as Pastor of St. Luke Parish, Nicholasville in 1872. 


EccLEMEERS, Rev. ADRIAN — held pastorates at St. Peter Parish, 
Lexington, and at St. Paul Parish, Florence, attending the sta- 
tions at Williamstown and Walton; first resident Pastor of St. 
Ann Parish, West Covington, 1864-1875. Left St. Ann Parish 
on June 18, 1875, for the Diocese of Salford, England. 

ExceL, Rev. CHARLES — served pastorates at SS. Peter and Paul 
Parish, Twelve Mile; St. Augustine Parish, Augusta; St. Bene- 
dict (later Assumption) Parish, Morning View, 1873-1874. He 
departed from the Diocese, going to the Diocese of Pittsburgh. 

FINUCANE, Rev. JoHN — stationed at St. Mary Cathedral, Cov- 
ington, 1864. 

FITZMAURICE, REv. PATRICK — attended stations and missions in 
central Kentucky, including Mt. Sterling, 1859-1860. 


Force, Rev. JoHN — stationed at St. Mary Cathedral as Assist- 
ant Pastor, 1855-1856; became first resident Pastor of Immacu- 
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late Conception Parish, Newport, 1856. Held the pastorate of 
St. Paul Parish, Florence; and served the congregations at 
Paris and Lexington. 


FRIEDEN, Rev. JosEpH — first resident Pastor of St. Boniface 
Parish, Ludlow, 1872-1873. 


Gratz, Rev. J. E. — Chaplain at St. John Orphanage, Kenton 
County, likewise caring for the Catholics in the vicinity of the 
orphanage, (1883). 

Hituts, Rev. Epwarp W. — ordained December 11, 1870, at 
Cincinnati; Assistant Pastor at Immaculate Conception Parish, 
Newport. 


HokEF.increr, Rev. JosepH — served on the faculty at St. Stan- 
islas’ College, White Sulphur, 1856; held temporary pastorates 
at St. John Parish, Carrollton, and at St. Joseph Parish, Cov- 
ington, before that parish was placed under the care of the 
Benedictine Fathers. 


Horan, Rev. J. — first resident Pastor of St. James Parish, 
Ludlow, 1887-1890. 


Juncen, Rev. M. — stationed at St. Mary Cathedral, Covington, 
1859. 


Kotter, Rev. P. F. — temporary appointment at St. John Parish, 
Carrollton, 1855; Assistant Pastor at Mother of God Parish, 
Covington, 1856. 


Kraus, Rev. Paut—served as Pastor of St. Mary of the Assump- 
tion Parish, Alexandria, January-July, 1876. 

Kru tt, Rev. Joun B.—stationed at Hunnewell, Greenup County, 
also attending the Catholics in Lewis and Carter counties; 
held a temporary pastorate at St. Augustine Parish, Augusta, 
(1873). 

Lator, Rev. Francis — served on the faculty at St. Stanislas’ 
College, White Sulphur, 1858-1859. 

Moprr, Rev. JosEpH — served as Pastor of St. John Parish, 
John’s Hill, (1887). 

NevumeErrr, Rev. L.—first resident Pastor of St. Augustine Parish, 
Central Covington, June, 1870 to February, 1871; held the 
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pastorate of Holy Guardian Angels Parish, Sanfordtown, 1877- 
1878. 


Nyssen, Rev. M. T. — first resident Pastor of St. Julian Parish, 
Middlesboro, 1890-1891; departed from the Diocese in June, 
1891, for Chicago. 


O’DonocuueE, Rev. Dav M.— stationed at St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington; Immaculate Conception Parish, Newport. Pastor 
of St. James Parish, Brooksville, 1874-1876. 


Pramonpon, Rev. L. G. — French Canadian; served as Chap- 
lain of Notre Dame Academy, Covington, 1876. 


Pucu, Rev. Witi1AM — served on mission circuits of the Diocese 
in central Kentucky - Mt. Sterling, Winchester, Richmond; 
Pastor of Mt. Sterling, 1869-1870. He later returned to Europe; 
died in Rome. 


Rarss, Rev. FerpINAND — Administrator of Mother of God 
Parish, Covington, 1870-1872; stationed at St. Stephen Parish, 
Newport, 1872. 


Rrer, Rev. D. — Assistant Pastor at Mother of God Parish, Cov- 
ington, 1854-1859. 


ScHAFFROTH, Rev. CuarLes — first Pastor of St. John Parish, 
Carrollton, 1855; Pastor of St. Stephen Parish, Newport, 1855- 
1857; Pastor of St. Francis Parish, Jamestown (Dayton), 1857- 
1860. Departed for Pittsburgh in 1860. 


ScuirFr, Rev. JouHn — stationed at St. Stephen Parish, Newport, 
(1868) ; Mother of God Parish, Covington, (1872); held the 
pastorate of St. John Parish, Carrollton, 1870-1872. 

ScHIPPERT, Rev. A. — first resident Pastor of St. Stephen Parish, 
Newport, January-September, 1855. 

SCHRANDENBACH, Rev. CHaRLes — held the pastorate of St. 
Stephen Parish, Newport, 1857-1858. 

ScHucuarotT, Rev. Joun M. — held the pastorates of SS. Peter 
and Paul Parish, Twelve Mile, and of St. Mary of the Assump- 
tion, Alexandria, 1869-1870. 

ScHULTE, Rev. THEODORE — held the pastorate of St. Mary of 
the Assumption Parish, Alexandria, 1870-1872. 
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ScHWEIGER, Rev. ANDREW — held the pastorates at St. John 
Parish, Carrollton, and St. Joseph Parish, Four Mile; was ap- 
pointed the first Pastor of St. Joseph Parish, Covington. Died 
shortly afterwards. 

Swacers, Rev. D. — stationed at St. Mary Cathedral Parish, 
Covington, 1879. 

Toe, Rev. F. X. — stationed at Corpus Christi Parish, New- 
port, 1878. 

UnpreIner, Rev. G. — priest of the Pontifical College Josephi- 
num, Worthington, Ohio; affiliated with the Diocese of Cov- 
ington in 1925. 

Van Meer, Rev. HuBErT — stationed at Corpus Christi Parish, 
Newport, (1912); and St. Patrick Parish, Covington. 

Watson, Rev. Grorcr — from 1866 to 1869, attended a number 
of stations in Kenton and Boone counties. 

WEHRRLE, Rev. F. — held the pastorate of St. Joseph Parish, Cold 
Spring, 1873-1876. 

WEISENBERGER, Rev. I. — came to the Diocese of Covington 
from the Diocese of Vincennes. Held the pastorate of St. John 
Parish, Carrollton, 1860-1863. 

WHELAN, Rev. Davip — served as Chancellor of the Diocese for 
a time during the episcopate of Bishop Carrell; attended a 
number of missions in the Diocese, including Florence, 1870- 
1874. 


Wisse, Rev. Caspar — served as Chaplain of St. Joseph Or- 
phanage and Pastor of the congregation in the vicinity of the 
orphanage (1870); Chaplain at St. Elizabeth Hospital, Cov- 
ington, (1879). Died in 1881. 

Winanps, Rev. D. — held the pastorate of St. John Parish, 
Carrollton, 1857-1860. In June, 1862, after returning from a 
trip in Europe, he became Pastor of a parish at Ironton, Ohio. 

Wricut, Rev. J. H. — an Englishman and convert; stationed 
temporarily at Annunciation Parish, Paris, in 1870, also attend- 
ing St. Edward Mission, Cynthiana. 


Zaza, Rev. J. — served on the faculty of St. Stanislas’ College, 
Scott County, 1856. 
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BENEDICTINE FATHERS 
St. Bernard Abbey 
St. Bernard, Alabama 


Becker, O.S.B., Rev. PLacious — native of Stuckenbrock, West- 
phalia, born February 26, 1873. Ordained May 24, 1900, by 
Bishop E. P. Allen of Mobile. Stationed at Sacred Heart 
Parish, Corbin, 1922. Died at Humboldt, Tenn., May 12, 
1948; buried in the Monastery cemetery, St. Bernard, Ala. 

Cronin, O.S.B., Rev. Kevin — native of Melrose, Iowa. Or- 
dained June 9, 1940. Present pastor of St. Julian Parish, 
Middlesboro, since June 12, 1949. 

Dreaper, O.S.B., Rev. Hmary — native of Mobile, Ala. Or- 
dained June 14, 1947, by Bishop Thomas J. Toolen of Mobile. 
Pastor of St. Gregory Parish, Barbourville, since August 11, 
1952. 

Fancman, O.S.B., Rev. SYLVESTER — native of Dinklage, West- 
phalia. Ordained May 31, 1910, by Bishop E. P. Allen of 
Mobile. Pastor of Sacred Heart Parish, Corbin, January, 1942 
until July, 1952. 

Gets, O.S.B., Rev. WitLt1AM — native of Cincinnati, Ohio, born 
December 17, 1882. Ordained in Rome, March 2, 1912, by 
His Eminence, Cardinal Respighi. Stationed at St. Julian 
Parish, Middlesboro, 1922-1934. Died October 29, 1947; 
buried in the Monastery cemetery, St. Bernard, Ala. 

HAscELE, O.S.B., Rev. VincENT — native of Johnstown, Pa.; 
born January 16, 1874. Ordained May 9, 1902. Stationed at 
Middlesboro, 1933. Died November 2, 1935; buried in the 
Monastery cemetery, St. Bernard, Ala. 


Harris, O.S.B., Rev. DANrEL — native of Tuscaloosa, Ala. Or- 
dained June 14, 1947, by Bishop Thomas J. Toolen of Mobile. 
Stationed at Sacred Heart Parish, Corbin. 

Harrison, O.S.B., Rev. TimorHy — native of Birmingham, Ala. 
Ordained May 27, 1948, by Bishop Thomas J. Toolen of Mo- 
bile. Assistant pastor, Sacred Heart Parish, Corbin, 1949-1950; 
pastor, St. Gregory Parish, Barbourville, 1950-1952. 
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Kuve, O.S.B., Rev. ALPHONSE — native of Homburg, Rheno- 
Bavaria. Ordained May 22, 1903, by Bishop E. P. Allen of 
Mobile. Stationed at St. Julian Parish, Middlesboro, 1903. 


Mayer, O.S.B., Rev. LEo — native of Pfaffenberg, Bavaria; born 
September 10, 1873. Ordained February 26, 1897, at Land- 
shut, Bavaria. Pastor of St. Boniface Parish, Jellico, 1899. Died 
February 7, 1946, at Birmingham, Ala.; buried in the Monas- 
tery cemetery, St. Bernard, Ala. 

MeErErt, O.S.B., Rev. Fetis — native of Tierschenreuth, Bav- 
aria; born July 20, 1894. Ordained September 8, 1921, by 
Bishop E. P. Allen of Mobile. Stationed at St. Julian Parish, 
Middlesboro, 1934. Died January 23, 1939, on parish duty. 
Buried in the Monastery cemetery, St. Bernard, Ala. 


MeEncEs, O.S.B., Rr. Rev. AssoT BENEDICT — native of Ober- 
mohr, Rheno-Bavaria; born July 31, 1840. Ordained Decem- 
ber 21, 1872. Served in Covington, 1887-1888. Became first 
Abbot of St. Bernard Abbey; confirmed as Abbot September 
15, 1891. Died July 11, 1904; buried in the Monastery ceme- 
tery, St. Bernard, Ala. 


Meyer, O.S.B., Rev. Paut — native of Hannover, Borussia; 
born April 14, 1868. Ordained in Philadelphia, May 9, 1902. 
Stationed at St. Boniface Parish, Jellico. Died August 22, 1916, 
at Chicago; buried in the Monastery cemetery, St. Bernard, 
Ala. 


O’NEt1, O.S.B., Rev. GinpertT — native of Wedonia, Kentucky. 
Ordained May 3, 1923, by Bishop E. P. Allen of Mobile. 
Pastor, Sacred Heart Parish, Corbin, since August 11, 1952. 


Pam, O.S.B., Rev. AUGUSTINE — native of Oberhausen, Rheno- 
Bavaria. Ordained at Cullman, Alabama, May 22, 1903, by 
Bishop E. P. Allen of Mobile. Pastor of St. Julian Parish, 
Middlesboro, 1907-1922. 

Recer, O.S.B., Rr. Rev. Assor AMBROSE — native of Saulorn, 
Bavaria; born July 1, 1872; came to this country in 1893. 
Ordained February 26, 1897. Stationed at Sacred Heart 
Parish, Corbin, 1902. Elected third Abbot of St. Bernard 
Abbey; confirmed July 22, 1933. Died as a result of injuries 
sustained in an automobile accident at Scottsboro, Ala., No- 
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vember 26, 1938; buried in the Monastery cemetery, St. Ber- 
nard, Ala. 

Reiner, O.S.B., Rev. CHARLES — native of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ordained May 14, 1942, by Bishop Thomas J. Toolen of 
Mobile. Assistant pastor of Sacred Heart Parish, Corbin, since 
August 11, 1952. 

Russwurm, O.S.B., Rev. Norserr — native of Untergleim, 
Bavaria. Ordained September 8, 1921, by Bishop E. P. Allen 
of Mobile. Stationed at Sacred Heart Parish, Corbin. 

SaLEM, O.S.B., Rev. Gzorcr — native of Valdosta, Ga. Ordain- 
ed June 9, 1940, by Bishop Thomas J. Toolen of Mobile. 
Assistant pastor of Sacred Heart Parish, Corbin, 1949-1952. 

ScuarEFer, O.S.B., Rev. MartTIN — native of Osterwald, Borus- 
sia; born November 11, 1878. Ordained June 23, 1912, by 
Bishop E. P. Allen of Mobile. Assistant pastor of Sacred Heart 
Parish, Corbin. Died August 12, 1949; buried in the Monastery 
cemetery, St. Bernard, Ala. 

ScHvE.LcKeErs, O.S.B., Rev. Gites — offered First Mass at St. 
Joseph Church, Covington, July 3, 1898. Pastor of Sacred 
Heart Parish, Corbin, 1899; St. Julian Parish, Middlesboro, 
1899-1903. Died February, 1946. 

ScHwa.utE, O.S.B., Rev. Marion — native of Arnheim, Ohio. 
Ordained September 22, 1932, by Bishop Thomas J. Toolen of 
Mobile. Assistant pastor, Sacred Heart Parish, Corbin, June- 
July, 1951. Opened a station at Williamsburg, offering Mass, 
November 4, 1951, in the home of the William Walden family. 

Spitzer, O.S.B., Rev. ANSELM — Assistant pastor, Sacred Heart 
Parish, Corbin, 1918; Chaplain, St. Elizabeth Hospital, Cov- 
ington, October, 1947-November, 1948. 

Stanct, O.S.B., Rev. Jos—EpH — Pastor, St. Julian Parish, Mid- 
dlesboro, February, 1939-June, 1949. 

Sturm, O.S.B., Rev. Grecory — native of Triftelting, Bavaria. 
Ordained May 23, 1903, by Bishop E. P. Allen of Mobile. 
Pastor, Sacred Heart Parish, Corbin. 

SuppuTH, O.S.B., Rev. AMBRosE — native of Gorgas, Ala. Or- 
dained May 10, 1945, by Bishop Thomas J. Toolen of Mobile. 
Stationed at Sacred Heart Parish, Corbin. 
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Taytor, O.S.B., Rev. HucH — native of Nashville, Tenn. Or- 
dained May 16, 1934, by Bishop Thomas J. Toolen of Mobile. 
Assistant pastor: Sacred Heart Parish, Corbin; St. Mary Ca- 
thedral, Covington; St. Augustine Parish, Covington; St. Mary 
Parish, Alexandria. 

ZANKL, O.S.B., Rev. CLEMENT — native of Landshut, Bavaria. 
Ordained December 21, 1905, by Bishop E. P. Allen of Mobile. 
Stationed at St. Boniface Parish, Jellico. 

Other Benedictine Fathers who served on the missions in the 
southern part of the Diocese were Rev. Severin Laufenberg, O.S. 
B.; Rev. Benedict Oberdoerfer, O.S.B.; and Rev. Jacob Lauth, 
O.S.B. These priests served at St. Boniface Parish, Jellico, Ken- 
tucky. 


REDEMPTORIST FATHERS 
St. Louis Province 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Boucuer, C.SS.R., Rev. Gerarp — native of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; studies at Immaculate Conception Seminary, Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis. Ordained at the seminary chapel, Oconomowoc, 
July 2, 1941, by Bishop Gerald C. Murray, C.SS.R., of Saska- 
toon, Canada. Stationed at St. John Mission House, Carlisle, 
since February 22, 1946. 


Buttimer, C.SS.R., Rev. Joun A. — native of Chicago, IIL; 
studies at Immaculate Conception Seminary, Oconomowoc, 
Wis. Ordained at the seminary chapel, Oconomowoc, July 2, 
1930, by Bishop Paul P. Rhode of Green Bay, Wis. Stationed 
at St. John Mission House, Carlisle, since June 15, 1952. 

Coscrove, C.SS.R., Rev. THomas H. — native of Kansas City, 
Mo.; studies at Immaculate Conception Seminary, Oconomo- 
woc, Wis. Ordained June 14, 1945, by Archbishop Moses E. 
Kiley of Milwaukee. Stationed at St. John Mission House, 
Carlisle, 1948. 

Cran_E, C.SS.R., Very Rev. Emmer P. — native of St. Louis, 
Mo.; studies at Immaculate Conception Seminary, Oconomo- 


woc, Wis. Ordained at the seminary chapel, Oconomowoc, 
June 24, 1929, by Archbishop José M. Gonzalez, of Durango, 
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Mexico. First Superior of St. John Mission House from 
March, 1946 to September, 1947. 

Datton, C.SS.R., Rev. Ricnarp — native of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; studies at Immaculate Conception Seminary, Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis. Ordained at the seminary chapel, Oconomowoc, 
July 2, 1926, by Archbishop Sebastian G. Messmer of Milwau- 
kee. Stationed at St. John Mission House, Carlisle, ore Feb- 
ruary, 1951 to June, 1952. 

Devin, C.SS.R., Rev. GzorcE — native of New Orleans, La.; 
studies at Immaculate Conception Seminary, Oconomowoc, 
Wis. Ordained at the seminary chapel, Oconomowoc, June 
28, 1938, by Archbishop Samuel A. Stritch of Milwaukee. 
Stationed at St. John Mission House, Carlisle, since August 
241952; 

Duwart, C.SS.R., Rev. CLARENCE — native of New Orleans, 
La.; studies at Immaculate Conception Seminary, Oconomo- 
woc, Wis. Ordained at the seminary chapel, Oconomowoc, 
June 29, 1937, by Archbishop Samuel A. Stritch of Milwaukee. 
Stationed at St. John Mission House, Carlisle, March, 1946 to 
December, 1948. 


Lorenz, C.SS.R., Rev. Martin J. — native of Chicago, IIL; 
studies at Immaculate Conception Seminary, Oconomowoc, 
Wis. Ordained at the seminary chapel, Oconomowoc, July 2, 
1923, by Archbishop Sebastian G. Messmer of Milwaukee. 
Stationed at St. John Mission House, Carlisle, 1946-1951. 


Miter, C.SS.R., Very Rev. RayMonp — native of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; studies at Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. Ordained at the seminary chapel, Ocono- 
mowoc, June 12, 1927, by Archbishop Sebastian G. Messmer 
of Milwaukee. Third Superior of St. John Mission House, 
November 13, 1950. 

Srrass, C.SS.R., Very Rev. Grorce — native of Chicago, IIL; 
studies at Immaculate Conception Seminary, Oconomowoc, 
Wis. Ordained at the seminary chapel, Oconomowoc, June 
29, 1932, by Archbishop Samuel A. Stritch of Milwaukee. 
Second Superior of St. John Mission House, Carlisle, from 
September 1, 1947 to November 13, 1950. 
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WirtE, C.SS.R., Rev. EucENE— native of St. Louis, Mo.; studies 
at Immaculate Conception Seminary, Oconomowoc, Wis. Or- 
dained at the seminary chapel, Oconomowoc, June 19, 1934, 
by Bishop Augustine F. Shinner, Titular Bishop of Sala. Sta- 
tioned at St. John Mission House, Carlisle, 1949-1950. 


PRECIOUS BLOOD FATHERS 
American Province 
Dayton, Ohio 

Burns, C.PP.S., Rev. ALvin — native of Bascom, Ohio. Studied 
at St. Joseph College, Collegeville, Ind.; St. Charles Seminary, 
Carthagena, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop George J. Rehring of 
Cincinnati, April 8, 1942, at St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, 
Ohio. Assistant pastor, Mother of Good Counsel Mission, 
Hazard, 1948-1951. 

Doucuerty, C.PP.S., Rev. Witt1am — native of Blue Island, 
Ill. Studied at St. Joseph College, Collegeville, Ind.; St. 
Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop 
George J. Rehring of Cincinnati, February 2, 1946, at St. 
Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. Assistant pastor, Corpus 
Christi Parish, Newport, 1946. 

K.iEMAN, C.PP.S., Rev. SYLVESTER — native of Glandorf, Ohio. 
Studied at St. Joseph College, Collegeville, Ind.; St. Charles 
Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop George J. 
Rehring of Cincinnati, May 7, 1939, at St. Charles Seminary, 
Carthagena, Ohio. Assistant pastor, St. Mary Cathedral Parish, 
Covington, September 27, 1946-July 18, 1947. 

Krarr, C.PP.S., Rev. ANTHONyY—native of St. Joseph, Mo. 
Studied at St. Joseph College, Collegeville, Ind.; St. Charles 
Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop Joseph H. 
Albers of Cincinnati, December 6, 1936, at St. Charles Sem- 
inary, Carthagena, Ohio. Pastor, Mother of Good Counsel 
Mission, Hazard, since February 17, 1947. 

McCartuy, C.PP.S., Rev. E>warp — native of Boston, Mass. 
Studied at St. Joseph College, Collegeville, Ind.; St. Charles 
Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop George J. 
Rehring of Cincinnati, September 8, 1940, at St. Charles 
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Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. Assistant pastor, Corpus Christi 
Parish, Newport, 1946. 

Micon, C.PP.S., Rev. ANrHony — native of Dover, Ohio. 
Studied at St. Joseph College, Collegeville, Ind.; St. Charles 
Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. Ordained by Bishop George J. 
Rehring of Cincinnati, April 21, 1940, at St. Charles Seminary, 
Carthagena, Ohio. Assistant pastor, Mother of Good Counsel 
Mission, Hazard, July 18, 1947-September 7, 1948. 

Rermonpo, C.PP.S., Rev. Ricuarp — native of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Studied at St. Joseph College, Collegeville, Ind.; St. Charles 
Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. Ordained by Archbishop Karl 
J. Alter of Cincinnati, May 24, 1951, at St. Charles Seminary, 
Carthagena, Ohio. Assistant pastor, Mother of Good Counsel 
Mission, Hazard, since June 19, 1951. 


TRINITARIAN FATHERS 
Holy Trinity Missionary Cenacle 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


CunnincuaM, M.S.SS.T., Rev. BontracE — native of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Studied at St. Joseph Preparatory Seminary, Holy 
Trinity, Ala.; Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. Ordained May 29, 1943, at the Trinity College chapel, 
Catholic University of America. Came to the Diocese of 
Covington, August 2, 1948; assigned to Harlan, Ky.; organized 
Holy Trinity Parish, Harlan, May 6, 1949. 

Gittson, M.S.SS.T., Rev. CLerus — native of Belleville, N. J. 
Studied at St. Joseph Preparatory Seminary, Holy Trinity, 
Ala.; Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Or- 
dained June 8, 1948. Assigned to the Diocese of Covington, 
in 1948. Originally appointed as assistant pastor of Harlan, 
Ky., July 31, 1948, he assumed the duties of chaplain at Mary- 
mount Hospital, London, July 31, 1948. Appointed pastor 
of St. Andrew Parish, London, May 8, 1949. 

O’ConnELL, M.S.SS.T., Rev. Perce — ordained May 22, 1945. 
Assistant pastor at London, Ky., August 10, 1951. Opened a 
mission at Manchester, Ky., April, 1952; placed in charge of 
the Mission, June 21, 1952, with residence at Manchester. 
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THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
Province of the Sacred Heart 


Loretto, Pennsylvania 


Courtney, T.O.R., Rev. WALTER — assistant pastor, St. George 
Church, and chaplain of Sharon Heights Hospital, Jenkins, 
November, 1948-February, 1949. 


Frank, T.O.R., Rev. WiLt1aM — stationed at St. George Mission 
Center, January, 15-September 20, 1951. 


Grayoar, T.O.R., Rev. Pau — assigned to Jenkins mission field 
in February, 1949; became pastor of St. George Mission Center, 
in 1949, when Father William Schreder assumed the pastorate 
of Pikeville; chaplain, Sharon Heights Hospital, April 14, 
1951-February 5, 1952. 


ScHREDER, T.O.R., Rev. Witt1amM—first member of the Third 
Order Regular of St. Francis stationed in the Jenkins mission 
area in 1948. Organized St. Francis Parish at Pikeville, taking 
up residence in Pikeville, as pastor, in April, 1949. 

Yanicxo, T.O.R., Rev. Martin — pastor of St. George Mission 
Center, Jenkins and missions, since February 3, 1952. 


Dr Maria, S.J., Rev. Francis — native of Italy, born May 13, 
1808. Pastorates in the Diocese: St. Peter Parish, Lexington, 
1853-1854; St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Covington, 1854-1855. 
Died July 23, 1871, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fron, S.J., Rev. J. M. — from Loyola University, Montreal, 
Canada. Chaplain, Marymount Hospital, London, June 15- 
August 2, 1948. 


PatscHowskI, S.J., Rev. Jos—EpH — pastor of Corpus Christi 
Parish, Newport, 1848-1851. Died in October, 1859, at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Farre.t, C.P., Rev. MALacHy — native of Cincinnati; ordained 
December 22, 1923; held temporary assignments in the Diocese 
of Covington. 


Krurp, C. P., Rev. ALpHonsus — from Mt. Adams Monastery, 
Cincinnati. Served as chaplain at St. Joseph Heights, Coving- 
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ton, 1945; at Cardome Visitation Convent, Georgetown, 1945- 
LOS ih: 


ScHNEDERS, C.P., Rev. NicuoLtas — native of Holland; or- 
dained February 27, 1927, at Louisville. Served on the Missions 
in China until 1944. Held temporary assignments in the Dio- 
cese of Covington: St. Peter Claver Parish, Lexington; St. 
George Mission Center, Jenkins; St. Mark Parish, Richmond; 
St. Joseph Parish, Winchester; St. Joseph Parish, Warsaw. In 
January, 1948, appointed first chaplain of the convent of the 
Sacred Passion, Marydale. 

RaMSTEIN, O.F.M., Conv., Very Rev. MatrHew — native of 
Louisville, Ky.; came to the Diocese in 1948, serving as chap- 
lain of St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington. On December 20, 
1949, was appointed Vice-Officialis of the Diocesan Matrimon- 
ial Curia. Departed from the Diocese in 1953. 

Graves, S.M., Rev. Joun — chaplain of the Brothers of Mary, 
Covington Catholic High School, 1945-1948. 

Hoeper, S.M., Rev. Ropert — ordained in 1951; chaplain of 
the Brothers of Mary, Covington, since August 15, 1952. 

PLASSENTHAL, S.M., Rev. Vincent — chaplain of the Brothers 
of Mary, Covington Catholic High School, 1948. 

Rocua, S.M., Rev. Francis — chaplain of the Brothers of Mary, 
Covington Catholic High School, 1949-1952. 

Kang, O.P., Rev. DENNis C.— native of Boston, Mass.; ordained 
June 6, 1946. Came to the Diocese of Covington, September, 


1948, serving on the faculty of Villa Madonna College, 1948- 
1950. 


Wats, C.S.SP., Rev. F. X. — stationed in the Richmond mis- 
sion field from October, 1950 to July, 1951. Opened a station 
at Berea, November 12, 1950; assigned to care for Mt. Vernon 
and McKee, May 26, 1951. Returned to his Provincial House, 
July 26, 1951. Died September 17, 1951. 

Wiersa, §.S.J., Rev. Gustav — had charge of St. Peter Claver 
Parish, Lexington, while that parish was under the care of 
the Josephite Fathers. 
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Chapter Fourteen 


THE CATHOLIC PRESS IN THE DIOCESE 


THE MAINTENANCE of a Diocesan paper had not been 
possible during the episcopates of Bishop Carrell and 
Bishop Toebbe. During the formative years of the 
Diocese, such a project was impossible because of the 
heavy financial stress. And such was the case during 
the early part of the episcopate of Bishop Maes. But the 
news of the Diocese of Covington was carried in the 
excellent Catholic papers of Cincinnati, the Catholic 
Telegraph and the Wahrheitsfreund.* 


In May, 1894, Bishop Maes began the publication 
of a semi-monthly paper for the Cathedral Parish, 
under the editorship of the pastor, Reverend Ferdinand 
Brossart. The little paper became known as the New 
Cathedral Chimes. It was to be devoted chiefly to the 
interests of the new Cathedral which was under con- 
struction. Any profits realized from the publication 
were to go toward the new Cathedral fund. The first 
issue of New Cathedral Chimes appeared on May 2, 
1894, thereafter being issued on the first and third 
Wednesdays of the month.” After six months, Bishop 
Maes was so well pleased with the merit of the journal, 
that on October 31, 1894, he declared it the official 
paper of the Diocese. Accordingly, the following 
month, the paper underwent changes in format and 
was enlarged.* The New Cathedral Chimes, however, 
as a Diocesan paper, did not receive as an extensive 
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support as might have been expected. After two years, 
the number of subscribers had reached only about 
three hundred. This small circulation did not warrant 
the expenditures involved, and Bishop Maes found 
himself forced to suspend the publication. Thus with 
the last issue of April in 1896, the first Diocesan paper 
was discontinued.* 


Fifteen years later, Bishop Maes, motivated by the 
repeated exhortations of the saintly Pontiff, Pope Pius 
X, on behalf of the Catholic Press, again took up the 
project of a Diocesan paper. He inaugurated the pub- 
lication of a Diocesan paper, known as The Christian 
Year, the first issue appearing January 1, 1912. Begin- 
ning as an eight-page paper, under the editorship of 
Reverend Joseph M. Lelen, with Reverend Edward 
Klosterman as associate-editor, the paper had for its 
objective to “foster and broaden the Catholic spirit.” 
And to this end, it was placed under the patronage and 
protection of St. Francis de Sales. The editorial of the 
first issue, introducing the Diocesan paper to the public, 
declared that The Christian Year, published for the 
support of the charitable institutions of the Diocese, 
would contain the news of each parish, mirror Diocesan 
life and serve as a means of closer union for the Catho- 
lics of the Diocese. It further stated that the paper 
would not engage in any rash controversy. Bishop Maes 
reserved a page in the paper, known as “The Bishop’s 
Page,” on which appeared official episcopal communi- 
cations. In the columns of “The Bishop’s Page,” 
the Bishop also expounded the Liturgy of the Church, 
the feasts of the Christian Year and Catholic practices.® 

In a letter to the priests of the Diocese, December 
18, 1911, Bishop Maes wrote as follows: 


THE CATHOLIC PRESS IN THE DIOCESE 


We have decided, after mature reflection upon the 
necessity and the difficulties of the undertaking, to 
publish at the beginning of the New Year of Grace, 
1912, an official paper for the Diocese of Covington. 
It will appear on the first and fifteenth days of every 
month. We are relying on your own interest in a 
Diocesan publication and on your earnest appeals to 
your people to subscribe for it. 

We have selected the name of The Christian Year. 
Although general and local news of importance will be 
printed in its pages, The Christian Year will be, above 
all else, a Catholic paper. It will foster and broaden 
the Catholic spirit, encourage Catholic practice, and 
convey in a pleasing form a vast amount of Christian 
knowledge. Our principal aim is to make our people 
know and appreciate more deeply their Catholic faith 
and love more intelligently the one true Church of 


Jesus Christ. 


It is therefore a missionary endeavor of spiritual im- 
portance to your people which appeals to your priestly 
zeal. We venture it in response to the exhortations of 
our Holy Father, Pius X, who requests every priest to 
encourage the Catholic press and to advise every family 
in his parish to become a subscriber of the Catholic 
home paper. 

The Rev. J. M. Lelen has kindly accepted the editor- 
ship of this Diocesan publication. He relies confidently 
on the pen contributions of every priest of the Diocese 
for local news; many have already pledged their good 
will and support. 


Mr. Frank A. Tabke, at the Knights of Columbus 
Hall, E. Eleventh St., Covington, Ky., will be manager 
of the paper and is to be addressed on all matters of 
subscriptions, advertisements, etc. Should you kindly 
select and recommend a young man of your congre- 
gation as local agent for the paper, tell him to write 


ots 
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to Mr. Tabke for terms, payments, etc. A liberal com- 

mission will be given him for his work. ... . 8 

Father Lelen brought a distinguished literary style 
to the pages of the Diocesan paper, and from its very 
beginning it maintained a content of educational value." 
The merit of the paper soon became generally recog- 
nized. On December 8, 1912, Bishop Maes announced 
that The Christian Year would become a weekly, and 
that it would continue to maintain its literary form, 
mainly designed as a paper of Christian knowledge and 
Catholic practice. The first number of Volume Two, 
January 4, 1913, appeared as a weekly.® Although 
many regarded the Diocesan paper as an expensive 
enterprise, Bishop Maes was convinced of its value, 
and in face of opposition, he kept it in existence until 
his death, insisting that it remain a weekly.° However, 
seven months after the death of Bishop Maes, in Jan- 
uary, 1916, at the direction of Bishop-elect Brossart, 
the publication was suspended, owing to the lack of 
proper support. The last issue appeared on January 
20, 1916. Subscriptions to The Christian Year, at that 
time, were transferred to the Catholic Telegraph.” 


During the episcopate of Bishop Brossart and the 
first years of the episcopate of Bishop Howard, the 
Catholic Telegraph again served the Diocese as a 
Catholic paper, carrying official and Diocesan news. 
On March 19, 1926, Bishop Howard re-established a 
Diocesan paper, inaugurating The Messenger as a 
monthly publication. The new Diocesan paper declared 
as its purpose to promote the general welfare of religion 
in the Diocese, and to unite the Catholics of the Diocese 
in a spirit of helpfulness, good will and Christian 
charity. It was likewise to serve as a medium for official 
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communications of the Bishop.” During the episcopate 
of Bishop Howard, The Messenger did not feature ad- 
vertisements, but appealed to voluntary subscriptions. 
The circulation thus remained limited, never exceeding 
over several hundred subscribers. 

During the Catholic Press month, February, 1945, 
a subscription drive throughout the parishes of the 
Diocese brought the list of subscribers to over twenty- 
five hundred, the number of subscriptions continuing 
to show a steady increase during the following years. 
On March 1, 1945, the office of The Messenger was 
moved from its location at 1110 Madison Avenue to the 
present quarters in the north wing of the Covington 
Latin School building.’” Under the direction of Bishop 
Mulloy, the Diocesan paper has undergone extensive 
changes in format. 

On March 1, 1947, The Messenger was affiliated 
with Our Sunday Visitor of Huntington, Indiana. The 
following month, Bishop Mulloy announced that The 
Messenger edition of Our Sunday Visitor would become 
a weekly. The first weekly issue appeared on May 4, 
1947.¥ 

That The Messenger find its way into every Catho- 
lic home of the Diocese, was the goal set by Bishop 
Mulloy. To secure complete Diocesan circulation, a 
plan was inaugurated which placed the responsibility 
on every pastor of the Diocese to assure a complete 
coverage for all the families in his parish and missions.** 
Through this plan, The Messenger, at present, reaches 
every Catholic home in the Diocese, and it has come 
to serve as a strong bond for Diocesan unity. 
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EPILOGUE 


In brief retrospect, we behold a century of pro- 
gress and achievements, the result of Faith, sacrifice, 
and courage on the part of noble Bishops, Priests, 
Brothers, Sisters, and Catholic lay people. 


At Time of Erection Golden Jubilee Centenary 


of Diocese of Diocese of Diocese 
1853 1903 1953 
Parishes tir sa. (LUOASES. 6 ba 78 
Missions efi atti et 5 29 21 
StatiGha coches eee ee 9 65 7 
Presta ee Sice has ce 6 78 173 
SenMuMarians i o.go sce ee 0 1G. 115 
Brotneesitos.c: Wen 8 0 7 6 
DIStersetr hfe bites te, 12 (Est.) 600 916 
Collewes aa. 10x seriae 0 0 1 
HighSchoolss 6 ers 1 7 74 
Elementary Schools..... 7 42 68 
Orpbhanages. 6. s.o6ee 3 2 Par.) 2 (Dio.) 3 
Homes for the Aged.... 0 Z 3 
Hospitalist Avene 0 2 8 
Youth under Instruction. 600 (approx.) 8,534 15,853 
Catholic Population. ... 7,000 48,225 72,000 
July 29, 1853 Centenary — 1953 
Catholic Population: Catholic Population: 

Counties 7,000 72,000 
BATH — Churchless and Priestless. 
BELL (formed in 1867) 1 Parish Church; 1 Mission Church; 

1 resident Priest; 1 Parish School. 
BOONE — 2 Parish Churches; 1 Mission; 3 

resident Priests; 2 Parish Schools. 
BOURBON 1 Station. 1 Parish Church; 1 resident Priest; 

1 Parish School. 
BOYD (formed in 1860) 1 Parish Church; 2 resident Priests; 


1 Parish School; 1 High School; 1 
Hospital. 


Counties 


BRACKEN 


BREATHITT 
CAMPBELL 


CARROLL 


CARTER 
CLARK 


CLAY 
ELLIOTT 
ESTILL 
FAYETTE 


FLEMING 
FLOYD 


FRANKLIN 
GALLATIN 
GARRARD 
GRANT 
GREENUP 
HARLAN 
HARRISON 
JACKSON 
JESSAMINE 
JOHNSON 


KENTON 


KNOTT 
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July 29, 1853 
Catholic Population: 
7,000 


1 Parish Church; 3 
Mission Churches; 1 
resident Priest; 4 
Schools. 

1 Station. 


(formed in 1869) 


1 Station. 
1 Parish Church; 1 
resident Priest; 1 
Academy. 
2 Stations. 


1 Parish Church; 1 
resident Priest. 


1 Station. 


(formed in 1858) 


2 Parish Churches; 2 
resident Priests; 2 
Parish Schools; 2 


Parish Orphanages. 
(formed in 1884) 


Oi 


Centenary — 1953 
Catholic Population: 
72,000 


2 Parish Churches; 2 resident 
Priests; 2 Parish Schools; 1 High 
School. 

Churchless and Priestless. 

17 Parish Churches; 47 resident 
Priests; 17 Parish Schools; 6 High 
Schools; 2 Orphanages; 1 Protec- 
tive Home; 1 Home for the Aged. 
1 Parish Church; 1 resident Priest; 
1 Parish School. 

Churchless and Priestless. 

1 Parish Church; 1 resident Priest; 
1 Academy. 

1 Parish Chapel; 1 resident Priest. 
Churchless and Priestless. 

1 Mission; Priestless. 

4 Parish Churches; 14 resident 
Priests; 4 Parish Schools; 2 High 
Schools; 2 Hospitals; 1 Home for 
the Aged. 

1 Parish Church; 1 resident Priest. 
1 Parish Chapel; 1 resident Priest; 
1 Mission Church; 3 Stations; 1 
Hospital. 

1 Parish Church; 2 resident Priests; 
1 Parish School; 1 High School. 

1 Parish Church; 1 resident Priest. 
1 Mission Church; Priestless. 

1 Parish Church; 1 resident Priest. 
1 Mission Church; Priestless. 

2 Parish Churches; 1 Mission; 3 
resident Priests; 1 School; 1 Hospi- 
tal. 

1 Parish Church; 1 resident Priest; 
1 Parish School. 

Churchless and Priestless. 

1 Parish Church; 1 resident Priest. 
1 Parish Church; 1 resident Priest; 
1 School. 

21 Parish Churches; 1 Mission; 58 
resident Priests; 20 Parish Schools; 
1 College; 8 High Schools; 1 
Orphanage; 1 Hospital. 
Churchless and Priestless. 
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Counties 


KNOX 


LAUREL 


LAWRENCE 
LEE 

LESLIE 
LETCHER 


LEWIS 
MADISON 
MAGOFFIN 


MARTIN 
MASON 


MENIFEE 


MONTGOMERY 


MORGAN 
NICHOLAS 
OWEN 
OWSLEY 
PENDLETON 


PERRY 


PIKE 


POWELL 
ROBERTSON 


ROCKCASTLE 


ROWAN 
SCOTT 


WHITLEY 


WOLFE 
WOODFORD 


July 29, 1853 


Catholic Population: 


7,000 


(formed in 1870) 
(formed in 1878) 


1 Station. 
1 Station. 


(formed in 1860) 
(formed in 1870) 

1 Parish Church; 1 
resident Priest. 


(formed in 1869) 


1 Station. 


(formed in 1867) 


(formed in 1856) 
1 Mission Church; 1 
Station, 


(formed in 1860) 
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Centenary — 1953 
Catholic Population: 
72,000 

1 Parish Church; 1 resident Priest; 
1 Parish School. 
1 Parish Church; 1 Mission Church; 
1 resident Priest; 1 Parish School; 
1 Hospital. 
Churchless and Priestless. 
1 Mission Church; Priestless. 
Churchless and Priestless. 
1 Parish Church; 1 MissionChurch; 
1 resident Priest; 1 Catechetical 
Center; 1 Hospital. 
1 Mission Church; Priestless. 
2 Parish Churches; 3 resident 
Priests; 1 Catechetical Center. 
Churchless and Priestless. 
1 Mission Church; Priestless. 
2 Parish Churches; 1 Mission 
Church; 3 resident Priests; 1 Parish 
School; 1 High School. 
Churchless and Priestless. 
1 Parish Church; 1 resident Priest; 
1 Parish School. 
Churchless and Priestless. 
1 Parish Church; 4 resident Priests. 
Churchless and Priestless. 
Churchless and Priestless. 
1 Parish Church; 2 Mission Church- 
es; 1 resident Priest. 
1 Parish Church; 1 Station; 2 resi- 
dent Priests; 1 Catechetical Center; 
1 Hospital. 
1 Parish Church; 1 resident Priest. 
Churchless and Priestless. 
Churchless and Priestless. 
Churchless and Priestless. 
1 Mission Church; Priestless. 
1 Parish Church; 1 Mission; 2 resi- 
dent Priests; 1 Academy. 
1 Parish Church; 1 Mission Church; 
2 Stations; 2 resident Priests; 1 
Academy. 
Churchless and Priestless. 
1 Parish Church; 1 resident Priest; 
1 Parish School; 1 Home for the 
Aged. 
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The coat of arms identifying the Diocese of Cov- 
ington has a large red cross in a field of gold. Inscribed 
in the cross is a mystical rose. The cross is symbolic 
of our Catholic Faith. The rose represents Our Blessed 
Mother, patroness of the Cathedral of Covington. On 
a red chief two cords are entwined in the form of a 
Bouchier knot, representing the motto of the State of 
Kentucky: “United we stand; divided we fall.” Under 
these symbols of Faith, Devotion to Our Blessed 
Mother, and Unity, may we gain inspiration for the 
further development of the Church in the Diocese of 
Covington from the deeds of those of the past chronicled 
in these pages! 
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APPENDIX 
die 


JOURNAL OF 
FATHER JOSEPH PIERRE DE BONNECAMPS 
OF CELORON’S EXPEDITION 


ON THE OHIO RIVER (1749) 
(Jesuit Relations, LXIX, 179-183) 


“WHEN WE WERE NEAR SINHIOTO, Monsieur de Célo- 
ron, by the advice of the officers and of the savages, 
dispatched Messieurs de Joncaire and Niverville to 
announce our approaching arrival to the Chaouanons. 
Their reception was not gracious. Hardly had the 
savages perceived them, when they fired on them, and 
their colors were pierced in three places. In spite of 
this hail of musketry, they advanced as far as the bank, 
and disembarked without receiving any wounds. They 
were conducted to the council-cabin; but scarcely had 
Monsieur de Joncaire commenced his harangue, when 
a miserable Panis (Pawnee), to all appearances in- 
fluenced by the English, suddenly arose, crying out 
that they were deceived, and that the French came 
only to destroy them. This denunciation was like a 
war-cry. The savages ran to arms, and arrested our 
envoys; they talked of binding them to the stake, and 
perhaps they would have executed this threat if an 
Troquois, who was by chance present, had not appeased 
the furious savages by assuring them that we had no 
evil designs. He then promised to go with Monsieur 
de Joncaire to meet us, which he did. 

“We encountered them on the 22nd, about a 
league from the Village. Monsieur de Céloron thanked 
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the Iroquois for the zeal which he had displayed on 
this occasion, and made him some small presents. 

“We finally embarked, in order to go to Sinhioto. 
We encamped opposite the village, where we worked 
hard, in order to complete the fort, which had been 
begun the evening before. 

“On the 23rd, a council was held; but the savages 
raised some difficulties about the place where they were 
to assemble. They desired that we should address them 
in the cabin appointed for Councils; Monsieur de Célo- 
ron declared, on the contrary, that it was for the chil- 
dren to come to hear the words of their fathers in the 
place where he had lighted his fires. Briefly, after many 
disputes, the savages gave way and presented themselves 
in our camp. During the Council, two couriers arrived, 
to announce that canoes bearing the French color, had 
been seen descending the river of Sinhioto. This news 
somewhat disconcerted our grave senators, who imag- 
ined that it was a party of warriors sent against them 
from Detroit, and that it was our design to inclose them 
between two fires. Monsieur the Commandant had 
great difficulty to reassure them. Finally, however, 
their fears were dissipated, and they continued the 
council. The 24th. The savages responded, but in 
vague and general terms, which signified nothing at 
all. 

“On the 25th, four outaouas arrived with letters 
from Monsieur (de) Sabrevois, which notified Mon- 
sieur de Céloron that he had not been able to persuade 
the savages of his government to come to join us on 
the Beautiful River, as had been projected. In the 
evening, there was a bonfire to celebrate the feast of 
St. Louis. All the detachment was under arms; they 
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fired three volleys of musketry, preceded by several 
cries of Vive le Roy! 

“The 26th. The Chaouanons gave a 2nd response 
which was somewhat more satisfactory than the Ist. 
After which, we continued our journey to riviére a la 
Roche. 

“The situation of the village of the Chaouanons 
is quite pleasant; — at least, it is not masked by the 
mountains, like the other villages through which we 
had passed. The Sinhioto river, which bounds it on 
the West, had given it its name. It is composed of about 
sixty cabins. The Englishmen there numbered five. 
They were ordered to withdraw, and promised to do 
so. The latitude of our camp was 39° 1’.” 


23 


PAPAL BULL OF ERECTION 
OF THE DIOCESE OF COVINGTON 
“APOSTOLICI MINISTERII” 
July 29, 1853 
PIUS PP. IX 


AD FUTURAM REI MEMORIAM. Apostolici ministerii ratio 
postulat, ut novas per Catholicum Orbem erigamus 
Dioeceses, quando id religionis bono et animarum saluti 
bene vertat. Jam vero Venerabiles Fratres Archiepis- 
copi et Episcopi in Plenaria Baltimorensi Synodo novis- 
sime congregati probe, recteque intelligentes maxime 
profuturum Christifidelium regimini si Episcopalis 
Sedes statuatur in urbe Covington Status Kentuckyensis, 
quae nova Episcopalis Ecclesia constet ex Orientalibus 
partibus ejusdem status usque ad Comitatus Carroll, 
Owen, Franklin, Woodford, Garrard, Rockcastle, 
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Laurel, et Whitley, quos pariter includat, idcirco iidem 
Antistites, consentientibus in primis Archiepiscopo Cin- 
cinnatensi, et Episcopo Ludovicopolitano, supplican- 
dum Nobis curarunt, ut hujus novae Dioecesis erec- 
tionem Auctoritate Nostra Apostolica perficiamus. Nos 
vero quibus nihil potius est quam amplificatio Catho- 
licae religionis, postquam de re hujusmodi accuratam 
habuerimus deliberationem cum VV. FF. NN. S. R. E. 
Cardd. fidei propagandae praepositis dictorum Antisti- 
tum votis censuimus adnuendum. Itaque certa scientia, 
ac matura deliberatione Nostra deque Apostolicae auc- 
toritatis plenitudine antedictam regionem juxta prae- 
fatos limites a Dioecesi Ludovicopolitana dismembra- 
mus, eamque in proprie dictam Dioecesim erigimus, 
praevia tamen revocatione rescripti alias editi de 
consensu Antistitum Ludovicopolitani et Cincinna- 
tensis, ut hic postremus regionis illius curam gereret, 
quod quidem rescriptum pro revocato haberi volumus. 
Insuper novae hujus Dioecesis sic erectae Episcopalem 
Sedem in Civitate Covington constituimus, a cujus 
nomine Covingtoniensis nuncupabitur, et Suffraganea 
existet Metropolitanae Ecclesiae Cincinnatensis, donec 
aliter ab Apostolica Sede statuatur. Praeterea novae 
huic Episcopali Ecclesiae, ejusque Antistitibus facult- 
ates omnes, honores, privilegia, officia attributa vol- 
umus, atque intelligimus, quae ex jure vel consuetudine 
Sedium Episcopalium, et Episcoporum propriae sunt. 
Id volumus, mandamus, non obstantibus Nostra, et Can- 
cellariae Apostolicae regula de jure quaesito non toll- 
endo nec non quatenus opus est, fel. rec. Benedicti XIV, 
Praedris Nri. super Dei Mat., aliisque Apostolicis, atque 
in universalibus, provincialibusque, et synodalibus Con- 
ciliis editis generalibus, vel specialibus Constitutionibus, 
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et ordinationibus, aliisque speciali licet mentione dignis 
in contrarium facientibus quibuscumque. Datum 
Romae apud S. Mariam Majorem sub Annulo Pisca- 
toris die XXIX Julii MDCCCLIII Pontificatus Nostri 
Anno Octavo. 
Pro Domino CARDINALI LAMBRUSCHINI 
Jo. B. BRANCALEONI CASTELLANT, Substus. 
(Seal) 
(Covington Diocesan Archives) 


“2 


INDENTURE TRANSFERRING TITLE TO 
CHURCH PROPERTY FORMERLY IN THE 
DIOCESE OF LOUISVILLE 
July 8, 1857 


This Indenture entered into this eighth day of 
July, 1857, between M. J. Spalding, Bishop of Louis- 
ville, Ky., of the first part, and G. A. Carrell, Bishop 
of Covington, Ky., of the other, witnesseth that whereas 
the party of the second part as Bishop of Covington 
has jurisdiction over property for the use of the Catho- 
lic Church in a portion of Kentucky over which the 
Diocese of Covington extends, the party of the first 
part hereby relinquishes to him, the said party of the 
other part, all right, title, and claim of every kind 
which he may or might have to Church property of 
every kind for the use of the Catholic Church in the 
Counties of Campbell, Kenton, Mason and Fayette, 
Ky., and particularly all right and claim whatever 
which he now has to a parcel of land bought by Rev. 
J. F. McSweeney in the County of Mason and near 
the town of Maysville for the purpose of a Catholic 
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cemetery. Witness my hand and seal, Louisville, Ky., 
July 8, 1857, above written, 

M. J. SPALDING, Bishop of Louisville. 
(Seal) 


(Covington Diocesan Archives) 


4. 


THE PROVINCE OF LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY 


December 10, 1937 


Pius, Bishop, Servant of the 
Servants of God. 


To Our Venerable Brother John Floersh, hitherto 
Bishop of the Cathedral Church of Louisville, now ele- 
vated to be Archbishop of that same Church, health 
and apostolic benediction. 

Since by our sealed Apostolic Letters, “Quo 
Christifidelium,” written by us this very day, the Cathe- 
dral Church of Louisville has been erected into a 
Metropolitan Church, We think it entirely fitting that 
You, who have hitherto so capably presided over that 
Cathedral Church as its Bishop, should now be pro- 
moted Archbishop of the new Metropolitan Church. 

Wherefore, on the advice of Our venerable Bro- 
thers, the Cardinals of Holy Roman Church, by the 
fullness of our Apostolic power, We do constitute and 
declare You Archbishop of Louisville, with all the 
rights and privileges, duties and obligations belonging 
to this exalted dignity. 

And so, by these same Letters, We notify Our 
venerable Brethren the Bishops of Covington, Nashville 
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and Owensboro, your Suffragan Bishops, of this your 
promotion, and We command them in the Lord that 
they manifest toward You, their elected Metropolitan, 
the obedience and reverence which the Sacred Canons 
require; so that your gracious and mutual cooperation 
will achieve rich benefits for the good of souls. 

We further will that these Our Letters be publicly 
read to the Clergy and People from the pulpit in the 
Metropolitan Church when you take canonical posses- 
sion of your Archbishopric. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, in the year of Our 
Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and Thirty-seven, 
on the 10th day of December, in the sixteenth year of 
Our Pontificate. 

Thomas Pius Card. Boggiani, O.P., 
Chancellor of the Holy Roman Church. 


Decree of Execution 


AMLETO GIOVANNI CICOGNANI 
by the grace of God and the favor of the Apostolic 
See Titular Archbishop of Laodicea in Phrygia 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States 
of America 
A DECREE 


To define the boundaries of dioceses, and to change 
their hierarchical order as often as the direction of souls 
and the circumstances of time and place seem to require 
it in the Lord, has been the solicitous care of the Roman 
Pontiffs. Therefore, Our Most Holy Lord, Pius XI, 
Pope by Divine Providence, after mature deliberation, 
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having heard those concerned and having supplied, 
insofar as necessary, the consent of those whose interest 
it was or whose interest might be presumed, wishing to 
provide for the utility of the province of Cincinnati and 
the spiritual good of the souls abiding there, has con- 
stituted a new ecclesiastical province. 

For which purpose, His Holiness, by the Apostolic 
Letters “Quo christifidelium regimen” of the tenth day 
of December just passed, separated certain dioceses 
from the province of Cincinnati, and with these separat- 
ed dioceses he formed, erected and constituted a new 
and distinct ecclesiastical province; and with opportune 
regulations for the execution of all that this required, 


His Holiness has deigned to choose us. 
on ey 


Further, from the same ecclesiastical province of 
Cincinnati, and from the metropolitan jurisdiction of 
the Archbishop of Cincinnati, we separate the dioceses 
of Covington and Nashville, together with their clergy 
and people. These two Cathedral Churches, together 
with that of Owensboro, we constitute suffragans of 
the new Metropolitan Church of Louisville, and their 
Bishops we subject to the metropolitan jurisdiction of 
the Archbishops of Louisville. 

This new ecclesiastical province shall be called the 
Metropolitan See of Louisville. 

We establish and decree further that this our de- 
cree shall have its full effects and juridical force from 
this very day, the twenty-third of February, 1938. 

In testimony of which, these present Letters we 
have signed with our own hand, and affixed to them 
our seal. 
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Given in the City of Louisville, the twenty-third 
day of February, in the year of Our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-eight. 

(Copy—Covington Diocesan Archives) 


ap 


ACTS OF THE KENTUCKY LEGISLATURE 
RELATING TO THE HOLDING OF CHURCH 
PROPERTY BY: THE BISHOP OF THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC DIOCESE 
OF COVINGTON 


Act of 1853-1854 


WHEREAS it is the universal custom of the Roman 
Catholics to convey to their Bishop in trust, the real 
estate of their respective congregations; for the special 
benefit and use of such congregations, and WHEREAS 
an act of the Legislature of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky was passed at the session of 1843-4, regulating 
the manner of holding real estate for the religious use 
of the members of the Roman Catholic Church for the 
Diocese of Louisville, vesting the title of such property 
in trust, in the Bishop of Louisville and his successors 
in office; and WHEREAS the State of Kentucky is now 
divided into two Ecclesiastical Dioceses of Louisville 
and Covington; and WHEREAS the Rt. Rev. George 
Aloysius Carrell has been appointed Roman Catholic 
Bishop of that part of Kentucky lying northeast of the 
Kentucky River and now called the Diocese of Cov- 
ington, therefore 


Ist. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, that the estate, real, 
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personal and mixed, which may be conveyed to the 
said George Aloysius Carrell, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of the Diocese of Covington, for the use and benefit of 
said Church, shall pass and descend to the Roman 
Catholic Bishops of Covington, in order of their suc- 
cession; and that cach of them may take, acquire and 
hold estate by succession, gift, grant, device, inheritance, 
or otherwise, which shall pass and descend in like 
manner; PROVIDED that the estate that each shall 
possess, at his death, other than that which he shall 
have acquired, or has been conveyed in trust as afore- 
said . . shall be subject to the payment of his debts, in 
the hands of his successor in office; and PROVIDED 
further, that nothing contained in this act shall be so 
construed as to prevent the present Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Covington, from selling property which may 
come to his hands, as aforesaid and investing the pro- 
ceeds of such sale in other estate to be held for the 
same purpose; or to prevent any one of his lawful suc- 
cessors in office from selling any part of the estate which 
may have come to him by succession, or which he may 
have acquired in any other manner and investing the 
proceeds of such sale in other estate to be held for the 
same purpose, or from exchanging any part of said es- 
tate; and the same so acquired by purchase or exchange 
shall pass from one Bishop to another in order of their 
succession, as herein provided; PROVIDED that the 
annual income of such estate shall not exceed the sum 
of TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, and the real estate 
so taken and held for the use of said Church shall at 
no time exceed FIFTY ACRES. 
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2nd. That the General Assembly reserves to itself 
the right to alter, amend or modify this act. 


Approved March 9, 1854. 
Acts 1853-1854—-Chapter 850, page 391. 


Act of 1878 


That the act of the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky entitled “An act to regu- 
late the manner of holding and transmitting Church 
property of the Roman Catholic Church in the Diocese 
of Covington,” approved March 9, 1854, be and the 
same is hereby amended as follows: that the last pro- 
viso, in Section 1, limiting the annual income to the 
sum of TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, and the real 
estate to FIFTY ACRES, be, and the same is hereby 
repealed; and it is also hereby enacted, as a part of the 
said act, that the Catholic Bishop of Covington, and 
his lawful successors in office, shall have power and 
authority to mortgage any estate which he may have 
acquired by succession, or which may have come to him 
in any manner, to secure any loans, bargains, exchanges, 
or contracts, made by him for the benefit of the Catholic 
Church of the Diocese of Covington; and he shall have 
power to pay off and redeem any and all mortgages so 
heretofore made, and have the same cancelled and re- 
leased; PROVIDED that no mortgages to secure any 
loans, bargains, exchanges, or contracts, in pursuance 
of the provisions of this act, shall be made except on 
the property of the congregation for whose use and 
benefit said loans, bargains, contracts, or exchanges, 
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shall be, and then only upon the consent and authority 
of the proper Authorities of such congregation; and 
the money and property so received on such mortgage, 
shall be applied for the benefit of said congregation, 
and for no other purpose, by the proper Authorities 
thereof. 

2nd. This act shall take effect from and after its 
passage. 

Approved March 6th, 1878. 

Acts 1878—Chapter 305, page 369. 


Act of 1879 


That an act to regulate the manner of holding and 
transmitting Church property of the Roman Catholic 
Church, in the Diocese of Covington, approved March 
9, 1854, and an act to amend said act, approved March 
6, 1878, be, and is hereby amended as follows: The 
Catholic Bishop of Covington, and his lawful successors 
in office, may, by power of attorney acknowledged ac- 
cording to law and duly recorded in the office of Kenton 
County Court at Covington, authorize and empower 
the Vicar General for the time being, or such other 
person as he may deem proper, to do and perform for 
the said Bishop, and in his name, any or all of the acts, 
and to execute any or all of the deeds, contracts, or 
mortgages, which the said Bishop is empowered or 
authorized to, by the provisions of said Acts to which 
this is an amendment. 

2nd. This act shall take effect from its passage. 
Acts 1879—Chapter 467, page 468. 
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6. 


PARISH HOLY NAME SOCIETIES IN THE 
DIOCESE HAVING REGISTERED CHARTERS 


PARISH PLACE Date of Charter 
St. Mary Cathedral, Covington................005 December 28, 1899 
St. Anthony; Bellevue sc gicceccsteev age areraeeaenten on ae: October 20, 1902 
Annunciation, “Parisnsssicak Soassasotarcoud tue tee res December 18, 1907 
St. Joseph, Winchester x.,tvine. casera sno rccrsceee October 19, 1908 
Holy Ramily. Ashland. tect eee ete September 7, 1909 
St: Pa OKO TOM 5. «-.0 i nterestiat ieee roe, October 30, 1909 
ot, Mark, Richmond i ico 3. ling alm ated ace enee January 30, 1911 
Sti JAMES. UClOW tex canis. uiermenemad tenet November 2, 1911 
SE Derdarda DAVON «senses nuances ace er November 26, 1911 
phy Patrick, tNiaysvilless since oem eter omen January 13, 1912 
Stoweaul &Blorence: 2 5, 7 ous ant eer es October 21, 1913 
ot: Augustine wCoyingtons....2.2 yen hence july 251914 
Sacred Hearts, Corbini.is chet oe re. March 29, 1915 
Good. Shepherd, Hranktorts::,2aetiguce oe coer January 29, 1917 
St. Vincent de Paul, South Newport.......... _....January 29, 1917 
Sie doURe,. INICHOLSV ILE. xen asxcnun eet e ee May 10, 1917 
BE OLN, § ClaLUISle:. so) terete tee ease eee October-s i710 n7 
St? Joseph, (Warsawansc sense eee aati te rae May 1, 1919 
Dt. Ann, West ‘Govingtonms tan e ee seeeee May 8, 1920 
St Philip,» Melbourne: tox. tence ee ee tee May 17, 1920 
St. Patrick.» Vieronad.s cts 5 .tp mses oe tae eet May 17, 1920 
Holy Guardian Angels, Sanfordtown.............:cceee June: 2;, 1920 
Assumption of B. V. M., Morning View............ October 15, 1920 
Six [Ose pos Covington ee eter ene December 11, 1920 
Mother of -God> Covingtom.,2....:eccs cues December 11, 1920 
Blessed Sacrament, South Fort Mitchell........ December 23, 1920 
St pBenedicrs Covineton (2... o2.s-e eee January 8, 1921 
St. Stephem, New portiecttcic,-. tation es January 8, 1921 
St. sirancisedesoales.. New portenna sr; ote January 29, 1921 
it. Rosé, Mayeucless. sci oercke a ee ee November 12, 1921 
St. John -Georzetow me ae ee December 15, 1921 
St. Georgey Jenkinsss 0. ee ee eee January 26, 1922 Orig. 


October 11, 1926 Dup. 
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GlorprtarGalinistt, Newport: 622225 at. scec.ccsgsteevvecs May 26, 1922 
BC reece PISAUCS ivr Sea ecee e May 10, 1917 Orig. 

April 3, 1924 Dup. 
Dtepiiol, MVLIGCES ORO renee scctcra. teens February 4, 1926 
tae AA OV SHS COMMON aah re s512s Aenetscpdasenzecieiers: January 21, 1927 
Stn Mater Alexandviags a2: 7 2... <i; cnu Re cients. February 2, 1927 
Sacred Wteart, Bellevire sas ecndose<o<stscvmpbieoletiectoncs March 25, 1927 


St. Theresa of the Infant Jesus, Southgate... October 7, 1927 Orig. 
November 7, 1946 Dup. 


PtaGharles, Plemiinesburg.. ccivss.ncsdvassenuteres October 31, 1917 Orig. 
May 31, 1928 Dup. 

Dt Gathierine dt.) UWNOMias.20.06.:.iss-ac..2y wees December 12, 1930 
SR WALGY CEMIANNAT fost. ssc rsusaceiceencsvcasestts December 26, 1930 
SS. Peter and Paul, Twelve Mile.................000 January 21, 1931 
Stet Ceciliay Independence. .v.5:...-.sccsidevare October 21, 1913 Orig. 
December 18, 1931 Dup. 

| eile: Nip OF R68 Lica) 5 Nels ane ea Ph May 20, 1919 Orig. 
April 12, 1934 Dup. 

DPS AUIOS, SATOOKSVINIG so arde ina 800 «caseesdencocessiies March 29, 1909 Orig. 
December 13, 1934 Dup. 

Sire [OSE DN CRESCEML SPEUO So c.acau:yncnser-eoeste secon sa March 11, 1938 
St. William, Williamstown..............c:cccee February 4, 1926 Orig. 
January 30, 1941 Dup. 

21, 1/8550) 1 oo Oe) etsy e021 era yee a cee June 7, 1948 
RUNGE Us Ges CATO USC site. ! Sadensapinsinnsstatisnreththanne ates July 28, 1948 
Mother of Good Counsel, Hazard.................... October 21, 1948 
TERS IDE B25 VC ai (2 he ee ne July 7, 1950 
Dt aancis: Pikeysllecnst: oeu.20...coccshdecea<seisesees November 21, 1950 


(Records: Diocesan Union Files, Covington; Files, National 
Headquarters, New York, N. Y.) 
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7: 


SODALITIES OF OUR LADY 
AFFILIATED WITH PRIMA PRIMARIA 


Sodality 
(Parish or School) 


St. Mary Cathedral 


Immaculate Concep. 
Immaculate Concep. 


St. Peter 

St. Patrick 
Visitation Academy 
St. Patrick 
Annunciation 
Annunciation 

St. Mary Cathedral 
St. Stephen 
Corpus Christi 
Corpus Christi 

St. Aloysius 

St. Joseph 

St. Anthony 

Good Shepherd 

St. Benedict 


St. Joseph 
St. Mark 


St. Paul 

St. Augustine 
St. Augustine 
St. Charles 
St. Patrick 


Blessed Sacrament 
St. Francis de Sales 
St. John 

St. John 

St. John 

St. John 

St. John 

St. Joseph 

St. Joseph 

St. Joseph 

St. Joseph 


Place 
Covington 
Newport 
Newport 
Lexington 
Maysville 
Maysville 
Maysville 
Paris 
Paris 
Covington 
Newport 
Newport 
Newport 
Covington 
Covington 
Bellevue 
Frankfort 
Covington 


Winchester 
Richmond 


Florence 
Covington 
Covington 
Flemingsburg 
Verona 


So. Ft. Mitchell 
Newport 
Georgetown 
John’s Hill 
John’s Hill 
John’s Hill 
John’s Hill 
Camp Springs 
Camp Springs 
Camp Springs 
Camp Springs 


Classification 


Girls 
Young Men 
Girls 
Wom. & Men 
Girls 
Girls 
Men 
Young Men 
Girls 
Young Men 
Young Men 
Young Men 
Boys 
Girls 
Young Ladies 
Women 
Young Ladies 
Young Ladies 
and Girls 
Young Ladies 
Boys, Girls & 
Young Ladies 
Wom. & Men 
Young Men 
Young Ladies 
Wom. & Men 
Married and 
Sing. Wom. 
Young Ladies 
Young Ladies 
Young Ladies 
Young Men 
Men 
Mar. Women 
Young Ladies 
Young Ladies 
Mar. Women 
Young Men 
Married Men 


Date of 
Affiliation 


June 10, 1858 
January 26, 1859 
January 26, 1859 

December 14, 1863 
January 8, 1870 
January 8, 1870 
October 9, 1871 

1880 
1880 
July 2, 1886 

April 27, 1888 
October 30, 1888 
October 30, 1888 

September 8, 1890 
November 2, 1890 
March 16, 1894 
January 11, 1896 


March 11, 1906 
October 23, 1908 


March 22, 1912 
August 29, 1914 
April 8, 1917 
April 8, 1917 
March 17, 1919 


November 15, 1920 
June 18, 1921 
October 27, 1921 
February 10, 1922 
September 28, 1923 
September 28, 1923 
September 28, 1923 
September 28, 1923 
November 14, 1923 
November 14, 1923 
November 14, 1923 
November 14, 1923 


Sodality 
(Parish or School) 


St. Rose of Lima 
St. Paul 

St. Luke 

St. Leo 

St. Anthony 


St. Cecilia 


St. James 


St. Mary 

St. Thomas 
St. Thomas 

St. Thomas 
St. Theresa 

St. Joseph 

St. Augustine 
St. Augustine 
St. Augustine 
St. Augustine 
St. Joseph 
Sacred Heart 
Euphrasia Hall 
Holy Cross 

St. James 

St. James 

St. Henry 
Corpus Christi 
St. Ann 

St. Stephen Mission 


St. Stephen 
Latin School 


St. Stephen 
St. Bernard 
St. Augustine 
St. John 
Sacred Heart 
St. James 

St. Patrick 
SS. Peter and Paul 
St. Aloysius 
St. Bernard 
Mother of God 


APPENDIX 
Place Classification 
Mayslick Young Ladies 
Lexington Young Ladies 
Nicholasville Women 
Versailles Young Ladies 
Forest Hills Single 8 Mar. 
Ladies 
Independence Young Ladies 
Ludlow Men, Wom., 
Boys & Girls 
Alexandria Young Ladies 
Ft. Thomas Women 
Ft. Thomas Boys & Girls 
Ft. Thomas Young Ladies 
Southgate Young Ladies 
Cold Spring Young Ladies 
Augusta Young Men 
Augusta Men 
Augusta Young Ladies 
Augusta Mar. Women 
Crescent Sprgs. Young Ladies 
Bellevue Young Ladies 
Ft. Thomas Young Ladies 
Latonia Young Ladies 
Brooksville Men & Wom. 
Minerva Men & Wom. 
Erlanger Young Ladies 
Newport Young Ladies 
W. Covington Young Ladies 
Cumberland Young Ladies 
& Students 
Newport Young Ladies 
Covington High School 
Students 
Newport Children 
Dayton Children 
Augusta Children 
Covington Young Ladies 
Bellevue Children 
Ludlow Young Ladies 
Covington Young Ladies 
Twelve Mile Young Ladies 
Covington Young Ladies 
Dayton Young Ladies 


Covington 


Young Ladies 
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Date of 
Affiliation 


November 14, 1923 
March 10, 1924 
June 25, 1924 
June 25, 1924 


October 31, 1924 
December 14, 1924 


January 26, 1925 
December 8, 1926 
December 23, 1928 
December 23, 1928 
December 23, 1928 
January 1, 1930 
June 2, 1930 
September 19, 1930 
September 19, 1930 
September 19, 1930 
September 19, 1930 
March 16, 1931 
February 2, 1933 
March 19, 1933 
October 16, 1934 
February 2, 1935 
February 2, 1935 
September 30, 1936 
October 16, 1941 
January 11, 1942 


April 12, 1942 
May 2, 1942 


October 30, 1942 
June 6, 1945 

June 6, 1945 
November 13, 1945 
November 13, 1945 
January 21, 1946 
March 25, 1946 
March 25, 1946 
April 13, 1946 
June 29, 1946 
August 5, 1946 
March 4, 1947 
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Sodality Date of 
(Parish or School) Place Classification Affiliation 
St. Boniface Ludlow Young Ladies November 13, 1947 
Holy Family Ashland Young Ladies December 25, 1947 
St. Rose of Lima Mayslick Single and 
Mar. Ladies February 19, 1948 
St. Francis Xavier Falmouth Young Ladies March 7, 1949 
St. Francis Xavier Falmouth Mar. Women May 4, 1949 
Our Saviour Covington Young Men 
& Women July 16, 1949 
St. Agnes Chapel Park Hills Young Ladies November 27, 1949 
St. Patrick Maysville High School 
Students March 16, 1951 
St. Vincent de Paul S. Newport Young Ladies February 19, 1952 


(Records: Diocesan Union Files, Covington; Files, National Headquarters, 
St. Louis, Mo.) 


8. 
NEWPORT CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


Neweort CatHouric Hich ScHoo. began in 1929 as 
a secondary school for boys of Campbell County. It was 
the outcome of the joint efforts of the pastors of the 
County to provide for the educational needs of their 
young men. A committee consisting of the pastors of 
Newport was given the responsibility of developing the 
school. Reverend Joseph H. Whalen, secretary of the 
Diocesan School Board, was appointed the first Direc- 
tor. Classroom space was acquired in St. Stephen Parish 
School, Washington Avenue, Newport. In September, 
1929, the school opened with an enrollment of forty- 
four students. The faculty consisted of Sisters of Notre 
Dame of the St. Stephen Parish School and Reverend 
Urban A. Horstman. 


In June, 1930, the directorship of the school passed 
to Reverend Louis G. Fey, who succeeded Father 
Whalen as Director of Secondary Education in Camp- 
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bell County. Two years later, in June, 1932, on the 
appointment of Father Fey to the pastorate of Holy 
Cross Parish, Latonia, Father Urban A. Horstman was 
appointed Director of Secondary Education in Camp- 
bell County and Principal of Newport Catholic High 
School. In June, 1933, the school had its first graduat- 
ing class, numbering eleven graduates. 

With a constantly increasing enrollment, it was 
necessary for the opening of school in 1934, to seek more 
spacious quarters than could be secured at St. Stephen 
School. The use of a building on West Fifth Street near 
Columbia Street, property of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion Parish, was obtained for school purposes. The 
building had formerly been the site of Immaculata 
Academy. When the Sisters of the Immaculate Con- 
ception Parish School moved to their new convent on 
Columbia Street, in June, 1934, the building became 
vacant. In September, 1934, Newport Catholic High 
School was moved into the building, which permitted 
the needed expansion of the school. 

In the spring of 1941, a complete restoration of 
the exterior of the building was undertaken. Newport 
Catholic High School, on September 8, 1941, opened 
its thirteenth scholastic year with an enrollment of two 
hundred and seven boys, including fifty-nine in the 
first-year class. 

With a continued increase in enrollment, the facili- 
ties at the Fifth Street location soon became inade- 
quate. To provide for the student-body for the school- 
year of 1945, the school was moved to Corpus Christi 
Church property at Ninth and Isabella Streets. In the 
fall of 1945, the Thoroughbreds resumed interscholastic 
athletics. 
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For the school-year of 1951-1952, Newport Catho- 
lic High School enrolled boys from twenty-nine parishes 
of Northern Kentucky, including: Corpus Christi, Im- 
maculate Conception, St. Francis de Sales, St. Stephen, 
and St. Vincent de Paul Parishes, Newport; Sacred 
Heart and St. Anthony Parishes, Bellevue; St. Bernard 
Parish, Dayton; St. Catherine and St. Thomas Parishes, 
Ft. Thomas; St. Theresa Parish, Southgate; St. John 
Parish, John’s Hill; St. Joseph Parish, Cold Spring; St. 
Mary Parish, Alexandria; St. Joseph Parish, Camp 
Springs; St. Mary Cathedral, St. Agnes, Holy Cross, — 
Mother of God, St. Ann, St. Aloysius, St. Augustine, St. 
Benedict, St. John, and St. Joseph Parishes, Covington; 
St. Boniface and St. James Parishes, Ludlow; Blessed 
Sacrament Parish, South Ft. Mitchell; and St. Cecilia 
Parish, Independence. 

In 1952, plans were made for a new high school 
building, which were approved by Bishop Mulloy in 
April, 1953. The new Newport Central High School 
will be built on property acquired near the Mt. St. 
Martin Institute in Newport. 


SOURCES: The Messenger, March 19, 1929; September 19, 1930; 
April 19, September 19, 1931; September 19, 1934; October 19, 1935; 
November 19, 1940; September 19, October 19, 1941; November 19, 
1942; June 4, 1943; July, 1945; May 3, 1953. Files: Newport 
Catholic High School, Newport. 


sh 
DIOCESAN TABERNACLE SOCIETY 
THE orIGIN of the Diocesan Tabernacle Society dates 
back to Good Friday, March 29, 1907. On Good Fri- 
day afternoon following the services at the Cathedral, a 


small group of women of the Cathedral parish called 
on Bishop Maes, seeking permission to form a Taber- 
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nacle Society or “Sewing Society.” Bishop Maes heart- 
ily gave permission for such a society. In his zeal for 
the Sanctuary and the Holy Eucharist, he saw the 
importance of the work of such a society. It was always 
the policy of Bishop Maes that poor mission churches 
of the Diocese, simply because of their poverty, should 
not be the heirs of cast-away vestments and church 
utensils for the offering of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Such were the aspirations of Bishop Maes which 
gave the Diocesan Tabernacle Society its beginning and 
caused it to flourish. 

The organizational planning of the society was 
begun in 1907, while Bishop Maes was away from the 
Diocese on an ad limina visit to Rome. Bishop Maes 
had directed the women interested in this project to 
place their work under the general management of the 
Sisters of Divine Providence, and the Sisters readily 
accepted the charge of the society, placing Academy 
Notre Dame of Providence in Newport at the disposal 
of the members for their meetings. At the initial meet- 
ing, held in April, 1907, officers of the society were 
elected. The first officers were Mrs. W. Brown, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. James S. Cassidy, Vice-President; Miss 
Alma L’Hommedien, Secretary, and Mrs. John J. 
Molloy, Treasurer. 

The society began with twenty-three charter mem- 
bers, including Mrs. John J. Molloy, Mrs. S. W. Hollen, 
Mrs. W. W. Brown, Miss Mary Brown, Miss Mary Mac 
Veigh, Miss Alma L’Hommedien, Mrs. F. S. L’Hom- 
medien, Mrs. Joseph Feltman, Mrs. Joseph Ebelhardt, 
Mrs. James S. Cassidy, Mrs. Peter O’Shaughnessy, Mrs. 
E. J. Hickey, Mrs. William A. Byrne, Mrs. George A. 
Read, Mrs. Fred Kelley, Mrs. L. B. Kneven, Mrs. Frank 
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Johnson, Mrs. Helen Brown Reenan, Mrs. Frank 
Tracey, Mrs. A. C. Gilligan, Miss Margaret Mac Veigh, 
Mrs. Joseph Becker, and Mrs. William C. Betz. 


On Bishop Maes’ return from Europe, he gave 
his approbation to the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the society. He reserved to himself, at the request of 
the charter members, the office of Spiritual Director. 
He immediately affiliated the new Tabernacle Society 
with the Arch-Confraternity of Perpetual Adoration 
and Work for Poor Churches, which had its head- 
quarters in Rome, thus securing for the members a 
participation in the rich spiritual treasures granted to 
the Arch-Confraternity by the Holy See. This new 
status of the society enabled it to send representative 
gifts to the display held by the Arch-Confraternity at 
the Vatican in November, 1908, in honor of the sacer- 
dotal jubilee of Pope Pius X. The decree affiliating the 
Diocesan ‘Tabernacle Society with the Arch-Confra- 
ternity was dated January 25, 1908. 


Besides working for poor churches, another aim 
of the society has been Perpetual Adoration. The hours 
of adoration faithfully observed by the members have 
brought constant blessings upon the work. Year after 
year the output of vestments, altar linens, sacred 
vessels and sanctuary equipment has increased. Once a 
year Bishop Maes, as succeeding Bishops have done, 
blessed the vestments and other articles made by the 
society. Bishop Maes presided at the quarterly con- 
ferences and always kept them interesting. Gifts and 
benefactions advanced the work of the society, and 
Bishop Maes beheld its accomplishments with the 
deepest satisfaction. It was his hope that young ladies 
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on leaving school would become active members of the 
society. 

The expansion of the Church in the southeastern 
part of the Diocese brought an extensive program of 
activity to the society. When sending a priest to a new 
mission in the coal fields, Bishop Maes himself, on a 
number of occasions, requested an entire altar outfit, 
enumerating in detail the articles desired. Under the 
encouragement and guidance of Bishop Maes, the 
Diocesan Tabernacle Society flourished, extending its 
services not only to the home missions, but also to 
other poor churches and missions throughout the coun- 
try, and in foreign lands. 

The work of the Diocesan Tabernacle Society has 
been a source of consolation to the Bishops of the 
Diocese since the time of its inception. In 1932, the 
society observed its Silver Jubilee. Reports of the work 
of the society are published every five years. 


SOURCES: Catholic Telegraph, April 25, 1907; February 27, 1908. 
The Christian Year, July 29, 1915. Character Sketches of Bishop Maes, 
79-96; Silver Jubilee Report, 1932. 


10. 
VHE GUILEDYOP SF «PAUL 


Tue Guitp oF St. Pau, a Convert Club, which has 
become the pattern for many similar guilds in the 
Diocese and throughout the nation, was founded in 
Lexington, Kentucky, in December, 1937. The guild 
began by informal, periodical meetings of small groups 
of converts, under the direction of Reverend Leonard 
B. Nienaber, who was stationed at St. Paul Parish. 
From these informal meetings, a permanent Convert 
Club was formed, which had as its purpose to promote 
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the Convert Apostolate and at the same time to ac- 
complish the adjustment of converts to full Catholic 
life after their conversion. It likewise proposed to in- 
crease their knowledge of Catholic truth by means of 
monthly educational programs. At the June meeting 
of the Convert Club in 1944, the name of the organiza- 
tion was changed to the Guild of St. Paul. 


In 1948, a booklet, entitled A Club for Converts, 
outlining the technique of the organization for convert 
clubs, based on the ten years of experience of the Lex- 
ington guild, was published under the direction of 
Father Nienaber. The booklet, which has enjoyed a 
widespread acceptance, had as its primary aim to ac- 
quaint priests with a pattern for organizing convert 
groups. The booklet pointed out how the apostolic zeal 
of converts can be properly guided, especially 
through a society wherein the energy of the converts 
for the spreading of the Faith is concentrated. Two 
very practical sections in the booklet are those treat- 
ing the organization of the parish convert club, step by 
step; and the Constitution of the Guild of St. Paul of 
Lexington, which has provided the groundwork for the 
success of that guild and of those which have been 
modeled after it. 


In preparation for the fifth regional meeting of 
the Guilds of St. Paul, which was held in Lexington, 
January 27, 1952, Father Nienaber made known the in- 
formation obtained from a questionnaire concerning 
guild activity which had been sent to more than five 
hundred priests. It was estimated that the Lexington 
guild had become the pattern for seventy-four inde- 
pendent guilds in the United States, Canada and Eng- 
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land. By States, the guilds are located as follows: 
Kentucky, twelve (including ten in the Diocese of Cov- 
ington) ; Wisconsin, nine; Ohio, eight; Indiana, seven; 
Tennessee, five; Michigan, five; Missouri, four; Cal- 
ifornia, four; New York, three; New Jersey, two; Iowa, 
two; Maine, two; Arkansas, one; Colorado, one; Flor- 
ida, one; Louisiana, one; Minnesota, one; Mississippi, 
one; Pennsylvania, one; Texas, one; and Washington, 
D.C., one. Canada and England each had one guild. 
SOURCES: Booklet, A Club for Converts. The Messenger: July 22, 


1944; August 17, 1947; May 16, 1948; January 23, July 24, 1949; 
January 20, February 3, May 28, 1950; January 20, 1952. 


ED 


THE CATHOLIC THEATRE GUILD 
OF NORTHERN KENTUCKY 


PaRISH HISTORIES REVEAL that a number of the parishes 
of the Diocese, from time to time, have had excellent 
dramatic clubs, especially from the early part of the 
episcopate of Bishop Maes. The St. Aloysius Dramatic 
Club of St. Aloysius Parish, Covington; The Thespians 
of St. Stephen Parish, Newport; and the Aeolian Club 
of Lexington might be cited as examples. 

The present Northern Kentucky Theatre Guild, 
an inter-parochial organization, had its beginning in 
1938. In the summer of 1938, Reverend Walter A. 
Freiberg, pastor of the Cathedral parish, and Miss 
Theresa Duhme assembled several hundred young 
people from various parishes in Northern Kentucky 
and initiated rehearsals for a large outdoor choral and 
speaking production of the old English morality play 
Everyman. During the winter months of that year re- 
hearsals were discontinued, until the following spring, 
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when the presentation was scheduled to take place. 

In the meantime, a group, numbering about fifty, 
indicated an interest in remaining active during the 
winter months, and they began the preparation of 
Victor Herbert’s operetta Eileen. Mr. Stanley A. Grady, 
who had recently returned to Ludlow from New York 
City where he had played the role of Father Flaherty 
in Bruce Marshall’s Father Malachy’s Miracle, volun- 
teered to direct the operetta. The guild’s first presenta- 
tion was given in the latter part of January, 1939. 

In the spring of 1939, work on the presentation of 
Everyman was resumed, and in June of that year the 
play was presented by a cast of four hundred and 
fifty, on a huge outdoor stage erected in the Cathedral 
Close with the large north transept window of the 
Cathedral as a background. During the planning of the 
presentation, the Northern Kentucky group received 
assistance from the English Grail Guild, which had 
presented a similar production at the Royal Albert Hall 
in London. 

After the presentation of Everyman, Bishop How- 
ard requested Mr. Grady to organize a permanent 
theatre group to present the best plays, thereby “using 
the theatre as a means of education in the Diocese.” 
The new organization was named the Catholic Theatre 
Guild of Northern Kentucky. 

During the past fourteen years, the Catholic Thea- 
tre Guild has presented the finest in musical produc- 
tions, including works of Victor Herbert and Sigmund 
Romberg. It has likewise presented such well-known 
dramas as Lady of Fatima, Kamiano, and Everyman. 
In September, 1948, the guild recorded one of its finest 
accomplishments in the midwestern premier of Father 
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Urban Nagel’s Lady of Fatima, playing twenty-three 
performances in Covington and on tours throughout 
Kentucky and southern Ohio. 

The Catholic Theatre Guild received national rec- 
ognition in 1948, when it was asked to participate in a 
survey being made of Community Theatre Groups 
throughout the country to obtain information to be 
used by the University of Wisconsin in the preparation 
of a course on the Community Theatre. 

The guild has ever maintained the ideal set for it 
by Bishop Howard, namely, “using the theatre as a 
means of education in the Diocese.” 


SOURCES: The Christian Year, February 15, March 1, 1912; The 
Messenger, August 8, 1948; May 7, 1950; February 17, 1952. 
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FOOTNOTES AND REFERENCES 


CHAPTER ONE 


1. Shea, John Gilmary, History of the Catholic Missions among the 
Indian Tribes of the United States (1529-1854), 403-434; Shea, The 
Catholic Church in Colonial Days (1521-1763), 310-343, 533-591. The 
principal tribes of the Illinois (Illiniwek) nation consisted of the Peoria, 
Cahokia, Tamaroa, Kaskaskia and Moingwena (Michigamea). The prin- 
cipal tribes of the Miami (Oumiamiwek, Oumamik, Twightwees) nation 
were the Wea, Piankeshaw, Pepikokia and Kilatak. 


2. Professor Clarence W. Alvord, at one time head of the History De- 
partment of the University of Illinois and later of the University of 
Minnesota, has written excellent articles in the American Mercury, 
which touch on French hunting explorations into present eastern Ken- 
tucky. American Mercury, June, 1926, Il; Alvord, Clarence Walworth 
and Bidgood, Lee, The First Explorations of the Trans-Allegheny Region 
by the Virginians (1650-1674), 58-60. 

3. Cauthorn, Henry S., A History of the City of Vincennes, Indiana, 
16; Coleman, J. Winston, Stage-Coach Days in the Bluegrass, 17-26. 


4. Wallis, Frederick A. and Tapp, Hambleton, A Sesqui-Centennial 
History of Kentucky, I, 534-535. 

5. Wallis and Tapp, of. cit., I, 51. 

6. Longueil’s expedition stopped at “Big Bone Lick” in present Boone 
County. “Big Bone Lick,” spreading over an area of ten acres, had be- 
come a celebrated spot, attracting the Indians who visited eastern Ken- 
tucky with its unusual salt deposits and the mammoth bones of animals 
found there. It became a site much visited by the early travelers of the 
Ohio River. In the same year, 1739, a detachment of French troops was 
sent down the Ohio River from Canada to Louisiana. Collins, Lewis and 
Richard H., History of Kentucky (rev. 1924), I, 15; II, 51-54. 

7. Collins, op. cit., I, 15; II, 130-131; Wallis and Tapp, of. cit., I, 
45; Clark, Thomas D., A History of Kentucky, I, 4. 

8. An English translation of the original of Céloron’s Journal of the 
expedition is found in Catholic Historical Researches, II, 2, October, 
1885, 61-76; II, 3, January, 1886, 103-113; II, 4, April 1886, 132- 
146; and III, 1, July, 1886, 21-33. Céloron’s Journal refers to Shaw- 
nee Lower Town below the mouth of the Scioto River as “St. Yotoc.” 
The detachment consisted of ‘‘one captain, eight subaltern officers, six 
Cadets, one Chaplain, twenty soldiers, one hundred and eighty Canad- 
ians, and about thirty Indians, there being as many Iroquois as Abinakis.”’ 
—Researches, II, 2, (October, 1885), 62. Father Joseph Pierre de 
Bonnécamps, S. J., Chaplain of the expedition, in his Journal refers to the 
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village as “Sinhioto.”” Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe, I, 48, identifies 
Sinhioto with present Scioto. 


9. Thwaites, Reuben Gold, The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 
(Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit Missionaries in New France, 
1610-1791), LXIX, “Account of the voyage on the Beautiful River made 
in 1749, under the direction of Monsieur de Céloron, by Father Bonné- 
camps,” 179-183. Father Bonnécamps learned from the Miami Indians 
of Big Bone Lick in present Boone County, but the expedition did not 
visit the Lick—Thwaites, op. cit., LXIX, 189, The Magazine of American 
History, II, March, 1878, Marshall, Orsamus H., “De Céloron’s Expedi- 
tion to the Ohio,” p. 146, proposes the latitude of the camp as 38° 50’ 
24”, and the longitude as 82° 22’. 


10. Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, LXIX, 288 (notes to volume); LXX, 
83; LXXI, 271. 

11. Collins, of. cit., II, 17-24, “A Dictionary of the Stations and 
Early Settlements in Kentucky.” 


12. Fayette County comprised that part of the Diocese lying north 
of the Kentucky River, and east of its Middle Fork and of a line south- 
east to the Washington (present Tennessee) line. The southwestern por- 
tion of the Diocese was within Lincoln County, including present Mad- 
ison, Garrard, Jackson, Rockcastle, Owsley, Clay, Laurel, Knox, Bell, 
Whitley, and the western portions of Estill, Lee, Leslie, and Harlan 
counties. The western portions of present Carroll and Franklin counties 
were in Jefferson County. Collins, op. cit., II, 25. 


13. Territorially, the region between the Alleghenies and the Missis- 
sippi River remained a part of the Diocese of Quebec until the erection 
of the Diocese of Baltimore, Maryland, November 6, 1789. West of the 
Alleghenies in the eastern Mississippi Valley, which was still under the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Quebec, there were some four thousand 
French Canadians at French settlements, as well as the Catholic pioneers 
who had migrated westward during the previous decade. Since the Cath- 
olics of the Mississippi Valley were at that time within the civil rule of 
the United States, by reason of the Treaty of Paris in 1783, it was 
advisable that they should also be under the same spiritual jurisdiction 
as the other Catholics of the Republic.—Historical Researches in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, I, 4 (April, 1885), Lambing, A.A., “The Establish- 
ment of the Catholic Hierarchy in the United States,” (121-136); Shea, 


Colonial Days, 16; Shea, Catholic Missions, 432-433; Cauthorn, op. cit., 
79-109. 


14, Much conjectural Kentucky matter covering this period may 
be found in the Jesuit Relations, the Ohio Archaeological and Michigan 
Historical Publications. A number of traditions exist in sections of the 
Diocese regarding Jesuit Missionaries having accompanied the Indians 
into various parts of the present Diocese. It is claimed that Jesuit 
Fathers accompanied Indians into Clay County at a very early date, 
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where the Indians had manufactured salt long before the coming of the 
white settlers; likewise that they visited “Indian Old Fields,” in present 
Clark County. It is also claimed that a French priest, presumably from 
Michigan, helped a group of French people to build a church near 
present Irvine in Estill County. 


15. Webb, op. cit., 24. 
16. Laux, John, Church History, 549-550. 


17. Collins, History of Kentucky, 11, 56, referring to Daniel Boone, 
remarks: “Of his life, but little is known previous to his emigration to 
Kentucky, . . . It is said that the ancestors of Daniel Boone were among 
the original Catholic settlers of Maryland; but of this nothing is known 
with certainty, nor is it, perhaps, important that anything should be.” 
Webb, of. cit., 16, commenting on this remark of Collins, says: “We 
may be permitted to doubt if the writer of this is competent to decide 
upon the question he raises and so flippantly dismisses. At times, through 
lack of facilities necessary to the practice of their religion, individual 
Catholics have been known to lapse from the faith of their fathers. But 
in such instances the children do not ordinarily suffer total shipwreck of 
the legitimate results of the faith that was held and practiced by their 
parents. It will be important for Catholics to know that Daniel Boone, 
notwithstanding he had little knowledge, and possibly none at all, of 
Catholicity as a system of religious faith, was indebted to his Catholic 
ancestors for those stern virtues, transmitted in the natural order, which 
at once distinguished them and characterized himself.” 


It is stated, generally, by biographers of Boone, that he was of English 
and Welsh extraction.—(Bruce, H. Addington, Daniel Boone and the 
Wilderness Road, 2). O’Brien, Michael J., Irish Pioneers in Kentucky, (A 
series of articles published in The Gaelic American, New York, compiled 
by James Thompson, Louisville, Kentucky), p. 10, states: “Boone was 
born in Berks County, Pennsylvania, and was the grandson of a Colonist 
from England, who came from a Norman family named Bohun, which 
had settled in Britain some years before. Boone’s father was a Catholic 
and was one of the early settlers of Maryland. In 1750 he removed with 
his family to Alleman’s Ford on the Yadkin river, in the same community 
where Morgan Bryan lived.” 


Rev. Lawrence J. Kenny, S.J., in his article, “The Gallipolis Colony 
(1790),” Catholic Historical Review, Vol. IV, January, 1919, No. 4, 
page 446, observes: ‘It would be too long to mention all the interesting 
and important characters that Gallipolis sent to Missouri; but there was 
one who came with the Ohio Colony to the west that must not be 
passed over. This was Daniel Boone. Cheated of his land claim at Boone- 
ville, Kentucky, he retired to a spot opposite Gallipolis. He used to 
hunt on the Racoon Creek in Ohio with Vanderbenden; but when he 
learned that his friends were starting for Missouri, he determined to 
accompany them. He was welcomed, and given a large tract of land at 
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the Femme Osage. Was Boone a Catholic? Collins, the Kentucky histor- 
ian, says he was of the family of the Maryland Catholic pioneers. The 
Boones in Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri are largely Catholic today. 
The first baptismal registry of Kansas City, Missouri, contains the names 
of grandchildren of Boone’s; they are not mentioned as converts. More- 
over, according to the Spanish laws in force at the time Boone came to 
the west, property could not be transferred to anyone who failed to 
swear that he was a Catholic. An exception was made for the Morgan 
colony in the southeastern part of the state — but Boone’s land was 
far away from those parts. His claim was contested later, but in the 
contest no mention was made of his having failed to take this oath.” 


18. The early settlers of Kentucky, for the most part, came from 
North Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania and Maryland. A French strain 
of Catholics was apparent. There was likewise a Catholic strain among 
the English settlers from Maryland. Faust, in his work The German Ele- 
ment in the United States, states that in Pennsylvania the German pop- 
ulation was much larger in proportion to the total population than in 
other localities. There was also a large number of German origin in the 
Carolinas. The extent of a Catholic strain in the early German families 
which came to Kentucky is more difficult to determine. Numerous Irish 
names, of a definite Catholic origin, in the early Kentucky records, would 
seem to indicate a definite Catholic strain of that nationality among the 
pioneers. But it appears that the so-called “Scotch-Irish” theory has 
made this strain of Catholicity a hidden phase of pioneer Kentucky 
history.—Faust, Albert Berhardt, The German Element in the United 
States, Vol. I, 285; O’Brien, op. cit., 17, 24-25, 28-29, 32, 39; Campbell, 
John C., The Southern Highlander and His Homeland, 53-55, 357-358. 

19. Rev. Henry B. Schulte, a priest of the Diocese of Covington, 
during his pastorate at Richmond, Kentucky, which also included the 
care of the Catholics in Lee and Estill counties as well as of a number 
of other counties, made an extensive study of the Durbin genealogy in 
the Diocese. The August 19, 1927 issue of The Messenger carries a 
sketch of Father Schulte’s study, entitled “The Story of the Oldest 
Catholic Family in the Covington Diocese.” 


20. A tradition exists in the southern part of the Diocese that Chris- 
topher Durbin came into the State with Daniel Boone, but this seems 
to have little foundation. Father Schulte observes that the fact that the 
tax-books list most of the Durbins’ possessions as horses and cattle, and 
very little of landed property, is not to be taken against the family’s 
previous lengthy occupation of the soil. They had never been character- 
istically acquisitive. They were farmers and traders, but something ven- 
turesome in their blood made them better hunters and entertainers. 
The Messenger, August 19, 1927. 


21. Pius Durbin, married to Peggy Barker, died at the age of 104 in 
Missouri in 1925. Ned Durbin, married to Elvina Kelly had twelve 
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children; by his second marriage to Sarah Lunsford, he also had twelve 
more children, Ann, Joe and Ambrose married into the descendants of 
the Clem Howard family, which was among the first Catholic families 
which settled in Madison County. The descendants of the Clem Howard 
family in the Diocese, who have retained the Faith, come down, for the 
most part, from Mary Ann Durbin (married Ambrose Durbin) through 
her son Abraham Elihu Durbin and his family. Abraham Elihu married 
Lina Estis, a convert; most of their children around 1917 and during 
the ten years thereafter, moved to Hamilton, Ohio. Many of the Ken- 
tucky Durbin descendants can be found throughout Missouri at present. 


22. Old records found in the archives of St. Patrick Church, Mt. 
Sterling, Kentucky, make reference to this St. Paul Mission. 


23. The Messenger, August 19, 1927, 


24. Spalding, Martin J., Sketches of the Early Catholic Missions of 
Kentucky, 121; Mattingly, Sister Mary Ramona, The Catholic Church 
on the Kentucky Frontier, 63, 131. 


CHAPTER TWO 


1. The Catholics of the Atlantic colonies had been subject to religious 
Superiors in England, at first being under the Archpriests, and later 
subject to the Vicars-Apostolic of England. The Vicars-Apostolic in- 
cluded: Most Reverend William Bishop, D.D., 1623-1624; Most Rev- 
erend Richard Smith, D.D., 1625-1628, who in 1628, at the outbreak 
of persecution, withdrew to France, England being without a resident 
Vicar-Apostolic until 1685; Most Reverend John Leyburn, D.D., 1685- 
1702, who in 1688, when England was divided into four Vicariates, re- 
tained the Vicariate of the London District, the colonies in America re- 
maining under the jurisdiction of the Vicar-Apostolic of that District. 
The successors to Bishop Leyburn as Vicars-Apostolic of the London 
District were: Most Reverend Bonaventure Giffard, D.D., 1702-1734, 
who took an active interest in the American missions, the Superior of 
the Jesuit missionaries being his Vicar-General, and whose regulations 
regarding holydays and fast days of obligation for the Colonies were 
followed until the erection of the See of Baltimore; Most Reverend Ben- 
jamin Petre, D.D., 1734-1758; Most Reverend Richard Challoner, D.D., 
1758-1781. At the time of the American Revolution, Most Reverend 
James Talbot, D.D., Coadjutor to Bishop Challoner, who had charge 
of the American missions, broke off communication with the clergy and 
people in the thirteen revolting colonies. When the independence of 
the United States was acknowledged, the clergy in America appealed to 
the Holy See for a Superior of their own. Shea, John G., The Catholic 
Church in Colonial Days (1521-1763). 


2. In his report to the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide, 
March 1, 1785, Father Carroll estimated the Catholic population of the 
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United States to be about 24,500, distributed as follows — 15,800 in 
Maryland; 7,000 in Pennsylvania; 1,500 in New York; 200 in Virginia. 
This did not include the Catholics west of the Alleghenies. At that time, 
under his jurisdiction there were nineteen priests in Maryland, and 
five in Pennsylvania. Guilday, Peter, The Life and Times of John Carroll, 
223-225; 343. Shea, The Life and Times of the Most Reverend John 
Carroll, 260. 


3. Ciangetti, Paul P., A Diocesan Chronology of the Catholic Church 
in the United States, p. 59, (Pontificia Americana, 81). 


4. John Carroll was born on January 8, 1735 at Upper Marlboro, 
Prince George County, Maryland. The Carroll family was an illustrious 
colonial family of Maryland. Educated in Jesuit schools, he entered the 
Society of Jesus at St. Omer in France in 1753. He was ordained to 
the Priesthood, February 14, 1761, at Liege, Belgium, by Most Reverend 
Petro Ludovico Jaquet, D.D., Titular Bishop of Hipponensi, and Canon 
of the Cathedral Church of Liege. After the suppression of the Society 
of Jesus, he returned to America in 1774. In a short time, his abilities 
and activities made him the leading churchman in the colonies. In 
1776, at the request of the Continental Congress, Father Carroll ac- 
companied Charles Carroll, Benjamin Franklin and Samuel Chase on a 
mission to Canada in an effort to secure cooperation or at least neutral- 
ity of that country towards the American cause. Reuss, Francis X., 
Biographical Cyclopaedia of the Catholic Hierarchy of the United States 
(1784-1898), 21; Historical Researches, 1, 4 (April, 1885), Lambing, 
A. A., “The Establishment of the Catholic Hierarchy in the United 
States,” 121-136; America, VII, 6 (May 18, 1912), Swift, S.J., H.J., 
“John Carroll, Priest and Patriot,” 125-128. 

5. Ruane, Joseph William, The Beginnings of the Society of Saint 
Sulpice in the United States (1791-1829), 33-34; McAvoy, Thomas T., 
The Catholic Church in Indiana (1789-1834), 63-64; Shea, The Hier- 
archy of the Catholic Church in the United States, 467-470; Catholic 
Historical Review, XXV (July, 1939), Hamilton, Raphael N., “The 
Significance of the Frontier to the Historian of the Catholic Church in 
the United States,”’ 160-178. 


6. Spalding, Sketches, 56. 
7. Ciangetti, op. cit., pp. 59, 60, 64, 66, 67. 
8. Growth of Towns in Eastern Kentucky, 1784-1808 


Located in 1790 Population 1810 
Towns Present County Census 1800 Census Census 
Lexington Fayette 834 1,795 4,326 
Washington Mason 462 570 815 
Frankfort Franklin — 628 1,099 


Paris Bourbon — mi 838 
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Located in 1790 Population 1810 
Towns Present County Census 1800 Census Census 
Winchester Clark — — 538 
Georgetown Scott = 350 529 
Versailles Woodford — 172 488 
Cynthiana Harrison — = 369 
Maysville Mason — 137 335 
Flemingsburg Fleming = 124 — 
Richmond Madison — 110 366 
Newport Campbell — 106 413 
Lancaster Garrard — 103 260 
Mt. Sterling |§ Montgomery =— 83 B25 
Millersburg Bourbon = ge 238 
Augusta Bracken — = 255 
Carrollton Carroll — — 120 
Germantown Bracken -~ 81 36 
Orangeburg Mason — 70 — 
Falmouth Pendleton _ 38 121 
Nicholasville Jessamine — oes) 158 
Prestonsburg Floyd ae 32 
Mayslick Mason ae aH 132 
Port William Gallatin —- — 120 
Boonesboro Madison — — 68 
Barbourville Knox — = 55 
Prestonville Carroll _- — 28 
Lewisburg Mason —— aa 19 


9. 1785, Bourbon, Madison; 1788, 


Mason, Woodford; 1792, Clark, 


Scott; 1793, Harrison; 1794, Campbell, Franklin; 1796, Bracken, Gar- 
rard, Montgomery; 1798, Boone, Fleming, Gallatin, Jessamine, Pendle- 
ton; 1799, Floyd, Knox, Nicholas; 1803, Greenup; 1806, Clay, Lewis; 
1808, Estill, — Wallis and Tapp, of. cit., Il, 784-785. 

10. According to the returns of the 1790 census, 43,958 out of the total 
population of the area of the present State of Kentucky, 73,677, resided in 
eastern Kentucky, comprising the present Diocese of Covington. 1790 Cen- 
sus: Fayette, 18,410; Nelson, 11,315; Woodford, 9,210; Bourbon, 7,837; 
Mercer, 7,091; Lincoln, 6,548; Madison, 5,772; Jefferson, 4,765; Mason, 
2,729. 1800 Census: Fayette, 14,028; Bourbon, 12,825; Mason, 12,182; 
Madison, 10,490; Nelson, 9,866; Mercer, 9,464; Washington, 9,050; 
Jefferson, 8,754; Lincoln, 8,621; Shelby, 8,191. 1810 Census: Fayette, 
21,370; Bourbon, 18,009; Madison, 15,540; Shelby, 14,877; Nelson, 
14,078; Jefferson, 13,399; Washington, 13,248; Montgomery, 12,975; 
Mercer, 12,630; Mason, 12,459. 
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11. 1790 Census: Lexington, 834; Washington, 462; Bardstown, 216; 
Louisville, 200; Danville, 150. 1800 Census: Lexington, 1,795; Frank- 
fort, 628; Washington, 570; Paris, 377; Louisville, 359. 1810 Census: 
Lexington, 4,326; Louisville, 1,357; Frankfort, 1,099; Paris, 838; Bards- 
town, 821. Lexington continued to be the largest town in the State for 
another decade and more. The 1820 census shows Louisville with 4,012 
less than Lexington; the 1830 census gives Louisville, 10,341, and 
Lexington, 6,087. 

12. Spalding, Sketches, 25; Webb, Centenary, 27-32; Mattingly, Ken- 
tucky Frontier, 21; Schauinger, J. Herman, Cathedrals in the Wilder- 
ness, 9-10. 

13. Johnson, op. cit., I, 457. The Catholic Historical Review, V (1920), 
195-222, Rothensteiner, John, “Paul de St. Pierre, the First German- 
American Priest of the West.” Researches, XVIII (April, 1901), 66. 
Mattingly, Kentucky Frontier, 37-38, questions the ministry of Father St. 
Pierre in Kentucky. 

14. Spalding, Sketches, 41-48; Pohlkamp, O.F.M., of. cit., 12-13. 

15. Spalding, op. cit., 48; Webb, op. cit., 158-159; Mattingly, op. cit., 
41-43. 

16. Spalding, op. cit., 57-61; Mattingly, op. cit., 44; The Voice (Pub- 
lication of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore), March, 1943, article en- 
titled “Eldest Son,” 11. 


17. Curry, William B., ‘History of the Catholic Church, White Sul- 
phur, Kentucky,” (MS., Library of the State Historical Society, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky), 1-2. Father Curry made research and prepared this 
paper in 1922, while pastor of Georgetown, and in charge of the mission 
at White Sulphur, 1916-1928. Webb, op. cit., 89; Mattingly, op. cit., 46. 

18. Bishop Carroll to Father Badin, August 2, 1794, (copy), Nazareth 
Archives, 

19. Spalding, op. cit., 61-63; The Messenger, January 19, 1935. The 
disastrous battle of the Blue Licks was fought on August 19, 1782. — 
Collins, op. cit., I1, 657-663. By 1789 there was only one station between 
Limestone and Lexington, and that was at Lower Blue Licks. A gentle- 
man by the name of Lyons conducted the station, where travelers were 
entertained. 

20. Spalding, Sketches, 63. 


21. Spalding, op. cit., 63-64. Father Badin to Bishop Carroll, March 
2, 1797, Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, XIX, 457. 


22. Bishop Carroll to Father Badin, August 2, 1794, (copy), Nazareth 
Archives. 


23. Curry, op. cit., 1; Webb, op. cit., 89-90; Mattingly, op. cit., 47. 
By 1900 a few crumbling stones could still be found, marking the site 


of this first church in the territory of the present Diocese. St. Francis 
Church was the second church erected in Kentucky. The first church 
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had been erected in 1792 under the direction of Father De Rohan and 
was named Holy Cross. Describing this first church, Spalding, Sketches, 66, 
states: “This temporary hut was covered with clapboards, and was un- 
provided with glass in the windows. A slab of wood roughly hewed, 
served for an altar. Such was the first Catholic Church in Kentucky!” 


24. Spalding, Sketches, 119; Webb, op. cit., 89-90. The Messenger, 
January 19, 1935. 


25. Mattingly, op. cit., 47. 
26. Bishop Carroll to Father Badin, August 2, 1794, (copy), Naza- 
reth Archives. 


27. Father Badin to Bishop Carroll, March 2, 1797, Records, XIX 
(1908), 456; Mattingly, op. cit., 47. 

28. Spalding, Sketches, 66-72. 

29. Father Badin to Father Chabrat, in 1823, cited and quoted by 
Webb, of. cit., 92. 

30. Spalding, Sketches, 67. 


31. Father Badin to Bishop Carroll, September 26, 1796; March 2, 
1797; March 4, 1798, Records, XIX, 274, 456, 463. 

32. Spalding, Sketches, 73-75; Webb, op. cit., 167-168; Father Badin 
to Bishop Carroll, March 4, 1798, Records, XIX, 460; Mattingly, of. cit., 
ay Ale 

33. Spalding, Sketches, 75-78; Webb, of. cit., 168-169; Mattingly, 
op. cit., 57-59, 117. Father Salmon met an untimely death, November 
10, 1799, from an injury sustained when thrown from his horse while on 
mission work, when he had been in Kentucky only nine months. His 
missionary work did not extend into eastern Kentucky. 

34. Spalding, Sketches, 78-81; Webb, op. cit., 169-174; Dictionary of 
American Biography, XVIII (1936), Purcell, R.J., ‘John Thayer,” 406- 
407. 

35. Father Badin to Bishop Carroll, June 3, 1799, Records, XIX, 473. 

36. Father Badin to Bishop Carroll, July 5, 1799, Records, XIX, 478; 
Mattingly, of. cit., 48-50. In the presidential election of 1800, the Fed- 
eralists proposed John Adams for a second term. Adams was not popular 
in Kentucky. When Jefferson was declared President, there was almost 
universal satisfaction in Kentucky. Father Thayer favored Adams. 

37. Spalding, Sketches, 132-148. 

38. Spalding, Sketches, 162-177; Webb, op. cit., 194-199; Mattingly, 
op. cit., 70-78. The Trappists remained in Kentucky for about three and 
a half years, departing for the West in the spring of 1809. 

39. Spalding, Sketches, 149-161; Webb, op. cit., 200-212. 

40. Father Badin to Bishop Carroll, October 20, 1806; February 9, 
1807; May 25, 1807; April 13, 1808, Baltimore Cathedral Archives; 
Mattingly, of. cit., 93, 139-140. 
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41. O’Daniel, V. F., A Light of the Church in Kentucky or The Life, 
Labors, and Character of the Very Rev. Samuel Thomas Wilson, O.P., 
S.T.M., 146-147; Mattingly, op. cit., 94-95. 

42. Among the “first settlers” of Lexington (1779), are mentioned the 
McGees, Collinses, McCalls, Barrys, Cartys, Lowrys, Pattersons, McCrack- 
ens, Hogans, McBrides, Morrisons, Shannons, Brians, McConnells, and 
Mastersons. When the plan of the town was adopted and lots were disposed 
. of, December 16, 1781, among the first lot-holders of Lexington are also 
listed such names as McDermid, McGinty, McDonald, Kelly, Hayden, 
McMullins, and Morrow. Lexington’s first schoolmaster was John Mc- 
Kinney, who established there in 1780. Collins, of. cit., Ii, 172; O’Brien, 
Trish Pioneers in Kentucky, 32. 

43, John Moyland was a brother of Stephen Moyland, Colonel on the 
staff of General Washington during the Revolutionary War. Another 
brother was the Archbishop of Cork. John Moyland opened his store in 
Lexington in January, 1792. Staples, Charles R., The History of Pioneer 
Lexington, Kentucky (1779-1806), 277, and footnote 1; Mattingly, op. 
Gita DU: 


44, Bishop Flaget and Father Badin, on their trip to Baltimore in 
1812, also stayed at the home of Thomas Tibbatts. Staples, op. cit., 277; 
Mattingly, of. cit., 50; Records, XXIX (1918), “Bishop Flaget’s Diary,” 
233% 

45. The Messenger, January 19, 1935; Mattingly, op. cit., 51. Because 
of the lack of priests, it would seem that there had been considerable 
defection from the Faith in the early days around Lexington. The case of 
David Meade may be an example in question. David Meade came to 
Kentucky in 1796 with his family. He built a chateau on the Harrodsburg 
Pike, nine miles from Lexington. His home was known as “‘Chaumiere 
des Prairies.” Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Taylor, Burr, and Clark were 
among his guests at Chaumiere. David Meade died in 1842 at the age 
of 94. He was a very old man when Rev. James Moore, a minister of a 
Protestant church in Lexington, went to his home and baptized all his 
grandchildren and his slaves. In David Meade’s possessions there was 
an ivory crucifix, and his escutcheon came from the Connor Castle in 
Treland.—Journal of American History, 1922 Volume, p. 325, sqq. 


46. Staples, op. cit., 277; Fayette County Clerk’s Office, Lexington, 
Deed Book “B”, 184; Father Badin to Bishop Carroll, February 26, 1805, 
Records, XXIII, 160. 


47. Collins, op. cit., II, 525-526. 


48. Father Badin to Bishop Carroll, February 26, 1805, Records, 
XXIII, 160. 


49. Ibid. 


50. Father Badin bought 200 acres of land in this vicinity in the 
early part of 1805, (Father Badin to Bishop Carroll, February 26, 1805, 
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Records, XXIII, 160). St. Christopher Church is listed by Father Spald- 
ing in his Sketches, as one of the churches in the Diocese of Bardstown, 
when Bishop Flaget arrived in 1811, (Spalding, Sketches, 192). Father 
Kenrick, in 1827, offered Mass twice at St. Christopher Church, near 
Muddy Creek, four miles distant from the home of Philip Durbin on 
Drowning Creek, (Webb, Centenary, 97-98). 


In more recent years, the precise site of St. Christopher Church had 
become uncertain. In 1945, Rev. Oscar Poole, pastor of St. Mark Parish, 
Richmond, and missions, discovered the remains of an old Catholic 
cemetery near the present site of the village of Waco, which revealed the 
location of the early pioneer settlement on Muddy Creek. In the Status 
Animarum Report for St. Mark Parish and missions, for the year 1946, 
Father Poole wrote: “The first and only Catholic cemetery in Madison 
County and the entire area of seven counties was discovered near Waco, 
Ky., last year. It is the location where the original Catholic settlers 
stopped shortly after Daniel Boone sojourned at the stockade at Boones- 
boro, Ky.” Father Poole who has served that mission field for over 
twenty years and who is deeply interested in the history of early Cath- 
olicity in that part of the Diocese, made a study of the old cemetery, 
which is located about three or four miles from the mouth of Drowning 
Creek, and about two miles back of the present Waco High School. He 
identifies this old cemetery with the site mentioned in Records, XXIII, 
160, and in Webb, 97-98. Covington Archives, Parish records, “St. 
Mark Parish, Richmond, Ky.”: Father Poole to author, December 2, 
1O5t, 


51. Collins, op. cit., II, 552; Campbell, Southern Highlander, II, 35. 

52. Collins, op. cit., II, 556-558. 

53. Magazine of American History, April, 1877, 310, qucted by Maes, 
Camillus P., The Life of Rev. Charles Nerinckx, 154. 

54. Collins, of. cit., 556-557. Collins lists Mann Butler, the Kentucky 
historian of 1834, among the teachers at Washington. Morton and 
Thomas; Burgess and Green; Dr. George W. Mackey and David Bell are 
listed among the business establishments there in 1797. 

55. Father Badin to Bishop Carroll, September 7, 1804, Records, 
XXIII, 155. 

56. Father Badin to Father Nerinckx, September 26, 1807, quoted 
by Maes, op. cit., 153-154. 

57. Mattingly, op. cit., 100. In 1847, St. Patrick Parish was erected at 
Maysville, and today Washington lies within the parish limits of St. 
Patrick Parish. 

58. Webb, of. cit., 201. 

59. Spalding, Sketches, 123; Mattingly, of. cit., 62-63, 76, 146-147, 
152, 159; Historical Records and Studies, XIV (1920), Kenny, §.J., 
Lawrence, “The Mullanphys of St. Louis,” 80; Journal of the Irish 
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American Historical Society, XXIX (1930-1931), Stephen, F.X., “The 
Mullanphys of St. Louis,” 173-174. 


60. Historical Records and Studies, XIV, Kenny, op. cit., 72. Father 
Thayer baptized a daughter of John Mullanphy at Frankfort. Webb, op. 
Cite oe: 

61. Webb, op. cit., 92; Mattingly, op. cit., 84, 130-131. Names of 
Catholics of Frankfort were found on the list of subscribers to “Practical 
Reflections,” a highly influential Catholic publication printed in New 
York in 1808, treating Religious controversy, to which Bishop Carroll 
had asked Father Badin to obtain subscriptions among the Catholics of 
the Kentucky missions. 


CHAPTER THREE 


1. Ciangetti, Diocesan Chronology, 64; Shearer, D.C., Pontificia Amer- 
icana: A Documentary History of the Catholic Church in the United 
States, 1784-1884, 99, 109; Guilday, Peter, Life and Times of John 
Carroll, Archbishop of Baltimore, 1735-1815, 686-699; Catholic Historical 
Review, I1 (October, 1916), Corrigan, Owen B., “Rise of the Hierarchy 
in the United States,” 283-301. 


2. The following Dioceses were carved out of the original territory 
placed under the jurisdiction of the See of Bardstown, during the life- 
time of Bishop Flaget — 1821, Cincinnati (State of Ohio); 1826, St. 
Louis (State and Territory of Missouri, State of Arkansas and the western 
part of the State of Illinois); 1833, Detroit (State of Michigan and 
Wisconsin Territory); 1834, Vincennes (State of Indiana and eastern 
part of Illinois); 1837, Dubuque (Iowa Territory); 1837, Nashville 
(State of Tennessee) ; (from 1837, the Diocese of Bardstown included 
only the State of Kentucky); 1843, Milwaukee (Wisconsin Territory) ; 
1843, Little Rock (State of Arkansas, comprising portion of the original 
Bardstown Diocese) ; 1843, Chicago (State of Illinois) ; 1847, Cleveland 
(northern part of Ohio above 40° 41’). Ciangetti, op. cit. 


3. Guilday, Carroll, 567-583. Records: XIX, 481, Father Badin to 
Bishop Carroll, October 9, 1799; XXIII, 147-148, Father Badin to 
Bishop Carroll, February 10, 1804; 153, September 7, 1804; 155-156, 
December 6, 1804. Tenhundfeld, Harry J., Benedict Joseph Flaget, 
(1763-1850), An Introductory Study of the Life and Activities of the 


First Bishop of Bardstown (MS.), 18-22; Mattingly, Kentucky Frontier, 
196-201. 


4. Benedict Flaget was born on November 7, 1763, at the village of 
Coutournat, near Billon, Province of Auvergne, Diocese of Clermont, 
France. While studying at the Sulpician Seminary at Clermont, he en- 
tered the Society of Saint Sulpice at the age of twenty, November 1, 
1783, being ordained a priest in 1788. After the Seminary of Angers was 
closed in the winter of 1791, during the French Revolution, where 
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Father Flaget had been professor of Dogmatic Theology, he decided to 
come to the missions in the United States. In the company of other 
future laborers in the Kentucky missions —- Rev. John Baptist David, 
S.S., and Stephen T. Badin — Father Flaget arrived in Baltimore on 
March 29, 1792. His ministry, after his arrival in the United States, 
included the pastorate of St. Francis Xavier Parish, Vincennes, Indiana 
Territory, from December, 1792 to April, 1795; professorship at George- 
town College, Baltimore, 1795-1798; service in the Archdiocese of 
Havana, Cuba, 1798-1801; professorship at St. Mary College, Baltimore, 
from 1801 until 1808, when he was appointed Bishop of Bardstown, 
Kentucky. For a time, Bishop-elect Flaget sought to decline the episcopal 
appointment. Spalding, Martin J., Sketches of the Life, Times, and 
Character of the Rt. Rev. Benedict Joseph Flaget, First Bishop of Louis- 
ville, 19-63 ; Tenhundfeld, op. cit., 1-27; Reuss, Biographical Cyclopaedia, 
43-44; Researches of the American Historical Society, XVIII, 12-13, 
Bishop Flaget to Archbishop Carroll, January, 1900. 


5. Bishop-elect Concanen of New York was consecrated in Rome, 
April 24, 1808, (died June 19, 1810). The consecration of the Bishops 
of the other three suffragan Sees did not take place until 1810. The 
Papal Bulls directing their consecration were delayed in reaching Arch- 
bishop Carroll. These documents had been given to Bishop Concanen in 
Rome after his consecration to take to America. Encountering difficulty 
in obtaining passage from Italy to America, Bishop Concanen transmitted 
an official copy of the documents to Very Rev. Jacques Andre Emery, 
S.S., Superior-General of the Sulpicians in France. Bishop-elect Flaget, 
who had gone to France in 1809 to consult with Father Emery about 
his acceptance of the episcopacy, transmitted the documents from 
Father Emery to Archbishop Carroll on his return to America, August 
10, 1810. Catholic Historical Review, II (October, 1916), O’Daniel, 
“Concanen’s Election to the See of New York (1808-1810), 19-46; 
Researches, 1X (1892-93), 168-169. 


6. Bishop-elect Egan of Philadelphia was consecrated by Archbishop 
Carroll, October 28, 1810; Bishop-elect Cheverus of Boston, November 
1, 1810. The newly consecrated American Bishops of Boston and Phila- 
delphia were the co-consecrators with Archbishop Carroll at the con- 
secration of Bishop Flaget. Researches, XI (1894-95), 31-32; Tenhund- 
feld, op. cit., 27-30; Reuss, of. cit., 43; Guilday, Carroll, 589. Fells 
Point was a suburb of Baltimore. 


7. In the meantime, Bishop Flaget corresponded with Bishop Joseph 
O. Plessis, D.D., of Quebec, to clarify jurisdictional points regarding 
their respective dioceses. During this interval, Bishop Flaget also ad- 
dressed two letters to Father Badin in Kentucky. In his report to Pope 
Pius VII, in 1815, Bishop Flaget states that the three students who 
accompanied him to Bardstown were Guy Ignatius Chabrat, James 
Derigaud and Anthony Deydier. Regarding Anthony Deydier, cf. Ten- 
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hundfeld, op. cit., n. 34. Records, XIV, 1901, Bishop Flaget to Father 
Badin, (no date), 192-193; Spalding, Sketches, 185-188. 


8. For an account of the trip to Bardstown, cf. Spalding, Sketches, 
189-190; Spalding, Flaget, 69-72; Mattingly, op. cit., 207-209. The 
interesting account of the installation of the first Bishop in frontier 
Kentucky is found in Father Badin’s work, Origine et Progres de la 
Mission du Kentucky, published at Paris, in 1821, and Spalding, Sketches, 
190-191. 


9. Spalding, Sketches, 193; Records, XXIX (1918), Howlett, William 
J., “Bishop Flaget’s Diary,” 163. 

10. Spalding, Sketches, 192, 188-189. When Bishop Flaget arrived in 
Kentucky there were eight priests in his Diocese: three diocesan priests, 
Fathers Badin, Nerinckx and O’Flynn; four Dominican priests, Fathers 
Fenwick, Wilson, Tuite and Angier; and Father David, a Sulpician 
Father, who had come with him to Kentucky. Seven priests had already 
died in Kentucky, including five Trappists. In the State of Kentucky, 
Catholic families, at that time, numbered more than a thousand; there 
was a Catholic population of about 6,000. There were about thirty con- 
gregations, ten of which had churches or chapels. 


11. The Diocesan Seminary, until December 5, 1811, was located at 
St. Stephen’s. At that time Father David, the Superior, and the sem- 
inarians moved to their new location near Bardstown on the Thomas 
Howard estate. The Seminary became known as St. Thomas Seminary, 
located at Poplar Neck about three miles from Bardstown. Among the 
students at the Seminary when it was moved to Poplar Neck was Leo 
Twyman from Scott County, the first Kentuckian to enroll in the 
Diocesan Seminary. From this Diocesan Seminary came many of the 
first missionaries of eastern Kentucky. Elisha J. Durbin, born in Madison 
County in 1800, made his priestly studies at St. Thomas Seminary. — 
Howlett, William J., Historical Tribute to St. Thomas’ Seminary at 
Poplar Neck near Bardstown, Kentucky, 33-41. 


12. The Sisterhood of the Sisters of Loretto, known originally as the 
“Friends of Mary at the Foot of the Cross,” was established April 25, 
1812, by Rev. Charles Nerinckx, having its beginning with three young 
ladies, Mary Rhodes, Christina Stuart and Nancy Havern. The Sisters 
of Loretto extended their educational service for the most part westward. 
These Sisters conducted for a time two schools in the Diocese of Cov- 
ington, assuming charge of St. Charles School at Paris in 1869, and St. 
Patrick School, Maysville, in 1901. Spalding, Sketches, 203-208; Maes, 
Camillus P., The Life of Rev. Charles Nerinckx, 135-143, 249-251; 
Carroll, Declan F., The Sisters of Loretto, Pioneer Educators,’ (MS.). 

November, 1812, marked the beginning of the Sisters of Charity of 
Nazareth. At that time two young ladies, Teresa Carrico and Elizabeth 
Wells presented themselves to Bishop Flaget for direction. In January, 
1813, Catherine Spalding, a young woman of exceptional endowments, 
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then in her nineteenth year, joined them. At that time Father David, 
their Superior, gave the three young ladies provisional rules. By Easter 
three new postulants had arrived — Mary Beaven, Harriet Gardiner 
and Mary Gwynn. In June, 1813, following a retreat, an election of 
a superior was held. Sister Catherine Spalding became the first Superior. 
In August, 1814, Nazareth’s first school was begun, with Sister Ellen 
O’Connell and Sister Harriet Gardiner constituting the faculty, assisted 
by Mother Catherine. The Sisters of Charity for the most part extended 
their services to the South. The Sisters established their first foundation 
in eastern Kentucky at the present site of White Sulphur in 1823. 
Spalding, Sketches, 229-241; McGill, Anna Blanche, The Sisters of 
Charity of Nazareth, Kentucky, 19-27; Centennial Booklet, St. Cather- 
ine’s Academy, Lexington, Kentucky (1823-1833), 1. 


13. Notre Dame Archives, Bishop Flaget to Father Simon Bruté, 
August 25, 1811, (French). — Bishop Flaget had requested Maximilian 
Godefroy, an architect at Baltimore, to draw up plans for a suitable 
edifice. Webb, Centenary, 269, states that the architect and builder of 
St. Joseph Cathedral was Mr. John Rogers, who went to Bardstown from 
Baltimore in 1815, having with him the perfected plans of the build- 
ing. For the building of the Cathedral, the Bishop, as early as August, 
1811, had begun a subscription, which extended beyond his own Diocese 
to Baltimore and even to France. 


14. Spalding, Flaget, 314; Lamott, John H., History of the Archdiocese 
of Cincinnati (1821-1921), 102-103. Louisville during the decade, 1830- 
1840, doubled its population, having a population of 21,210 in 1840. 
There were two Catholic parishes in the city at that time, St. Louis 
Parish and a German Parish. Within the next decade, 1840-1850, it 
again doubled its population, reaching 43,194 by 1850. 

15. Catholic Telegraph, January 31, February 7, 1839; Spalding, 
Flaget, 335; Ciangetti, op. cit., 65, (Sacred Congregation of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, Archives, Let., vol. 325, f. 154v). 

16. Webb, Centenary, 447; Catholic Telegraph, August 24, 1848; 
Clarke, Richard H., Lives of the Deceased Bishops of the Catholic 
Church of the United States, II, 16-17. 

17. 1810, Rockcastle County; 1811, Bath; 1818, Whitley; 1819, Owen, 
Harlan; 1820, Grant, Perry; 1821, Lawrence, Pike; 1822, Morgan; 1825, 
Laurel; 1838, Carroll, Carter; 1839, Breathitt; 1840, Kenton; 1842, 
Letcher; 1843, Johnson, Owsley; 1852, Powell.—Wallis and Tapp, 
Sesqui-Centennial, II, 784. 


18. 1810 Census: Fayette, 21,370; Bourbon, 18,009; Madison, 15,540; 
Shelby, 14,877; Nelson, 14,078. 1820 Census: Fayette, 23,250; Shelby, 
21,047; Jefferson, 20,768; Bourbon, 17,664; Nelson, 16,273; Madison, 
15,954. 1830 Census: Fayette, 25,098; Jefferson, 23,979; Shelby, 19,030; 
Washington, 19,017; Madison, 18,751; Bourbon, 18,436. 


19. Spalding, Sketches, 192; Webb, Centenary, 89, 328. 
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20. Spalding, Flaget, 105-106; Tenhundfeld, of. cit., 54. 


21. Bishop Flaget was forty-seven years of age, when he took posses- 
sion of the See of Bardstown. Webb, Centenary, 338-339, gives the fol- 
lowing description of the Prelate: “He was tall, nearly six feet high, 
well proportioned and of an upright carriage. To a noble stature and 
commanding presence, there were united in him the most polished man- 
ners and the most benign expression of features. An in-born dignity that 
was as suave as it was unaffected, and an easy grace that was at all 
times charming, characterized both his movements and his speech. . . . 
He was one of those toward whom the hearts of men went out loaded 
down with personal affection.” 


22. Spalding, Flaget, 106; Guilday, Carroll, 590. The November, 1812 
Provincial Council had been decided upon after the consecration of the 
new American Prelates in 1810. The outbreak of the War of 1812 oc- 
curred on June 18, 1812. 

23. Records, XXIX (1918), Howlett, William J., “Bishop Flaget’s 
Diary”; Tenhundfeld, op. cit., 62-76. 

24. Records, XXIX, Howlett, “Flaget’s Diary,” 241-242. 

25. The Bishop and Father Badin had come to misunderstandings 
over the tenure of certain property in the Diocese, amounting to about 
five hundred acres in three different lots. The legal title of the property 
was in the name of Father Badin, and the fulfillment of certain stipula- 
tions was required on his part. Bishop Flaget had been unable to effect 
a proper solution of the difficulty. It was agreed to lay the matter before 
Archbishop Carroll. Thus Bishop Flaget had asked Father Badin to 
accompany him to Baltimore in 1812. — Catholic Historical Review, 
I (1915-16), O’Daniel, Victor F., “Report of Bishop Flaget to Pope 
Pius VII, April 10, 1815,” 305-319: Records, XXIX (1918), Howlett, 
‘Flaget’s Diary,” 37-59, 153-169, 231-249: Researches of the American 
Catholic Historical Society, XV (1898-99), 108-111. 

26. Schauinger, op. cit., 96-97; Tenhundfeld, op. cit., 69-70. 

27. Records, XXIX (1918), Howlett, “Flaget’s Diary,” 244. 

28. Ibid., 245. 


29. In 1818, Lexington received a resident pastor for a few years 
(1818-1823), in the person of the Rev. William T. Willett, O.P. It was 
the second parish established in eastern Kentucky. 

30. Webb, Centenary, 89, quotes the letter of Bishop Carroll to the 
Scott County parishioners. 

31. Baltimore Cathedral Archives, Father Badin to Bishop Carroll, 
April 13, 1808; August 29, 1808. Webb, Centenary, 91. 

32. Baltimore Cathedral Archives, Father Angier to Bishop Carroll, 
January 25, 1809; Father Badin to Bishop Carroll, September 23, 1809. 

33. Webb, Centenary, 92; Baltimore Cathedral Archives, Father Badin 
to Bishop Carroll, December 4, 1809. The larger congregations included 
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St. Peter, Lexington, seventeen miles from St. Francis; St. Christopher, 
Madison County, forty miles away; and St. Ignatius congregation in 
Mason County, seventy miles distant. 

34. Webb, op. cit., 91, 92. Webb observes that it was not unlikely 
that the condition of Father Angier came about from his efforts to 
control the troublesome elements in his congregation. His health im- 
proving, he returned to Maryland, and in 1825 he went to England. 
Mattingly, Kentucky Frontier, 84. 

35. Webb, Centenary, 91, 92. 


36. Webb, of. cit., 92-93; Letter of Father Willett to Father Chabrat, 
June, 1823, cited by Webb, 93; Spalding, Sketches, 193. 

37. Webb, of. cit., 93, refers to and quotes Judge Twyman’s letter to 
Father Chabrat, written in June, 1823. 

38. Nazareth Archives; Centennial Booklet, St. Catherine Academy, 
Lexington, 1-2, (original letter in French). 

39. McGill, Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, 34, 47; Curry, Catholic 
Church, White Sulphur, Ky., (MS.), 4; Wallis and Tapp, Sesqui-Centen- 
nial, 704. In September, 1824, after a year and a half in Scott County, 
Mother Catherine was recalled to Nazareth, on the death of Mother 
Agnes. 

40. Political events and social upheavals had prevented Pope Pius 
VI from proclaiming a Holy Year in 1800; but in 1825, Pope Leo XII 
revived the venerable tradition. The Jubilee of 1825 had a mark of 
greater solemnity in that it likewise commemorated the accession of Pope 
Leo XII to the Papacy. During the time of the observance of the Jubilee 
in the Diocese, Bishop Flaget confirmed 1,216, while 4,345 Communions 
were recorded. According to the statistics kept by the missionaries for 
each congregation during the preaching of the Jubilee, St. Pius Parish 
in Scott County had 250 communicants and 60 confirmed; St. Peter 
Parish, in Lexington, 30 communicants. Spalding, Sketches, 288-297. 

41. Webb, Centenary, 93-95. Curry, White Sulphur (MS), 4-5. 
Father Kenrick later became Bishop of Philadelphia, and afterwards 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 

42. Webb, op. cit., 91; Curry, of. cit., 4. 

43. Webb, Centenary, 95-99. 

44. Webb, op. cit., 99-102; Curry, op. cit., 5. 

45. Mattingly, Kentucky Frontier, 89. 

46. Webb, of. cit., 328-329; Mattingly, op. cit., 90; Staples, Pioneer 
Lexington, 277. 

47. Robert Todd was the father of the wife of Abraham Lincoln. 
The deed to the property, executed in the favor of Father Badin by 
Robert and Ann Todd for the sum of $312.00, was not recorded until 
July 13, 1813. — Fayette County Courthouse Records, Lexington, 
Kentucky, Deed Book ‘“‘G”, 464. 
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48. Webb, op. cit., 330; Mattingly, op. cit., 89; Staples, op. cit., 277- 
278. This small brick church served Lexington for the next twenty-five 
years, until a more spacious building was erected in 1837 on North 
Limestone Street. 


49. Father Willett died on May 9, 1824. Webb, Centenary, 331; Cath- 
olic Directories, 1824-1837. The name of the Scott County church was 
changed from St. Francis to St. Pius by the Dominican Fathers; the 
name in more recent years was changed back to St. Francis. 


50. McGill, Sisters of Charity, 34; Wallis and Tapp, Sesqui-Centen- 
nial, 704; Webb, Centenary, 331; Centennial Booklet, St. Catherine 
Academy, Lexington, 2. 


51. Nazareth Archives, Nazareth, Ky., Annals of St. Catherine Acad- 
emy, Lexington, 34-35. Centennial Booklet, St. Catherine Academy, 
Lexington, 2-3. 

52. Nazareth Archives — clippings for Annals, Vol. I, p. 67. The 
communication included clippings from the Lexington Intelligencer and 
from the Observer and Reporter, which consisted of statements from 
citizens of Lexington praising the work of the Sisters and their ability 
as teachers, appealing to the citizenry that the brilliant career of their 
city might not be marred and appear to others under “the unseemingly 
character of the prejudiced Lexington.” 


53. Webb, of. cit., 331; Wallis and Tapp, op. cit., II, 705. Father 
McMahon is said to have raised $5,000 on his tour to New Orleans. 


54. Staples, Pioneer Lexington, 278; Webb, op. cit., 331. 


55. Father Badin visited Lexington from time to time in the 40’s, 
and usually resided at the home of Mr. Dennis Mulligan. St. Paul 
Church, the second church in Lexington, was dedicated October 18, 1868. 
The brick building acquired from the Sisters of Charity by Father 
McMahon served as the parish rectory until Father Bekkers moved to 
the site of the present St. Paul Church. 


56. Webb, of. cit., (Letter of Father Kenrick to Father Elder, August 
14, 1827), 96; Archives, Good Shepherd Parish, Centennial Booklet, 
(1948), 23. 


57. Archives, Good Shepherd Parish, Centennial Booklet, 24; Kentucky 
Historical Society, Young, Lambert, “A Brief Account of the Beginning 
and Progress of the Catholic Church in Frankfort,” (MS), October, 


1886, (written in Father Young’s handwriting, prepared on the occasion 
of the Centennial of the City of Frankfort). 


Kean O’Hara was one of the most distinguished of Kentucky edu- 
cators. He came to America with his father, James O’Hara, and his two 
brothers, James Jr., and Charles, after the collapse of the Irish Rebellion 
in 1798. He married into a prominent family of Maryland. His wife, 
Helen Hardy, was the daughter of William Hardy and Rachel Livers, 
later emigrants to Kentucky. On coming to Kentucky, Kean O’Hara 
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first settled at Danville. Later he moved to Woodford County, attending 
St. Francis Church in Scott County. Still later, he made his home in 
Franklin County. His teaching in Kentucky covered a period of fifty 
years, including teaching in Jefferson, Fayette, Franklin, Woodford and 
Boyle counties. In 1812, he became President of The Kentucky Acad- 
emy at Frankfort, which was located in one of the buildings on the 
“Square” near the Capitol, and which had such outstanding men as 
John Brown and Mann Butler as trustees. A number of Kean O’Hara’s 
pupils rose to distinguished positions in life, who ever remained grateful 
for his influence and training, including several of the Marshalls, Major 
George Croghan, and Zachary Taylor, who became President of the 
United States (1849-1850). En route to Washington for his inauguration 
as President, March 5, 1849, General Taylor went out of his way to 
stop at Frankfort to visit his old instructor. 


Kean O’Hara was a devoted friend of Father Badin. He translated 
into English Father Badin’s celebrated Latin poem, “Carmen Sacrum,” 
which was composed on the occasion of the arrival of Bishop Flaget 
in Kentucky, in June, 1811. Major James O’Hara, a brother of Kean 
O’Hara, became a prominent lawyer at Williamstown, Grant County, 
where he lived until his death. Theodore O’Hara, the son of Kean 
O’Hara, was the author of the famous poem, “The Bivouac of the 
Dead.” Kean O’Hara’s home was a few miles from Frankfort on the 
Peaks Mill Pike. The celebrated classical teacher died December 23, 
1851, at the age of 83. He was buried in the little parish cemetery at 
White Sulphur, situated across the road from St. Pius (Francis) Church, 
the historic site of pioneer Catholicity in the Diocese of Covington. On 
the right face of his monument, facing the church, is the epitaph: “Beloved 
in all the relations of life, as husband, father, master, and friend. Faith- 
ful in all social and political duties, and distinguished as the great 
pioneer classical teacher of the West. His fame lives in the fame of his 
pupils, and his memory in their hearts.”” — Collins, op. cit., I, 410; II, 
291. Webb, op. cit., 90, 96, 535. O’Brien, Irish Pioneers of Kentucky, 
44; Catholic Educational Review, XXXIV (1936), 363, Purcell, R.J., 
“Trish Teachers in Early Kentucky’; Hume, Major E.E., Colonel Theo- 
dore O’Hara, Author of Bivouac of the Dead, 3; The Messenger, Jan- 
uary 19, 1935; The Lexington Herald, October 28, 1928. 


58. The “Office Chapel” was used from about 1835 to 1837. This build- 
ing was later the ticket office of the Kentucky Midland (afterwards the 
F. & C.) Railroad. The Frankfort-Lexington section of the road was 
completed in 1835, but it was some years later before the Frankfort- 
Louisville portion was finished. The tunnel at Frankfort was opened 
in 1849. Centennial Booklet, 24; Kentucky Historical Society, Young, 
op. cit. 


59. This building on High Street was afterwards known as the “‘Tun- 
nel House,” because of its proximity to the railroad tunnel. A few years 
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later (about 1860), came the Gobbers, Lutkemeiers, Nickles, Salenders, 
Sowers, and Walbaums, Parish Archives: Centennial Booklet, 25. 


60. Father Lancaster bought the property in his own name. He en- 
tered into a title bond by which he agreed to convey to the church a 
deed to the church property and to the Sisters of Nazareth a deed to 
the parsonage property, but he failed to execute these deeds during his 
lifetime. His successor, Rev. Lambert Young, in order to clear the title 
to the property, found it necessary to go through a court procedure 
against the heirs of Father Lancaster. The Court records, under date of 
June 3, 1871, show that Father Young, Bishop Toebbe, and the Nazareth 
Literary and Benevolent Society, instituted a suit against the heirs of 
Father Lancaster, asking that a deed be made by the Court or by the 
heirs. The heirs of Father Lancaster cooperated fully to clear the 
property title. Parish Archives: Centennial Booklet, 26. 

61. Father Badin to Bishop Carroll, August 13, 1798, Records (De- 
cember, 1908), 466. 


62. In 1794, Campbell County included an extensive section in the 
northwestern portion of the present Diocese, including the territory of 
present Kenton and Boone counties, and part of present Pendleton and 
Grant counties. Campbell County was named in honor of Colonel John 
Campbell, a native of Ireland, who came out to Kentucky at an early 
date, becoming an extensive landed proprietor on the Ohio River. In 
1803, the United States Government selected Newport as the site for 
an arsenal, and a few years later, following the removal of the Garrison 
from Fort Washington at Cincinnati, the Newport Barracks were estab- 
lished. Collins, op. cit., II, 51, 110, 114, 117, 290, 420, 675. 


For several years, James Kennedy lived at the ‘“Boonesborough Fort.” 
When a boy of seven, he was kidnapped in Ireland with several other 
boys and brought to Maryland, where they were sold for a term of years, 
which they served out. In 1781, he was practicing medicine in Bedford 
County, Virginia. When he refused to join a British draft for regular 
soldiers, he was placed aboard a prison ship and “literally starved to 
death.” His son, Thomas Kennedy, was one of the first county court 
Justices of Campbell County, and he became a prominent member of the 
Kentucky Legislature. In 1792, he was appointed as one of the five 
Commissioners to fix upon Frankfort as the seat of Government. Thomas 
Kennedy migrated into Bourbon County in 1776 and built a cabin on 
Kennedy’s Creek. Among the first Trustees of the city of Newport are 
mentioned Thomas Kennedy, Nathan Kelly, James McClure and Daniel 
Duggan. O’Brien, Irish Pioneers in Kentucky, 24-25; 38-39. 

63. As late as 1807, there was no town on the route between Bryant’s 
Station and Cincinnati; and on the Dry Ridge route, there was no large 
town between Georgetown and Cincinnati. On the present site of Cov- 
ington, there were a few farm houses, the only prominent one being 
the elegant stone residence of Thomas Kennedy, with its panelled rooms 
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in the fashionable style of the day. Thomas Kennedy conducted the 
ferry on the Kentucky side (1790-1794), and Francis Kennedy on the 
Cincinnati side. The site of Covington was a tract of 150 acres of the 
farm of Thomas Kennedy, which was purchased of him in 1814. Cov- 
ington began to show remarkable signs of growth by 1828, with the 
establishing of factories. In 1828, the Covington cotton factory, under 
the operation of Robert Buchanan of Cincinnati; Charles McCallister, 
Jr., and William Yorke, of Philadelphia; and William Whitehead of 
Covington, was established on the west half of the square bounded by 
Front, Second, Scott and Greenup Streets, adjoining on the west the 
present entrance to the Covington and Cincinnati suspension bridge. 
About four years later, 1831, the McNickle rolling mill was established 
on the opposite square, across Scott Street. Other factories followed 
and as a result the town enjoyed a rapid growth. Collins, op. cit., II, 
429, 436. 


64, Diary of Cyprus P. Bradley, 1835, quoted in ‘Kenton County 
Centennial” publication, June, 1940, p. 12. 


65. Lamott, of. cit., 32-38, 48. Father Lamott (p. 37) states that a 
Mr. William Reilly of Alexandria, who worked as a carpenter in Cin- 
cinnati, erected the first church in that city. Ciangetti, op. cit., 60. 


66. Notre Dame Archives: Bishop Chabrat, Coadjutor of Louisville, to 
Bishop John B. Purcell of Cincinnati, January 19, 1847; Lamott, op. cit., 
100, (the Apostolic Brief, April 11, 1847, is found in the Archives of the 
Cincinnati Archdiocese); Catholic Telegraph, June 17, 1847. Bishop 
Fenwick, the first Bishop of Cincinnati, had died on September 26, 
1832. On October 13, 1833, Most Reverend John Baptist Purcell, D.D., 
had been consecrated second Bishop of Cincinnati. On July 19, 1850, 
the Diocese of Cincinnati was elevated to an Archdiocese, Bishop Pur- 
cell becoming the first Archbishop. 

67. Notre Dame Archives: Bishop Spalding, Coadjutor of Louisville, 
to Bishop Purcell, December 16, 1848; Bishop Spalding to Bishop Pur- 
cell, December 30, 1848. Lamott, op. cit., 107. 

68. Notre Dame Archives: Bishop Spalding to Archbishop Purcell, 
January 11, 1851; August 23, 1851; February 15, 1852. Lamott, op. cit., 
107. The matter came up in the first private session of the First Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, May 10, 1852. 

69. Ciangetti, op. cit., 61, (Jus Pontificium de Propaganda Fide, VI, 
186); Pontificana Americana, 286. 

70. Catholic Telegraph and Advocate, August 6, 1853, (account of 
the episcopal visitation signed ‘“‘Viator’). 

71. Catholic Telegraph and Advocate, August 13, 1853, (account of 
the visitation signed “Viator’’). 


72. Lamott, op. cit., 35-38; 52; 59-60. 
73. Deiming’s Directory of Cincinnati, Covington and Newport, pub- 
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lished in 1834, listing about 300 people in Covington, in a number of 
cases refers to the Catholic church in giving addresses and residences 
of certain Covington citizens. For example, the residence of William 
Melona, plasterer, is given as “near the Catholic Church.” The residences 
of David Miller, Jacob Christy, —————- Greene, George Noah, Simeon 
Robinson and Augustus Moreland are likewise given as “near the Cath- 
olic Church.” 


74. Whether the first church in Covington was a frame or brick 
church has been called into question. In 1910, all living persons ques- 
tioned, with one exception, maintained that this first church was a frame 
structure, of two rooms, the church proper and the sacristy. It was said 
that the length of the sacristy was fifty feet, and that it was used for 
school purposes also. The builder of this first church, it was main- 
tained, was a Mr. Korre, a local carpenter. One person, questioned 
at that time, said the church was of brick. Opposing the general testi- 
mony that the church was frame is the account of the September 26, 
1834 issue of the Catholic Telegraph, covering the dedication ceremonies, 
which states that the church was a brick church. 


75. Catholic Telegraph, September 26, 1834; June 29, 1910. 

76. Catholic Directories, 1835-1838; Webb, op. cit., 530. 

77. Catholic Telegraph, June 29, 1910. Among the early German 
families in the parish were the Farwick, Hanhauser, Huntsman, Kater, 
Korre, Kroger, Lugers, Pickkers, Puthoff, Rumping, Scheinhoff and Tobe 
families. 

78. Notre Dame Archives: Bishop Chabrat to Bishop Purcell, August 
11, 1837. The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Directory 
(Lucas), 1838. Montgomery Street in Covington bears the name of 
the pioneer priest of Covington. In the December Legislature of 1839, 
Kenton County was formed from the western part of Campbell County. 

79. Lamott, op. cit., 288, 380; Howlett, William J., Historical Tribute 
to St. Thomas Seminary, 58; Catholic Telegraph, December, 12, 1912. 

80. Hayes, C.J.H., Moon, P.T., Wayland, J.W., World History, 616- 
620. 

81. Parish Archives, Mother of God Parish, Covington, Kirchen Buch, 
I; Katholische Chronik der Stadt Covington, Covington, Ky., den 10. 
April, 1881, p. 1. 

82. Notre Dame Archives: Father Spalding to Bishop Purcell, January 
3, 1846. Catholic Directory (Lucas), 1846, 1847. 

83. Catholic Directory (Lucas), 1849; Reuss, of. cit., 62. 

84. Catholic Telegraph and Advocate, June 22, 1850. 

85. Ibid. 

86. Notre Dame Archives: Father Badin to Archbishop Purcell, April 
22, 1851. Catholic Telegraph, December 17, 1853. 
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87. Catholic Directory, 1854. 


88. Katholische Chronik, 1; Mother of God Church, Centennial 
Booklet (1941), 24-25; Wahrheitsfreund, August 15, 1866. Holy Trinity 
Parish, the first German parish of Cincinnati, as well as the first German 
parish west of the Alleghenies, was established in 1834, having for its 
first pastor the Reverend John Martin Henni. Lamott, op. cit., 134-135. 

89. Parish Archives, Mother of God Parish: Kirchen Buch, I; Cen- 
tennial Booklet, 27-28. Katholische Chronik, 1. 

90. Ibid. 

91. Berichte der Leopoldinen-Stiftung (Vienna), 1845, XVIII, 28, 
ff., quoted in Centennial Booklet of Mother of God Parish, 29-30. The 
“Leopoldinen-Stiftung’’ (Leopoldine Association) was established May 
13, 1829. Its object was to support in a special way by prayer and alms- 
deeds the Catholic missions of America. Its operation was patterned to 
a great extent on the Association of the Propagation of the Faith of 
Lyons. Lamott, of. cit., 184. Mother of God Parish, as did other later 
German parishes of the Diocese, received considerable aid from this 
mission society. 

92. The first issue of the Wahrheitsfreund, the first German Catholic 
periodical published in the United States, appeared July 20, 1837. 
Father Henni was its first editor. Timpe, Georg, “Der Wahrheits- 
Freund”; Lamott, of. cit., 297. Father Henni had planned to establish 
a German Catholic Seminary for the United States in Covington. He 
had purchased property and a spacious residence, known as the “Mont- 
gomery House” in Covington, for this purpose. With his appointment to 
the See of Milwaukee, the project was given up.—Wahrheitsfreund, 
August 20, 1840; Augsburg Sion (1846), 94 f., quoted in Mother of 
God Parish Centennial Booklet, 29. 

93. Diamond Jubilee of Central Verein, “Seventy-five years of Cath- 
olic Action,” 44, ff., cited in Mother of God Parish Centennial Booklet, 
29; Records, V1, 252, 258. 

94. Katholische Chronik, 2; Mother of God Parish Centennial Booklet, 
31. Prior to the establishment of the Diocese of Covington, the follow- 
ing priests served as assistant pastors at Mother of God Parish, subse- 
quently to Father Busch: Rev. Peter Hartlaub, July, 1849-June, 1852; 
Rev. F. Karge, July-December, 1852; Rev. Stanislaus Boyanowsky, 
January-August, 1853. Catholic Telegraph and Advocate, June 22, 1850. 

95. Wahrheitsfreund, April 24, 1851; Katholische Chronik, 2; Booklet, 
“Consecration of Mother of God Church,” Covington, Ky., May 14, 
1903. On Sunday, June 16, 1850, Bishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, visited 
the parish, confirming a class of eighty persons. Two years later, on 
April 25, 1852, he again administered the Sacrament of Confirmation 
at Mother of God Church. 

96. Parish Archives: “The First Century of Corpus Christi Church,” 
(Centennial Booklet), 9. 
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97. Ibid. 


98. Parish Archives: This document is quoted in “Historical Sketch 
of Corpus Christi Parish, 1844-1919,” (Diamond Jubilee Booklet), 2-3. 


99. Catholic Telegraph, June 29, 1910; Heiss, Michael, Erinnerung 
aus meinem Leben, 100, ff., cited in Centennial Booklet, Mother of God 
Parish, 28. ; 

100. Catholic Almanac (Lucas), 1847; Parish Archives: Diamond 
Jubilee Booklet (1919), 6-7. 

101. Parish Archives: Centennial Booklet, 11. 

102. Catholic Telegraph and Advocate, June 8, 1850. 


103. Parish Archives: This announcement is quoted in the Parish 
Diamond Jubilee Booklet, 8-9. 


104. Centennial Booklet, Corpus Christi Parish, 13. 
105. Cf. Chapter II, “Catholicity in Present Mason County.” 


106. The Maysville Eagle, September 3, November 5, 1835. The Mays- 
ville Eagle was one of the earliest newspapers published in Kentucky. 
In 1808, a newspaper known as The Dove was published at Washington, 
Ky. In 1814, this newspaper establishment was moved from Washington 
to Maysville, and the name of the paper was changed to The Eagle. — 
Collins, op. cit., II, 560. Incomplete files of The Maysville Eagle are at 
present preserved in the Library of the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Tl. 

107. Parish Archives, St. Patrick Parish, Maysville, Ky. — clipping 
from the Maysville Daily Bulletin, (clipping has no date). An excerpt 
from a letter of D. Bernard Coughlin, which is found in the parish 
archives of St. Patrick Parish, under date of July 9, 1843, states: ““Re- 
garding a church at Washington, there was one there around the early 
1800’s and was known as St. Thomas’. . . . After that time it passed 
away and Mass was held in the Coughlin home around the late 40’s to 


early 60’s. There was no church but only a missionary from time to 
time yee 


108. Catholic Telegraph, September 2, September 23, 1843. 

109. Mason County Court, Deed Book 52, p. 460. A notation states 
that the deed was “delivered to Rev. Joice in July of 1849"; Centennial 
Booklet, 6. On May 11, 1850, the transfer of the Limestone Street church 
property from Father McMahon to Bishop Spalding of Louisville was 
recorded in the Mason County Court. 

110. The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Directory 
(Lucas), 1845; Centennial Booklet, 2. 

111. Catholic Almanac (Lucas), 1847, 1848; Centennial Booklet, 


5-6. The first baptism recorded at Maysville is dated August 1, 1847; 
the first marriage, October 15, 1848. 


112. Parish Records: Diamond Jubilee Booklet, “Historical Sketch of 
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St. Joseph Parish, Camp Springs, Kentucky” (1920), 11; The Messenger, 
September 26, 1948. 


113. Parish Archives — Diamond Jubilee Booklet, 11; Kentucky Post, 
December 31, 1941. 


114. Diamond Jubilee Booklet, St. Joseph Parish, 11, 13; Centennial 
Booklet, Corpus Christi Parish, 11. 


115. Catholic Directories, 1852-1856; Catholic Telegraph, August 13, 
1853; Diamond Jubilee Booklet, 13. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DIOCESE 


UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF ITS SIX BISHOPS 


1. Code, Joseph Bernard, Dictionary of the American Hierarchy; 
Lonsway, J. W., The Episcopal Lineage of the Hierarchy of the United 
States, 1790-1948. 


2. Code, op. cit., 49-50. Bishop Walmesley, D.D., F. R. S., a native 
of Westwood Hall, Wigan (Lancashire) England, was consecrated Bishop 
of Rama, and Coadjutor of Bishop York, Vicar-Apostolic of the Western 
District. He succeeded to the government of the Vicariate on Bishop 
York’s retirement in 1764. Bishop Walmesley died at Bath, November 
25, 1797. — American Catholic Historical Researches, VII, (January, 
1890), 46. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


1. Papal Bull ‘‘Apostolici ministerii,’” Appendix, No. 2; Jus Pontificium 
de Propaganda Fide, VI, 186, Bull of Erection of the Diocese, July 29, 
1853. The name of Pope Pius IX (1846-1878) is memorable in the 
early history of the Diocese of Covington. His Holiness erected the 
Diocese and appointed its first two Bishops. He was the reigning Pontiff 
during the first twenty-five years of the history of the Diocese. 

2. Reuss, Biographical Cyclopaedia, 20. The baptismal record of George 
Aloysius Carrell is found in the records of Old St. Joseph Church, 321 
Willing’s Alley, Philadelphia, p. 182. 

3. From 1782 until his death, December 5, 1786, the name of Timothy 
Carrell appears in the published lists of pew-holders of St. Mary Parish. 
The first issue of the city directory of Philadelphia, in 1785, lists him as 
a wine-seller and grocer, located at the corner of Water and Chestnut 
Streets. His son, John, was born on October 7, 1758; Daniel, January 28, 
1761; and Edward, November 6, 1765. American Catholic Historical 
Society, III, 270; XV, 404-405. 


4, George Aloysius Carrell had three brothers and four sisters. Two of 
his brothers died when they were very young. His other brother, John, 
born May 8, 1791, married Sarah Cauffman, June 24, 1825, (ACHS, 
XV, 426). John Carrell later moved to Frankfort, Kentucky. Webb, 
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The Centenary of Catholicity in Kentucky, p. 306, referring to him 
states that he was “the brother of the late Rt. Rev. George A. Carrell, 
first bishop of the See of Covington. His death, at the advanced age of 
87, took place in Frankfort, Kentucky, on the 14th of February, 18792 
Bishop Carrell’s sisters were Elizabeth Mary, Ann Louise, Mary Teresa 
and Louise. Elizabeth Mary, the oldest child, born January 5, 1788, 
married Fielding Lucas, Jr., May 15, 1810; her death occurred July 21, 
1863. Ann Louise, born July 4, 1789, married Thomas Hurly, Jr., Sep- 
tember 7, 1809; her death occurred December 24, 1823. Mary Teresa, 
born March 4, 1796, married William Hawkins, February 4, 1819; she 
died January 19, 1828. Louise, Bishop Carrell’s youngest sister, born 
May 14, 1805, married Thomas C. Jenkins of Baltimore, January, 1830; 
her death occurred June 7, 1882. The Jenkins family was one of the 
oldest in Maryland. Thomas Jenkins and his wife, Ann (Spalding) 
Jenkins, settled in Charles County in 1670. Thomas Courtney Jenkins, 
born January 19, 1802, son of William Jenkins and Ann Hillen, was for 
many years a prominent financier in Baltimore, and one of the early 
directors of the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Central Ohio Railroads. 
He was a pioneer in many of the transportation enterprises, and one of 
the charter members and first president of the Merchants’ and Miners’ 
Transportation Company, established in 1854. For many years and 
until his death, December 24, 1881, his home was at the disposal of the 
Prelates of the Church, especially during their attendance at the Councils 
held in Baltimore. Among the first settlers at White Sulphur was a 
member of the Maryland Jenkins family, Thomas Courtney Jenkins, 
married to Elizabeth Tarleton, (Webb, op. cit., 89). The coal camp of 
Jenkins, Letcher County, which was opened in 1912, was named after 
members of this Catholic Maryland family. In announcing the opening 
of the St. George Mission at Jenkins, Bishop Maes stated: ‘““The new 
town is called Jenkins, after the Messrs. Jenkins of Baltimore, Md., prin- 
cipal owners of the mines. We will dedicate the church to be built there 
to St. George; we so name it after the first Bishop of Covington, the 
Right Rev. George Aloysius Carrell, a maternal uncle of the Messrs. 
Jenkins,’ The Christian Year, January 4, 1913. ACHS, I, 173; XV, 
403-453; Reuss, of. cit., 21. 

5. Clarke, Lives of the Deceased Bishops, II, 505. 

6. The 1785 directory of the city of Philadelphia lists John Carrell, 
father of Bishop Carrell, as a goldsmith, located on Front Street, between 
Market and Chestnut Streets. From 1791 to 1793, he was listed as a 
clock and watch maker, and an ironmonger, located at 32 High Street; 
from 1794 to 1809, he is mentioned as an ironmonger, at 32 High Street; 
from 1810 to 1817, as a hardware merchant, at 107 High Street. In 
1818, he took his son, John, as a partner, and they conducted the 
same business at 198 High Street, until 1825. In 1825, his residence 
was at 408 South Fifth Street, (Records, II, 109). As a young man, the 
name of John Carrell appears frequently in the records of St. Joseph 
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Parish, but later, even more in St. Mary Parish. In the Act of Corpora- 
tion of St. Mary Parish, September 13, 1788, he was listed as one of the 
trustees for the new parish, serving in that capacity until he declined 
re-election in 1811. (Records, II, 88). 


7. His mother died at the age of fifty-one, and was buried at St. 
Mary Cemetery, Philadelphia. Shortly after this he lost in death his 
two paternal uncles. His uncle, Edward Carrell, died in Philadelphia, 
June 20, 1817; his uncle, Daniel Carrell, died at New Orleans, April 
25, 1818. (Records, XV, 404-405). 


8. An incorrect date for the ordination of Bishop Carrell appears in a 
number of historical and biographical works referring to his ordination. 
Reuss, in preparing Biographical Cyclopaedia of the Catholic Hierarchy of 
the United States, published in 1898, found the original record of the 
ordination. Reuss, of. cit., 21, states: “If ever the certificate was used, the 
error of the year as usually given may have arisen from the fact that Dr. 
Conwell had written, first 1828, and then wrote “7”, over the final 
“8”, which made the figures seem like “1829”, but, the fact that the date 
was never mentioned (December 20), makes it seem improbable that 
the certificate was ever used. Again, Bp. Conwell fixes the year to a 
certainty by writing, ‘Millesimo, Octingentisimo, Vigisimo, septimo die 
vero Mensis, etc.,’ over his signature, as ordaining Prelate.” The Reuss 
collection, preserved in the archives of the American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia, now located in the Seminary of the Archdiocese 
at Overbrook, no longer contains this record. But the baptism records 
of St. Augustine Church, which were providentially saved at the time 
of the burning of the original church by the Nativist rioters in 1844, 
offer absolute proof for the findings of Reuss. Father George Carrell 
wrote therein his first baptismal record on January 6, 1828; he baptized 
twice on that date, twice again during the month of January, and 
thirteen times during the month of February. 


9. Father Kenny had built St. Peter Church in Wilmington in 1818, 
and during the following ten years it remained a mission attached to his 
mission center at Coffee Run. He encountered periodical outbursts of 
disagreement with the trustees of the mission, who in order to force him 
to comply with their demands, undertook to reduce the promised salary 
of the priest from time to time. In September, 1826, the disagreement 
became acute and continued thus for the next three years. Father Kenny 
was in need of an assistant, and accordingly Bishop Conwell directed 
that the assistant should reside at Wilmington. (Records, IX, 309). 


10. Andrew Noel and his wife, with whom Father Kenny usually 
stayed when he went to Wilmington, were devout Catholics. He kept 
his vestments there, and occasionally celebrated Mass in their home. 
Andrew Noel died in 1822. When Father Carrell arrived in Wilmington 
as the first resident priest there, he boarded at the home of Mrs. Noel. 
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Later, Mrs. Noel, as did her daughter, Louisa, entered the Community of 
the Oblate Sisters in Baltimore. 


11. Records, IX, 324. West Chester had been under the care of 
Father Kenny since his appointment to Delaware. A bequest of Daniel 
Fitzpatrick, in behalf of the church at West Chester became a source of 
disagreement between Father Kenny and the trustees of the church. 
Father Kenny wrote of the situation in his diary, under date of March 
27, 1826, closing with the remark, “I long to see that day when I shall 
shake off West Chester.” (Records, II, 38). In July, 1827, Father 
Kenny sent his resignation of West Chester to Bishop Conwell, stating 
that his health was exhausted and that the journey of forty miles was 
too fatiguing for him. 


12. At this time Father Carrell suffered the loss of his father. His 
father and others had been visiting him at Wilmington over the week-end 
of Easter Sunday, April 11, 1830. Less than a month later, May 5, 1830, 
John Carrell died suddenly at Wilmington, on his return from New 
Castle. He was buried in St. Mary Cemetery, Philadelphia, beside 
his wife. 


13. Bishop Francis P. Kenrick, D. D., was consecrated Coadjutor of 
Philadelphia and Titular Bishop of ‘‘Arath,” by Bishop Flaget, June 6, 
1830. Following the death of Bishop Conwell, he became Bishop of 
Philadelphia, July 22, 1842. On August 19, 1851, he was made Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. 

14. Memorial Volume of the Diamond Jubilee of St. Louis University, 
1829-1904, St. Louis, 1904, 81-83. St. Louis University was the first 
University, west of the Mississippi River to grant a medical degree. 
Historians had generally believed that the first medical diploma had been 
conferred by McDowell’s College in St. Louis which opened in 1840. 
This popular opinion was proved false when Rev. Lawrence J. Kenny, 
S.J., professor of history at the University, came into possession of a 
diploma issued in 1839 by St. Louis University. The diploma was issued 
on August 7, 1839, to Benjamin B. Brown. It was signed by the Rev. 
George A. Carrell, S.J., then Secretary of the University, and by the 
Rev. James O. Van de Velde, S.J., then Chancellor of the University, 
and later Bishop of Chicago. 

15. Garraghan, S.J., Gilbert J., The Jesuits of the Middle United 
States, Vol. III, Chap. XXXIV, “St. Louis University, 1833-1867,” 220. 


16. Garraghan, of. cit., ibid., 245. 
17. Lamott, op. cit., 228-229. 


18. Catholic Telegraph, September 30, 1868; The Christian Year, 
March 7, 1914. 


19. Garraghan, of. cit., Vol. III, Chap. XX XIII, 194. 


20. Letter, Father Murphy to Very Rev. John Roothaan, February 
15, 1852, quoted by Garraghan, of. cit., Vol. III, Chap. XXXIII, 195. 
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21. Ibid., 193. 

22. Covington Archives, Bishop Carrell Files: Papal Bull, Afostolici 
ministerii, erecting the Diocese, and Papal Brief appointing Bishop 
Carrell. 

23. Catholic Telegraph and Advocate, October 15, November 5, 1853; 
Lamott, op. cit., 107. The episcopates of Bishops Carrell and Baraga 
were almost of the same duration. Bishop Baraga died, as the first Bishop 
of Marquette, January 19, 1868; Bishop Carrell died about eight months 
later, September 25, 1868. 

24. The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Directory 
(Lucas), 1853; Shea, History of the Catholic Church, IV, 575; Clarke, 
Deceased Bishops, 11, 508. 

25. Wallis and Tapp, of. cit., I, 537-538; Verhoeff, Mary, The Ken- 
tucky Mountains, Transportation and Commerce, 1750-1911, Filson 
Club Publication, No. 26, Chapter IV, cited by Campbell, John C., 
The Southern Highlander and His Homeland, 49; McCarthy, Frank, 
A Study in the Economic Conditions of Early Lexington, (MS., Library 
of Transylvania University), 1914. 

26. Catholic Telegraph and Advocate, October 22, 1853. 

27. Ibid., October 1, 1853. 

28. Ibid., October 15, 1853. 

29. Ibid., December 17, 1853. 

30. Catholic Telegraph and Advocate, June 10, June 17, June 30, 
1854. Richard Wasser was the principal contractor of the Cathedral; 
the plastering was done by Messrs. Bannon and Campbell; the orna- 
mental painting was executed by U. C. Tandrop. On Pentecost Sunday, 
1854, Bishop Carrell blessed the new bell for the Cathedral. 

31. Covington Archives; these ‘recollections’ were published for the 
first time in The Messenger, December 19, 1939. 

32. On the occasion of the dedication of the church at Irvine, Ken- 
tucky, an old gentleman, by the name of Riddle, at that time one of 
the oldest residents of Irvine, referred to the Station Camp church. He 
recalled vividly the occasion when Bishop Carrell spoke at Station 
Camp on “Religious Liberty.” So effective was the address that it in- 
fluenced the community against the Know-Nothing party in the ensuing 
election. 

33. Catholic Directories, 1853-1854. 

34. Catholic Mirror (Baltimore), November 18, 1854. 

35. Wahrheitsfreund, May 15, 1856. 

36. This means of support for the education of priests for the Diocese 
has become a traditional annual collection taken up during the month 
of October. It has received most generous response from the faithful. 
It has become the custom to publish annually the names of the con- 
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tributors of each parish and the amount of their contributions. Existing 
Seminary Annuals, containing the records of these collections, date back 
to 1891. In 1913, Bishop Maes enhanced the Seminary Collection by the 
introduction of the “St. Raphael’s Seminarian Confraternity.” On May 
29, 1913, Pope Pius X approved a decree of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Holy Office, which granted indulgences to confraternities or sodali- 
ties, which had as their aim and purpose to foster and promote ecclesi- 
astical vocations, provided they were canonically erected by the Bishop of 
a Diocese. Bishop Maes canonically erected the Confraternity in every 
parish of the Diocese. — Covington Archives, Bishop Maes Files, Pastoral 
Letter, October 4, 1913; The Christian Year, October 18, 1913. Another 
means of support for deserving students for the Priesthood, within more 
recent years, has taken the form of burses. 


37. Covington Archives, Bishop Carrell Files. This document has the 
form of a first draft of a letter. 


38. Catholic Telegraph, January 15, 1885. 
39. Covington Archives, Bishop Carrell Files. 


40. Catholic Directory, 1868; Catholic Telegraph, June 29, 1910. 

41. Annales Congregationis SS. Redemptoris Provinciae Americanae, 
Vol. III, pars I, p. 39, Illchester, 1899, (Joseph Wuest, C.SS.R.), pro 
1854, state “Litteris diei 21 Februarii Episcopus Covingtoniensis, Rmus 
D. Geo. Aloys. Carrell P. Provincialem rogavit, ut in sua dioecesi funda- 
tionem acceptaret.” The present Baltimore Province (Eastern U.S.) is 
the direct successor of the American Province. The latter was divided 
into the Baltimore and St. Louis Provinces in 1875. 

42. Skinner, C.SS.R., T. L., The Redemptorists in the West, 156. 
The Lexington mission began on Low Sunday, April 15. Two Methodists 
and one person without any religion became converts to the Church. 
The Frankfort mission was held from April 29 to May 3. Two German 
Lutherans became converts. Many Protestants attended the services. The 
Governor of Kentucky also attended the mission. About 350 of the 
faithful received Holy Communion during the mission. 

43. Archives, St. Joseph Parish, Covington, Diamond Jubilee Booklet 
(1934), 10-11. On one occasion, Bishop Carrell is said to have showed 
a map of Kentucky to one of the early Benedictine Fathers, saying, 
‘Here on the Ohio River is Maysville, Kentucky, the last station where 
there is a Catholic church and a resident pastor. East of Maysville in 
the eastern part of Kentucky there are no Catholic missions to the 
border line of Virginia. On the entire line of Greenup and Boyd 
counties south to Harlan, Joshbell [present Bell] and Whitley counties 
we find not even a traveling missionary. I do not know if there are any 
Catholics in this vast territory, therefore, I am turning this vast district 
over to the Benedictines, asking them to take care of the Catholics in 
this territory as far as they can do so.”” — Moosmueller, O.S.B., Oswald, 
St. Vincenz in Pennsyluanien; The Messenger, July 27, 1947. 
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44, Guilday, Peter, A History of the Councils of Baltimore, 1791- 
1884, 183. 

45. Parish Archives, St. Joseph Church, Covington, Diamond Jubilee 
Booklet, 10-11; Catholic Telegraph, December 21, 1893; June 29, 1910. 

46. Diamond Jubilee Booklet, St. Elizabeth Hospital (1935), 10-11. 

47. Connelley, William Elsey and Coulter, E. M., History of Ken- 
tucky, II, 854; Collins, op. cit., I, 341-349; Wallis and Tapp, op. cit., 
I, 434-461. 

48. Blied, Benjamin J., Catholics and the Civil War, 7. 

49. Deye, Anthony H., Archbishop John Baptist Purcell and the Civil 
War, (MS., University of Cincinnati), Chapters II and III, pp. 25-82; 
Catholic Telegraph, November 23, 1861. 

50. Pastoral Letter of the Third Provincial Council of Cincinnati to 
the Clergy and Laity, 1861, quoted by Clarke, of. cit., III, 213. 

51. Letter of C. P. Buckingham, Brigadier General and A.A.G., War 
Department, Washington, to Archbishop Purcell, September 8, 1862, 
quoted in Catholic Telegraph, September 17, 1862. 

52. Covington Archives, Bishop Carrell Files, (copy). 

53. Notre Dame Archives: Bishop Carrell to Archbishop Purcell, 
April 4, 1857; October 18, 1859; September 23, 1860. 

54. Kenton County Circuit Court, Case 12870; Centennial Booklet, 
Mother of God Parish, 1941, 32-34; Notre Dame Archives—Bishop Spald- 
ing to Archbishop Purcell, August 20, 1854; January 6, 1855. Wahr- 
heitsfreund, October 19, 1854. 

55. Notre Dame Archives: Bishop Carrell to Archbishop Purcell, 
December 5, 1861. 


56. Notre Dame Archives: Bishop Luers to Archbishop Purcell, 
January 13, 1859; January 20, 1859; July 10, 1864; Bishop Spalding 
to Archbishop Purcell, January 12, 1859; Bishop Carrell to Archbishop 
Purcell, April 21, 1862; April 30, 1862; September 13, 1867. 

57. Covington Archives, Bishop Carrell Files, (copy). 


58. The Cincinnati Enquirer, September 27, 1868; Catholic Telegraph,. 
September 30, 1868. 

59. Catholic Telegraph, October 7, 1868. In 1885, memorial mortuary 
tablets to the memory of Bishop Carrell and his successor, Bishop Toebbe,. 
were placed in St. Mary Cathedral, on Eighth Street. In 1904, the old 
Cathedral was sold to George Lubrecht to be razed. At that time the 
remains of Bishop Carrell and Bishop Toebbe were removed to the vault 
of St. Mary Cemetery until the new Cathedral would be completed. The 
bodies were later buried in St. Mary Cemetery. The Messenger, May 19, 
1929; The Christian Year, October 31, 1914. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


1. The parish records of Meppen show that Augustus Maria’s parents 
were married on February 17, 1824. Augustus Toebbe’s baptismal 
record, found on page two of the parish records for 1829, was the 
eighth entry for that year. Covington Archives, Bishop Toebbe Files, 
photostatic copy of baptismal record; New Cathedral Chimes, May 16, 
1894. The baptismal record gives the full name as August Bernard 
Anthony John Gerhard. Some historical sketches of Bishop Toebbe give 
January 17, the date of baptism, as the date of birth, v.g. Code, of. cit., 
340; Clarke, op. cit., III, 261; Webb, of. cit., 532. 

2. Della Valle, Dr. Hermann, Auswanderung von Welt-und Ordens- 
geistlichen aus dem Bistum Osnabriick nach Nordamerika von 1830- 
1930, p. 9. The Gymnasium consisted of VI, V, IV, Lower Third, 
Upper Third, Lower Second, Upper Second, Lower First, Upper First. 


3. Covington Archives, Bishop Toebbe Files, photostatic copy of 
examination report. 

4. Della Valle, of. cit., 9. 

5. Letter quoted in Della Valle, of. cit., 9. 

6. Covington Archives, Bishop Toebbe Files. 

7. Reuss, op. cit., 104; Clarke, op. cit., 261. 

8. Katholische Chronik, 6. Webb, op. cit., 533. Father Toebbe was 
regarded as an excellent Theologian, and he was held in the highest 
esteem in this regard by his Metropolitan, Archbishop Purcell. Father 
Toebbe, while a priest of the Archdiocese and later as Bishop of Coving- 
ton, ever regarded Archbishop Purcell as his best friend since his coming 
to this country. — Notre Dame Archives: Bishop Toebbe to Archbishop 
Purcell, July 26, 1871; September 5, 1872. 

9. Code, Dictionary of American Hierarchy, 341. 

10. Lamott, of. cit., 81-82. 


11. Catholic Telegraph, January 13, 1870; Code, op. cit., 341. 
12. The Christian Year, October 31, 1914. 


13. Katholische Chronik, 7. A familiar story often told by the Bishop 
relative to these arduous missionary trips was his experiences with the 
rats in the crude “block-houses” where he resided. Missionaries of the 
Kentucky Mountain Apostolate, as late as Bishop Howard’s time, visited 
Catholics in Lewis County and other remote sections of the Diocese who 
recalled the visits of the Venerable Prelate to their homes in their youth. 


14, Katholische Chronik, 7. Benjamin Webb’s personal impression of 
Bishop Toebbe was that he was “a man of ability and great energy; a 
trifle blunt in his manners, but full of the spirit of his calling, and rigidly 
wedded to his convictions of both right and propriety.” — Centenary, 
footnote, 533. On Sunday, April 28, 1878, a meeting was held at St. 
Mary Cathedral Hall, prior to the departure of the Bishop for Rome. 
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Judge Cleary, on the part of the Cathedral congregation, addressed the 
group and presented the Bishop with $2,460.00 — Catholic Telegraph, 
May 9, 1878. 

15. Covington Archives, Bishop Toebbe Files; Catholic Telegraph, 
December 8, 1870. 

16. Catholic Telegraph, June 15, 1871. 

17. Covington Archives, Bishop Toebbe Files, (copy of Letter). The 
Bishop’s Pastoral on Lent, February 10, 1872; on the Support of 
Orphans, February 20, 1874, and on the Jubilee Year, March 5, 1875, 
are examples of the pastoral solicitude of the saintly Bishop. 

18. Covington Archives, Pastoral Letters of Bishop Toebbe, “For the 
Support of Orphans,” February 20, 1874; April 2, 1884. Catholic Tele- 
graph, February 26, 1874. Baart, P. A., Orphans and Orphan Asylums, 
170-171. 

19. Covington Archives, Bishop Toebbe Files. 

20. Covington Archives: Bishop Toebbe Files, Lenten Pastoral to 
the Clergy and Laity of the Diocese, February 14, 1882, p. 6; Acta et 
Constitutiones Synodi Dioecesanae Covingtoniensis Primae, Titulus Tert- 
ius, “De Puerorum Scholis.” 

21. Werden und Wirken der Kongregation U.L.Fr., Miilhausen, Bez. 
Diisseldorf, 1932, p. 32, cited by Della Valle, Auswanderung, p. 10. 


22. Catholic Telegraph, June 29, 1910. 
23, Ibid. 
24. Covington Archives, Pastoral of Bishop Toebbe, August 18, 1872. 


25. Webb’s work was published in 1884, the year of the death of 
Bishop Toebbe. 


26. Webb, of. cit., 532. 
27. Covington Archives, Parish Files. 


28. Covington Archives, Parish Files, ‘St. Augustine Parish”; Memo- 
randa of Rev. Paul Abeln on “St. Augustine Church,” cir. 1911. 


29. It was the conviction of Father Guilfoyle that every family man 
should own his own home, and with this in view he began to build 
homes. It is estimated that he built as many as five hundred houses in 
Newport. Apart from making homes available to the working man, the 
parish church was to benefit from the proceeds realized. But the financial 
panic of the 1870’s wrecked his investments, as well as his hopes, and 
placed the parish in dire financial circumstances. 

30. Covington Archives, Parish Files. During the years, 1860-1868, 
Rev. Francis P. Grome built a larger church at Dayton. Among 
other things, he collected money for the erection of the church, promising 
the donors participation in Founded Masses “in perpetuum.” There is 
no record whether or not this was done with the permission of the 
Bishop. The church debt on January 1, 1877, amounted to $21,205.77. 
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Financial difficulties grew worse. The parish of St. Francis was event- 
ually sued by the creditors and the church was sold for the debt. A 
corporation of some of the members was formed, which bought the 
church at a low price. Some of the creditors obtained as much as they 
could; others did not receive anything. 


31. Covington Archives, Parish Files; The Christian Year, January 1, 
1912. Under the terms of the law, the Corporation, having been formed 
in 1881, actually expired in 1906. 


32. Covington Archives, Parish Files: “St. Bernard Parish, Dayton, 
Ky.”; Catholic Telegraph, May 27, August 5, 1880; Kentucky State 
Journal, August 24, 1880. The Articles of Incorporation of the Roman 
Catholic Church at Dayton, established July 1, 1880, stated: 


1st. The names of the corporators are the undersigned Christ. 
Kreidler, Aug. Wueller, Joseph Kubl, William Cassander, F. H. 
Myer, John H. Visse and all others who may from time to time 
become members of the congregation at Dayton, Campbell 
county, Kentucky, which shall be the principal place of trans- 
acting the business and conducting the affairs of the congrega- 
tion, under the name of the Roman Catholic German Church, 
of Dayton, Ky. 

2nd. The object of the corporation and the general nature of 
the business to be transacted, shall be the conducting of a 
church for the worship of God, according to the rules and 
government of the Catholic Church of the Diocese of Coving- 
ton, Ky., or as the Bishop of said Diocese shall direct, and the 
conducting of a parochial school in connection with said 
church. 


5th. The corporation shall commence at the 1st day of July, 
1880, and shall continue for fifty years unless sooner dissolved 
by consent of the majority of the corporators, or by the order 
of the Bishop of the Diocese of Covington, Ky. 


33. The Articles of Incorporation of the Trustees of Property in and 
of the Church of the Immaculate Conception and of its Parochial 
Schools, Newport, established January 26, 1881, stated: 


Be it remembered that Albert Silva, R. F. Walsh, A. J. Bigley, 
John Logan, Ed. Brennan and T. Hurley have this day formed 
a Corporate body under the laws of the State of Kentucky, with 
perpetual succession, by the name of The Trustees of Property 


in Aid of the Church of Immaculate Conception and its Paroch- 
ial Schools. 


The object of this Corporation, that is indicated in said 
name, and said Corporation adopts and has full power in its 
names to contract and be contracted with to sue and to be sued, 
acquire, hold and control property for the use of said Church 
and of its Congregation and Schools in the City of Newport, 
Kentucky, and upon the unanimous vote of the trustees, upon 
a call of the yeas and nays, entered upon the minutes of the 
board to dispose of and transfer any such property that may be 
deemed expedient. 
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The Rector of said Church for the time being, shall, by virtue 
of his office as such, be entitled to advise with and preside as 
chairman at any of the meetings of said board. 


The Corporation shall commence on the 26th day of Jan- 
uary, (1881), eighteen hundred and eighty-one, and continue 
twenty-five years. 


34. In 1873, Bishop Toebbe spent six weeks in Philadelphia, through 
the kindness of Bishop James F. Wood, collecting for his diocesan debt. 
He wrote to Archbishop Purcell for permission to remain for another 
month or two, as he had no pressing duties at home at that time, re- 
marking that while such collecting was not a pleasant duty, it was 
necessary. In January, 1881, Bishop Toebbe again toured the East for 
funds to alleviate the diocesan debt—Notre Dame Archives: Bishop 
Toebbe to Archbishop Purcell, July 18, 1873. Catholic Telegraph, 
January 20, 1881. 

35. Thus, for example, on Sunday, November 14, 1880, Bishop 
Edward Fitzgerald of Little Rock, Ark., preached in the Cathedral 
of Covington, soliciting funds, the proceeds going to liquidate the 
debt on the Cathedral at Little Rock. In 1883, in response to requests 
from flood sufferers, coming to the Bishop from Germany, Hungary, the 
Tyrolese country, Holland, and Ireland, Bishop Toebbe set Sunday, 
January 21, as a day when the collections would be taken up for the 
sick and poor of those various countries.—Catholic Telegraph, No- 
vember 18, 1880; January 18, 1883. Covington Archives: Letter of 
Bishop Toebbe to the Clergy of the Diocese, January 10, 1883. 

36. Acta et Constitutiones Synodi Dioecesanae Covingtoniensis Primae, 
9, 39-48. 

37. Catholic Telegraph, April 29, 1880. 

38. Ibid., December 21, 1893; Catholic Directory, 1885; The Christian 
Year, October 31, 1914; Della Valle, op. cit., 10. 

39. Covington Archives: Last Will and Testament, dated April 23, 
1884, 

40. Owing to the illness of Bishop Toebbe, Bishop Joseph Rademacher 
of Nashville administered Confirmation at the Cathedral in Covington, 
Sunday morning, April 20, 1884, and at St. Joseph and Mother of God 
Churches in the afternoon of the same day. Bishop Rademacher again 
came to the Diocese of Covington in May, of the same year, confirming 
at St. Stephen Church, Newport, May 25, 1884. In March, 1884, Father 
Camillus P. Maes, Chancellor of the Diocese of Detroit, sent Bishop 
Toebbe $1,000, designating it as Detroit’s contribution “towards the 
alleviation of the sufferings of your people by the Ohio Valley floods.” 
Father Maes added, “I hope that the spring weather has a reviving 
influence on your health, my dear Mgr., and that we will have the honor 
to greet you in Michigan this summer.” — Archives of the Archdiocese 
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of Detroit, Schutjes-Maes Correspondence, 1880-1884, p. 496, Father 
Maes to Bishop Toebbe, Detroit, March 26, 1884, (copy), cited and 
quoted by Baumann, Edward J., Camillus Paul Maes, Third Bishop of 
Covington, 1885-1915, (MS., St. Paul Seminary), 29. 

41. Catholic Telegraph, May 8, 1884. 


42. Ibid., Della Valle, op. cit., 11. When Bishop Toebbe’s body was 
inhumed after its transfer to St. Mary Cemetery, it was said to have 
been in a petrified state. 


43. Catholic Telegraph, January 1, January 9, January 15, 1885. 


CHAPTER SIX 


1. The Christian Year, June 24, 1915; Sisters of Divine Providence, 
Newport, Kentucky, Character Sketches of the Rt. Rev. C. P. Maes, D.D., 
Late Bishop of Covington, 9-10; Reuss, op. cit., 66. 

2. Purcell, Richard J., “Camillus Paul Maes,” Dictionary of American 
Biography, XII, 193; Bittremieux, J.. and Van der Heyden, J., “The 
Right Reverend Camillus P. Maes, Bishop of Covington,” Records, 
XXXIII (June, 1922), 98; Baumann, Camillus Paul Maes, 3, (footnote 
8); Character Sketches, 12. 


3. The Christian Year, June 24, 1915; Character Sketches, 13-15; 
Bittremieux and Van der Heyden, op. cit., 101. Bishop LeFevre with 
Bishop Martin J. Spalding of Louisville had founded the American 
College at Louvain in 1857. The college owed much in its early years 
to the generosity of Canon Maes of Bruges. — Van der Heyden, J., 
The Louvain American College, 1857-1907, 15, 17, 19, 78-82, 195. 
Catholic Telegraph, September 7, 1893. 


4. Reuss, op. cit., 66, (data supplied by Bishop Maes). The Christian 
Year, June 24, 1915. Register C, sub No. 144, Students’ Registry at 


the American College of Louvain, records the following data regarding 
Camillus Maes: 


MAES, Camillus Polydorus fil. leg. Joannis Baptistae et Justinae 
Ghyoot 

Bapt. 14 martii 1846, natus die 13a 

Collegium Cortracense 

Dies admiss. 6 oct. 1867 

Locus natalis: In parochia Sti Martini Courtrai, dioc. Brugensis 

Exeat: 26 nov. 1867 

Tonsura: Ab Illmo J. J. Faict, ep. Brugensis, 22 dec. 1866, in 

Seminario Brugensi. Ab eodem dimissus 

Ord. minores: Ab Illmo Petro P. Lefevre, ep. Zelano, 15 junii 

1867, in Seminario Brugis 

Subdiaconatus: Ab Illmo Victore Augusto Dechamps, archiep. 

Mechliniensi, 7 martii 1868, in sacello privato 


Diaconatus: Ab Illmo Carolo A. Anthonis, ep. Constantiensi, i. 
p. i. auxil. Mechl. 25 julii 1868, in sacello privato 
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Sacerdotium: Ab eodem, 19 decembris 1868, in cathedrali 
Mechliniensi, cum dispensatione in aetate 
Dies et locus missionis: 18 aprilis 1869, Detroit, Mich. 

5. Baumann, of. cit., 10, 13; Bittremieux and Van der Heyden, of. 
cit., 144. 

6. Baumann, of. cit., 14-19. 

7. The Christian Year, June 24, 1915; Baumann, op. cit., 20-22. The 
Life of Rev. Charles Nerinckx was published in Cincinnati in 1880. 

8. The Christian Year, June 24, 1915; Bittremieux and Van der 
Heyden, of. cit., 108-111; Baumann, of. cit., 25-28. Rev. Henry J. 
Richter, pastor of St. Lawrence Parish, Cincinnati, was appointed first 
Bishop of Grand Rapids. 

9. Letter written from Detroit, dated September 25, 1884, quoted in 
Bittremieux and Van der Heyden, of. cit., 112. 

10. Covington Archives, Bishop Maes Correspondence: I, p. 42, 
(Latin—Copy), 1884 (no date). 

11. Michigan Catholic, January 29, 1885; Baumann, of. cit., 31; The 
Christian Year, July 1, 1915. 

12. Catholic Telegraph, January 29, 1885. 

13. Letter quoted in Bittremieux and Van der Heyden, of. cit., 115. 


14, The diocesan debt was approximately $111,000. Covington Ar- 
chives, Bishop Maes Files: Pastoral Letter to the Clergy and Laity of 
Covington, March 1, 1890. Catholic Telegraph, March 13, 1890; Bau- 
mann, op. cit., 38. 


15. The Christian Year, July 1, 1915. 


16. Covington Archives: Bishop Maes Files, Pastoral to the Clergy, 
August 30, 1886; Acta et Decreta Synodi Dioecesanae Secundae Cov- 
ingtonensis, 1886. 


17. At the Diocesan Synod, the plan proposed for the liquidation of 
the diocesan debt was to tax every parish one dollar a year for each 
family contributing to the Church. The Bishop later reduced this to 
seventy-five per cent of the household of each congregation. He himself 
undertook to collect two-fifths of the entire debt. — Covington Archives, 
Bishop Maes Files: Pastoral Letters, September 21, 1887; March 1, 
1888; March 1, 1890. Baumann, of. cit., 41. 

18. During his episcopate, Bishop Maes made four ad limina visits 
to the Holy See, reporting on the status of the Diocese of Covington, in 
1888, 1897, 1907, and 1914. Baumann, of. cit., 68-72. 

19. Bittremieux and Van der Heyden, of. cit., 137. 

20. On the death of Archbishop Francis Janssens of New Orleans, 
June 9, 1897, it was universally believed that Bishop Maes would be 
the new Archbishop of that See. For diplomatic reasons, he did not 
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receive that promotion. Felix Faure, President of the French Republic, 
maintaining that the See of New Orleans should be filled by an Arch- 
bishop of French birth or ancestry, interceded with the Holy See, and 
accordingly, Archbishop Placide Louis Chapelle of Santa Fé became 
Archbishop of New Orleans, December 1, 1897. In 1903, when there 
was a question of appointing a Coadjutor to Cincinnati, again it seemed 
a foregone conclusion that Bishop Maes would be promoted to the 
position of Coadjutor of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, but the Holy 
See deemed it preferable to place a Prelate of German ancestry in that 
See, and accordingly Bishop Henry Moeller of Columbus was appointed 
Coadjutor of Cincinnati, with right of succession to Archbishop Elder 
April 27, 1903. — Bittremieux and Van der Heyden, op. cit., 137-138; 
Covington Archives, Bishop Maes Correspondence: Bishop Maes to 
Father Lambert Young (Holland), November 5, 1897; to Archbishop 
Riordan, December 27, 1897. Lamott, op. cit., 95-96. 


21. New Cathedral Chimes, August 7, 1895; Covington Archives, 
Bishop Maes Files: Father Brossart to Bishop Maes, September 23, 1902. 


22. Covington Archives, Bishop Maes Files: Pastoral Letters on the 
Holy Eucharist, February 28, 1895; August 30, 1895. Catholic Tele- 
graph, June 7, 1894; March 14, September 5, 1895; June 29, 1910. 
Emmanuel, I (January, 1895), 1, 10; (November, 1895), 171, 179- 
180; II (January, 1896), 14-15; III (January, 1897), 7-10; V (July, 
1899), 152-153. Character Sketches, 32-35. Prior to 1891, the “‘Associatio 
Sacerdotum Adoratorum” had enjoyed comparatively small propagation in 
this country. Rev. Bede Maler, O.S.B., Professor of Theology at St. 
Meinrad Seminary, Indiana, and Director General of the League in the 
United States, realized the need of episcopal support for its wide accept- 
ance and turned to Bishop Maes for guidance and assistance. At the 
Covington meeting, March, 1894, a Convention was planned to be held 
at the University of Notre Dame (Indiana), August 7-8, 1894. At the 
meeting of the Archbishops of the country at Philadelphia, October 10, 
1894, the Priests’ Eucharistic League of America was fully approved and 
a National Eucharistic Congress was ordered to be held at the Catholic 
University, Washington, D.C., in September, 1895. The Committee on 
arrangements consisted of Archbishop William H. Elder of Cincinnati, 
Archbishop John J. Kain of St. Louis, and Bishop Maes of Covington. 

23. The Christian Year, September 23, 1915; Character Sketches, 30- 
40; 145-162. Emmanuel, IV (March, 1898), 57-60; XIII (May, 1907), 
104; XXI (January, 1915), 18. The People’s Eucharistic League was 
organized November 30, 1896. The League was made an Archconfra- 
ternity by the Holy See, May 8, 1897. The first issue of the League’s 


publication, Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, appeared in January, 
1898. 


24. Catholic Telegraph, December 3, 1903; The Christian Year, May 
13, 1915; Bittremieux and Van der Heyden, of. cit., 127-128. 
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25. Van der Heyden, J., The Louvain American College, 1857-1907, 
187, 194-196. Bittremieux and Van der Heyden, of. cit., 127-130. Coy- 
ington Archives: Bishop J. L. Spalding to Bishop Maes, May 30, June 
6, 1891; Bishop Maes to Archbishop Janssens, June 2, 1891; Bishop 
Maes to Archbishop Riordan, June 3, 1891; Archbishop Riordan to 
Bishop Maes, June 12, 1891; Archbishop Janssens to Bishop Maes, June 
26, 1891; Bishop Maes to James Cardinal Gibbons, July 15, 1891; James 
Cardinal Gibbons to Bishop Maes, July 24, 1891. A chalice at present in 
use at the American College was a gift from Bishop Maes. 


26. Cf. Preface to Character Sketches of the Rt. Rev. C. P. Maes, D.D., 
written by James Cardinal Gibbons, October 26, 1916. Bishop Maes’ 
interest in higher education likewise found expression in his interest and 
in the promotion of the monumental work, The Catholic Encyclopedia. 


27. Acta et Decreta Synodi Dioecesanae Secundae Covingtonensis 
(1886), Decreta III, IV, pp. 17-18. 

28. Bittremieux and Van der Heyden, of. cit., 133-134; Reilly, O.P., 
Daniel F., The School Controversy, 43-48, 88, 149-150, 218-223, 229. 
When Archbishop John Ireland, in order to lighten the burden of the 
Catholic people at Faribault and Stillwater in the Archdiocese of 
St. Paul, entered into a contract with the State School Board for 
the maintenance of the Catholic schools in those places, a bitter con- 
troversy on the propriety of such an action extended beyond the 
State of Minnesota, throughout the United States. The Sisters teach- 
ing in the schools were obliged to accept the State’s program and 
follow it in all its particulars; they were, moreover, not to teach religion 
during the regular school hours. Bishop Maes, as did other Catholic 
educators, saw grave dangers to the parish school system in this country 
in this action. An appeal was made to Rome and the decision seemed 
to be in favor of Archbishop Ireland’s action, but the question was 
not thereby settled. At the meeting of the Archbishops at New York, 
November 16, 1892, Archbishop Francis Satolli, in the name of Pope 
Leo XIII, presented a set of fourteen propositions concerning the school 
question. The propositions, in general, granted that children in districts 
where there were no Catholic schools might attend public schools, pro- 
vided that all dangers to the Faith and Morals of the children were 
eliminated. Article VIII expressed the wish that an understanding might 
be reached between civil and ecclesiastical authorities for the mainte- 
nance of State schools acceptable to all. The Bishops of the country could 
accept such a proposal in theory, but not in practice. Shortly after the 
Archbishops’ meeting in New York, the Archbishop of Cincinnati called 
a meeting of the Bishops of the Province for the discussion of the Prop- 
ositions. Bishop Maes advised that a letter be written to the Holy See, 
calling attention to the practical side involved. Pope Leo XIII gave a 
favorable response to the letter of the Bishops of the Province of Cincin- 
nati, and he soon afterwards addressed to each Bishop in the United 
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States a request for a personal expression of opinion on the subject. The 
replies were so emphatic and concordant that the fourteen Propositions 
became a dead letter and were soon after forgotten. The Catholic Tele- 
graph, June 29, 1910, referring to the part Bishop Maes played in this 
crucial issue stated: “Also has his wisdom, illuminated from above, safe- 
guarded the Catholic schools.” 


29. The American College Bulletin, Vol. VIII, p. 5, quoted in 
Bittremieux and Van der Heyden, of. cit., 134. 

30. The III Council of Baltimore, 1884, had urged the necessity of 
multiplying Catholic high schools, academies and colleges, (Title VI). 
(Guilday, Baltimore Councils, 239). As early as August 3, 1885, Bishop 
Maes requested Archabbot Wimmer, O.S.B., of St. Vincent Archabbey, 
Latrobe, Pa., to have the Benedictine Fathers open a college for boys on 
the site of Monte Casino to be known as “Monte Casino College,” 
ioning great success for the project. In January, 1886, he again ap- 
proached Archabbot Wimmer about the Monte Casino project, deeming 
it of utmost importance that a college be established around Covington 
which would serve as a “Petit Seminaire,” in view of the fact that at 
that time the Archbishop of Cincinnati was contemplating the opening 
of Mt. St. Mary of the West only to philosophers and theologians. Arch- 
abbot Wimmer finally consented to open a college, but he was taken 
in death before the project got under way. In 1904, when the old 
Cathedral had been razed, Bishop Maes proposed to the Brothers of 
Mary that a Commercial College for the higher education of boys be 
erected on that site. In 1910, when the Holmes Family estate in Cov- 
ington was available, he requested the Holy Cross Fathers of Notre 
Dame, Indiana, to open a day high school or college. Later, in 1911, 
when “The Blue Grass Inn,” a short distance from Newport, was 
available, Bishop Maes approached the Precious Blood Fathers to con- 
sider that site, recommending it as a desirable place for a Religious 
Congregation, Novitiate, college or high school. — Covington Archives, 
Bishop Maes Correspondence: Bishop Maes to Archabbot Wimmer, 
O.S.B., II, 109, August 3, 1885; II, 206, January 23, 1886; II, 279, 
April 23, 1886; to Archabbot Benedict, O.S.B., V, 234, October 3, 1894; 
to Very Rev. George Meyer, Provincial of the Brothers of Mary, Dayton, 
Ohio, VIII, 163, (1904); to Very Rev. Andrew Morissey, C.S.C., Pro- 
vincial, Notre Dame, Ind., X, 354, January 7, 1910; to Very Rev. 
Boniface Russ, C.PP.S., Provincial, Carthagena, Ohio, November 14, 
1911. 

31. Cf. Chapter X, “Kentucky Mountain Apostolate.” 

32. Cf. Appendix, No. 9. 


33. Bittremieux and Van der Heyden, of. cit., 134. Covington Ar- 
chives, Bishop Maes Correspondence: Bishop Maes to Father Kelly, 
November 3, 1905. The work of the Apostolic Union of the Paulist 
Fathers likewise received invaluable encouragement from Bishop Maes. 


envis- 
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At the April, 1904 Conference of the Missionaries to non-Catholics, 
he presided over the Conference. 

34. Catholic Telegraph, December 15, 1904; August 12, August 26, 
1909. 

35. Ibid., May 18, September 28, 1911; October 2, 1913; October 1, 
1914. The Christian Year, January 1, 1912; September 15, 1912; Sep- 
tember 13, 1913; September 26, 1914. The first Diocesan Holy Name Rally 
was held in October, 1909, at St. Patrick Church, Covington. Memorable 
in the history of the Holy Name Society in the Diocese is the Pastoral Let- 
ter of Bishop Maes, August 30, 1911, in which the Bishop urged canonical 
erection of all parish Holy Name Societies. On the occasion of the 
Grand Rally of the Holy Name Societies, Sunday, September 24, 1911, 
Bishop Maes formally established a Diocesan Union. An outstanding 
feature of the Rally was the exhibition of the historic “Holy Name Reg- 
ister of 1809” of Father Nerinckx, who had established a Society of 
the Holy Name at St. Charles Church, Washington County, Kentucky, on 
the second Sunday of Lent in 1809. On October 16, 1911, Bishop Maes 
likewise displayed the historic document at the National Congress of 
Holy Name Societies at Baltimore, as the record of the oldest Holy 
Name Society in the country. 

36. Covington Archives, Bishop Maes Correspondence: Bishop Maes 
to the Clergy and Laity of Covington, June 26, 1892. Catholic Telegraph, 
April 14, May 26, June 30, 1894. The Walsh building at Sixth Street 
and Madison Avenue became the center for the society. The center, 
which opened June 28, 1892, was equipped with recreational and 
educational facilities, including a lecture hall and a select library. 
Nicholas Walsh and Peter O’Shaughnessy bore the expense of remodel- 
ing the building; Harry Theissen and Thomas Gleason furnished the 
equipment. 

37. Catholic Telegraph, June 29, 1910. 

38. Ibid., September 23, 1886; April 10, May 8, October 2, 1890; 
Bittremieux and Van der Heyden, of. cit., 119. The outstanding 
benefactors to Covington’s Cathedral were James Walsh; his son, Nicholas 
Walsh, and Peter O’Shaughnessy. In 1886, James Walsh made a contri- 
bution of $25,000 towards the new Cathedral. He died on April 8, 1890, 
and in his last will he left another $25,000 to the building fund of the 
Cathedral. A generous donation of Nicholas Walsh made possible the 
completion of the Cathedral facade. 


39. Catholic Telegraph, February 6, February 13, 1890. 


40. Catholic Telegraph, May 11, 1893. The site for the new Cathedral 
fronted on Madison Avenue, bound by Twelfth Street on the south; 
Bush Street on the north and an alley on the east. 


41, Covington Archives, Bishop Maes Correspondence: Bishop Maes 
to Leon Coquard, June 1, June 10, 1892; Leon Coquard to Bishop 
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Maes, June 8, 1892. Freiberg, Walter A., A Guide to the Cathedral, 
15. Leon Coquard was a native of Detroit, Michigan, son of Nicholas 
and Marie (Striker) Coquard, born September 27, 1860. As a profession, 
he specialized in ecclesiastical and school architecture, practicing in 
Detroit from 1887 until his death, April 26, 1923. Among the out- 
standing works designed by Leon Coquard, besides St. Mary Cathedral, 
Covington, were St. Anne Church, Detroit; SS. Peter and Paul Academy, 
Detroit; and Immaculate Conception Cathedral, Denver. 


42. Letter quoted in Freiberg, A Guide to the Cathedral, 10. 


43. Ibid., 11. The cover of the New Cathedral Chimes, June 6, 1894, 
carried a picture of the proposed Cathedral. Bishop Maes, at that time, 
was evidently still under the impression that the proposed Cathedral 
could be built for $150,000. He wrote: “The Cathedral is the represent- 
ative church of the Diocese, and each and everyone of the Clergy and 
Laity are bound in honor to help in its building. Of course the St. 
Mary’s Congregation will pay the lion’s share of its cost, viz. $75,000. 
The Bishop looks to the Diocese at large, and more especially to the 
flourishing parishes for contributions to pay the other $75,000, which 
the new Cathedral will cost.” Cf. also New Cathedral Chimes, June 5, 
1895. 


44. Catholic Telegraph, June 16, 1892; September 21, 1893; April 
12, May 31, 1894. 


45. Covington Archives, Bishop Maes Correspondence: Bishop Maes 
to Leon Coquard, April 26, April 30, June 23, June 30, 1894. Catholic 
Telegraph, April 26, 1894. New Cathedral Chimes, June 4, 1894. The 
contract for the laying of the foundation was awarded to Charles 
McDonald, president of the Covington Stone and Marble Company. 
The same contractor likewise won the bid for the superstructure, ex- 
clusive of the towers. — Catholic Telegraph, April 25, 1895; New 
Cathedral Chimes, April 3, May 1, 1895. 


46. Catholic Telegraph, August 1, September 5, September 12, 1895; 
New Cathedral Chimes, September 18, 1895; Freiberg, op. cit., 17. The 
cornerstone laid on that occasion is situated on the upper part of the base 
of the large column at the corner of the apse on the Gospel side. The 
cornerstone bears this inscription (in Latin): ‘The Bishop, the Clergy 
and the People of Covington dedicate this edifice to the Most High 
and Omnipotent God, and to Mary the Virgin Mother of God, on the 


Feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, in the year of Our 
Lord, 1895.” 


47. Catholic Telegraph, May 7, August 27, 1896; July 13, August 
24, 1899. Freiberg, op. cit., 11. 


48. The plans for the Cathedral called for an elaborate facade styled 
after that of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, with two fifty-two foot 
towers. Cf. architect’s drawing, Freiberg, op. cit., 12. The Cathedral 
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had a length of 190 feet; a ceiling height of 81 feet; the width of the 
transepts, 148 feet; with the nave and transepts having a seating capacity 
of 1000. The large window of the Council of Ephesus in the north 
transept was one of the largest windows in the world. 


49. Kentucky Post, June 29, 1910; May 5, 1929. Freiberg, op. cit., 
21-33. 


50. Catholic Telegraph, January 10, January 17, January 24, January 
31, 1901; June 20, 1910; July 19, 1923. The Commercial Tribune, 
(Cincinnati), January 28, 1901. 


51. Catholic Telegraph, April 3, 1902; July 23, September 17, Sep- 
tember 24, 1903. At that time also, attention was given to an appropriate 
episcopal throne, sanctuary stalls and confessionals. The attractive im- 
ported marble altar in the Blessed Sacrament Chapel was installed in 
1913. The Christian Year, July 5, August 23, 1913. 


52. Covington Archives, Bishop Maes Correspondence: Bishop Maes 
to Leon Coquard, August 7, August 11, 1905. Catholic Telegraph, 
August 17, 1905; April 26, 1906; August 13, 1908. Baumann, of. cit., 
64; Freiberg, op. cit., 14-15. The estimated cost of the facade was 
$100,000. The donation of Nicholas Walsh, consisting of United States 
Government Bonds, had the value of $100,880. 


David Davis, a native of Wales, was born September 12, 1865. His 
family settled in Newport, Ky., when he was a child of about three years 
of age. He pursued his studies at the Ohio Mechanics Institute in Cin- 
cinnati, and later at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Boston. 
In Boston, he came under the influence of the great American media- 
evalist, Richardson. Mr. Davis carried on his architectural profession 
with the firm of Brown, Burton and Davis, in Cincinnati. He resided in 
Newport until his death, March 21, 1932. St. Patrick Church, Mays- 
ville and St. Augustine Church, Covington, are works of the same archi- 
tect. 


53. Catholic Telegraph, May 5, May 19, June 16, June 30, 1910; 
Freiberg, op. cit., 21-25. On the southwest corner of the facade is a 
large monolithic cornerstone commemorating the erection of this part 
of the Cathedral. Carl Brothers of Covington were contractors for the 
building of the facade. Seventy-one chimeras (or gargoyles) are found 
in the design of the facade. 


54. Covington Archives, Bishop Maes Correspondence: Bishop Maes 
to Frank Duveneck, September 24, 1903. Freiberg, op. cit., 48-50. Cath- 
olic Telegraph, January 9, 1919. Frank (Decker) Duveneck was a native 
of Covington, born in 1848, at 1226 Greenup Street. In his youth he 
came under the influence of the local artist Johann Schmitt, who helped 
the young boy to develop his natural artistic talents. After completing 
his studies at St. Walburg Academy, Covington, he entered the Cin- 
cinnati Art Academy. At the age of twenty-two he went to Munich, 
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there studying under Courbet, Leibl, and Dietz. In 1873, he returned 
to this country when the cholera broke out in Munich, but four years 
later he returned to Europe, spending some time in Venice. He then 
opened a school in Munich, but later moved his school to Florence. In 
1885, he went to Paris, where he later married Elizabeth Boott, a 
painter in her own right. One child, Frank, was born to this marriage. 
After the death of his wife, in 1888, he came back to America, and in 
1890 accepted the position as head of the Cincinnati Art Academy. 
There he began a great career as teacher, where, except for brief 
trips to Europe and short visits in the schools, he remained for the rest 
of his life. Frank Duveneck died on January 3, 1919, in the Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati. Solemn Funeral Mass was offered in 
St. Mary Cathedral, Covington, on January 7. He is buried in Mother 
of God Cemetery, Covington. A majestic sarcophagus carved by his 
friend, Clement Barnhorn, marks his grave. 


55. Letter of Bishop Maes to the People of Covington, quoted in 
Freiberg, op. cit., 3. 


56. Covington Archives, Bishop Maes Correspondence: Bishop Maes 
to Franz Mayer, February 21, March 5, 1909. Catholic Telegraph, 
October 7, 1909; May 19, 1910; July 19, 1923. The Christian Year, 
July 15, 1912. The Cathedral windows were designed and executed at 
the Mayer Studios, Munich, Germany. 


57. Clement J. Barnhorn was a native of Cincinnati, born in 1857. 
After attending St. Xavier University for a time, in 1880 he began 
his studies at the Cincinnati Art Academy under Louis T. Rebisso. In 
1891, he studied for a year in Italy, and the next four years in Paris. 
On the death of Louis Rebisso, in 1901 Clement Barnhorn was ap- 
pointed instructor in sculpture at the Cincinnati Art Academy, which 
position he held until his death. After fifty years of association with the 
Academy, Clement Barnhorn died in Cincinnati, August 21, 1935, at 
the age of seventy-eight. Burial services were held from St. Xavier 
Church, with interment in St. John Cemetery, St. Bernard, Ohio. 
Clement Barnhorn spent two years carving the Madonna and Child, 
which he presented as a gift in memory of his family. Clement Barnhorn 
met Frank Duveneck in 1875, and during the following years they were 
close friends, until Duveneck’s death. 


58. Catholic Telegraph, October 1, 1914; The Christian Year, April 
8, May 13, 1915. 


59. Catholic Telegraph, May 13, 1915; The Cincinnati Enquirer, 
May 11, May 15, May 16, 1915. Character Sketches, 182-186. The Ken- 
tucky Post, May 11, 1915. Covington Archives, Bishop Brossart Files: 
Bishop Brossart Diary. 


60. Catholic Telegraph, May 20, 1915; The Christian Year, May 20, 
1915. 
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61. Covington Archives, Bishop Brossart Files: Archbishop Moeller to 
Father Brossart, May 12, 1915; Archbishop John Bonzano, Apostolic 
Delegate, to Archbishop Moeller (Cincinnati), May 14, 1915, (copy). 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


1. Covington Archives, Bishop Brossart Files, photostatic copy of 
baptismal record. The baptism of Ferdinand Brossart was the twenty- 
fourth entry for the year 1849. The family-book of the parish at Biichel- 
berg, No. 390, contains the following data regarding Ferdinand Brossart: 


Father: Brossart Ferdinand, born 21st of August, 1813. 
Mother: Diese] Katharina, born 8th of December, 1814. 
Married at church on 28th of April, 1835, Ferdinand 

Brossart was born on 19th of October, 1849, as the seventh 

child of seven children, and was baptized on the 20th of 

October 1849. One of Ferdinand’s brothers emigrated to Amer- 

ica in the year 1850. Ferdinand, two brothers and a sister 

followed in the year 1851. Ferdinand studied in France [sic]. 

He was ordained on the 1st of September, 1872. Shortly after 

his ordination he visited Btichelberg. On the 25th of January, 

1916, he was consecrated Bishop of Covington. 
Bishop Brossart always retained a fond regard for the little parish church 
at Btichelberg: The 1907 year-book of the parish states that Ferdinand 
Brossart, Vicar General, made considerable contributions to the building 
fund of the church at Biichelberg. 


2. The Christian Year, December 9, 1915; The Messenger, September 
19, 1930; Lamott, op. cit., 141. The year-book of the parish at Biich- 
elberg for the year 1894, p. 14, contains the following memorandum: 

I should like to note here that there is a Minorite, born at 
Biichelberg, in America, named Ferdinand Brossart. When he 
was still a child, at the age of about two, his parents emigrated 
to America, Many years later, when he came to Europe again 
for the purpose of studying, he paid a visit to his relatives at 
Biichelberg. The family of Joseph Brossart has a photograph of 
him in monastic gown. 


3. The Messenger, September 19, 1930. 

4. Covington Archives, Priests’ Records. Students’ Files, American 
College, Louvain, Register C, sub No. 156, contain the following informa- 
tion regarding the receiving of Orders by Ferdinand Brossart at the 
American College of Louvain: 

BROSSART, Ferdinandus, fil. leg. Ferdinandi et Mariae Cath. 


Diesel 
Bapt.: 20 octobris 1849, natus die 198 
Colleg.: Sti Nicolai, Belgium 
Adm.: 29 aug. 1868 
Locus natalis: Biichelberg, Bavariae, dioc. Spirensis 
Exeat: 20 nov. 1870 
Tonsura: Ab ILLMO Carolo A. Anthonis, EP. Constantiensi i. 
p. i. (aus Mechl.), 2 junii 1871, in cathedr. Mechliniensi 
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Ordines minores: Ab eodem, eodem die, ibidem 

Subdiaconatus: Ab eodem, 3 junii 1871, ibidem 

Diaconatus: Ab eodem, 23 decembris 1871, ibidem 

Dies et locus missionis: 12 januarii 1872, Covington, Ky. 
Observanda: Sanitatis causa in Amer. abiit et ibi ad sacerdotium 
assumptus 


5. Parish Archives, St. Edward Church, Cynthiana: “Catholicity in 
Harrison County,” (a parish history of St. Edward Parish), 6-8. 


6. The Christian Year, December 9, 1915. 
7. The Messenger, September 19, 1930. 
8. The Christian Year, December 9, 1915. 
9. The Messenger, September 19, 1930. 


10. Ibid.; The Christian Year, December 9, 1915; Pfdlzer Zeitung, 
Speyer, Germany, December, 1914; 1931 Catholic Almanac and Year 
Book, 200. 

11. Catholic Telegraph, July 29, 1910. 

12. Covington Archives, Bishop Brossart Files. 


13. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, VII, 19 (December 9, 1915), 519; Cath- 
olic Telegraph, December 2, 1915. Covington Archives, Bishop Brossart 
Files: Bishop Brossart to Archbishop John Bonzano, Apostolic Delegate, 
November 30, 1915. 


14. Catholic Telegraph, January 6, January 13, January 20, February 
24, March 2, 1916. In December, 1915, Rev. James Gorey, who had 
served as Secretary to Bishop Maes and Chancellor of the Diocese for 
twenty-two years, was appointed to the irremovable rectorship of the 
Immaculate Conception Parish in Newport. Rev. Herbert Hillenmeyer 
was appointed Secretary to Bishop Brossart and Chancellor of the Dio- 
cese. Rev. Joseph Flynn was transferred from Good Shepherd Parish, 
Frankfort, to the pastorate of the Cathedral and made Vicar General 
of the Diocese. The Christian Year, December 23, 1915; Catholic Tele- 
graph, March 9, 1916. 


15. I Timothy, VI, 11. 
16. The Christian Year, January 6, 1916. 
17. Catholic Telegraph, January 6, January 13, 1916. 


18. Catholic Telegraph, December 16, 1915; May 11, 1916; October 
4, October 11, October 18, October 25, 1917. Freiberg of. cit., 65-68. 
Approximately 70,000 pieces of tile of an extremely wide range of 
colors were used in each of the Stations, giving the appearance of a 
painted picture of exquisite form. In October, 1917, Bishop Brossart 
installed a new marble altar in the private chapel of the Bishop’s House. 


19. Covington Archives, Bishop Brossart Files: Pastoral Letter, March 
12, 1916. 
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20. Ibid., p. 8. The Deans appointed by Bishop Brossart, March 12, 
1916, were Rev. Ignatius M. Ahmann, Dean of the Covington Deanery; 
Rev. Matthias Leick, Dean of the Newport Deanery; and Rev. John 
O’Dwyer, Dean of the Frankfort Deanery. 

21. Ibid., pp. 9-10. The Diocesan Building Committee established by 
Bishop Brossart, March 12, 1916, consisted of Very Rev. Joseph Flynn, 
V.G., President; Rev. Ignatius M. Ahmann, Vice-president; Rev. Herbert 
Hillenmeyer, Secretary; Mr. Peter O’Shaughnessy, financier, of Newport; 
Mr. Peter Gill, retired contractor and builder, of Covington, and Mr. 
George Rippe, superintendent of the Emery buildings, of Latonia. 


22. Covington Archives, Bishop Brossart Files. Catholic Telegraph, 
August 3, September 7, August 17, 1916; April 26, 1917. Likewise under 
Bishop Brossart’s guidance, the Diocesan Union of Holy Name Societies 
received special attention. In 1916, the hymn “Hallowed Be Thy Name,” 
composed by Louis G. Ober, Covington poet, and set to music by Pro- 
fessor S. V. Eifert of St. Aloysius Parish, Covington, was adopted as 
the official hymn of the Diocesan Union of Holy Name Societies. Bishop 
Brossart gave his “imprimatur” both to the words and to the music. 
It was used for the first time in public at the Holy Name Rally, on 
Sunday, September 24, 1916. On August 26, 1920, Bishop Brossart made 
an official announcement through the Catholic Telegraph regarding the 
Decree of the Sacred Congregation on Extraordinary Affairs, July 8, 
1920, which treated the status of Holy Name Societies. The Decree had 
been an answer to a petition sent to Pope Benedict XV by the Bishops 
of the country, assembled at Washington in September, 1919. Bishop 
Brossart declared that all Holy Name Societies established in the Diocese, 
which for some reason may have been dubiously organized, were valid, 
and as such enjoyed all the privileges, indulgences and graces which are 
accorded to Holy Name Societies according to the approved rules and 
regulations. 

23. Covington Archives, Bishop Brossart Files. Catholic Telegraph, 
August 17, 1916. 

24. Covington Archives, Pastoral Letters, Bishop Brossart Files. Cath- 
olic Telegraph, October 19, 1916. The first Board, appointed for a 
period of five years, consisted of Rev. Henry Tappert, Chairman; Rev. 
Michael Leick, Secretary; Dr. John J. Molloy, of Covington; Dr. Joseph 
J. Bach, of Newport; and Dr. Peter Gill, of Covington. 

25. Covington Archives, Pastoral Letters, Bishop Brossart Files. Cath- 
olic Telegraph, May 9, June 6, July 25, 1918; February 26, 1920. Since 
that time the St. Vincent de Paul Society has made considerable strides 
in the Diocese. At present twenty-one parishes of the Diocese have duly 
aggregated Conferences of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul: Blessed 
Sacrament, South Ft. Mitchell; Corpus Christi, Newport; Holy Cross, 
Latonia; Immaculate Conception, Newport; Mother of God, Covington; 
Sacred Heart, Bellevue; St. Agnes Chapel, Park Hills; St. Aloysius, 
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Covington; St. Ann, West Covington; St. Anthony, Bellevue; St. 
Anthony, Forest Hills; St. Augustine, Covington; St. Benedict, Coving- 
ton; St. Bernard, Dayton; St. Boniface, Ludlow; St. Francis de Sales, 
Newport; St. James, Brooksville; St. John, John’s Hill; St. Joseph, Cov- 
ington; St. Mary Cathedral, Covington; St. Stephen, Newport. — The 
Messenger, April 27, 1952. 

26. Catholic Telegraph, May 3, May 10, 1917. 

27. Ibid., July 5, July 12, August 23, November 29, 1917; January 
24, February 21, April 4, September 19, 1918. 

28. Covington Archives, Bishop Brossart Files, Pastoral Letters. 

29. Ibid., Pastoral Letter, Feast of the Nativity, 1920. 


30. Covington Archives, Bishop Brossart Files, Letter of resignation, 
(copy — no date). 

31. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. XV, 5 aprilis, 1923, p. 153. Covington 
Archives, Bishop Brossart Files: Archbishop P. Fumasoni-Biondi, 
Apostolic Delegate, to Bishop Brossart, March 12, 1923, May 7, 1923; 
Archbishop Fumasoni-Biondi, to Bishop-elect Howard (Columbus), May 
7, 1923, copy; Bishop-elect Howard to Archbishop Fumasoni-Biondi 
(Washington), May 14, 1923, (copy). Code, op. cit., 31. 

32. The Messenger, September 19, 1930. Catholic Almanac and Year 
Book, 1931, p. 200. 


33. The Messenger, September 19, 1930. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


1. Howard, Msgr. Matthew, (Columbus, Ohio), ‘Biographical notes 
on Bishop Howard,’ MS. The courtesy of the use of these notes was 
extended to the writer by Msgr. Howard. The Messenger, February 4, 
1944. Bishop Howard was the fifth child of a family of seven children: 
Mary Agnes, 1859-1922; John J., 1860-1884; Michael, 1863-1940; 
Nellie, 1865-1933; Francis William, 1867-1944; Joseph M., 1870-1932; 
Catherine, 1873-1880. In 1855, the Howard brothers took into the 
business a third partner, a cousin, Cornelius Howard. In 1879, John 
Howard died and Cornelius Howard moved to Springfield, Illinois, 
leaving the Bishop’s father alone in the grocery business, which at the 
time showed a sharp decline. Two years later, Francis Howard and his 
sister, Catherine, opened a small grocery on East Long Street. 

2. Biographical notes, cit. supra. 

3. Ibid.; Catholic Directories, 1891-1892. 

4. Biographical notes, cit. supra. 


5. Father Howard was dignus on the Priests’ terna; Father James J. 
Hartley dignior; and Father M. M. Meara dignissimus. 


6. Report of the Proceedings and Addresses, of the First Annual 
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Meeting of the Catholic Educational Association, St. Louis, Mo., July 
12, 13, 14, 1904, 33-34; 37-38; 116-119. The Association became known 
as The Catholic Educational Association of the United States. Articles 
of organization were adopted July 14, 1914, at St. Louis, by the three 
Departments or Conferences constituting the Association. 


The purpose of the Association was stated in Article II: 


Sec. 1. The object of this Association shall be to promote the 
principles of Catholic education and to safeguard its 
interests ; and to uphold the necessity of religious in- 
struction and training, as a basis of morality and edu- 
cation. 


Sec. 2. To bring about co-operation and co-ordination of all 
Catholic education institutions of the United States, 
and to promote, by study, conference and discussion the 
ace of Catholic educational work in the United 

tates. 


Sec. 3. To promote Catholic normal training schools for teach- 
ers and instructors of Catholic pedagogy in our large 
cities. 

Sec. 4. To advocate a National Bureau of Information on 
Catholic education, and to issue reports of its aims, 
needs and progress in the United States. 

—Report of the First Annual Meeting, p. 185. 


7. Whitman, Dr. Anne B., “Some Notes on the Founding of Holy 
Rosary Parish and the Building of Its Church and School,” MS., (Msgr. 
Howard’s collection), pp. 1-3. 

8. Ibid., p. 13. 

9. Msgr. Howard’s Collection; The Messenger, May 19, 1941. 

10. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1 octobris, 1920, (p. 551). 

11. Covington Archives, Bishop Howard Files, Letter of Appoint- 
ment; A.A.S., 5 aprilis, 1923, (p. 153). 

12. The personal coat of arms of Bishop Howard consisted of six 
crosses fitchée, silver, on a blue field, designating the coat of arms of 
the Howard family. A blue crescent between two blue stars on a gold 
bar running diagonally, signified the coat of arms of St. Francis de 
Sales, patron saint of the Bishop. The episcopal motto “In Spiritu 
Lenitatis,’ on the scroll beneath, suggested the educational ideals of 
the Bishop, Lenitas — meekness, being the basis of true Christian educa- 
tion. 

13. Catholic Telegraph, July 19, 1923. 

14. Bishop Howard was an ardent promoter of pure Church music. 
To this end, he personally prepared a Diocesan Hymn Book for the 
use of the parishes in the Diocese. He insisted that Gregorian Chant 
be used whenever he officiated publicly in any parish church. He directed 
that the children of the parish schools be trained in Gregorian Chant; 
likewise that congregational singing be fostered in the parishes. He 
sought to carry out completely the directives of the Apostolic Constitu- 
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tion of Pope Pius XI, February 6, 1929, which treated the Liturgy, 
Gregorian Chant and Sacred Music.—The Messenger, December 19, 
1927; March 19, April 13, May 19, 1929; January 19, March 19, 
1930. 


15. Acta et Decreta Synodi Dioecesanae Covingtonensis Tertiae, 
(March 20, 1934). The Allocution of Bishop Howard to the Clergy on 
that occasion has ever been regarded as a pastoral masterpiece. 


16. Bishop Howard studied the Diocesan mission problems scientifi- 
cally. An interesting approach to an understanding of the mountain 
people was the Bishop’s study of the Kentucky Mountain Ballad and 
Folklore, in which is found an important source of the history and 
origin of the people. The directives which his predecessor, Bishop Bros- 
sart, had given to pastors in parishes located on the brim of the Ap- 
palachian area, became more definite under Bishop Howard. 


The Mission area, as organized by Bishop Howard, was cared for 
from eleven Mission Centers. Most of these centers were in the heart 
of the mountains; some were located on the edge of the mountain area, 
including the adjoining mountain territory. The Mission Centers were 
as follows: 


The Richmond Mission Field — St. Mark Parish, Richmond, Center: 
included the counties of Lee, Rockcastle, Garrard, Jackson, Estill, and 
Owsley. 


The Paintsville Mission Field — St. Michael Mission Center, Paints- 
ville: included the counties of Johnson, Morgan, Magoffin, Martin, and 
Floyd. 


The Jenkins Mission Field — St. George Mission Center, Jenkins 
(Letcher County): included the counties of Letcher, Pike, and Knott. 

The Hazard Mission Field — Mother of Good Counsel Mission 
Center, Hazard (Perry County): included the counties of Perry, Leslie, 
and Clay. 


The Middlesboro Mission Field —St. Julian Parish, Middlesboro, 
Center: included Bell County. 


The Corbin Mission Field — Sacred Heart Parish, Corbin, Center: 
included the counties of Whitley, Laurel, and Knox. 


The Harlan Mission Field — Church of the Resurrection, Lynch, 
Center: included Harlan County. 

The Ashland Mission Field — Holy Family Parish, Ashland, Center: 
included the counties of Boyd, Greenup, Carter, and Lawrence. 


The Flemingsburg Mission Field — St. Charles Parish, Flemingsburg, 
Center: included Lewis County. 


The Mt. Sterling Mission Field — St. Patrick Parish, Mt. Sterling, 
Center: included the counties of Rowan, Elliott, Menifee, and Bath. 
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The Winchester Mission Field — St. Joseph Parish, Winchester, Cen- 
ter: included the counties of Breathitt, Powell, and Wolfe. 


17. The Messenger, January 19, 1939. 
18. Ibid., September 19, 1929. 
19. Ibid., February 4, July 22, 1944. 


20. Ibid., July 19, 1928. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1 maii, 1929, (p. 
203). The American Catholic Almanac and Year Book, 1931, 193. 


21. Address of Bishop Howard on “Religious Education,” delivered 
at the meeting of the Diocesan Federation of Catholic Women, at 
Lexington, November 12, 1939, p. 20. 

22. The Messenger, February 4, 1944. 

23. Ibid., September 18, 1926; August 19, 1927. 


24, Ibid., March 19, August 19, 1927. A policy of Bishop Howard, 
based on his educational ideals, which was much misunderstood, was 
his attitude towards inter-scholastic athletics in the schools of the Dio- 
cese. He maintained that inter-scholastic athletic activity diverted the 
attention of the students from the real purpose of the school. He was by 
no means unconcerned about the ever increasing need of providing 
necessary guidance for youth in leisure time, but he contended that the 
Youth Societies of the parish were the most practical forms of Catholic 
Youth organizations to serve that phase of moral and physical training 
of the young. His recreational and social program for boys centered 
around the parish, which should provide special activities suited to 
the needs and age of the members. His program in this regard included 
a Junior Boys’ Society, made up of children of the sixth and seventh 
grades; of an Intermediate Society for boys of the eighth grade and 
first year of high school; and a Senior Society, for older high school 
boys and young men. 


25. The Messenger, sane 19, 1930. Cf. Appendix, No. 8, for an 
account of Newport Catholic High School. 


26. Cf. Appendix, No. 10 and 11. The Messenger, June 22, October 
26, 1947. 


27. Ibid., November 19, 1926; April 19, 1927; September 19, 1929. 
Annually, in the first part of May, the Bishop held a special written 
examination in the fundamental studies for the boys of the sixth grade 
in all parish schools of the Diocese. The boys, who passed a satisfactory 
examination, became eligible to apply for entrance into the Covington 
or Lexington Latin School. The Bishop himself determined the qual- 
ifications and stated the regulations for the examination. 


28. The Messenger, April 19, 1927. 
29, Father Kroger’s successor as Headmaster of the Covington Latin 


School was Rev. Leo J. Streck, who held that office for the next seven 
years, 1930-1937. With the opening of the fifteenth scholastic year, 
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September 7, 1937, Rev. Francis R. Mielech, the present Headmaster, 
assumed charge of the school, which at that time had an enrollment of 
one hundred and fifty-two students. 

30. The Messenger, November 19, December 4, December 19, 1941. 

31. Rev. Joseph Deimling succeeded Father Corby as Headmaster in 
1929. Subsequent Headmasters were Rev. Joseph McKenna and Rev. 
John Walsh. 

32. The Messenger, February 19, 1944. 

33. Covington Archives, Bishop Howard Files: Address to the teach- 
ers of the Diocesan Latin Schools, ‘The Essential Element in Educa- 
tion,” 1927; The Messenger, December 19, 1927. 

34. The Messenger, March 31, April 19, June 21, August 19, 1927; 
Catholic Telegraph, March 31, 1927. 

35. Mother Walburga, O.S.B., prioress of St. Walburg Convent, 
realizing the need of higher education in the training of the young 
Religious of the Community for the teaching profession, had opened a 
College in 1921. A section of Villa Madonna Academy had been set 
aside for college purposes. From its beginning, classes were opened to 
Religious and to young ladies desirous of higher education. In 1928, 
under the direction of Bishop Howard, the College became a Diocesan 
Institution. 

36. The Messenger, May 19, 1943. 

37. Ibid., October 4, 1943. 

38. Ibid., February 4, 1944. 

39. The Messenger, February 4, 1944. 


CHAPTER NINE 


1. Catholic Action News (Fargo Diocese), December, 1944. The Mul- 
loy family, originally from County Donegal, Ireland, on coming to this 
country, settled in Ontario, Canada, in the township of West Meath. 
Later, in 1879, the family moved to the Dakotas. 


2. Fargo Forum, November 18, November 19, 1944; Catholic Action 
News, December, 1944. 


3. Ibid.; Who’s Who in America, Vol. 26, 1950-51, p. 1974. Through 
the efforts of Father Mulloy, a community of the Sisters of Service, whose 
Motherhouse is in Toronto, Canada, was established at Fargo, becoming 
their first mission in the United States. Father Mulloy was likewise in 
charge of the spiritual instruction of the large number of Mexicans who 
came to the Diocese for seasonal work. From 3000 to 4000 Mexicans 
were brought into the territory of the Diocese of Fargo each year to 
assist in the harvest of sugar beet and onion crops. 


4. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. XXXIII, 21 julii, 1941, p. 345. 
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5. Catholic Action News, January, 1945. 


6. The National Rural Life Conference was established in 1922, the 
first National Convention being held November 8 of that year, in St. 
Louis. During the first years of its history, the activity of the organization 
was almost exclusively confined to the National Conventions, which 
consisted for the most part of forums on rural welfare topics. In 1930, 
the Conference made its first contact with the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. In 1934, a national office was established at St. Paul, Minn., 
and that year marked the beginning of the influence of the Conference 
as it is known today. The purpose of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference has been officially declared as “an organization of bishops, 
priests and lay persons, dedicated to the economic, social and 
spiritual interests of the American farmers. It functions as an educa- 
tional and propaganda agency within the Church for the application of 
the principles of Catholic philosophy to the sphere of agriculture.”— 
Report of the Executive Secretary of the N.C.R.L.C., 1943, Bruce Files, 
Milwaukee, Wis., quoted in Witte, S.M., Raymond P., Twenty-Five 
Years of Crusading, 143. 


7. Witte, op. cit., 98, 101. Father Mulloy succeeded Rev. Joseph 
Campbell as President of the Conference in 1935. The economic pro- 
gram of Father Campbell, although it had directed the members of the 
Conference to become students of specific problems, had almost succeeded 
in diverting the Conference from its broad program of rural welfare 
into the narrower channels of credit unions and financial cooperatives. 
With continued emphasis on these phases of rural sociology, the Execu- 
tive Committee feared a trend which would bring neglect to the more 
fundamental and broader issues of the Conference program. To offset 
such a possibility the presidency of the Conference was committed to the 
care of Father Mulloy. 


8. Witte, op. cit., 177-178; Minutes of the Executive Committee of 
the N.C.R.L.C., October 9, 1936, N.C.R.L.C. Files, Des Moines, Iowa. 

9. Manifesto on Rural Life, 73-74. 

10. Covington Archives: Address of Bishop Mulloy at the Lafayette, 
La., Convention, 1947. Manifesto on Rural Life, (1939), v-vi. The 
Manifesto proposed to state fundamental principles and policies of 
sound agrarianism, principles and policies derived from Catholic Social 
philosophy as expressed in the Social Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius 
XI. It treated authoritatively the religious, moral, cultural, social, and 
economic phases of Catholic rural life. 

11. N.C.R.L.C. Files, Des Moines, Iowa; Letter quoted in Witte, 
op. cit., 180. 

12. N.C.R.L.C. Files, Des Moines, Iowa, Father Mulloy to Bishop 
Kelly, October 29, 1937, quoted in Witte, op. cit., 120-121. 


13. Covington Archives, Bishop Mulloy Files, Papal Brief; Decree of 
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the Apostolic Delegation No. 230/44; Annuario Pontificio, 1952, (Citta 
del Vaticano), p. 174. Fargo Forum, November 18, 1944; Catholic 
Action News, December, 1944. 

14. Deuteronomy XI, 19. 

15. Fargo Forum, January 10, 1945; Catholic Action News, January, 


February, 1945; Cincinnati Post, (Ky. ed.), January 10, January 1G 
1945, 


16. Address of Archbishop Murray, printed in The Messenger, Jan- 
uary 22, 1945. 


17. The Messenger, February, 1945. 


18. Witte, op. cit., 132. Bishop Mulloy took an active part in the 
problem of Displaced Persons. In 1947, Bishop Mulloy, as President of 
the Conference, appeared before the Subcommittee on Immigration of 
the House Judiciary Committee in behalf of the Stratton Bill, H.R., 2910. 
The Bill proposed the admittance into the United States, under the 
unfilled immigration quotas of the war-years, persons displaced by the war. 
Bishop Mulloy’s statement in substance was that the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference strongly urged that the fundamental principles 
of justice and charity and the long recognized practice of offering asylum 
to those not guilty of crime be adhered to in our day. Witte, op. cit., 
220. Statement on Displaced Persons, Des Moines, N.C.R.L.C., April 
16, 1947. The Messenger, November, 1946; May 4, August 10, December 
28, 1947. 


19. Ibid., August 10, 1947, (Rescript N.D.9/947 of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites). 

20. Covington Archives, Bishop Mulloy Files. The Citation is given in 
The Messenger, October 26, 1952. In 1948, Bishop Mulloy participated 
as a delegate from the United States in the Inter-American Social Action 
Congress held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, August-September, of that year. 
—The Messenger, September 19, 1948. In 1948, Bishop Mulloy made 
valuable contributions to the work of Rev. Raymond Philip Witte, 
S.M., Twenty-Five Years of Crusading, a history of the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference. He likewise contributed to the work Christ 
to the Country — The Country to Christ, A Survey of Catholic Weak- 
ness, a publication of the N.C.R.L.C., Des Moines, Iowa, issued in 1948. 

21. World Biography, 1953 edition. The Messenger, January 18, 1948; 
December 5, 1949; August 31, October 26, 1952. 

Bishop Mulloy has addressed a number of Regional Congresses of the 
Confraternity: at Lexington, Kentucky; St. Paul and Winona, Minne- 
sota; Waco, Texas; Pueblo, Colorado; Houston, Texas; Little Rock, 


Arkansas; Oklahoma City - Tulsa, Oklahoma; Springfield, Illinois; and 
the National Congress at Chicago. 


In July, 1949, at the invitation of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Bishop Mulloy, representing the American Hierarchy, delivered 
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the sermon at the opening meeting of the Second International Pax 
Christi Conference which was held at the Shrine of Lourdes, France, 
July 21-24, 1949. Le Journal de la Grotte de Lourdes, July 31, 1949; 
The Cincinnati Enquirer, (Ky. ed.), July 19, 1949. 


22. Message of Bishop Mulloy, January 10, 1945, printed in the 
January 22, 1945, issue of The Messenger. 


23. The Deaneries as established in 1945 were as follows: the Cov- 
ington Deanery, which comprised the territory within the limits of the 
episcopal city; the Kenton County Deanery, which consisted of the terri- 
tory within the counties of Kenton, Boone, Carroll, Gallatin, and Owen; 
the Newport-Bellevue-Dayton Deanery, which comprised the territory 
included within the corporate limits of those cities; the Campbell County 
Deanery, which included the territory lying within the limits of Camp- 
bell County outside of the cities of Newport, Bellevue and Dayton; 
the Lexington Deanery, which included the territory within the limits 
of Fayette, Bourbon, Clark, Franklin, Grant, Jessamine, Powell, Wolfe 
and Woodford counties; the Maysville Deanery, which consisted of the 
counties of Mason, Bath, Boyd, Bracken, Carter, Elliott, Fleming. 
Greenup, Harrison, Lawrence, Lewis, Montgomery, Menifee, Pendleton, 
Robertson and Rowan counties; the Mountain Mission Deanery, which 
included the territory of Bell, Breathitt, Clay, Estill, Floyd, Garrard, 
Harlan, Jackson, Johnson, Knott, Knox, Laurel, Lee, Leslie, Letcher, 
Madison, Magoffin, Martin, Morgan, Nicholas, Owsley, Perry, Pike, 
Rockcastle, and Whitley counties. 


24. Bishop Mulloy has readily endorsed and promoted every possible 
means for the advancement of the religious life of the faithful and to 
offset the inroads of secularism, among which may be enumerated — 
Eucharistic Crusades; Family Rosary Crusade; the Block Rosary; tours 
and exhibition of the Statue of Our Lady of Fatima; Perpetual Adora- 
tion; Sorrowful Mother Novena; practice of annual Pontifical Mass 
for the sick on Pentecost Sunday; and the Cana Movement. In 1950, 
the Bishop launched an elaborate Holy Year program calculated to in- 
tensify the devotional life of the clergy and faithful. Bishop Mulloy paved 
the way for the Midwestern Rosary Crusade, which was held in Ken- 
tucky and Indiana in 1950. The Third Order of the Carmelites was 
canonically established in the Diocese on May 23, 1950. The Diocese 
was solemnly consecrated to the Immaculate Heart of Mary on May 
30, 1948. The Messenger, September 14, 1947; May 30, 1948; April 30, 
June 11, October 1, November 5, 1950. 


25. On February 1, 1947, the Catholic Diocesan Charity Bureau 
opened a new office in the new St. Vincent de Paul establishment at 
241-243 Pike Street, Covington. The administration of relief in the 
Diocese is under the direction of the pastors on a parish basis, preferably 
through the parish Conferences of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. The 
St. Vincent de Paul Salvage Bureau operates under the auspices of 
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the Particular Council of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. The Particular 
Council is diocesan in scope and its membership is made up of repre- 
sentative parish Conferences. The Messenger, January 25, 1948; Bureau 
of Catholic Charities Files, Letter to Clergy of Diocese, April 12, 1948. 


26. The Messenger, July 20, 1947. 
27. Ibid., February 4, April 22, 1951. 


28. Ibid., May 11, July 6, August 24, 1952. The Retreat League is 
composed of representative laymen from all the parishes of the Diocese. 
The Diocese was divided into zones, with respective zone captains. Zone 
No. 1, included the Covington-Ft. Mitchell area; Zone No. 2, Campbell 
County; Zone No. 3, Ludlow, Independence, Erlanger, Florence, San- 
fordtown, and Crescent Springs; Zone No. 4, the Ashland-Maysville 
area; Zone No. 5, Lexington and surrounding Blue Grass towns, and 
parishes of the Mountain Mission Deanery. The Lay Retreat Center at 
Marydale was opened for the first week-end closed-retreat for men 
of the Diocese, September 5-7, 1952. 


29. Covington Archives, Religious Communities of Men, “Redemp- 
torist Fathers”: Bishop Mulloy to Very Rev. Francis J. Fagen, Provincial, 
St. Louis, March 18, 1946; “Conventio Inita.” 

30. Ibid., ‘Precious Blood Fathers”: Rev. Herbert Kramer, C.PP.S., 


to Bishop Mulloy, December 22, 1946; Msgr. Geisen to Father Kramer, 
July 11, 1947. 


31. Ibid., “Third Order Regular of St. Francis”: Bishop Mulloy to 
Very Rev. John P. M. Doyle, T.O.R., Provincial, October 16, 1947; 
Father Doyle to Bishop Mulloy, November 16, 1947, December 22, 1947. 


32. Ibid., “Trinitarian Fathers”: Very Rev. Thomas O’Keefe, 
M.S.SS.T., to Bishop Mulloy, January 30, 1947, May 11, 1948; Bishop 
Mulloy to Father O’Keefe, July 15, 1948. 


33. Covington Archives, Religious Communities of Women, ‘“Pas- 
sionist Nuns”: Rescript No. 2237/47, Sacred Congregation for the 
Affairs of Religious, Vatican City, February 3, 1947; Mother Mary 
Matilda to Luigi Cardinal Lavitrano, Sacred Congregation for the 
Affairs of Religious, Vatican City, November 15, 1949; Bishop Mulloy 
to Luigi Cardinal Lavitrano, November 17, 1949. 

34. Ibid., “Our Lady of Victory Missionaries’: Bishop Mulloy to 
Bishop John F. Noll, of Fort Wayne, April 18, 1947; Mother Mary 
Catherine, Superior General, to Bishop Mulloy, April 11, 1947; Bishop 
Noll to Bishop Mulloy, April 21, 1947; Bishop Mulloy to Mother Cath- 
erine, May 5, 1948, June 19, 1948. 

35. Ibid., “Carmelite Sisters”: Bishop Mulloy to Bishop Edmund F. 
Gibbons, of Albany, N.Y., January 14, 1949; Mother M. Angeline 
Teresa, O.Carm., to Bishop Mulloy, June 12, 1949. 

36. Ibid., “Sisters of St. Rita”: Bishop Mulloy to Mother Maria, Pitts- 
burgh, March 8, 1950; Bishop John F. Dearden, Coadjutor of Pitts- 
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burgh, to Bishop Mulloy, March 24, 1950; Mother Maria to Bishop 
Mulloy, April 24, 1950. 


37. Ibid., ‘Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart’: Bishop Mulloy to 
Mother M. Constance, Mother General, December 11, 1950; Mother 
M. Constance to Bishop Mulloy, December 20, 1950; Mother M. Con- 
stance to Bishop Mulloy, March 3, 1952. 


38. The Messenger, April 3, June 13, June 30, July 31, 1949; Feb- 
ruary 26, April 16, April 23, April 30, 1950. 
39. Ibid., February 19, August 24, 1947. 


40. Meetings of the Diocesan Union are held quarterly; the Union 
has adopted the policy of holding its summer quarterly meetings in one 
of the outlying cities of the Diocese. The Union supports works of 
charity; the Catholic Press; the Catholic educational program in the 
Diocese; religious observance of Labor Day and May Day; the closing 
of places of business on Good Friday afternoon; Legion of Decency; 
a Speakers’ Bureau; and lay retreats. The Messenger, July, 1945; March 
16, 1952. 


41. Since its inception, the outstanding annual Marian project of 
the Sodality Union has been the Diocesan observance of World Sodality 
Day. In August, 1948, the Diocesan Sodality Union inaugurated an 
annual Sodality Symposium for the purpose of promoting a definite 
plan of concerted action throughout the Diocese. For an effective reali- 
zation of the work of the Diocesan Union, in 1948 three geographical 
districts were set up in the Diocese, known as the Northern Kentucky 
District, Central Kentucky District, and the Southeastern Kentucky 
District. — Constitution and By-Laws, Covington Diocesan Sodality 
Union, (revised) 1949; The Messenger, March, April, 1946. 


42. The stimulus for organizing the Catholic War Veterans in the 
Diocese came from the first Diocesan Institute of Social Order held in 
Covington, February 7-12, 1947. Special sessions were held for Veterans. 
Shortly afterwards, a number of Veterans of various parishes throughout 
Northern Kentucky requested that a Catholic War Veterans’ Organi- 
zation be set up in the Diocese. With the encouragement and approval 
of Bishop Mulloy, formative meetings were held in the four deaneries 
of Northern Kentucky. The first Posts to be organized in the Diocese 
of Covington and in the State of Kentucky were organized in the city 
of Covington, April 21, 1947, in St. Mary Cathedral Parish, St. Aloysius 
Parish, and St. Augustine Parish. From April 21-24, nine more Posts 
were organized, during the initial formative meetings. During the follow- 
ing May, six new Posts were organized. After three months of organiza- 
tional work, the parish Posts numbered twenty-one. The first unit 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Catholic War Veterans in the Diocese 
was organized in St. Stephen Parish, Newport. Catholic War Veteran 
Posts organized in the Diocese include: St. Mary Cathedral Post, Cov- 
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ington, 1320; St. Aloysius Post, Covington, 1321; St. Augustine Post, 
Covington, 1322; St. Agnes Post, Park Hills, 1323; Blessed Sacrament 
Post, S. Ft. Mitchell, 1324; St. Stephen Post, Newport, 1326; St. 
Vincent de Paul Post, South Newport, 1327; Sacred Heart Post, Bellevue, 
1328; St. Thomas-St. Catherine Post, Ft. Thomas, 1330; St. Anthony 
Post, Bellevue, 1334; Holy Cross Post, Latonia, 1335; Corpus Christi 
Post, Newport, 1338; Mother of God Post, Covington, 1340; St. Joseph 
Post, Cold Spring, 1351; St. Anthony Post, Forest Hills, 1363; St. 
Patrick Post, Covington, 1395; St. Henry Post, Erlanger, 1398; St. John 
Post, Covington, 1400; St. Patrick Post, Maysville, 1436; St. Bernard 
Post, Dayton, 1449; and Gunkel-Reitman Post at Camp Springs. With 
the permission of the National Department, County Chapters were estab- 
lished in Kenton and Campbell counties, August 13, 1947. On October 
5, 1947, a Kentucky State Department was set up, with headquarters 
in the episcopal city of Covington. An outstanding feature of the or- 
ganization’s program in the Diocese has been the promotion of the 
devotion to Our Lady of Fatima in behalf of world peace. The Mes- 
senger, August 3, August 10, October 5, 1947; June 13, 1948. 


43. The Diocesan Council, known as the Curia, functions as a gov- 
erning body for the parish units or Praesidia in the Diocese. The new 
Diocesan Curia became subject to the Cincinnati Senatus. At the time 
of the organization of the Diocesan Curia, the following parish Praesidia 
were active — St. Agnes, Park Hills; St. Mary Cathedral, Covington; 
Holy Cross, Latonia; Blessed Sacrament, South Ft. Mitchell; and Sacred 
Heart, Bellevue. At present there are nine Senior Legion Praesidia, in- 
cluding the above and St. Ann, West Covington; Mother of God, Cov- 
ington; St. Aloysius, Covington; Immaculate Conception, Newport; — 
and four Junior groups, including students of Newport Catholic High 
School; Holy Cross High School; Covington Catholic High School; and 
Academy Notre Dame of Providence, Newport. On May 1, 1950, besides 
its ordinary work, the Diocesan Unit inaugurated a daily Rosary broad- 
cast over radio station WZIP in Covington. The Messenger, May 22, 
June 5, 1949; March 19, May 7, 1950; February 24, March 9, 1952. 


44. The first annual Convention of the Diocesan Council of the 
National Council of Catholic Women was held in Lexington on No- 
vember 16, 1952, with fifty-nine parish councils attending. The Diocesan 
organization maintains the following standing-committees: Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine; Youth; Spiritual Development; Library-Litera- 
ture; Catholic Charities; and Public Relations. The organization pro- 
poses to Catholic women that they use their collective strength in 
furthering diocesan projects and exerting wholesome influence in their 
respective communities. The Messenger, October 21, November 4, No- 
vember 18, November 25, 1951. 


45. De Equestri Ordine S. Gregorii Magni pro Equitibus Classis 
Civilis, Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, MCMXLVII. The Papal recognition 
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is awarded for meritorious public service which benefits religion and the 
Holy See. 


46. The Messenger, September 4, September 11, December 4, 1949. 
47. The Messenger, November 26, 1950. 


48. The Messenger, June, September, 1946; June 22, 1947; July 11, 
July 25, 1948. The first attempt towards a camping project on a Dio- 
cesan scale was begun by Bishop Mulloy in the summer of 1946, under 
the supervision of Rev. Anthony Deye. At that time, Father Deye 
took boys of the various parishes of the Diocese to Butler State Park 
at Carrollton. Boys of the sixth grade through the second year of high 
school were eligible as parish units. 


49. The Messenger, December 3, 1950. Recipients of the Benemerenti 
Medals included: Mrs. William Brake, Erlanger; Mrs. Elizabeth Deye, 
Latonia; Mrs. Joseph Minogue, Covington; Mrs, Anna Lammers, New- 
port; Mrs. Roy Meyerhofer, Covington; Mrs. Henry Kroger, Ft. 
Thomas; Mrs. Edwin Meyer, Erlanger; Miss Anna Middendorf, Ft. 
Mitchell; Mrs. Rose Middendorf, Ft. Mitchell; Mrs. Millicent Northcutt, 
Covington; Mrs, Ida Peiper, Covington; Mrs. Freda Rebholz, Southgate; 
Mrs. Stella Schmoeller, South Ft. Mitchell; Mrs. Frances Smead, Cov- 
ington; Mrs. Elsie Sullivan, Covington; Mrs. Hilda Uhlman, Newport; 
Miss Mayme Vocke, Covington; Miss Gertrude Deye, Latonia; and Mrs. 
Julianna Witte, Covington. 

50. The Messenger, October, November, December, 1945; November, 
1946; February 1, 1948; February 12, 1950. 

51. In August, 1952, Diocesan Consultants were appointed to visit 
each school during the year as representatives of the Diocesan Super- 
intendent of Education. 

52. With the increased enrollment of the College in the late forties, 
several buildings near the main building (formerly St. Walburg Acad- 
emy), were converted into classrooms, including St. Thomas More Hall, 
Aquinas Hall, Bernard Hall, Cabrini Hall, and St. Joseph Hall. In 1947, 
the first young men were graduated from the College. In May, 1948, the 
Diocese purchased the seventy-five-acre Klaine estate on Highland 
Avenue, in Fort Thomas, as the site of a new college building. The 
ground-breaking for the future college was performed by His Excellency, 
Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, D.D., Apostolic Delegate, 
on April 23, 1950. The Messenger, January 22, April 23, April 30, 1950. 

53. The Central High School was opened in September, 1951. It is 
under the direction of the pastors of the parishes of Lexington. The High 
School is located at the site of the former St. Catherine Academy. 
Children formerly of the elementary department of St. Catherine Acad- 
emy were transferred to their respective parish schools. The Messenger, 
August 5, September 2, September 16, 1951. 


54. Radio facilities in various cities of the Diocese have carried Cath- 
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olic programs. An outstanding program has been the Hour of Truth 
program, on Station WCKY, Cincinnati, which was begun in 1945, and 
which is conducted by the Priests of the Diocese of Covington under the 
direction of Bishop Mulloy. The Messenger, November, 1946; June 22, 
October 26, 1947. 


55. Covington Archives, Bishop Mulloy Files: Pastoral, “There is 
No Knowledge of God in the Land” (1953). The First Regional Con- 
gress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine of the Province of 
Louisville was held in Lexington, April 29-May 1, 1950. The Mes- 
senger, January 8, March 12, 1950. 

56. The Messenger, December, 1946; August 17, 1947; October 21, 
1951. 


57. Ibid., March, 1947; January 4, 1948. 

58. Ibid., April, 1947; May 4, 1947, (Vol. XXXVI, No. 1). 
59. Ibid., May 8, 1949. 

60. Ibid., July 30, October 1, November 5, November 19, 1950. 


61. Covington Archives, Bishop Mulloy Files: Bishop Mulloy on 
Vocations — March 6, 1946. 


62. The Catholic School Journal, Vol. 50, March, 1950, “Spotlights 
on Vocations,’ pp. 71-73. The Missionary Catechist, Vol. 29, March, 
1953, pp. 4-5, 7: Mulloy, D.D., Most Rev. William T., “Are We Using 
the Right Approach?”. The Family Digest, March, 1953, pp. 3-5: 
Mulloy, D.D., Most Rev. William T., “Give Youth This Challenge.” 

63. The Messenger, March 13, 1949. 

64. Ibid., October 14, 1951. 


65. The Catholic School Journal, cit. supra, 71-73. 


CHAPTER TEN 


1. The Appalachian Mountain range, which extends through eastern 
United States, roughly parallel with the Atlantic coast, from New York 
to Alabama, may be arbitrarily divided into the Northern Appalachians 
and the Southern Appalachians by the Mason and Dixon Line. The 
Southern Appalachian range, covering an area of some 109,500 square 
miles, includes parts of the nine States of Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 
and Alabama. The Southern Appalachians, lacking an uniform pattern, 
display great diversity in physical characteristics, which warrant three 
natural physiographic divisions, distinctive in character, designated as 
the Eastern, Central and Western divisions. — United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 205, Economic and 


Social Problems and Conditions of the Southern Appalachians, January, 
19391. 
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2. Campbell, John C., The Southern Highlander and His Homeland, 
Russell Sage Foundation, (New York, 1921), 14-16, refers to this 
region as the Allegheny-Cumberland Belt. 


3. Cf. Pocket Map, Topography of the Southern Appalachians, ac- 
companying Miscellaneous Publication, No. 205, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, January, 1935. 


4, Campbell, of. cit., (Map following p. 10), includes these counties 
as part of the Southern Highland Region. This region of the Diocese 
is usually referred to as the “‘mountain area.” 


5. The term “Plateau” more accurately describes this foot-hill country 
than ‘“‘mountains.” Although the ridges are comparatively low, nearly 
all the land is steeply sloping. The difference in elevation between the 
sharp crests of the ridges and the valley bottoms is fairly uniform, usually 
not exceeding 500 or 600 feet, and for this reason, the actual roughness 
of the surface is not so apparent on topographic maps on which relief 
is shown by contour intervals of 500 feet. Cumberland and Pine Moun- 
tains are the only elevations in the region that have the appearance of 
true mountains, with such conspicuous eminences as Big Black, Little 
Black, and Log Mountains. Big Black Mountain attains to a height of 
4,000 to 4,450 feet. Cumberland Mountain around Cumberland Gap 
reaches an altitude of 3,000 to 3,200 feet, while the height of the Gap 
itself is but 1,649 feet. In February, 1937, the Cumberland National 
Forest was established on the western rim of the Cumberland Plateau, 
extending from Whitley County northeastwardly through Rowan County, 
comprising extensive acreage in the Knob section and adjoining Cum- 
berland Plateau region. — U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Miscellaneous 
Publication, No. 205, 7, 13-14; Campbell, op. cit., 14-16. 


6. Imlay, Gilbert, A Topographic Description of the Western Terri- 
tory of North America, (Samuel Campbell), New York, (1793), 239, 
cited by Campbell, of. cit., 40. 


7. The early history of Clay County is a typical illustration of this 
fact, showing the rapid growth of population in the region of a salt 
spring — salt being a commodity, the lack of which was keenly felt 
by the early settlers in the West. James Collins, the first settler recorded 
in this county, discovered a salt spring while following a buffalo trail 
and settled along the headwaters of Collin’s Fork in 1798. In 1800 
he made the first salt in this section. — Collins, of. cit., Il, 141; Camp- 
bell, op. cit., 41-42. 


8. Some few settlers undoubtedly came into the Kentucky mountains 
unintentionally through the purchase of land which was supposed to have 
been in more fertile parts of Kentucky, as in the case of an Englishman 
from Yorkshire, who purchased 30,000 acres in Kentucky, only to find 
that it was barren ground, situated on rocky mountains, far removed from 
any settlers, —- Savage, William, Observations on Emigration to the 
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United States of America, (London, 1819), 26-28, quoted by Campbell, 
op. cit., 46. 

9. Sufficient influx of population warranted within the eleven years 
from 1799 to 1810, the establishment of seven new counties in the 
region — Floyd and Knox in 1799; Greenup, 1803; Clay and Lewis, 
1806; Estill, 1808; and Rockcastle in 1810. The 1800 Census recorded 
a population of 478 in Floyd County, and 1,109 in Knox County. Both 
counties included extensive areas. Floyd County, for instance, included 
much of the territory of fifteen of the present mountain counties: all 
of Pike; parts of Boyd, Breathitt, Clay, Elliott, Harlan, Johnson, Law- 
rence, Lee, Letcher, Magoffin, Morgan, Perry, Rowan and Wolfe. — 
Collins, op. cit., II, 236, 262- 265. Campbell, op. cit., 41-42; 46. 

10. Campbell, of. cit., 110-114. The family feud became the means 
of settling disputes. Jones, Virgil Carrington, The Hatfields and McCoys, 
Chapel Hill, 1948, treats an outstanding feud in the Kentucky Moun- 
tains; Times Magazine, April 19, 1948. Devil Anse Hatfield, father of 
twelve children, lived on Peter Creek, where it flows into Tug Fork, 
in West Virginia. Randolf McCoy, father of thirteen children, lived 
across Tug Fork in eastern Pike County. The feud lasted for genera- 
tions. Animosity between the two families existed before the Civil War, 
but broke out openly in 1873, with strains of it continuing as late as 
1928. Missionaries who have travelled Blackberry Creek, Hatfield Branch 
and other parts of eastern Pike County have heard lively reminiscences 
of the historic feud. 


11. Inquiries addressed to the Highlanders regarding their family 
history and ancestry, as a rule, bring vague and indefinite information. 
As a matter of fact, the sources of early migration had been the pop- 
ulation reservoirs of western Virginia, Pennsylvania and North Caro- 
lina. The early mountain population gives evidence of various strains 
of nationalities — English, Irish, Scottish, German, Welch, French, as 
well as other small strains. The study of family traditions, folksongs and 
surnames has thrown some light on the question of the ancestry of the 
mountain people, but at most these sources lead to conclusions which 
are general in nature regarding the original composition of the mountain 
population. Campbell, op. cit., 90-122. The Cumberland Empire, V, 1, 


January, 1933, Big Laurel, Va., Beverly, Claude F., “Mountain Funeral 
Customs,” 8-10. 


12. A census of church affiliation, taken in 1916, showed the follow- 
ing affiliation in the Kentucky Mountains: Baptists, 71,744; Disciples 
of Christ, 29,059; Methodists, 25,054; Presbyterians, 5,315; Roman 
Catholics, 3,076; Churches of Christ, 2,756; Protestant Episcopal, 391; 
Dunkers, 374; Lutherans, 165. Campbell, op. cit., Appendix E, p. 371, 
Table 26. Campbell, p. 169, treating church affiliation throughout the 
Southern Highland region in general, as recorded by the 1916 religious 
census, observed: “Of the entire number of people in the Highlands, 
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1,948,779, or a little over one-third, were recorded as church members in 
1916, and of this one-third, 90 percent were Protestants. The remainder 
were included largely in the Roman Catholic Church, which, with other 
non-Protestant bodies, is found almost exclusively in industrial and urban 
centers. It may be stated almost without qualification that the rural 
Highlander is a Protestant.” The Miscellaneous Publication No. 205, 
United States Department of Agriculture, January, 1935, Washington, 
D.C., p. 169, treating denominational distribution in the Southern 
Highlands, states: ‘‘Finally, non-Protestant churches, most of them either 
Roman Catholic or Jewish, constitute 2 per cent of the whole number 
of churches. They are found almost exclusively in counties having urban 
centers or mining camps, the rural mountain districts being exclusively 
and ardently Protestant.’ Such has been, in general, the growth of the 
Catholic Church in the mountain area of the Diocese. The Church has. 
been confined almost exclusively to coal camps. To date, comparatively 
few mountain natives have been brought into the fold of the Church. 
As a matter of fact, the time and energy of most of the priests stationed’ 
in the mountain region have been concerned with the Catholic immi- 
grants, whom industrial development has brought into the mountains. 

13. A sample study of Knott County in 1930 by the Bureaus of 
Agricultural Economics and Home Economics and the Forest Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Station, showed that approximately 77 
per cent of the crop land and 96 per cent of the open pasture land 
had a slope of 40 per cent or more. — Cited by Miscellaneous Publi- 
cation, No. 205, cit. supra, 13-14. 

14. Campbell, op. cit., 195-225; 260-297. i 

15. The only section of the mountain area in the Diocese where the 
Faith was preserved from pioneer days was in southern Madison, Lee 
and Estill counties, notably by such pioneer families as the Durbins, 
Logsdons, Howards, Spinks, and Browns. Cf. Chapter I, “The Oldest 
Catholic Family in the Diocese of Covington’; Webb, of. cit., footnote,. 
92. 

16. As late as 1870, most of the towns, as a rule county seats, were 
small, the largest scarcely exceeding a population of a few hundred. 
The majority of the people continued to dwell along the creeks in the 
foothills. 


Present Growth (Census Reports) 
Towns County 1800 - 1810 - 1820 - 1830 - 1840 - 1850 - 1860 - 1870 
Prestonsburg Floyd 6 32 — 81 84 — — 179: 
Barbourville Knox — 55 — 138 224 184 230 438 
Paintsville Johnson - - —- —- —- — — 247 
Jackson Breathitt re 4 
Grayson Carter —- -—- —- —- —- — — 152 
Martinsburg _ Elliott SSS — 2 


(present Sandy Hook) 
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Present Growth (Census Reports) 

Towns County 1800 - 1810 - 1820 - 1830 - 1840 - 1850 - 1860 - 1870 
Irvine Estill Se a Er OD ee BS 
Greenupsburg Greenup — 204 ee 
London Laurel ee ee = TIS 
Louisa Lawrence —- — — 87 — — 258 42% 
Beattyville Lee —-~ —- —- -—- -—- — — 
Proctor Lee —- —- -—- — — — — 100 
Salyersville | Magoffin —- —- —- —- — — — 106 
West Liberty Morgan —- — — 30 — — — 12 
Booneville Owsley —- -—- —- — — — 1241 111 
Pikeville Pike — —,— 49 92 — -— 140 
Stanton Powell —- — — —- — — 59 #8 
Mt. Vernon __ Rockcastle — — — 142 209 — 156 252 
Williamsburg Whitley —- — — 50 — — 125 139 
HazelGreen Wolfe —- -—- —- —- —- — — 7 
Campton Wolfe —- —- —- —- —- — — 67 
Manchester Clay —- — — — — — —Ap.100 
Mt. Pleasant Harlan —- — — — — — —Ap. 50 
(present Harlan) 

Hazard Perry —- — — — — — — Small 
Whitesburg Letcher —- — — — — — —Ap.125 
Pineville (Josh) Bell —- -—- ~—- ~—- ~~ -—- —- 
Catlettsburg Boyd - —- — — — — — 1019 
Lancaster Garrard 103 260 — 570 480 — 721 741 
Vanceburg Lewis - —- — 3 — — — 513 
Owingsville Bath — — — 241 251 — 480 550 


17. Russwurm, O.S.B., Norbert, Rev. Paul Joseph Volk, A Pioneer 
Missionary in Two Continents, 28. Mass was first said, most probably, 
in the home of Mrs. Sarah Montgomery, the only Catholic residing 
within the limits of the town. 

18. Russwurm, op. cit., 18-21; 28-35. 

19. Letter of Father Gosselin to Bishop Maes, quoted in Russwurm, 
op. cit., 35-37. 

20. Russwurm, of. cit., 30, 32, 38-40. 

21. Covington Archives, Bishop Maes Correspondence, VI, 376: Bishop 
Maes to Archbishop Martinelli, Apostolic Delegate, (1899) ; to Very Rev. 
Benedict Menges, O.S.B., Abbot of St. Bernard Abbey, March 1, 1899; 
Document signed by Abbot Menges. According to the agreement, Bishop 
Maes granted Abbot Menges and his successors in office the right to desig- 
nate “in perpetuum” priests of the Abbey of St. Bernard as pastors of 
churches and missions of the three counties of Whitley, Knox and Bell, 
reserving the right to the Bishop of Covington to name and confirm 
them as pastors of souls. The agreement also placed on the Benedictine 
Fathers the obligation, (1) of rendering a yearly account of the admin- 
istration and state of the missions and churches of the district, of paying 
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the Cathedraticum to the Ordinary and all collections according to the 
Diocesan rules just as diocesan priests are obliged to do; (2) of assum- 
ing for the time being the administration and care of all missions of 
Laurel, Clay, Leslie and Harlan counties, which obligation might be 
revoked at the will of the Bishop of Covington, under the same con- 
ditions, 


22. Russwurm, op. cit., 42-45. 


23. Catholic Telegraph, April 9, 1891, — (Mrs. Mary Howard 
Preston). In regard to the mountain population, Bishop Maes made the 
distinction between the mountain natives (those whose forefathers had 
originally settled in the mountain regions), and those whom the recent 
industrial development was bringing into the mountains. The former were 
a permanent mountain population, which had never known the Church; 
while the latter, for the most part, were a transient population, many 
of whom were Catholics. 


24. Catholic Telegraph, October 13, 1904. 


25. In the early part of 1903, Rev. William Ryan assisted Father 
Punch in conducting a series of instructions in the courthouses of Beatty- 
ville and Jackson (Breathitt Co.), Catholic Telegraph, January 23, 
1903. In the meantime, Bishop Maes began the policy of sending young 
priests to the Apostolic Missionary House at Washington, D. C., to 
prepare themselves for this special missionary work. Thus, from Sep- 
tember, 1904, to July, 1905, Rev. Thomas D. Cooney was at the Apostolic 
Missionary House in Washington for that purpose. The name of Father 
Punch still lives in this mountain area. The missionary who travels the 
Frozen Creek area in Breathitt County and other sections will find 
the name of Father Punch referred to by the older generations. 


26. Covington Archives, Bishop Maes Pastorals: Pastoral, August 20, 
1903. The railroads preceded the roads, opening up sections which were 
before inaccessible. A mission trail on the frontier of the new mission 
field was the busy little railroad line known as the “Ohio and Ken- 
tucky,” which extended from the rich cannel coal deposits on Caney 
Creek at Cannel City in Morgan County, through eastern Wolfe County 
to Jackson, the county seat of Breathitt County, where it connected with 
the Lexington and Eastern line about a mile west of Jackson. The L. 
& E. had been completed in 1891 as the Kentucky Union. Since the 
L. & E. did not penetrate the coal fields beyond Jackson, the O. & K. 
proved to be an important feeder-line in eastern Kentucky. On August 7, 
1894, a railroad was incorporated to reach the Morgan County cannel 
coal field. Construction on the O. & K. began in October, 1899, being 
completed to Cannel City, on June 10, 1901. There were stations in 
Breathitt County at Frozen, Wancleve, Wilhurst and Hampton; in 
Wolfe County at Rose Fork, Lee City and Helechawa; in Morgan 
County at Adele and Index. The L. & E. junction connected with the 
C. & O. for Mt. Sterling, and with the L. & A. at the Beattyville junc- 
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tion for Beattyville. During the early and middle life of the O. & K., good 
roads had penetrated little of the area adjacent to the O. & K., and the 
railroad was used to reach points a number of miles distant. Passengers 
to Hazel Green left the train at Helechawa, continuing the remainder 
of the trip by horseback. West Liberty passengers dismounted at Index. 
For many years north-bound passengers rode the O. & K. to Index and 
then boarded a horse-drawn vehicle. The M. & N.F. (Morehead and 
North Fork) Railroad came down into Morgan County through Wrigley, 
Redwine and south to Lenox, a distance of about twelve miles separating 
Lenox, the terminus of the M. & N.F., from the town of Licking River 
(Morgan County), the terminus of the O. & K. — Cf. The Kentucky 
Engineer, College of Engineering, University of Kentucky, Vol. VIII, 
August, 1946, Article ‘“Kentucky’s Abandoned Railroads,” No. 4, “Can- 
nel Carrier, The Ohio and Kentucky,’ by Elmer G. Sulzer, pp. 16-19; 
32-34; 36-42. 


27. Bishop Maes had plans for a more extensive program for the 
mountain area. He had planned to open hospitals and Catholic schools 
in the mountains. To this end he had arranged for the Sisters of the 
Sacred Hearts and of Perpetual Adoration, of Paris, France, to estab- 
lish a convent in this country at Richmond, Kentucky. Because of their 
assurance to do so, he refused to introduce into the Diocese the Dames 
de Sion and Filles de la Sagesse, who would have been well equipped to 
carry out the Bishop’s mission plan. In the end, the Sisters from Paris, 
France, finding a more attractive offer, did not keep their agree- 
ment with Bishop Maes, and his mission work suffered accordingly. — 
Covington Archives, Bishop Maes Correspondence, IX: Bishop Maes 
to Bishop Stang, December 22, 1904. Bishop Maes had also hoped to 
have the Fathers of the Sacred Heart of the Province of Louvain, 
Belgium, to establish an American foundation in the Diocese, and to 


assist him in his mission work, but they established in Fairhaven in 
1904. 


28. Covington Archives, Bishop Maes Correspondence, IX, 163: 
Bishop Maes to Father Punch, July 10, 1905; Bishop Maes, Pastoral, 
to the Clergy of the Diocese, December 27, 1905. Catholic Telegraph, 
July 13, August 10, October 12, 1905; January 4, February 8, 1906. Dur- 
ing July, 1905, Father Punch and Father Cooney conducted a series of 
non-Catholic missions in many of the smaller towns as yet unvisited by a 
Catholic priest; in August, they were at Rock Shoals and Proctor in Lee 
County, and Stanton in Powell County; during September 1905, lectures 
were given at Contrary Creek, Lee County; Old Landing and Irvine in 
Estill County. During the winter months only a few Stations could be 
attended, and thus the priests conducted missions and retreats for 
Catholics and missions for non-Catholics in other parts of the Diocese. 
The policy adopted was that missions conducted for non-Catholics in 
the parishes of the Diocese would be preached gratis ; while the remun- 
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eration from missions and retreats for Catholics, would be applied to the 
maintenance of the Evangelist Home and for missionary supplies. In the 
meantime (1905), Rev. Charles F. Rolfes was preparing for the same 
work at the Apostolic House at Washington, D. C. 

29. Covington Archives, Bishop Maes Correspondence, IX, 336: 
Bishop Maes to Father Punch, May 10, 1906. 

30. Covington Archives, Bishop Maes Pastorals: Pastorals, August 25, 
September 30, 1909; Character Sketches, 75-76, 77. 

31. In April, 1907, Father Punch submitted a report to Bishop Maes 
on the work that had been done by the Kentucky Apostolate Band 
from November, 1902, to April, 1907. In the report Father Punch 
stated that one church had been erected, and five stations established; 
2,000 books and 45,100 pamphlets had been distributed; 29 missions 
had been given to non-Catholics and six to Catholics, with a total 
attendance of 65,500. Many of the lectures had been given in court- 
houses, school-houses, private homes, and occasionally outdoors; all the 
non-Catholic missions had been given without any expense to the par- 
ishes in which they were held, other than traveling expenses and for 
literature. Covington Archives, Parish Files: “St. Mark Parish, Rich- 
mond, Ky.” ae 

32. The Christian Year, April 1, 1912. A school has not as yet been 
erected on the site; nor a graveyard, The Catholic graveyard was located 
southeast of that site on a hill outside of Jenkins. 

33. Catholic Telegraph, December 19, 1912. 

34. The Christian Year, November 8, 1913. 

35. Covington Archives, Bishop Maes Files: Letter of Frank O’Don- 
nell, State Deputy, to Bishop Maes, July 14, 1913. The Christian Year, 
January 31, February 7, February 21, February 28, March 28, April 
18, May 2, May 23, 1914; January 28, February 18, February 25, July 
POLO LS: 

36. Catholic Telegraph, January 6, 1916. 


37. Catholic Telegraph, January 6, 1916, gives the Letter of J. A. 
Sullivan to Bishop Brossart. 

38. Catholic Telegraph, September 14, 1916. 

39. The Catholic Telegraph, November 7, 1918, lists the Sisters as 
follows: Benedictine Sisters, Covington, 8; Notre Dame Sisters, Coving- 
ton, 3; Sisters of Divine Providence, 36; Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, 
Lexington, 4; Sisters of Mercy, Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati, 16; Sisters 
of Charity, Mt. St. Joseph, Cincinnati, 20. Of the four Sisters of Charity 
of Nazareth, Sister Mary Isabella, Sister Martha Josella, Sister Rose 
Matilda and Sister Margaret Clare, the latter three returned to Lexing- 
ton safely; Sister Mary Isabella died October 31, 1918, having contracted 
influenza from the patients whom she was serving. All thirty-six Sisters 
of Divine Providence of Newport returned safely to Mt. St. Martin 
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Convent. Catholic Telegraph, October 31, November 7, November 14, 
November 21, December 12, 1918. 


40. Ave Maria, February 22, 1919. 
41. Letters of Bishop Howard to the children of the Diocese — Cf. 
The Messenger, December 12, 1931; November 18, 1938, etc. 


42. Covington Archives, Bishop Howard Files: Letter, January 29, 
1925. 


43. Among the priests assigned to this Apostolate in 1937 was Rev. 
James J. Sullivan, who literally gave his life for the Kentucky Mountain 
Missions. So energetically did he give himself to the work that his health 
was undermined, a condition which eventually led to his death on 
October 30, 1946, at the age of 36. 


44, The Cannel Coal project in Morgan County, owned by a New 
York Corporation, had taken under lease about 5,400 acres of coal 
land, including a tract of 300 acres of heavily timbered virgin forest. 
The site included the rich cannel coal deposits on Caney Creek, cen- 
tering around Walnut Grove (mow Caney) in Morgan County. It 
was estimated that with an average daily output of 1,000 tons, it 
would require nearly thirty years of mining to exhaust the available 
cannel coal in the Caney Creek district, and that as much as 300,000 
tons per year could be mined. Shortly after the completion of the O. & K. 
Railroad line from Jackson, the first load of coal was taken out of 
Cannel City, on June 10, 1901. At its operational peak, the Kentucky 
Block Cannel Coal Company employed between 800 and 1,000 persons 
in their mines around Cannel City. On November 1, 1933, the whistle 
of the little eight-wheel engine echoed for the last time through Frozen 
Creek Valley. In 1934, the O. & K. line was scrapped. The operation of 
the mine ceased. The affairs of the Company were completely closed out 
in May, 1941. Cannel City today has few remnants of the once bustling 
little town. The original coal-output estimate had been over-stated. 
The peak year of Cannel City’s production, in 1920, showed an output 
of 152,429 tons in the Caney Creek district. In 1901, 3,627 tons were 
mined in Morgan County. In 1933, the production had gone down to 
1,831 tons, and in 1934 to 585 tons, the year that the O. & K. Railroad 
line was discontinued. A number of Catholics had lived at Cannel City. 
It had been a station visited by missionaries, including Rev. William 
Punch, Rev. William Curry, Rev. George O’Bryan, Rev. Henry Hanses 
and Rev. James Sullivan. The Kentucky Engineer, University of Ken- 
tucky, August, 1946, Vol. VIII, No. 4, Sulzer, Elmer G., “Cannel 
Carrier, The Ohio and Kentucky.” 


45. Himlerville had been a cooperative undertaking, and when the 
Himler Bank failed, the Camp was doomed to failure. 


46. The Messenger, April 19, July, 1941; May 11, 1947; August 1, 
August 8, 1948; October 9, 1949; September 9, 1951; May 11, 1952. 
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47. Covington Archives, Bishop Mulloy Files: Pastoral on Home Mis- 
sions, August 12,.1952. 


48. The Messenger, July, September, 1945; July 13, 1947; July 25, 
1948; May 1, 1949. Missionaries travelled along the country-side, in 
and out of small villages, up hollows and creeks. Taking their stand 
at convenient locations, they played records over a public address system 
to attract an audience; gave informative lectures on the truths of the 
Catholic Faith; distributed Catholic literature in the form of news- 
papers, pamphlets, and magazines. 

49. St. Camillus Academy, at Corbin, the first Academy to be estab- 
lished in the mountain area, had been opened in 1915. A Catholic school 
under the direction of the Sisters of Divine Providence was opened at 
Cumberland in 1941. The Messenger, July 13, 1947; May 30, 1948; 
August 28, 1949; August 19, 1951. Covington Archives, Pastorals of 
Bishop Mulloy: Pastoral to Clergy, Religious and Laity of the Diocese, 
on the Home Missions, August 12, 1952. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


1. Parish Archives, St. Joseph Church, Covington: Diamond Jubilee 
Booklet, 1934, 11-13. 

2. Archives, St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa.; Parish Archives, 
St. Joseph Church, Covington; Courier-Journal Magazine, August 24, 
1952, Craig, Ruth Moore, “The Lost Fragrance of Old Wine,” pp. 36, 
37-38. 

3. Archives, St. Joseph Orphanage, Cold Spring, Ky.: Historical 
Number, History of St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum at Cold Spring, Camp- 
bell Co., Ky., and Statutes of St. Boniface Orphan Society of Newport, 
Kentucky, 1912, p. 2. Catholic Directory (Sadlier’s), 1876. 

4, Russwurm, op. cit., 42. 

5. Archives, St. Joseph Parish, Covington: Souvenir Booklet of the 
Golden Jubilee celebration in commemoration of the Fiftieth Anniver- 


sary of the erection of the Boys’ School on Twelfth Street, near Green- 
up, Covington, Kentucky, (1870-1920), 16, 35. 


6. At the same time three rooms in Mother of God parish school were 
allotted to the Covington Latin School, and twenty-four boys from St. 
Joseph School completed their commercial course in a room in the 
basement. During that year Mother of God parish school housed at the 
same time the elementary school of the parish, the first year of the 
new Covington Catholic High School, the Latin School, and the last 
year of St. Joseph’s Commercial School. The Messenger, November 9, 
1947. 


7. The Messenger, November 9, 1947, (Historical sketch of Coving- 
ton Catholic High School, by Brother Frederick C. Harweck, S.M.). 
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8. Ibid., May 7, 1950. 

9. Covington Archives, Bishop Mulloy Files: Letter of Bishop Mulloy 
to the Pastors of Covington, West Covington, Park Hills, Ludlow and 
Fort Mitchell, May 15, 1952. 

10. The Messenger, March 8, 1953. 

11. Parish Archives, Corpus Christi Parish, Newport: Diamond Jubi- 
lee Booklet, 13. Covington Archives, Parish Files: ‘St. Bernard Parish, 
Dayton, Ky.” Clarke, Deceased Bishops, II, 508. Diocesan Status, Semi- 
nary Collection Report, 1900. 

12. Golden Anniversary Booklet, ‘St. Joseph’s Hospital, Lexington, 
1877-1927,” 6-7. 

13. Parish Archives, St. Edward Church, Cynthiana: ‘“Catholicity in 
Harrison County,” 8, 15. 

14. Carroll, Declan F., The Sisters of Loretto, Pioneer Educators, 
151-154; Catholic Telegraph, June 29, 1910. Archives, St. Patrick 
Parish, Maysville: Centennial Booklet (1947), 7. 

15. The Messenger, March, May 4, 1947; August 29, 1948. 

16. In June, 1926, at the invitation of Bishop Michael J. Hoban, the 
Nuns established a convent in the Diocese of Scranton, Pa. The Scranton 
convent in turn sent a group of their Nuns to the Diocese of Owensboro, 
Kentucky, to form a new Community there. 


17. The Messenger, May 28, 1950; January 14, January 21, February 
4, April 22, July 29, September 30, 1951. 


18. Miss Loraine Sckepker, of Blessed Sacrament Parish, South Ft. 
Mitchell, was the first young lady from the Diocese to enter the Congre- 
gation. — The Messenger, January 6, 1952. 

19. The Messenger, September 5, September 19, September 26, 1948. 

20. Our Sunday Visitor, December 17, December 24, 1950. 

21. Covington Archives, Bishop Mulloy Files: Pastoral Letter, May 
2, 1949. The Messenger, December 5, December 26, 1948; January 9, 
May 1, May 15, 1949. The Cincinnati Times-Star (Ky. ed.), November 
22, 1948; The Cincinnati Enquirer (Ky. ed.), January 6, 1949. 


22. The Messenger, December 25, 1949. 


23. Folia Cleri Dioecesis Covingtonensis, April, 1951; The Messenger, 
July 23, 1950; January 20, March 16, April 20, 1952. 


24. Ibid., February 4, April 8, October 7, 1951; June 29, October 26, 
1952. 


25. Ibid., October 26, November 30, 1952; March 1, 1953. 


26. Spalding, Flaget, 336-339; Lamott, op. cit., 261; The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, V1, 647. 


27. Lamott, op. cit., 262. 
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28. Letter of a Sister of the Good Shepherd to Mrs. Rufus King, 
daughter-in-law of Mrs. Sarah Peter. The letter printed in Memoirs of 
the Life of Mrs. Sarah Peter, by Margaret R. King, Vol. II, 344-346, is 
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Abbreviations: Covington Archives — Archives of the Diocese of Cov- 
ington, Kentucky; Researches — Researches of the American Catholic 
Historical Society of Philadelphia; Records — Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia (ACHS); Katholische 
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ference; N.C.C.W. — National Council of Catholic Women; A.A.S. — 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis; Cf. —- compare or consult; ff. or sqq. — and 
the following pages; op. cit. — work or article previously cited; Ibid. — 
same source or place; cit. supra — cited above or before. 
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tion, 252-253, 991-992; ordina- 
tion, 253, 992; priest of the Di- 
ocese of Covington, 66, 254- 
263, 850-851; Administrator of 
the Diocese, 248, 251, 262; ap- 
pointed Bishop of Covington, 
262-263; episcopal motto, 263; 
consecration, 264; episcopate of, 
264-276, 992; continued work 
on the Cathedral, 265-266; re- 
organized the deaneries of the 
Diocese, 266-267, 993; mission 
work in the Kentucky mountains, 
274, 362-366; organized a Di- 
ocesan federation of societies, 
267-269; World War I, 270- 
272; the new Code of Canon 
Law, 272-274; resigned the See 
of Covington, 274-275; lived in 
retirement, 275; death, 275-276 

Bee ergs in the Diocese, 375- 

Brothers of Mary in the Diocese, 
375, 380-383, 910 

Brothers of Puy (France) in the 
Diocese, 375 

Brothers of the Holy Cross in the 
Diocese, 199, 375, 379, 478 

Busch, Rev. Gustave, 71, 120 

Butler, Very Rev. Thomas R., 72, 
LESS SUG el ote Seema oat ore 
eee 160, 161, 182, 784, 851- 


Campbell County, Catholicity in, 
95, 101-114, 116, 121-127, 132- 
135, 152, 228, 530-534, 543- 
552, 560-568, 574-577, 590- 
594, 615-619, 645-649, 682-683, 
693-712, 751-754, 917 


Camp Springs (Four Mile), Ky., 
Parish at, 71, 95, 108-109, 132- 
135, 564-568 

Cannel City, Ky., Station at, 369, 
724, 725, 736, 738, 1011-1012, 
1014 

Cardome Convent and Academy, 
Georgetown, 234, 402-403 

Carlisle, Ky., Parish at, 568-570 

Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and 
Infirm (Germantown, N.Y.) in 
the Diocese, 324, 384, 390-391 

Carmel Manor, Diocesan Home for 


the Aged, Ft. Thomas, 325, 
390-391 
Carrell, S.J., D.D., Most Rev. 


George A., First Bishop of Cov- 
ington, 143-182; native of Phila- 
delphia, 143, 971; Carrell fam- 
ily, 143-144, 971-973; education, 
144; ordination, 144, 973; priest 
of the Diocese of Philadelphia, 
144, 973-974; entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus, 144, 146-152; 
President of St. Louis Univers- 
ity, 147-148, 974; assignments 
in the Diocese of Cincinnati, 
148-149; President of St. 
Xavier College, Cincinnati, 149- 
150; appointed Bishop of Cov- 
ington, 150; consecration, 150- 
151; episcopal motto, 141; or- 
ganized the Diocese of Coving- 
ton, 116, 123, 152-180; The 
Civil War, 171-173; trials as 
First Bishop of Covington, 176- 
180; last illness and death, 180- 
182, 977 

Carroll County, Catholicity in, 107, 
152, 570-574, 917 

Carroll, D.D., Most Rev. John, 43- 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 51-52, 
59, 61, 64, 73, 81-82, 780, 952 

Carrollton, Ky., Parish at, 107, 
152, 153, 570-574 

Carter County, Catholicity in, 
5S (ee Olad 

Catechetical Centers in the Dio- 
cese, 334, 636, 642 

Catholic Action Days in the Dio- 
cese, 329-330 

Catholic Committee of the South 
in the Diocese, 335 

ee Order of Foresters, 584, 

Catholic Pioneer Settlers in East- 
ay Pst 30, 32-40, 46, 49, 


INDEX 


Catholic Population of the Dio- 
cese of Covington, 19, 916 

Catholic Press in the Diocese, 335, 
911-915 

Catholic Swiss Settlements in the 
Diocese, 346-347 

Catholic Telegraph, The, 107, 108, 
LS? ASOD e155 0 156- 
LOVER VOB awh 22 1189) 225600019), 
914, 1026 

Catholic Theatre Guild of North- 
ern Kentucky, 943-945 

Catholic War Veterans in the Dio- 
cese, 330, 1003-1004 

Catholic Youth Organization in 
the Diocese, 331-333 

Céloron de Blainville, Pierre-Jo- 
seph, expedition on the Ohio 
River, 28, 29-30, 947-948 

Cemeteries in the Diocese, 96, 116, 
1320 eS) 1655350. 24777, 512. 
DOU OOO; NOO2 08752090, 603, 
631, 647, 651, 677, 688, 691, 
694, 706, 707, 720, 741-742, 
746, 760, 765, 766 

Chabrat, D.D., Most Rev. Guy I., 
TOS Leelids 9185.19, 84-8586, 
Oe MOseeiliye M24 ee / 8 1 

Chapel of the Infant Jesus, More- 
head, 680-681 

Christ the King Parish, Lexington, 
324-325, 334, 649-650 

Church Music in the Diocese, 269, 
995-996 


Cincinnati, Ohio: first Catholic 
church in, 104, 967; Diocese 
erected, 104; first Bishop of, 


104-105; controversy over Cov- 
ington and Newport, 105-107; 
Ecclesiastical Province of, 107, 
143, 150 

Circle of Mercy (St. 
Hospital), The, 412 

Clark County, Catholicity in, 153, 
768-773, 917 

Clay County, Catholicity in, 325, 
S70 Sorby e672 297. 

Clerical Fund Association in the 
Diocese, 209, 224, 789-790, 1025 

ary Ky., Parish at, 574- 
5 


Elizabeth 


Colleges in the Diocese, 164-167, 
304-307, 333-334, 986, 998, 
1005 

Colored Apostolate in the Diocese, 
323, 334, 484-486, 657-660, 703 

Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine in the Diocese, 334, 335, 
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367, 1006 

Contrary Creek Settlement, 
County, 736, 739-740 

Convent of the Good Shepherd, 
Ft. Thomas, 197, 394-396 

Convent of the Sacred Passion, 
Erlanger, 324, 388 

Convert Apostolate in the Dio- 
cese, 299, 323, 942-943 

Coquard, Leon, Architect, 
239, 243, 988 

Corbin, Ky., Parish at, 351, 352, 
361, 578-583 

Corpus Christi High School, New- 
port, 696 

Corpus Christi Parish, Newport, 
71, 95, 121-127, 693-697 

Covington, Ky.: early history of, 
102-104, 966-967; part of the 
Diocese of Cincinnati, 18, 105- 
107; first Catholic church in, 
101, 105, 111-112, 967-968; 
first resident priest in, 112-113; 
first parish in, 110-116; develop- 
ment of parishes in, 110-121, 
477-529 

Covington Catholic High School, 
298, 334, 381-383, 1015 

Covington Diocesan Sodality 
Union, 330, 1003 

Covington Latin School, 298, 299- 
304, 997 

Crescent Springs, Ky., Parish at, 
583-585 

Crossroads, Diocesan Vocational 
Publication, 336-337 

Cumberland, Ky., Mission at, 632, 

1 


153, 


Lee 


238- 


Cynthiana, Ky., Parish at, 
254-256, 386, 585-590 


David, S.S., D.D., Most Rev. John 
B., 48, 70, 75, 76 

Davis, David, Architect, 243, 989 

Dayton, Ky., Parish at, 109-110, 
152, 590-594 

Deaneries in the Diocese, 266- 
267, 323, 993, 1001 

Decoursey, Ky., Parish at, 611-613 

De Rohan, Rev. William, 42, 47- 
48 


Diocesan Building Committee, 993 

Diocesan Camp, 332-333, 1005 

Diocesan Charity Bureau, 269- 
270, 323, 1001-1002 

Diocesan Council of the N. C. C. 
W., 330, 1004 
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Diocesan Educational Association, 
Diocesan Federation of Societies, 
235, 267-269 
Diocesan Institute of Social Order, 
335 
Life 


Diocesan 
328-330 
164-167, 175 
Collection, 


Rural Program, 

Diocesan Seminaries, 

Diocesan Seminary 
162-163, 975-976 

Diocesan Shrine of the Mountain 
Apostolate, 368 

Diocesan Shrine of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, 488 

ett Shrine of St. Ann, 491- 
9 


Diocesan Shrine of St. Theresa 
(Little Flower), 751-754 

Diocesan Teachers’ Institute, 297, 
336 


Diocesan Union of Holy Name So- 
cieties, 235, 330, 1003 

Diocese of Covington: 
erected, 15, 17, 106-107, 150, 
916, 922-924; coat of arms, 
919; first Bishop of, 143-182; 
transfer of title to property in, 
924-925; boundaries of, 15, 18; 
terrain of, 15-17; area of, 17, 
19; counties comprising, 17-18; 
regional social differences with- 
in, 17, 153-154; first Cathedral 
of, 155-160, 975; second Cathe- 
dral of, 237-247, 987-991; fi- 
nancial stress during the episco- 
pate of Bishop Carrell, 177, 178; 
grave financial condition during 
the episcopate of Bishop Toeb- 
be, 201-210; growth of the 
Church in the Diocese, 916-918; 
Silver Jubilee of the, 208; 
Golden Jubilee of the, 235- 236, 
243, 916; Centenary of the, 11, 
338, 916-919 

Diocese of Owensboro, Ky., 19 

Dividing Ridge, Ky., Parish (Mis- 
sion) at, 763-765 


Diocese 


Divine Saviour Convent, Rich- 
mond, 324, 372, 389 
Dominican Fathers in Eastern 


Kentucky, 55, 56, 57, 62, 67, 
82-84, 96, 98, 112, 780-781 
Durbin, Christopher, 34-35, 38, 
39-40, 63 

Durbin family, 34-40, 950-951; 
Father Henry B. Schulte’ s study 
of, 36, 38-39, 950; chart of 


family lineage, 36 
Durbin, Rev. Elisha J., 60-61, 960 
Duveneck (Decker), Frank, 244, 
989-990; biographical sketch of, 
989-990; mural paintings in the 
Cathedral, 244, 482 


Early Catholic Families in Eastern 
Kentucky: at Lexington, 59; at 
White Sulphur, 49; at Frank- 
fort, 98-99; at Maysville, 64-65; 
in Madison County, 60 

East Bernstadt, Ky., Mission at, 
347, 348, 361, 660 

Eastern Kentucky: hunting ground, 
24, 25-26; French in, 24-25, 26, 
29; settlement of, 28-29, 30-32, 
45-46, 950, 952-954; political 
development of, 31, 45-46, 77, 
948, 961; part of the Diocese 
of Quebec, Canada, 23-40, 948; 
part of the Diocese of Baltimore, 
Md., 41-67; part of the Diocese 
of Bardstown-Louisville, Ky., 
69-135, 963; first Catholic serv- 
ices in, 28, 29-30; first Catholic 
church in, 51, 954; first parish 
in, 48-57; first Catholic school 
in, 85-86; early centers of Catho- 
licity in, 963; early Mission- 
aries in, 46-57, 775-782, 948- 
949, 960; early Missionaries in 
Eastern Kentucky who became 
Bishops, 781-782 

Education in the Diocese, 85-86, 
164-167, 169-170, 198-200, 210, 
232-233, 234, 295-307, 333-335, 
379, 397-403, 403-406, 420- 
421, 429-430, 431-432, 443-447, 
451-462, 1005 

Elder, D.D., Most Rev. William 
He ofe Cincmnatijvne2 llnmar2 toe 
223, 242 

ae Rey. George A. M., 71, 88, 


Elliott County, Catholicity in, 917 
English in Eastern Kentucky, The, 
26 


Erlanger, Ky., Parish at, 594-598 

Estill County, Catholicity in, 34, 
35-38, 60, 88, 92, 153, 359, 726, 
736, 741-743, 

Estill, Ky., Mission at, 718, 917 

Evangelist Home, Diocesan Mis- 
sion Center, 353, 354 


Falmouth, Ky., 


Parish at, 
598-600 


153, 


INDEX 


Fayette County, Catholicity in, 47, 
57-6007.) (os. loa Oosk OOo l, 
95- 98, 649- 660, 917 

Fennelly, Rev. William, 131 

Fenwick, Joseph, 51, 52, 54 

Fenwick, ©FPS D., Most Rev. 
Edward, 42, 55, 65-66, 75, 104, 
110, 111, 113, 780- 781, 967 

First Academy in the Diocese, AAW 
85-86, 96-97 

First Bishop in Kentucky, 74-76 

First Bishop of the Diocese of Cov- 
ington, 142-182 

First Cathedral in Kentucky, 75- 
76, 961 

First Cathedral of the Diocese of 
Covington, 155-160 

eS eo in the Diocese, 164- 

First Diocesan Seminary Collec- 
tion, 162-163, 975 

First Diocesan Synod, 209-210 

First Catholic Hospital in the Di- 
ocese, 170-171, 408-409 

First Priest to Exercise Ministry 
in Eastern Kentucky, 47 

First Resident Priest in Eastern 
Kentucky, 50-51 

First Catholic Church in Eastern 
Kentucky, 51, 954 

First Parish in Eastern Kentucky, 
48-57 

Flaget, S.S., D.D., Most Rev. 
Benedict J., 48, 70, 73, 74-77, 
78-81, 83, 84, 85, 86, 100, 104, 
LOSHeLOG elles IAS 145, 
ae 123, 124, 131, 958-960, 


Fleming County, Catholicity in, 
153, 600-602, 607, 917 

Fleming, Ky., Mission at, 643-645 

Flemingsburg, Ky., Parish at, 153, 
600-607 

Floersh, D.D., Most Rev. John A., 
of Louisville, 290, 318 

Florence, Ky., Parish at, 169, 228, 
607-611 

Floyd County, Catholicity in, 718- 
i229, 

Flynn, Very Rev. Joseph A., 264, 
266, 275 

Folia Cleri Dioecesis 
ensis, 323 

Forest Hills, 
614 

Fournier, Rev. Michael, 42, 54, 61, 
780 


Covington- 


Ky., Parish at, 611- 
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Franciscan Brothers in the Diocese, 
197, 198, 375, 379 

Franciscan Fathers in the Diocese, 
614, 642, 664, 794, 797, 798, 
909 

Frankfort, Ky.: becomes State 
Capital, 65; Catholicity at, 57, 
65-67, 89, 98-101, 958, 965- 
966; first resident pastor at, 98, 
100; Parish at, 620-624 

Franklin County, Catholicity in, 
57, 65-67, 78, 83, 88-91, 98-101, 
620-624, 917 

French in Eastern Kentucky, The, 
26, 29, 947 

French Missionaries 
Kentucky, 44-45 

Ft. Thomas, Ky., Parishes at, 615- 
619 


in Eastern 


Gallatin County, Catholicity in, 
83, 101, 760-761, 917 

Garrard County, Catholicity in, 
325, 3090370, Woie2emoo2-I0o. 
732, 917 

Gatliff, Ky., Mission at, 580 

Georgetown, Ky., Parish at, 153, 
624-632 

German Catholics in Northern 
Kentucky, 108-109, 114, 116- 
127, 132-135, 968 

Glen Springs, Ky., 
602-604 

Good Shepherd High School, 
Frankfort, 462, 623 

Good Shepherd Parish, Frankfort, 
101, 620-624 

Gough, James, 51, 81, 85 

Grant County, Catholicity in, 761- 
763, 766-768, 917 

Greenup County, Catholicity in, 
28, 29, 536, 537-538, 917, 920- 
922 

Greenup, 
537-538 

Guild of St. James, 335 

Guild of St. Paul, 299, 323, 941- 
943 


Mission at, 


Ky., Mission at, 370, 


Harlan County, Catholicity in, 
325, 371, 632-633, 668-671, 917 

Harlan, Ky., Parish at, 325, 364, 
370, 371, 632-633 

Harrison County, Catholicity in, 
153, 254-256, 585-590, 917 

Hazard, Ky., Mission Center at,, 
359, 368, 371, 435-436, 633-637 
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Heidelberg, Ky., Mission at, 736 

Heiss, Rev. Michael, 72, 119, 123, 
781, 782 

Hickey, Rev. John J., 174, 222, 
863 

High Schools in the Diocese, 85- 
86, 96-97, 334, 381-383, 398- 
403, 420-421, 431-432, 619, 696 

Hillenmeyer, P. A., Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Herbert F., 308, 816-817 

Himlerville, Ky., Parish (Mission) 
at, 369, 723-724 

Holy Angels Mission, 
643-645 

Holy Cross High School, Latonia, 
508 


Fleming, 


Holy Cross Parish, Latonia, 504- 
Syl! 


Holy Family High 
land, 537 

Holy Family Parish, Ashland, 405, 
534-538 


Holy Guardian Angels 
Sanfordtown, 744-747 

Holy Name Societies in the Dio- 
cese, 235, 932-933, 987, 993; 
Diocesan Union of Holy Name 
Societies, 235, 330, 1003 

Holy Trinity Parish, Harlan, 325, 
632-633 

Hospitals (Catholic) in the Diocese, 
L702 O0 SS 25, uer i O= BT 
385- 386, 406-415, 427, 435-436, 
448-450, 462-467, 537 

Howard, D.D., Most Rev. Francis 
W., Fifth Bishop of Covington, 
279-308; native of Columbus, 
Ohio, 279-280, 994; education, 
280; ordination, 280-281; priest 
of the Diocese of Columbus, 
281-289, 994; organizer of the 
National Catholic Educational 
Association, 283, 284; organizer 
of Holy Rosary Parish, Colum- 
bus, 284-288; appointed Bishop 
of Covington, 275, 288-289; 
coat of arms, 290, 995; conse- 
cration, 289- 290; episcopate of, 
290- 307; reorganized the Dio- 
cesan Mountain Apostolate, 291, 
366-370, 996-997; leader in 
Catholic Education, 288, .295- 
307, 997; The Bishop’s Latin 
Schools, 298, 299-304, 997-998; 
established Villa Madonna Col- 
lege, 304-307; convoked Third 


School, Ash- 


Parish, 


Diocesan Synod, 291; last illness 
and death, 307-308 

aires Rev. Theodore, 72, 115, 
124, 134 


Illinois Indians, 24, 26 
Immaculata Academy, 
170, 458-460, 1023 
Immaculate Conception Mission, 
Stepstone, 563-564 1 
Immaculate Conception Parish, 
Newport, 123, 203, 204, 208, 

698-704, 979, 980-981 
Indenture Transferring Title of 
Church Property of the Diocese 
of Covington, 924-925 
Independence, Ky., Parish at, 228, 
637-640 


Indian Old Fields, 


Newport, 


Clark County, 


27 
Indian Villages in Eastern Ken- 
tucky, 27 


Irvine, Ky., Mission at, 370 


Jackson County, Catholicity — in, 
BU Sin Garay Ov se SN7) 
Jackson, Ky., Station at, 359, 736, 
Li 


Jellico, Ky., Parish (Mission) at, 
347, 348, 350-352, 361 

Jenkins, Ky., Mission Center at, 
355, (356-3585) 360s" 3615 Sale 
372, 449-450, 640-645 

Jessamine County, Catholicity in, 
153, 626, 712-714, 917 

Jesuit Fathers in the Diocese, 124- 
125, 134, 148, 798, 909 

John’s Hill, Ky., Parish at, 169, 
645-649 

Johnson County, Catholicity in, 
226, 355, 361, 714-718, 917 

Josephite Fathers in the Diocese, 
658, 794, 796 

Journal of Father Bonnécamps, 
S.J., 920-922 

Joyce, Rev. John, 72, 131, 132 


Kaskaskia, Ill., 24 
gee re James, and descendants, 
9 


Kenrick, D.D., Most Rev. Francis 
Pa, 86- 87, 88, 733, 780, 781, 


Kenton County, Catholicity in, 
94-95, 227-228, 477-529, 583- 
585, 594. 598, 611- 614, 637- 640, 
664. 668, 687- 689, 744. 751, 917 


INDEX 


Kentucky Mountain Apostolate, 
The, 341-373, 996-997; South- 
ern Appalachian Range in the 
Diocese, 341, 1006-1007; Coun- 
ties of the Diocese in the Moun- 
tain Range, 341, 1008; settle- 
ment of the mountain area of 
the Diocese, 342-344, 346-347, 
1007-1008; characteristic fea- 
tures of the Southern Appala- 
chians, 154, 342, 1007, 1008, 
1009; political development in 
the mountains, 345-346, 1010; 
industrial development in the 
mountains, 345-373, 1011; reli- 
gious affiliation in the mountains, 
344, 345, 1008-1009; mission 
work in the mountains, 234, 291- 
293, 344-373, 379, 1010-1013, 
1014, 1015 

Knights of Columbus, 271, 300, 
361, 617, 665 

Knights of St. George, et 745 

Knights of St. Gregory, 33 

Knights of St. John, 270, 276, 584, 
665, 710 

Knott’ County, Catholicity in, 341, 

Knox County, Catholicity in, 325, 
350, 351, 541-543, 918 

Kiihr, Rev. Ferdinand, 72, 
114, 116, 118, 119, 120, 
133, 134, 153, 190, 487, 
785, 869 


Lambert, Very Rev. Leo M., 212, 
870 


Lamy, Rev. John, 72, 115, 781, 782 
Lancaster, Ky., Mission Atw2 5: 
70, 372, 952-593, 736, 784, 

785-786, 870 

Lancaster, Very 
72, 100-101, 155. 

La Salette Academy, Covington, 
170, 454-458, 1022 

Latin Schools in the Diocese, 299- 
304; Covington Latin School, 
298, 299-301, 302-304, 1015; 
Lexington Latin School, 298, 
302-304 

Laurel County, Catholicity in, 325, 
346-347,348, 350, 371, 660-663, 
918 

Lawrence County, Catholicity in, 
536, 537, 716, 724, 918 

Lee County, Catholicity in, 34, 37- 
2 60, 353, 359, 367, 737-740, 

18 


ev. James M., 
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Legion of Mary in the Diocese, 
330, 1004 

Leopoldine Mission Society (Vien- 
na), The, 117, 118-119, 969 

rere County, Catholicity in, 341, 


Letcher County, Catholicity in, 
325, 355, 356-358, 359-360, 
640-645, 918 

Lewis County, Catholicity in, 153, 
569, 602-604, 918 

Lexington, Ky., 31, 57-58; “‘Athens 
of the West,” 45-46; early Cath- 
olicity at, 50, 57-60, 956; first 
Mass of record at, 50, 58; first 
resident pastor at, 96, 962; first 
Catholic church at, 42, 59-60; 
development of parishes in, 649- 
660, 962 

Lexington Central Catholic High 
School, 334, 1005 

eee Latin School, 298, 302- 

4 

Livingston, Ky., Station at, 736 

London, Ky., Parish at, 227, O25, 
370, 372, 373, 660- 663 

Longueil’ s Expedition on the Ohio 
River, 27, 947 

Louisa, Ky., Station at, 536, 724 

Louisville Diocese: transfer of See 
from Bardstown, 76; Province of 
Louisville, 19, 925-928 

Ludlow, Ky., Parishes at, 664-668 

Lynch, Ky., Parish at, 364, 427, 
632, 668-671 


Madison County, Catholicity in, 
34-35, 47, 54, 57, 60-65, 
83, 88, 91- 92, 93, 153, 359, 552, 
732- 737, 918, 956-957 

Maes, D.D., Most Rev. Camillus 
P., Third Bishop of Covington, 
215-248; native of Courtrai, 
Belgium, 215; education, 215- 
217, 982-983; ordination, 217; 
priest of the Diocese of Detroit, 
217-220; appointed Bishop of 
Covington, 212-215, 220-221; 
episcopal motto, 221; consecra- 
tion, 223; episcopate of, 222- 
248, 983-984, 986; convoked 
Second Diocesan Synod, 224- 
225; organized the Priests’ Eu- 
charistic League, 229-230; in- 
terest in the Catholic University 
of America, and the American 
College of Louvain, 230-232; 
defended the traditional posi- 
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tion of the American Catholic 
School System in The School 
Controversy (1891-1893), 233- 
234, 985-986; inaugurated the 
Kentucky Mountain Apostolate, 
234, 348-362; promoted the 
American Federation of Catholic 
Societies, 235; organized the Di- 
ocesan Union of Holy Name So- 
cieties, 235; built present Cathe- 
dral of Covington, 237-247; last 
illness and death, 247-248 

Magoffin County, Catholicity in, 
341, 716, 724, 918 

Maguire, Rev. John, 72, 153, 159, 
784, 874 

Manchester, Ky., Parish at, 
370, 372, 671-672 

Manifesto on Rural Life, 
314-316, 999 

Martin County, Catholicity in, 
369, 716, 723-724, 918 

Martin, Ky., Mission at, 371, 448- 
449, 718, 722 

Marydale Diocesan Camp, 
324, 332-333 

Marymount Hospital, London, 325, 
370, 467 

Mason County, Catholicity in, 57, 
63-67, 77, 80, 83, 88, 93-94, 
127-132, 558-560, 672-681, 918 

Mayslick, Ky., Parish at, 672-675 

Maysville Daily Bulletin, 128 

Maysaine Eagle, The, 127, 128, 

Aaa Ky., Parish at, 127-132, 

McCarthy, Dennis, 58, 59 

McGill, Very Rev. John, 182, 872 

McMahon, Rev. Edward, 72, 94, 
Wij, WARS BK 


B25. 
The, 


323- 


McNicholas, O:P5 ya Dea Most 
Rev. John Ales ” of Cincinnati, 
quoted, 297, 306, 308 

McSweeney, Rey. johnei 2: 
132, 153, 159, 784, 873 

Melbourne, Ky., Parish at, 228, 
682-683 


Men of Marydale, Diocesan Lay- 
men Retreat League, 324, 1002 


Menifee County, Catholicity in, 
341, 689-690, 918 


Miami Indians, 24, 26 
Middlesboro, Ky., Parish at, 350, 
351, 361, 683-686 


Millers Creek, Ky., Station at, 736 


Minerva, Ky., Mission at, 555, 
557, 558-560 

Missionary Servants of the Most 
Holy ‘Trinity (Silver ae 
Md.) in the Diocese, 324, 37 
794, 798, 908 

Moeller, D.D., Most Rev. Henry, 
of Cincinnati, 248, 262, 264, 
ifile PRo¥y 288, 290, 617 

Monsignori of the Diocese of Cov- 
ington, 790-793 

Monte Casino Institution, Coving- 
ton, 376-378 

Montgomery County, 
in, 689-693, 918 

Montgomery, O.P., Rev. Samuel 
H., 71, 83-84, 96 

Montgomery, O. P., Rev. Stephen 
Vals Wall, 113, PS lL 2258150; 
968 

Moosmueller, O.S.B., Rev. Oswald, 
168, 169, 900 

Morehead, Ky., Chapel at, 370, 
680-681 

Morgan County, Catholicity in, 
341, 724-725, 736, 738, 918 

Morning View, Ky., Parish at, 
169, 228, 687-689 

Mother of Good Counsel Mission 
Center, Hazard, 334, 633-637 

Mother of God Parish, Covington, 
71, 95, 114-115, 116-121, 521- 
525, 969 

Mount Admirabilis Academy, 
White Sulphur, 398-402 

Mount Mary Hospital, 
325, 370, 435-436 

Mount Olivet, Ky., Catholicity at, 
604-607 

Moyland, John, 58, 59, 956 

MS St. ee Academy, Newport, 

34, 

Mt. ek ae Convent, Newport, 
438 

Mt. St. Martin Young Woman’s 
Institute, Newport, 440, 1021 

REA SER ER Ky., Parish at, 689- 


Catholicity 


Hazard, 


Mullanphy, John, 66 

Mulloy, D.D., Most Rev. William 
Sixth Bishop of Covington, 
311- 338; native of Fargo, N. 
Dak., att. 998; education, 311; 
ordination, 311: priest of the 
Diocese of Fargo, 311-316, 998- 
999; appointed Bishop of Cov- 
ington, 316-317; episcopal 
motto, 317; consecration, 317- 


INDEX 


318; installation, 318-319; 
leader in the field of Catholic 
Education, 312-313; leader in 
Rural Sociology, 313-316, 319- 
322, 328-330, 999, 1000; mis- 
sion work in the Kentucky 
mountains, 370-373; Cathedral 
renovated by, 327-328; Diocesan 
Rural Life program, 328-330; 
Diocesan Vocational program, 
335-338 


National Catholic Educational 
Association, The, 283-284, 995 

National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, The, 314, 315, 316, 
321-322, 999 

Nerinckx, Rev. Charles, 42, 55, 
65, 75, 780 

New Cathedral Chimes, 911-912, 
1027 


New Code of Canon Law, The, 
265, 272-274 

Newman Clubs in the 
299, 334 

Newport Catholic High School, 
298-299, 334, 697, 936-938 

Newport, Ky.: development of, 
102; first Catholic church in, 
121-123; first parish in, 121- 
127; first resident priest at, 121, 
122; part of the Diocese of Cin- 
cinnati, 18, 105-107; develop- 
ea of parishes in, 471, 693- 

1 

Nicholas County, Catholicity in, 
568-570, 918 

Nicholasville, Ky., Parish at, 153, 
712-714 

Northern Kentucky, Early Catho- 
licity in, 101-135 

Notre Dame Hospital, Lynch, 325, 
370, 427 

Nuns of the Most Holy Cross and 
Passion of Our Lady of Sorrows 
(Carrick, Pa.) in the Diocese, 
324, 384, 387-388 


O’Flynn, Rev. Thomas, 42, 71, 75, 
95, 780 

O’Hara, Kean, 66, 89, 99, 631, 
964-965 

Old Landing, Ky., Station at, 736 

Orphanages in the Diocese, 111, 
112, 421-427, 432-435 

O’Shaughnessy, Peter, 987, 993 

Our Lady of Bellefont Hospital, 
Ashland, 325, 537 


Diocese, 
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Our Lady of Lourdes Mission, 
Glen Springs, 569, 602-604 

Our Lady of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment Mission, Gatliff, 580 

Our Lady of the Mountains School, 
Paintsville, 334, 372, 447 

Our Lady of the Oaks Hospital, 
Lexington, 325, 466-467 

Our Lady of the Way Hospital, 
Martin, 325, 370, 448-449 

Our Lady of Victory Missionary 
Sisters (Victory-Noll, Ind.) in 
ee Diocese, 324, 372, 384, 389- 
90 

Our Saviour High School, Coving- 
ton, 334, 486 

Our Saviour Mission, Covington, 
484-486 

Owen County, Catholicity in, 918 

Owsley County, Catholicity in, 
341, 359, 726, 732, 918 


Pactum Marianum in the Diocese, 
787-788, 1025 

Paintsville, Ky., Mission Center at, 
370, 447, 714-718 

Papal Bull of the Erection of the 
Diocese of Covington, 922-924 

Papal Honors Bestowed on the 
Laity of the Diocese, 331, 332- 
333, 523, 1004-1005 

Paris, Ky., Parish at, 153, 725-729 

Parishes in the Diocese: canonical 
erection of, 272-274; develop- 
ment of, 469-773; chronological 
list of, 472-476 

Passionist Fathers in the Diocese, 
545, 798, 909-910 

Pendleton County, Catholicity in, 
153, 563, 598-600, 763-765, 918 

People’s Eucharistic League, The, 
984 

Perry County, Catholicity in, 359, 
435-436, 633-637, 918 

Pike County, Catholicity in, 226, 
DODO ee 29792, Gls 

Pikeville, Ky., Parish at, 325, 370, 
371, 729-732 

Pineville, Ky., Mission at, 350, 
361, 370, 543, 582-583, 686 

Pioneer Priests of the Diocese, 
152-153, 783-786 

Pope Pius IX, 73, 106, 143, 150, 
151, 194-196, 404, 518, 971 

Powell County, Catholicity in, 341, 
772-773, 918 
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Precious Blood Fathers in the Di- 
ocese, 324, 371, 794, 797, 907- 
908 

Prestonsburg, Ky., Station at, 718, 


72 

Priesthood in the Diocese, 775-911; 
biographical sketches of Dioce- 
san Priests, 799-895; biograph- 
ical sketches of Regular Clergy, 
896-910 

Priest’s Eucharistic League, The, 
229-230; 984 

Proctor, Ky., Station at, 737-738 

Province of Cincinnati, 19 

Province of Louisville, 19, 925-928 

Pryse, Ky., Station at, 736 

Purcell, D.D., Most Rev. John B., 
of Cincinnati, 97, 105, 106, 111, 
115591205 1255012851485 50: 
AS lom2 moO melon glory meloos 
253, 393, 651, 700, 967, 969 


Quebec, Canada: Diocese of, 22, 
23; Eastern Kentucky part of, 
23-40 

Quicksand, Ky., Station at, 772 


Ravenna, Ky., Mission at, 
742-743 

Redemptorist Fathers in the Di- 
ocese, 167-168, 324, 569, 794, 
796, 905-907, 976 

Bree O.S.B., Rev. Ambrose, 356- 


741, 


Religious Communities of Priests 
in the Diocese, 167-169, 324, 
371, 794-798 

Religious Superiors of the Col- 
onies on the Atlantic Coast, 951 

Report of Bishop Carrell to the 
Sacred Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith (1865), 
173-176 

Resurrection Parish, Lynch, 364, 
632, 668-671 

Reynolds, Rev. Ignatius A., 86 

Richmond, Ky., Parish at, 227, 
361, 389-390, 732-744 

Robertson County, Catholicity in, 
267, 604-607, 918 

Rockcastle County, Catholicity in, 
aH) AA, Dee e2, OS 

Rogersville, Ky., Station at, 733 

Rowan County, Catholicity in, 
370, 680-681, 918 


Sacred Heart Mission, Wayland, 


307, 720-722 ¢ 
Sacred Heart Parish, Bellevue, 
543-548 
Sacred Heart Parish, Corbin, 578- 
583 
Salmon, Rev. Anthony, 54, 955 
Sanfordtown, Ky., Parish at, 744- 
747 


School Controversy, The, 233-234, 
985-986 


Scott County, Catholicity in, 47, 
48-57, 66, 77, 78, 81-95, 153,- 
624-632, 918 

Sharon Heights Hospital, Jenkins, 
325, 370, 449-450 

Shawnee Indians in Eastern Ken- 
tucky, 26, 27 

Shawnee Lower Town, Greenup 
County, 27-28, 947-948 

Sisterhoods in the Diocese, 169- 
171, 197, 199, 233, 324, 384-467 

Sisters in the Kentucky Moun- 
tains, 361, 364-366, 367, 372- 
373, 444-445, 1013-1014, 1015 

Sisters of Charity of Nazareth of 
Kentucky in the Diocese, 72, 
85-86, 152, 170, 199, 200, 365, 
384, 386, 450-467, 960-961 

Sisters of Divine Providence of 
Kentucky in the Diocese, 233, 
271, 304, 365, 372, 384, 436- 
450, 1015, 1020-1021 

Sisters of Loretto in the Diocese, 
233, 384, 386-387, 960 

Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese, 
200, 384, 385-386 

Sisters of the Mission Helpers of 
the Sacred Heart (Towson, 
Md.) in the Diocese, 324, 384, 
392-393 

Sisters of Notre Dame in the Di- 
ocese, 197, 199, 304, 365, 379, 
384, 415-427, 1019 

Sisters of Our Lady of Charity of 
the Good Shepherd (Carthage, 
Ohio) in the Diocese, 197, 384, 
393-396 

Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis 
(Hartwell, Ohio) in the Dio- 
cese, 171, 384, 406-415 

Sisters of St. Benedict in the Dio- 
cese, 170, 304, 365, 372, 384, 
428-436 

Sisters of St. Francis in the Dio- 
cese, 403-415 

Sisters of St. Francis (Rochester, 
Minn.) in the Diocese, 384, 405 


INDEX 


Sisters of St. Rita (Bavaria) in 
the Diocese, 324, 384, 391-392 

Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Francis (Clinton, Iowa) in the 
Diocese, 233, 384, 403-404 

Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Francis (Oldenburg, Ind.) in 
the Diocese, 170, 384 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, 

Sodalities of Our Lady in the Dio- 
cese, 934-936; Diocesan So- 
dality Union, 330, 1003 

South Ft. Mitchell, Ky., Parish at, 
227, 747-751 

Southgate, Ky., Parish at, 751-754 

Spalding, D.D., Most Rev. Martin 
J., 70, 72, 76-77, 106, 107, 108, 
HOSE 57 OWES 05915) 781,782: 
Sketches, 44-45, 47, 95, 129, 
Hever ila hea eyes 7h ea 79) 

Spalding, Mother Catherine, 85, 
86, 450, 452, 963 

Spalding, Sister Ann, 96, 451, 452, 
1022 

SS. Peter and Paul Parish, Twelve 
Mile, 110, 152, 560-564 

St. Agatha Academy, Winchester, 
446-447 

Be ep dia Chapel, Park Hills, 482- 


St. Aloysius 
487-491 
St. Aloysius Preparatory College 
ne Seminary, Covington, 167, 
St. Andrew Parish, London, 325, 

334, 660-663 
St. Ann Parish, Manchester, 325, 
671-672 
St. Ann Parish, West Covington, 
491-496 
St. Anne 
440-441 
St. Anthony Mission, 
661 


Parish, Covington, 


Convent, Melbourne, 


Bernstadt, 
St. Anthony Mission, 


350, 543, 582-583 
St. Anthony Parish, Bellevue, 549- 
552 


Pineville, 


St. Anthony Parish, Forest Hills, 
611-614 


St. Augustine 
538-540 

St. Augustine Parish, Covington, 
203- 304, 206, 207- 208, 496. 500 

St. Bartholomew Mission, Weeks- 


Parish, Augusta, 
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bury, 719-720 

St. Benedict Parish, Covington, 
500-504 

St. Bernard Benevolent 
Covington, 120 

St. Bernard Parish, Dayton, 590- 
594, 979-980 

St. Boniface Parish, Jellico, 347, 
348, 350-352 

St. Boniface Parish, Ludlow, 664- 


Society, 


666 

St. Camillus Academy, Corbin, 
234, 361-362, 439, 444-446, 
580, 1015 


St. Casimir Mission Center, Van 
Lear, 226, 355, 361, 714-717 
St. Catherine Academy, Lexington, 
71, 96-97, 152, 451-458, 964 
St. Catherine Academy, White 
Sulphur, 71, 85-86, 96-97 

St. Catherine Parish, Ft. Thomas, 
334, 615-616 

St. Cecilia Parish, Independence, 
637-640 

St. Charles Borromeo Parish, Flem- 
ingsburg, 600-607 

St. Clare Chapel, Berea, 325, 371- 
372, 552 

St. Christopher Church, Madison 
County, 42, 56, 60-65, 77, 92, 
956-957 

St. Edward Parish, Cynthiana, 585- 
590 


St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington, 
170-171, 173, 197, 325, 406-415 


St. Elizabeth Mission, Ravenna, 
742-743 
St. Francis de Sales Academy, 


Maysville, 397 

St. Francis de Sales Parish, New- 
port, 228, 704-705 

St. Francis Mission Center, Mar- 
tin, 325,722 

St. Francis Parish, Dayton, 203, 
204, 208, 590-592 

St. Francis Parish, Pikeville, 325, 
729-732 

St. Francis Parish (Mission), 
White Sulphur, 42, 48-57, 71, 
77, 79, 81-95, 629-632 

St. Francis Xavier Parish, Fal- 
mouth, 598-600 

St. George Mission Center, Jen- 
kins, 334, 356-358, 360, 640- 
645, 1013 

St. Gregory Parish (Mission), Bar- 
bourville, 325, 334, 541-543 
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St. Henry High School, Erlanger, 
596, 597 

St. Henry Parish, Erlanger, 594- 
598 

St. Isidore, Patron of the N.C.R. 
L.C., 320-321 

St. James High School, 
ville, 558 

St. James High School, 
667-668 

St. James Mission, Minerva, 555, 
557, 558-560 

St. James Parish, Brooksville, 554- 
558 


Brooks- 


Ludlow, 


St. James Parish, Ludlow, 666-668 

St. John Male Academy, Lexing- 
ton, 170, 

St. John Orphanage, Covington, 
197, 432-435, 1019-1020 

St. John Parish, Carlisle, 568-570 

St. John Parish, Carrollton, 570- 
574 

oe John Parish, Covington, 511- 
15 

St. John Parish (Mission), 
ing Ridge, 763-765 

By ae Parish, Georgetown, 624- 

St. John the Baptist Parish, John’s 
Hill, 110, 152, 645-649 

St. Joseph Academy. Eee 
234, 461- 462, 620, 

St. Joseph speed” 
417-418, 420 

St. Joseph Hospital, Lexington, 
200, 325, 385-386, 462-466 

Biz lesepl Mission, Blanchet, 766- 


Divid- 


Cota 


St. Joseph Orphanage, Cold 
Spring, 197, 379, 421-427, 1019 

St. Joseph Parish, (Four Mile) 
Camp Springs, 71, 95, 108-109, 
152-135 set, 564-568 

St. Joseph Parish, Cold Spring, 
575-578 

St. Joseph Parish and Priory, Cov- 
ington, 515-521 

St. pees Parish,Crescent Springs, 

St. wee Parish, Warsaw, 760- 


St. sioreee Parish, Winchester, 768- 


Be ae Parish, Middlesboro, 
334, 350, 683- 686 


St. Lawrence Mission, 


Greenup, 
537-538 


St. Leo Parish, Versailles, 754-756 
St. Luke Parish, Nicholasville, 
712-714 
St. Margaret of Cortona Home 
for the Aged, Lexington, 325, 
447-448 
St. Mark Parish, Richmond, 334, 
732-744 
St. Mary Cathedral, Covington, 
237-247; laying the cornerstone 
of, 240; dedication of the Nave 
and Apse, 240-242; French 
Gothic architecture, 237, 239, 
241-242; windows in, 266, 241- 
242, 247, 481; Stations in, 992; 
dedication of the Facade, 244; 
continued embellishment of the 
Cathedral by Bishop Brossart, 
265-266; renovation of the Ca- 
thedral by Bishop Mulloy, 327- 
, 482 
St. Mary Cathedral Parish, Cov- 
ington, 477-486 
St. creep School, Alexandria, 


oy 


St. Mary Mission, Benham, 632, 
66 


9 

St. Mary of the Assumption Parish, 
Alexandria, 530-533 

St. Mary Parish, Covington, 71, 
95, 110-116 

St. Matthew Mission, White Villa, 
228, 688-689 

St. Michael Mission Center, Paints- 
ville, 334, 714-725 

St. Patrick High School, Maysville, 
404, 678, 679 

St. Patrick Parish, 
525-529 

St. Patrick Parish, Frankfort, 71, 
94, 98-101 

St. Patrick Parish, Maysville, 71, 
95, 127-132, 227, 675-681, 970 

St. Patrick Parish, Mt. Sterling, 
334, 689-693 

St. Patrick Parish (Mission), Ver- 
ona, 756-759 

St. Paul Guild in the Diocese, 299 

St. Paul Mission, Station Camp, 
741, 951 

St. Paul Parish, Florence, 607-611 

St. Paul Parish, Lexington, 257- 
260, 650-654 

St. Peter Claver ook School, Lex- 
ington, 334, 

St. Peter Clive * Parish, Lexing- 
ton, 657-660 


Covington, 


INDEX 


St. Peter Parish, Lexington, 56, 
70, 94, 95-98, 654-657 

St. Philip Parish, Melbourne, 228, 
682-683 

St. Pierre, Rev. Paul de, 47, 954 

St. Pius Parish (Mission), White 
Sulphur, 93-95, 257 

St. Rose of Lima Parish, Mays- 
lick, 672-675 

St. Stanislas’ Petit Seminaire, 
White Sulphur, 164-167, 175 

St. Stephen Mission (Parish), 
Himlerville, 369, 723-724 

St. Stephen Mission and School, 
Cumberland, 632, 670-671 

St. Stephen Parish, Newport, 123, 
705-709 

St. Sylvester Mission, East Bern- 
stadt, 347, 660 

St. Theresa Mission Center, Con- 
trary Creek, 367, 739-740 

St. Theresa of the Infant Jesus 
Parish, Southgate, 751-754 

St. Thomas High School, Ft. 
Thomas, 334, 619 

St. Thomas Parish, Ft. Thomas, 
616-619 

St. Vincent de Paul Parish, South 
Newport, 709-712 

St. Vincent de Paul Society in the 
Diocese, 270, 993-994 

St. ae Academy, Covington, 
429 


St. Walburg Convent, Covington, 
170, 428-429, 430 

St. William Mission, Lancaster, 
325, 334, 372, 552-553 

St. William Parish, Williamstown, 
761-768 

Station Camp, Ky., Mission at, 741 

Stepstone, Ky., Mission at, 563- 
564 

Sweeney, Mother (Car- 
dome), 1017 

Synods held in the Diocese: First 
Synod, 209-210; Second Synod, 
224-225, 267, 424-425; Third 
Synod, 291 


Angela 


Tabernacle Society of the Diocese, 
234, 271, 559, 642, 644, 938- 
941 

Taylor Manor, Diocesan Home for 
the Aged, Versailles, 325, 391- 
392 


Te Deum International and Te 
Deum Forums in the Diocese, 
335 
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Thayer, Rev. John, 42, 54-55, 59, 
61, 67, 780, 955, 958 

Theatre Guild of Northern Ken- 
tucky, 299, 943-945 

The “Bishop’s House” at White 
Sulphur, 165 

The Christian Year, 222, 600, 662, 
912-914, 1027 

Hour of Truth, Radio Program, 
1006 

The Messenger, 66, 298, 335, 604- 
607, 914-915, 1027-1028 

Third Order Regular of St. Fran- 
cis of Penance Fathers (Loretto, 
Pa.) in the Diocese, 324 

Tibbatts, Thomas, 58, 59, 79, 956 

Toebbe, D.D., Most Rev. Augus- 
tus M., Second Bishop of Cov- 
ington, 185-212; native of Mep- 
pen, Germany, 185, 978; edu- 
cation, 185-187; ordination, 
187; priest of the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati, 187, 978; appointed 
Bishop of Covington, 188; con- 
secration, 189-191; episcopal 
motto, 189; episcopate of, 189- 
212, 978-979, 981; solicitude 
for Orphans, 196-198, 394; 
grave financial reverses in the 
Diocese during the episcopate 
of, 201-210; aid sought outside 
of the Diocese in lifting the Dio- 
cesan debt, 209; convoked the 
First Diocesan Synod, 209-210; 
last illness and death, 210-212, 
977, 982 

Towns in Eastern Kentucky, De- 
velopment of, 952-953 

Twelve Mile, Ky., Parish at, 560- 
564 

Twyman, Judge James, 79, 84 


Ursuline Nuns in the Diocese, 170, 
384, 385, 694 


Vanceburg, Ky., Mission at, 153, 
602, 603 

Van Lear, Ky., Mission Center at, 
B50, 901 3/0) /14—/ 17) 

Verona, Ky., Parish (Mission) at, 
169, 756-758 

Versailles, Ky., Parish at, 754-756 

Villa Madonna Academy, Coving- 
ton, 234, 430, 431-432 

Villa Madonna College, Coving- 
ton, 302, 304-307, 333-334, 430, 
998, 1005 
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Visitation Nuns in the 
170, 384, 397-403 
Volk, Rev. Paul J., 347, 582, 660 
Voll, Rev. John, 72, 109, 125, 127, 

135, 153, 784, 785 


Diocese, 


Wahrheitsfreund, Der, 
969, 1026 

Walsh, James, 243, 987, 1019 

Walsh, Nicholas, 243, 987, 989 

Walton, Ky., Parish at, 756-759 

Warsaw, Ky., Parish at, 760-761 

Washington, Ky., Catholicity at, 
63, 64-65, 94, 676, 957, 970 

Wayland, Ky., Mission at, 307, 
718, 720-722 

Webb, Hon. Benjamin J., 33, 87, 
201, 651-652 

Weeksbury, Ky., Mission at, 718, 
719-720 


Hib Si be 


Whalen, O.F.M., Cap., Rev. 
Charles, 42, 47 

Wheelwright, Ky., Mission at, 
718-719 


White Sulphur, Ky., Catholicity at, 
48-57, 964 


White Villa, Ky., Mission at, 228, 
688-689 

Whitley County, Catholicity in, 
346, 347, 348, 350, 351, 371, 
578-583, 918 


Willett, O.P., Rev. William T., 
71, 83, 96, 962 

Williamsburg, Ky., Station at, 
578, 581 


Williamstown, Ky., Parish at, 761- 
768 


Willie, Rev. L. D., 174, 222 

Winchester, Ky., Parish at, 
227, 768-773 

Wolfe County, Catholicity in, 341, 
772, 918 

Woodford County, Catholicity in, 
83, 626, 754-756, 918 

Wrigley, Ky., Station at, 724-725 


153; 


Xaverian Brothers in the Diocese, 


Y. M. I. Movement in the Diocese, 
235, 588, 987 
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